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INTRODUCTION 


THERE is still wailing in the theatre. Many men advance 
many reasons as to why there should be. And yet, closing this 
eleventh volume of the theatre’s history, I am confronted with 
proof that, so far as those most intimately associated with the 
drama’s production are concerned, many of them appear to be 
doing extremely well. 

For the time, at least, the frightening menace that was the 
talkies has been met and handled with profit. New dramas have 
been resold to Hollywood at extravagant figures. Old plays have 
been dug out of trunks, vaults, closets, and the estates of de- 
ceased dramatists, and sold again for almost as much as their 
scripts brought originally. 

Playwrights who have been unable to dispose of their output 
for some time, and many who have suffered quick failuré when 
they did negotiate a production, have been given assignments to 
write dialogue for the new medium or to pour old stories into the 
new forms. 

For these assignments the dramatists have been paid such un- 
heard of sums that many of them become flushed of face and 
embarrassed when they repeat the figures to you—figures, oddly 
enough, that are mostly true. 

Actors who have for years been making the dreary rounds of 
agents’ and producers’ offices, without substantial encouragement, 
have found themselves suddenly again in demand. Hundreds 
have been given work in the sound studios, which has meant far 
more to them than the work itself. To realize that they do know 
more of the art of acting, of characterization, and of reading, than 
the children of the screen have had either the time or the wit to 
learn, has been soul stimulating to the players. 

In these unexpected benefits, the producers of legitimate drama 
have shared. In addition to which they have found sources of 
financial backing of which they had not dreamed. Practically 
every large producer of talking pictures has, of necessity, been 
forced into the producing of plays and musical shows for his own 
and his stockholders’ protection. For, even though the silent 
screen has had twenty years in which to attract and organize its 
creative talent, the moment the talkies came in the picture pro- 
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Both seem to have much to argue for and against, but there is 
still considerable confusion in the matter of accepting emotional 
reactions as conclusive reasoning. 

Three of the plays, St. John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser,” 
A. A. Milne’s “Michael and Mary,’””and Donald Ogden Stewart’s 
“Rebound,” represent the season’s nearest approach to high 
comedy. All three are cast in familiar theatre molds, all three are 
domestic comedies in the sense that they are concerned definitely 
with the home and the family, and each of them is backed by a 
purposeful and convincing plot motivation. 

“The First Mrs. Fraser” is the story of the first Mr. Fraser’s 
infatuation for a youthful intriguante, the divorce he forces upon 
Mrs. Fraser and the amusing but none the less serious results 
following upon the failure of Mr. Fraser’s second marriage. 

“Michael and Mary” poses the romantic adventure of two 
young people who meet, marry, and rear a son, under uncon- 
ventional circumstances and in the face of a threat of danger that 
may at any moment bring disaster upon themselves and their 
home. Its theme is that of a family love and loyalty sprung from 
a threatened family tragedy. 

“Rebound” is the lightly treated but potentially serious ad- 
venture in true love of two persons seeking comfort and consola- 
tion at a time each has been cast aside by another and older 
attachment. Disruption of the new love is threatened, intelli- 
gently exposed, and sanely adjusted. It is a play dependent, as 
intelligent comedy must be, upon judgment in casting. In the 
original production it had the advantage of being played by the 
comedienne for whom it was written, Hope Williams, and the 
attractions of her individualized style were of particular help. 

So, as the first shall be last, we come finally to the Pulitzer 
prize winning play, “The Green Pastures.” In the awarding of 
this prize not a single dissenting voice was heard, either in the 
committee or in the press. It was a sweeping and thrilling victory. 

The play is an adaptation for stage purposes made by Marc 
Connelly from material furnished by Roark Bradford in his book, 
“OV Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” The fact that Mr. Bradford 
was given program credit for no more than suggesting “The Green 
Pastures,” and the further fact that the committee awarding the 
Pulitzer prize entirely overlooked mention of him, stirred up some 
little controversy. Demands for fair play were mostly in Mr. 
Bradford’s favor. 

It is true that much of the dialogue of “The Green Pastures,” 
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and most of the ideas for scenes, have been lifted by Mr. Connelly 
from the book. I feel, too, that the Bradford contribution should 
have been more generously noted. But the fact is also patent 
that a related story, or a series of character sketches, is far from 
being an actable play. If any would prove this to himself let 
him take any one of a thousand successfully written stories and 
try, with every help he can gain from the original, to put it in 
play form. Even the most practiced and skillful of dramatists 
have failed repeatedly in this task. 

By his arrangement of scenes, by his use of a Negro choir for 
the singing of the related spirituals, by his sympathetic selection 
and rearrangement of the dialogue, and, finally, because of his fine 
feeling for the theatre and the best uses to which the stage can be 
put, Mr. Connelly has created a cohesive and beautifully effective 
stage play from a series of splendidly written but detached 
sketches. There is certainly honor enough here, aside from any 
question of rightful or courteous acknowledgment, to go around. 

Of the plays I find on the tentative list from which these ten 
selections were made, I note the titles of Philip Barry’s ‘Hotel 
Universe,” Monckton Hoffe’s “Many Waters,” Edwin Mayer’s 
“Children of Darkness” and Marcel Pagnol’s “Topaze.” 

Mr. Barry’s play I consider of first importance as reflecting 
future rather than current trends in drama. It was written to be 
played in two hours, without intermission, and is practically con- 
fined to a discussion of philosophical and metaphysical problems. 
Its public for the present is limited. Starting late in the season, 
the play had little chance of becoming established as a significant 
contribution to the season. It most assuredly belongs, however, in 
the Theatre Guild repertory and should be frequently revived. 

Mr. Mayer’s “Children of Darkness” was a brilliantly written 
entertainment, but reflected little of importance in the achieve- 
ments of the season so far as this year book is concerned with 
those achievements. 

Mr. Pagnol’s satire, internationally popular, is a good-natured 
belittling of integrity and honor in public affairs, too extrava- 
gantly brought about, to me, to be seriously important; and Mr. 
Hoffe’s sentimentally and theatrically effective little play was 
entered before other and more important successes displaced it. 

I have added to the pages of record in this volume, at the sug- 
gestion of Harold L. Cail of the Portland (Me.) Evening News, 
a list of the plays that have formerly been awarded Pulitzer 
prizes, as being the best plays of their particular seasons, and also 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1929-30 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


IN summing up his impressions of the theatre season last 
passed in New York, J. Brooks Atkinson, a thoughtfully observ- 
ing reporter of the theatre as well as a sanely analytical critic of 
the drama, concluded an article in the New York Sunday Times 
in these well-chosen words: 

“Many things about the current theatre are vastly encouraging. 
If there were any scientific way accurately to plot a curve of the 
theatre’s progress it might appear that the theatre is steadily im- 
proving. Many thoughtful observers believe that it is. But be- 
fore a man can be genuinely optimistic about it he must feel sure 
that those who operate the theatre have its best interests at heart. 
People who love the theatre repeatedly discover that their love is 
not returned.” 

This summation is terse and accurate. Many of us who love 
the theatre, were we to give serious thought to its return of our 
affections, must be reminded of Kemble’s expressive paraphrase: 


“Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me downstairs?”’ 


Quite awful things were expected of the season of 1929-30. But 
because the activities of both its theatre owners and its play pro- 
ducers were definitely curtailed—first by a newly awakened in- 
terest in the audible screen and second by a general business de- 
pression that got beyond the control of the Washington prophets, 
who kept insisting it couldn’t happen—it proved in net results 
actually a more interesting season than many of those that have 
preceded it. 

“Fewer and better plays” is a good slogan. We had fewer 
plays last year, and some, at least, were better. 

Yet neither of those leaders of the better theatre—the Theatre 
Guild and the Civic Repertory—performed according to promise. 
The Guild, having flourished er its importations of Conti- 
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nental drama in the years when the native product was low and 
native dramatic patterns frayed and familiar, now found interest 
in similar importations noticeably lessened. 

Out of eight productions, the Guild drew but one success—and 
that, if you please, the ‘Garrick Gaieties,” which is a musical 
romp largely inspired by its juniors. Neither George Bernard 
Shaw’s “The Apple Cart” nor S. N. Behrman’s “Meteor,” with 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, could save it. But none of its 
tries were uninteresting, and one, Philip Barry’s “Hotel Uni- 
verse,” had it been possible to give it an earlier start, might con- 
ceivably have been built slowly into a success. The coming year 
the Guild will depend more on native plays. 

The Shuberts’ revival of Victor Herbert operas, expected to run 
a few weeks at holiday time, proved a happy inspiration. Other 
old-time pieces were added, and, before the season finished, 233 
performances of eleven of these revivals had been pleasantly sung 
into the record. 

When we closed the books on last year’s theatre record, there 
were, without drawing too fine a point on them, twenty-four at- 
tractions trying variously to attract paying audiences, on or near 
Broadway. 

As we open the record again this year, we find approximately 
the same number striving to hold on to what they have and add 
as much more to it as possible. 

Therefore, there has been relatively little change in the physical 
situation, so far as the living theatre is concerned. 

There were, according to certain approximately correct statis- 
tics, two hundred and forty odd productions of what may be rea- 
sonably described as new plays, one hundred and fifty-four of 
which were dramatic, or at least non-musical. A few made a lot 
of money; several made some money, and many lost and lost. 

Miss Le Gallienne made her promised five new productions, in- 
cluding a revival of Chekov’s “The Sea Gull,” which was her most 
popular bill; Tolstoy’s ‘““The Living Corpse,” Claude Anet’s ““Mlle. 
Bourrat,” the Quinteros’ “The Women Have Their Way” and 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo and Juliet.” ‘Peter Pan,” “Cradle Song,” 
and “The Cherry Orchard” were the most popular of the reper- 
tory plays carried over. The Civic Repertory enterprise also de- 
pends, as may be seen, largely on foreign dramatists, but its public 
is also generously made up of the foreign-born or the children of 
foreign-born parents of comparatively recent arrival. 

Walter Hampden, lacking a new play, fell back on “Richelieu” 
and “Caponsacchi,” and failed with a revival of Benevente’s 
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“Bonds of Interest.” Which 
hopefully looking for new mat 

Of the revivals, William Gill 
Holmes” was an outstanding eve 
tance. Jed Harris’s production o 
English, with Lillian Gish playing 
siasm; and the Philadelphia Theatre 
Aristophanes’ twenty-one-hundred-yea 
by Norman-Bel Geddes, proved a good b 

“Lysistrata” was revived first in Phila 
tion incorporated under the title of the Philauelpnia Theatre As- 
sociation and led by the late Horace Howard Furness, Jr., whose 
interest in the theatre was a continuation of his work with his 
famous father, the Horace Howard Furness of the Variorum 
Shakespeare. 

A modern version of the one Greek classic that has lived most 
persistently through twenty-one hundred years was fashioned by 
Norman-Bel Geddes, as to scenery, and by Gilbert Seldes, as to 
text. No great liberties were taken by either, in the matter of 
cleaning up the lines and situations of the frankly rowdy Aris- 
tophanes, or in rearranging the movement of the company. At its 
first performances, the less elastically minded of the Quakers who 
saw “Lysistrata” gasped quite audibly; but, because of its supe- 
rior social backing and its frankness of presentation, the revival 
soon became a social as well as a theatrical event, achieving a sort 
of prideful home-town success that kept it out of New York for 
several weeks. 

Going back to somewhere near the beginning of the theatre 
year, I find that, as is usual with our theatre seasons, the bolder 
and more optimistic—which is much the same as saying the less 
experienced—producers began adding to the list of twenty-four 
continuing 1928-29 attractions late last June. With customary 
results. One hit out of six tries. Late June brought a colored 
revue called ‘“Hot Chocolates,” an elaborated floor show from a 
suburban hot spot run by one Connie Immerman. It achieved 
sufficient popularity at the Hudson Theatre to run on for over 
two hundred performances. 

By early July, Earl Carroll had his chorus undressed and 
eager to decorate a revue which he called “Earl Carroll’s Sketch 
Book.” This entertainment boasted songs and dialogue by Eddie 
Cantor, who was himself appearing at the time in Mr. Ziegfeld’s 
“Whoopee.” The boast was largely technical. Mr. Cantor ap- 
peared merely as a feature of a talking picture. Rather a stupid 
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The real star of the occasion 
ill Mahoney. 

or any of his appointed censors 
ely sketchy sketch book, and, be- 
of the brighter burlesques, it con- 
ollowing June. If the ladies of the 
monia than usual through the cold 
t of their complaints. 

in July, Mr. Ziegfeld suffered his firs 

Por several seasons. The musical comedy he 
had paid Wilti ithony McGuire to extract from J. P. Mc- 
Evoy’s “Show Girl,” with music by no less a composer than 
George Gershwin, floundered uncertainly for three months and 
finally went down by the head after 111 performances. Ruby 
Keeler (Al Jolson’s youthful bride) was a featured member of the 
cast. When she went back to housekeeping for Mr. Jolson, Dor- 
othy Stone took her place. A night club comic, of great Broad- 
way popularity, one Jimmie Durante, and his partners, Clayton 
and Jackson, were featured. 

David Belasco saved early August, for both the tourists and the 
stay-at-homes, by producing an amusing comedy farce captioned 
“It’s a Wise Child.” Mr. Belasco, at the time, was in a state of 
mind. He had just lost something like a quarter million dollars 
with “Mima,” and he was risking one of his last shoestrings on 
this funny little play by an author previously unknown, Laurence 
E. Johnson. The town, being barren of new laughs at the mo- 
ment, rushed to see “It’s a Wise Child.” It continued rushing 
for the succeeding twelve months. As I write this, Mr. Belasco is 
preparing to send “It’s a Wise Child” touring for a year, not be- 
cause he could not go on playing it in New York, but because he 
has the players under contract for no more than three years and 
is intent upon giving the road an original cast. 

John Murray Anderson, a producer of musical comedy with a 
real flair for beauty in staging, put much time and thought into 
the creation of a revue he called “Anderson’s Almanac’’; but for 
one reason and another the crowd would not have it for longer 
than eight weeks. 

At the end of the month, George Michael Cohan came in from 
somewhere with a new melodrama of his own fashioning called 
“Gambling.” It was the story of a sporting character of noble 
principles who turned detective to avenge the killing of his 
foster daughter. Mr. Cohan played its chief réle and was gen- 
erously acclaimed for his performance. ‘Gambling,’ thanks 
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largely to its popular author, became a typical Cohan triumph 
until it had run past the Cohan public. To do this took nineteen 
weeks. Mr. Cohan toured with “Gambling,” found the road 
hungry for a sight of him, and came back home in the spring to 
revive “The Tavern” and “The Song and Dance Man.” 

A few more failures, and then came Arthur Hammerstein’s 
production of “Sweet Adeline,” a musical romance of old New 
York, starting its career in the Hoboken of the old seidel days, 
when beer gardens were beer gardens, and coming as far forward 
as the night in 1896 when Harry K. Thaw shot and killed Stan- 
ford White. It concerned the romance of a singer of sad songs 
(Helen Morgan), the daughter of the beer garden proprietor, who 
lost a sailor lover but. won a socially superior mate. ‘Sweet 
Adeline,” with a score by Jerome Kern and a book by the 
youngest of the Hammersteins, Oscar 2d, ran for 234 perform- 
ances, just missing a success of the proportions that would have 
carried it through the season. 

A comedy that many of us liked, builded on the plot of Smol- 
lett’s ““Peregrine Pickle,” called “The Commodore Marries,” dis- 
couraged Arthur Hopkins, its producer, after five weeks of half- 
hearted support, and was withdrawn. Kate Parsons made the 
adaptation, and that fine character actor, Walter Huston, scored 
a personal success as the beautifully profane old Commodore 
Trunnion. 

September’s debacles included that of Elsie Ferguson, returning 
infrequently to the living theatre these days. Miss Ferguson ap- 
peared in a court room drama called “Scarlet Pages.’”’ In this, 
as a woman lawyer, she undertakes the defense of a cabaret girl 
who had murdered a father for cause. In the course of the some- 
what depressing exposure, it is proved that the girl is her lawyer’s 
daughter, thus permitting the authors, Samuel Shipman and John 
B. Hymer, to make such use of the “Mme. X” theme as they saw 
fit. For all its effective theatricalism, and Miss Ferguson’s earnest 
pleading, the piece failed. 

“‘Houseparty” was a trumped-up story of a weak youth in Wil- 
liams College who killed a town girl when she tried to blackmail 
him, and suffered tortures before and after the discovery of the 
victim’s body. The part was well played by Roy Hargraves, one 
of the authors, and well backed by Kenneth Britton, who was the 
other author. The boys managed to keep their play going for 
168 performances, but could never quite turn it into a success. 

A mystery drama of the radio studios, “Remote Control,” lasted 
out ten weeks; an English importation, “(Murder on the Second 
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Floor,” could cover only six; and Michael Gold’s “Fiesta,” with 
which a reorganized Provincetown Players’ group reopened the 
Garrick Theatre (cradle of the Theatre Guild) disappointed a lot 
of people, including particularly Michael Gold. “Fiesta” was a 
colorful but none too wisely cast Mexican melodrama. Five 
struggling weeks and it was gone. “Street Singer,” a thoroughly 
conventional but elaborately staged musical comedy that came in 
the same week, with Queenie Smith pointing her eloquent toes 
through its dances and making much of its obvious romance, 
played nearly two hundred performances. 

A day later, September 18 to be exact, the second resounding 
success of the new year—counting “A Wise Child” the first—was 
scored by “Strictly Dishonorable,” a saucy little comedy of youth 
and the speakeasies, produced by Brock Pemberton and Antoi- 
nette Perry. The town fairly rang with the praises of this play, 
written by Preston Sturges. It practically made new men of the 
generally depressed reviewers. Whether or not they were entirely 
justified in this enthusiasm, you may perhaps be able to judge 
from excerpts and descriptions printed elsewhere in this volume. 

The season by now had begun to take on form, and everybody 
was cheered. England sent over a stunt melodrama called 
“Rope’s End,” in which two degenerate undergraduates, seeking 
a thrill, murder a classmate, crowd his body into a chest, and 
then serve tea to the victim’s aging father from the top of the 
chest. ‘‘Rope’s End” stirred the emotions of the morbid for a 
hundred performances, but missed a general popularity. <A 
comedy satire by Philip Dunning, who wrote ‘‘Broadway” so suc- 
cessfully (with George Abbott as collaborator), was called “Sweet 
Land of Liberty,” and made fun of prohibition. It failed to 
amuse enough wets to make it a profitable venture. 

Then came George White’s new “Scandals,” with a typical 
White cast—meaning that it contained the Howard brothers, 
Frances Williams and, briefly, George himself. It continued 
profitably for 161 showings. “Subway Express,” a murder mys- 
tery skillfully compressed in time to a round trip on the subway 
and in space to the compass of a single subway car, ran on and 
on for months, achieving 271 repetitions before it closed. ‘Two 
women playwrights, Martha Madison and Eva Kay Flint, wrote 
it, and a young man who has since come into considerable promi- 
nence as a stage director, Chester Erskin, attracted attention by 
his effective staging of it. 

Unhappy failures followed this happy September burst of pros- 
perity. “Many Waters,” a placid and intensely human but 
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plainly theatrical little comedy written by Monckton Hoffe, 
brought the popular Ernest Truex back to his home shores. 
Much was hoped for the play, and it did last out 109 perform- 
ances, but the success necessary to its continuance was some way 
missed. Elmer Rice, who had done so notably with “Street 
Scene,” produced a new comedy called “See Naples and Die,” 
which was listed with the failures, although it was played for nine 
weeks. Finally, Gilbert Miller brought Gertrude Lawrence to the 
Empire in a comedy called “Candle Light,” partly to prove that 
Miss Lawrence could act straight parts as well as sing songs, and 
partly to show off the play, adapted from the German by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Leslie Howard was added as leading man, to build 
up the comedy’s attractions, but again success was fairly elusive. 
Mr. Howard left the cast when “Berkeley Square” was ready for 
him, and Ernest Glendinning played the part. Miss Lawrence 
had fifteen weeks with ‘Candle Light,” and then went back to her 
first love, singing songs and cutting up in “The International 
Revue.” 

Otis Skinner, stalwartly representing what used to be known as 
the old school, brought east from Chicago a pleasant little Quin- 
tero comedy called “A Hundred Years Old,” which had done 
nicely in the West. New York found it too placid for its tastes 
and, after the Skinner following had been exhausted in New 
York, the actor took over the play and the direction of his own 
tour, changed the title to “Papa Juan,” and finished out the season 
touring. 

Early in October, Martin Flavin was returned to Broadway 
with “The Criminal Code.” The playwright, achieving immediate 
notice some seasons back with a slightly fantastic drama called 
“Children of the Moon,” had failed to live up to a reputed 
promise, until this prison play was produced by William Harris, 
Jr. Immediately he was hailed as a coming somebody among the 
playwrights. ‘The Criminal Code,” a tragic study of those proc- 
esses of law and justice that are inspired by ignorance and fos- 
tered by indifference, was fairly depressing emotionally, and there- 
fore did not attract large crowds. It was, however, an early selec- 
tion as one of the worthiest of the season’s plays, and continued 
for twenty-two weeks. 

Jane Cowl, having taken up temporarily with a highly theat- 
rical but fairly charming young heroine named ‘‘Jenny,” managed 
to keep her playing for fourteen weeks, despite a cold reception 
by the play’s professional reviewers. Edward Sheldon and Mar- — 
garet Ayer Barnes wrote “Jenny.” Mrs. Fiske also sold her 
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public another modestly clever comedy called ‘Ladies of the 
Jury,” written for her by Fred Ballard; but its appeal was 
limited. 

Chief of the October hits was “June Moon,” a hilarious satire 
of the tune shops written by two of the country’s favorite humor- 
ists, Ring Lardner and George Kaufman. Starting with a positive 
rush, it improved the pace until it had played well into the spring 
months, and is herein included as one of the representative come- 
dies of the year. 

It is indicative of what happened this season that, of the thirty- 
four plays produced during the month of October, only five can 
be fairly counted as successes—‘The Criminal Code,’ “Jenny” 
(thanks to Miss Cowl), “June Moon,” “Ladies of the Jury” 
(thanks to Mrs. Fiske), and “A Wonderful Night,” a new ver- 
sion of Johann Strauss’ “(Die Fledermaus,” staged, with a revolv- 
ing stage, by the Shuberts. The Strauss operetta is a periodic re- 
vival, having been done previously both as “The Merry Countess” 
and “The Night Birds.” Fanny Todd Mitchell did the new book. 

There was improvement in November. There had to be. One 
more October record and the living theatre would have been sunk 
for the season. The first week brought “Berkeley Square” and 
“Bitter Sweet”; the one, London’s favorite fantasy, the other, 
London’s favorite musical comedy. 

Americans were concerned with the success of both these plays. 
John Balderston, of Philadelphia, wrote “Berkeley Square,” and 
Peggy Wood, of Brooklyn, sang “Bitter Sweet” to its London suc- 
cess. Over here, both casts were largely English. Evelyn Laye, 
a favorite prima donna on the other side, came to sing in “Bitter 
Sweet,” and Leslie Howard, who owns a part of the American 
rights, played the lead in “Berkeley Square.” 

A lightly running domestic comedy called “Broken Dishes,” 
Martin Flavin’s second play of the season, won a popular-priced 
success, with the help of Donald Meek, chief of the comic repre- 
sentatives of the common “peepul.” A musical piece, “Heads 
Up,” held on for 144 performances, also with the help of the forces 
that make for cheaper playgoing. 

“Your Uncle Dudley,” a comedy farce by Howard Lindsay and 
Bertrand Robinson, just missed popular success with Walter Con- 
nelly, though it lingered for twelve weeks, and later stayed sixteen 
weeks in Chicago with Thomas W. Ross. “It Never Rains” ran 
on and on, even after folks thought it couldn’t possibly last an- 
other week. It was by Aurania Rouverol, the author of “Skid- 
ding,” which had a similar experience the season before. “Mendel, 
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Inc.,” a Jewish comedy stuffed with comedians and wisecracks, 
enjoyed a similar adventure. David Freedman adapted the play 
from his own novel of the same title. 

Having offered so much the first three weeks of its existence, 
November ran out its days with three additional outstanding hits. 
Two, “Sons-O’-Guns” and “Fifty Million Frenchmen,” were 
musical; one, “Young Sinners,” was seductive. ‘“Sons-O’-Guns,” 
being the initial venture of a couple of young showmen, Bobby 
Connelly and Arthur Swanstrom, the first a creator of dance steps 
and the second a stage director, was blessed with a wisely chosen 
cast and competently staged. Jack Donahue was its chief come- 
dian and, as has been his recent custom, an immediate success 
with his audience. 

“Fifty Million Frenchmen” also signalized the advent of new 
producing interests. With Ray Goetz figuring as liaison officer, 
the money came from the Warner Brothers, of the film business. 
It was not the first moving picture capital to figure in the living 
theatre. Paramount picture folk have long controlled the desti- 
nies of the firm that still carries Charles Frohman’s name at its 
masthead. But it was the first important venture of picture pro- 
ducers since the talkies began taking over all available stage manu- 
scripts. It indicated that the screen folk will hereafter maintain 
a much closer alliance with the legitimate theatre than formerly. 
The Warners are expected to produce several spectacular musical 
pieces the coming season. 

“Young Sinners” was helped somewhat by the reputation 
“Strictly Dishonorable” had made with a scene of an interrupted 
seduction earlier in the season. In this instance a good boy 
gone wrong because his father gives him too much money and 
too little thought, is literally whipped into shape by a large and 
muscular physical trainer. A part of the training is the importa- 
tion of a girl friend to pal about with the boy. The girl friend 
turns out to be the boy’s sweetheart, and though she is willing to 
give all for love, he, having gained in noble thoughts as well as 
physical health, rejects her. Thus is the scene one of those morally 
immoral incidents about which playgoers frequently go quite daft. 

The holiday months added something, but not much, to the list 
of worthy entertainment in the theatre. Out of twenty-five new 
productions, I can count four or five in December that proceeded 
to justify their existence by pleasing fair-sized crowds. The first 
of these was A. A. Milne’s not too whimsical domestic comedy, 
“Michael and Mary,” which, playing in the small Charles Hop- 
kins Theatre, stayed on through the season and won a place in 
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the lists of best plays of the year made up by several of the 
experts. , 

The Guild, having none too happy a time, had banked greatly 
on the return of Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, the popular 
heads of its first acting company. *The Lunts came and brought 
with them “Meteor,” a smartly written drama by the S. N. 
Behrman, who did so well with “The Second Man.” It proved 
an interesting character study for Lunt, that of an erratic egotist, 
but none too popular a play for those who follow after the 
Guild’s subscribers. Mr. Lunt also suffered an attack of bursitis 
that made playing difficult for him, compelling him to carry one 
arm in a sling for weeks. After twelve weeks, taking one thing 
with another, the Guild was glad to close “Meteor.” 

Christmas week saw three hits started—Walter Ferris’s adapta- 
tion of the Italian Casella’s “Death Takes a Holiday,” St. John 
Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser” (excerpts from both of which 
are here included), and “Wake Up and Dream,” another Cochran 
revue from London, sporting the well liked Jack Buchanan as 
its chief attraction. 

The locally organized Irish Theatre, which had tried earlier 
with Sean O’Casey’s “The Silver Tassie” and failed, came back 
with a new group of players and a revival of Synge’s “Playboy 
of the Western World,” but that, too, failed to draw. Edwin 
Justus Mayer, after months of comparative idleness, made pos- 
sible by his success some seasons back with “The Firebrand,” 
returned with an eloquently written comedy of eighteenth cen- 
tury London. The famed debtors’ prison of Newgate was its 
locale, and “Children of Darkness” the title finally agreed upon 
after “The Gaoler’s Wench” had been discarded. It was, in 
effect, a dramatization of the last days of Jonathan Wild, notori- 
ous criminal and trapper of criminals, of whom Fielding wrote. 
Basil Sydney and Mary Ellis were principally concerned with the 
playing of “Children of Darkness,” Miss Ellis as the jailer’s un- 
moral daughter, and Mr. Sydney as the Count La Ruse, the titled 
prisoner she favored but finally lost. For all its fine workman- 
ship and eloquent speech, the Mayer play was a bit grimy and 
depressing. The public had had enough of it in ten weeks. 

Leo Bulgakov, who came over with the Moscow Art Players 
and elected to stay on in America, produced a deliberately 
modernized version of Gorky’s “At the Bottom,” (also known 
in America as “Night Lodging,”) and, with a codperative com- 
pany and a cheap theatre, managed to play it to much applause 
for ten weeks, starting early in January. It was, I thought, 
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weakened by an excess of the rougher American idioms, but to 
many this brought the Gorky text impressively up to date. 
William Laurence made the adaptation. 

Edgar Selwyn, having been fooling for many months with a 
musical comedy satire that was to make sport of America’s 
stuffed-shirt patriots, and having sunk something like $140,000 
in the experiment, finally decided to brave Broadway with it. 
“Strike Up the Band” was the title, and the comedians, Bobby 
Clark and Paul McCullough, were added to the cast. The book, 
made over by Morrie Ryskind from an original idea by George 
S. Kaufman, won a riotous reception in New York, and the 
George Gershwin score was generously approved. ‘Thus was 
success dragged out of a threatened defeat. ‘‘Strike Up the 
Band” ran the season out. 

Don Marquis, who is unhappiest when he tries to transfer his 
fine humor to the stage, suffered a failure with ‘“Everything’s 
Jake”; Maurice Moscovitch, a Jewish actor with a London repu- 
tation, gave satisfaction to his people, but little comfort to his 
producers, with an upstanding performance in “Josef Suss,” an 
adaptation of Lion Feuchtwanger’s novel, “Power”; and the 
Trish failed again with a revival of “General John Regan.” 

Early in February, Arthur Hopkins introduced Donald Ogden 
Stewart as a playwright, with ‘“Rebound,” which is included in 
this book as one of the representative American comedies of 
the year. Its success was attributed in part to the popularity of 
Hope Williams, the gifted amateur who had scored the previous 
season in “Paris Bound.” 

Katharine Cornell, who, of the younger women, is probably 
America’s leading hope as an emotional actress, came forth in a 
fairly tawdry tragic play called “Dishonored Lady,” playing it 
so completely to the satisfaction of her following that she was 
able to stay on at the Empire for sixteen weeks. 

A week later the international “Topaze,” a satiric comedy 
by Marcel Pagnol, detailing the rise of a diffident and retiring 
school-master who learns how to graft and thus grows powerful, 
was successfully produced with Frank Morgan a featured actor. 
A day later John Wexley’s sensationally dramatic “The Last 
Mile” had the town abuzz with praise, and thus also won its 
way into these pages as one of the year’s outstanding exhibits. 

The Shuberts, having successfully organized subscription 
groups in Chicago and Philadelphia, with which to meet the 
growing competition of the Theatre Guild, and having impressed 
these organizations with their importation of “Death Takes a 
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Holiday,” tried again, a little less successfully, with “The Infinite 
Shoeblack,”’ written by Norman MacOwen and credited with a 
London Stage Society success. The piece ran for eighty perform- 
ances in New York, but not without a struggle. “Apron Strings,” 
is an amusing little piece about a boy whose mother was one 
of those Advice to the Lovelorn ladies of the daily press. When 
she died she left him letters of instruction to be read on every 
important occasion of his life, particularly when he should become 
engaged and when he should marry. This advice got him into 
a lot of trouble. The veteran Jefferson De Angelis was promi- 
nently cast, and Roger Pryor played the boy. “Apron Strings” 
ran the season. out. 

An event of midwinter was the arrival of China’s chief actor, 
Mei Lan-fang, subsidized on a tour by his government, so the 
story ran, that we might have a better understanding of Chinese 
dramatic art than we could gain from our various Chinatowns. 
Mr. Mei performed in the Chinese manner, and in a series of 
short plays, confining himself to a repertory of female characters. 
His success bordered the sensational. Coming for two weeks, 
he played for five weeks and to large and generously applausive 
audiences. He could have played longer. 

February also saw the belated appearance of Master Ed 
Wynn, the country’s favorite among the professional nit-wits. 
He came this time in a simple extravaganza of his own devising 
called ‘Simple Simon,” backed by another of those Josef Urban 
settings that do much to give a production distinction, as well 
as a Ziegfeld production that does even more. Mr. Wynn played 
to huge audiences until late June, and then retired, almost 
precipitately, to his Long Island country place, which he calls 
“Cracked Ceilings.” 

A new domestic comedy, “Those We Love,” written by George 
Abbott and S. K. Lauren, and produced by Philip Dunning, 
proved a little too disturbingly honest for popularity. It justi- 
fied again the husband who slips but doesn’t mean to, and it 
was generously acclaimed by the experts as an honest bit of 
work. The Coburns, Mr. and Mrs. Charles, tried valiantly to 
get something worth while out of “The Plutocrat,” fashioned 
for the stage by Arthur Goodrich from Booth Tarkington’s novel. 
They held on desperately for a hundred performances, and 
boasted the endorsement of many prominent casuals among their 
patrons, including the Rev. Dr. Cadman, of the radio world. 

This second month of the new year was also marked by the 
Theatre Guild’s valiant effort to recover lost ground by turning 
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again to George Bernard Shaw, and by the production of the 
Bradford-Connelly “The Green Pastures.” The Guild produced 
Mr. Shaw’s “The Apple Cart,” a distinguished job of writing, 
as was to be expected, but a somewhat involved and overlong 
discussion of English politics. Eighty-eight performances, carry- 
ing it past the subscribers, and it was through. 

“The Green Pastures,” as previously noted, achieved one of 
those electrically impressive overnight successes, later was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize, as the best play of the year, and ran 
through the summer. 

A minor incident of this period was the assembling of an enter- 
tainment called “The International Revue,” boasting in its 
make-up famed performers of many countries. They were led by 
Gertrude Lawrence, of England, Harry Richman, of night club 
New York, and Argitinita, a dancer from Spain. Argitinita, 
however, suffered a quick eclipse. Her dances were nothing the 
revue public could become excited about, and she had been 
unfortunately overpraised in the preliminary billing. She took 
$10,000, as balm to a wounded pride, and released her manager 
from his contract. Without her, “The International Revue” 
prospered briefly and then faded away. 

March was filled with disappointments. A company of 
Japanese players, headed by Tokujiro Tsutsui, hoped to duplicate 
the Mei Lan-fang success, but failed. No one seemed to care 
much for the Japs’ exciting imitations of Western drama. Alice 
Brady, following her adventure with two unsuccessful plays, “Karl 
and Anna” and “Game of Love and Death,” at the Guild, per- 
mitted Al Woods to present her in a graveyard satire called 
“Love, Honor and Betray,” being a story told by the shades 
of three men who had been brought to their graves by one woman. 
Six weeks and Miss Brady was back directing the housework. 

Mrs. Fiske revived ‘The Rivals,” and played Mrs. Malaprop. 
She was helped by a cast of importance, that veteran veteran, 
James T. Powers, playing Acres. But four weeks a little more 
than satisfied the demand. The Guild, still hopeful, brought 
Alla Nazimova forward in Turgenev’s “A Month in the Country,” 
and managed seventy performances with it. Will Hodge, wearied 
of being thought too pure to be any fun, wrote himself a comedy 
in which he played a Western judge in New York on a terrible 
bust. He called it “The Old Rascal,” and won more praise from 
the Broadway reviewers than he has had for years in these 
parts. Maurice Chevalier, having extra weeks to fill in accord- 
ing to the terms of a Dillingham contract, gave two weeks to song 
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singing and audience charming at the Fulton, with complete suc- 
cess, assisted by a colored orchestra. Fritz Leiber brought the 
Chicago civic Shakespeare company to town and played three 
successful weeks, much to everybody’s surprise, including Mr. 
Leiber’s. : 

April picked up considerably. For one thing the Guild pro- 
duced Philip Barry’s “Hotel Universe,” a metaphysical drama 
that devotes two hours (without intermission) to a serious dis- 
cussion of life and its mysteries. The discussion is indulged in 
by six or eight interesting persons, each with a problem to solve, 
each the victim of what the psychoanalysts call fixations. These 
find release through the counsel of an old gentleman who Iives 
very close to the borderline that separates the sane from the 
insane, or it may be, the sane from the saner. The spiritually 
minded among the Guild subscribers loved ‘Hotel Universe.” 
The others couldn’t understand it. 

This was also the month that the returning Jed Harris, after 
having acquired a fortune and retired from play production, 
came trotting back from England to produce a new version of 
Chekov’s “Uncle Vanya,” adapted for him by Rose Caylor, who 
is Mrs. Ben Hecht. It was a splendidly cast and staged revival, 
with Lillian Gish, returned from the cinemas, playing its heroine, 
with gentle charm; and it attracted large audiences. Walter 
Connolly and Osgood Perkins were in the cast. 

The Shuberts did another generously staged operetta, “Three 
Little Girls,” with Natalie and Bettina Hall, formerly of the 
American Opera Company, in the cast. Eva Le Gallienne most 
happily added “Romeo and Juliet” to her repertory at the Civic 
Repertory Theatre—most happily, at least, where her Juliet was 
concerned. The support was so-so, the production interesting. 

Mr. Harry Lauder celebrated the silver anniversary of his 
farewell tours. Somebody tried to revive an old-fashioned min- 
strel show, with old-fashioned minstrels, which proved a new- 
fashioned frost. A one-character play called ‘“‘Courtesan,” written 
by Irving Kaye Davis, was played by Elsa Shelley. With the 
aid of the telephone and a group of mythical off-stage characters 
(who never answered the questions she asked them), Miss Shelley 
managed to sustain a kind of interest in the story of a kept lady 
who hoped to force her way into the upper social set, and jumped 
out of an eighteen-story window when she failed. Two days later 
the play jumped after her. 

The Little Theatre Tournament, in May, added a week to the 
usual schedule. The first week was given over, as usual, to 
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the contest of the Little Theatre groups—twenty one-act plays 
being offered by twenty groups, in five nights, and the four 
hari of cash prizes playing for the Belasco trophy the sixth 
night. 

The second week was devoted to a contest for full-length plays, 
five being offered from Monday to Friday and the winner—in this 
instance a domestic comedy, “The New Freedom,” written by 
Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis, of Columbia University—was 
repeated the sixth night. 

The one-act play prizes went to the Association Players’ Stock 
Company of the New York Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 
the Morse Players of St. Louis, the Studio Players, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the Paravent Players of Providence, R. I., as more 
fully appears in the records of this event on another page. 

The spring months, with a stretch or two of early hot weather, 
brought the theatre season to its tapering-off period a month 
earlier than usual. There were, I counted, eight or ten fewer 
playhouses offering legitimate attractions the first of May this 
year than there were the first of May last year. ‘ 

George Cohan, as already reported, revived “The Tavern” and 
“The Song and Dance Man.” The road had taught him, Mr. 
Cohan confessed when he got home, that he was still stage- 
struck. 

The Players’ Club added its customary revival of an old play 
to the thinning spring list. This year the club offered the 
Arnold Bennett-Edward Knoblock “Milestones,” and played the 
Austin Strong-Lloyd Osborne “Little Father of the Wilderness” 
as a curtain-raiser. This gave the president emeritus of the 
Actors’ Equity Association, Francis Wilson, a chance to re-create 
the réle of Pére Marlotte, which he had played eighteen or 
twenty years before, to prove that he really could act something 
beside comedy rdles. The week’s engagement was, as usual, a 
complete success. 

The Theatre Guild Juniors, augmented by such guest stars as 
they felt they needed, decided to stage a third edition of the 
“Garrick Gaieties.” The result served to cheer Broadway. The 
same week the Philadelphia Theatre Association brought over 
“Lysistrata,” from Philadelphia, and the theatre season passed 
out quietly with a Shubert renewal of the “Artists and Models” 
revue series. 
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THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By CHARLES COLLINS 
Drama Critic Chicago Tribune 


A SURVEY of the Chicago stage for the season 1929-30, 
taking Memorial Day as a convenient marker of its Alpha and 
Omega, brings clearly into view the growing importance of the 
art theatre movement, as represented by repertory companies, 
“civic” productions and subscription-list programs. The con- 
tributions of this phase of theatrical activity to the Chicago 
scene were numerous and notable. Without the stimulants which 
they injected into the thinning blood of the drama, the stage 
year in this region would have seemed, from the playgoing point 
of view, like a case of serious invalidism, especially during the 
last quarter, when its pulse-beat became faint and irregular, and 
its temperature dangerously subnormal. 

’ Checking over the playbills of the period, one discovers the 
titles of 112 pieces that had a right to expect attention from 
dramatic critics. (Shakespearean repertories accounted for 19 
of them.) To this total, no less than 38 titles were supplied 
by various aspects of the theatre of cultural ideals. Which is 
33 per cent—a decidedly impressive share. Moreover, upon 
scanning the list, one will observe that out of the two-thirds 
position held by the so-called “commercial” (let’s nickname it 
“regular” or “old-line’”’) stage, there were only 26 attractions, 
dramatic and musical, of superior quality. The rest, although 
they included certain entertainments representing Broadway ex- 
travagance and popularity, carried no enchantment that lingers 
in the memory. They ranged from average run-of-the-shop 
stuff to extreme inferiority. 

This new phase of the theatre deserves, therefore, to be chron- 
icled with some precision. It was represented in Chicago by 
the Theatre Guild, the Dramatic League, the Goodman Theatre 
and the Civic Theatre. Here is a statement of its products: 

The Theatre Guild: “Caprice,” with Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne; “Wings over Europe”; Shaw’s “Major Barbara”; 
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Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude”; and Karel Capek’s good 
Om cn. UR.” 

The Dramatic League of Chicago: “Thunder in the Aine St; 
John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. Fraser”; “The Infinite Shoe- 
black”; “The Matriarch,”’ with Constance Collier; and “Dear 
Old England.” 

The Goodman Theater repertory company: “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Capek’s “The Makropoulos Secret”; “Tour du Monde”; 
Paul Green’s “The Field God”; Sheridan’s “The Rivals”; ‘“Kol- 
pak Must Dance,” by Hellmuth Unger; “Ariadne,” by A. A. 
Milne; and “Escape,” by John Galsworthy. 

The Civic Theater: Fritz Leiber’s company in ten plays by 
Shakespeare, as follows: “Hamlet,” “Julius Cesar,” “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Twelfth Night,” “Richard ITI,” “As You Like It,” “King Lear,” 
and “Othello.” Late in the season the Civic also staged a series 
of light opera classics by the American wing of the Civic Opera 
company—“The Bohemian Girl,” “The Chimes of Normandy,” 
“The Gondoliers,” and “The Yeomen of the Guard.” : 

The appearance of the Dramatic League and the Chicago Civic 
Shakespeare Society (Mr. Leiber’s sponsorship) represented new 
developments. The former entered the field of subscription-list 
plays in fairly direct competition with the Theatre Guild, and 
after its debut in Chicago extended its operations to Philadel- 
phia, where the title, the Professional Players, was used. Other 
cities, among them Boston, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Detroit, will be added to the circuit next season. 

The Dramatic League proclaims itself an expression of experi- 
enced professional management, and promises its subscribers the 
high skill in acting and authorship that characterize the “com- 
mercial” stage at its best. It has been a transparent secret that 
Mr. Lee Shubert is the director-in-chief of the organization. His 
associates in the venture (various New York producers of estab- 
lished reputation) and the members of his board of strategy 
remain unnamed. 

The five plays of the Dramatic League’s season were of British 
origin. They varied in merit, but none of them represented a 
misspent evening in the theatre. They were effectively staged, 
according to the standard methods of scene-design, and they 
were excellently acted. The list provided the national season 
with one signal success—“The First Mrs. Fraser.” The sub- 
scribers to the League were pleased with their investment, and 
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plans for a second season were begun with nearly 8,000 sub- 
scriptions on the books. 

The Chicago Civic Shakespeare Society sprang full-fledged out 
of the mind and purse of Harley L. Clarke, a utilities magnate. 
Fritz Leiber, as the only available die-hard of the classic rep- 
ertories, was placed in command of a twelve weeks’ season of 
Shakespeare at the Civic—a small, handsome playhouse in the 
new Opera building. Moreover, he was given a contract for five 
years, with guarantees. His company was inadequate to the 
severe task of staging ten of the major tragedies and comedies 
in a period of three months, and most of the work was in the 
rough-edged vein of Shakespearean “stock.” The “Hamlet,” 
however, was an organically sound and unified production, with 
settings in a gay moderne style, designed by Herman Rosse. 
Mr. Leiber’s first season, although filled with flaws, gratified 
playgoing appetites that were famished for the neglected classics, 
and it must be regarded as laudable pioneering for the future. 

The Theatre Guild ended its third formal season in Chicago 
with a subscription list that gladdens the hearts of its directorate. 
It looks forward to the fourth with nearly 15,000 signatures on 
the dotted lines. This city has become such an important factor 
in the Guild’s plans that the establishment of a branch executive 
office here is not unlikely, and the acquisition of a theatre all 
its own, either by renting or building, is a distant possibility. 
The run of “Strange Interlude” was a notable box office affair. 
It kept the Blackstone filled for four months. 

The Goodman Theater repertory company, born and bred in 
Chicago, a native product in every way, went through its fifth 
season with gratifying results. Its young people began to grow 
up; its acting became more stageworthy; its grasp of the art 
theatre ideal strengthened. First nights at the Goodman were 
pleasant affairs, although “Kolpak Must Dance” was a surly 
specimen of the Da-da glooms, and “Ariadne” was negligible 
fluff. Its “Romeo and Juliet” had alternating heroines, Katherine 
Krug and Joan Madison, both young; the former fair and crystal- 
line, the latter dark and pensive. Its “Makropoulos Secret’’ 
was an admirable illustration of modern decorative stagecraft. 
Its “Holiday” had definite rights of comparison with the Broad- 
way original. 

In the early spring, the Goodman began a campaign (some- 
what belated, it seemed) for subscribers to its next year’s pro- 
gram. The objective was 10,000, and by June 1 about 4,000 
of them were in the bag. The close of the season was given a 
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surprising turn by the sudden resignation of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, director of the Goodman and its school since the founda- 
tion, on the ground that the trustees of the Art Institute (under 
whose wing the theatre exists) were seeking to exercise a form 
of remote control which conflicted with his ideals of art theatre 
repertory. Hubert Osborne, of his staff of stage directors (he 
put on “The Makropoulos Secret,” “Holiday,” “Kolpak Must 
Dance” and “Ariadne”), was promptly appointed his successor, 
and the trustees promised an improved company, with guest 
stars, for the coming year. 

Taking up the Chicago stage “ex-art theatre,” as the stock 
market experts would say, one finds that first-class plays were 
comparatively infrequent; that gilt-edged musical shows were 
scarce; and that revivals seemed to be the fashion of the year. 
In the field of drama, the following engagements may be marked 
with the star of significance: 

“Journey’s End”; “The Perfect Alibi”; “The Kingdom of 
God” and “The Love Duel,” both with Ethel Barrymore; “The 
Age of Innocence,” because Katharine Cornell was in it; “Bird 
in Hand”; “June Moon”; “Street Scene”; “Let Us Be Gay”; 
“Gambling,” because it brought George M. Cohan back to 
Chicago as an actor after years of absence; “Strictly Dishonor- 
able”; William Géillette’s farewell in ‘Sherlock Holmes”; the 
Stratford-upon-Avon company, from the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, in nine of the classic plays, well acted; Mei Lan-fang, 
the Chinese marvel of hermaphroditism in acting; “Many a Slip,” 
with a perfect cast; “Candle Light,” with Eugenie Leontovich 
as its rising star; and “Solid South,” with Richard Bennett in 
a picturesque character study. 

The best musical shows—of excellent quality although not 
numerous—were: “Follow Thru’; ‘The New Moon”; “Show 
Boat”; “Animal Crackers,” with the Marx fraternity; “Nina 
Rosa”; “Whoopee”; “A Wonderful Night” (a brilliant affair 
shamefully neglected by playgoers); ‘The Street Singer,” with 
Queenie Smith; and ‘The Little Show.” 

A list of the Chicago theatres now devoted, whole or part 
time, to the flesh-and-blood drama, with the number of attrac- 
tions they have housed during the past season, may be of some 
statistical interest. Here it is: Adelphi, 3; Apollo, 4; Black- 
stone, 4; Cort, 7; Civic, 2 (repertories); Erlanger, 9; Garrick, 
8; Grand Opera House, 8; Goodman, 9; Great Northern, 2 (long 
runs); Harris, 6; Illinois, 3; Majestic, 5; Playhouse, 4; Princess, 
7; Selwyn, 6; Studebaker, 4; Woods, 2 (summer of 1929 only). 
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A catalogue of the “ten best plays” of the Chicago season, 
according to the opinions and preferences of this writer, would 
be of no special value here, for it would certainly include a 
number of titles from this and last year’s blue ribbon announce- 
ments in Manhattan. It would be marked, however, by the 
omission of three plays that have been premiated by many of 
my Eastern colleagues—“Strictly Dishonorable,” ‘‘Holiday,” and 
“June Moon.” To compensate for my eccentricity of taste, I 
would award “Strictly Dishonorable” a teddy bear, as a thin, 
unpersuasive comedy of prurient appeal; “Holiday” an orchid, as 
an example of affected and “precious” dialogue written in a 
Greenwich Village state of mind; and “June Moon” a night- 
blooming cereus, as a technical Broadway satire whose cleverness 
does not carry with much vitality across the Hudson. 

The most vivid incidents of the year—premieres which had 
the stir of emotion or the thrill of new adventure in playgoing— 
were the appearances of Mr. Cohan in ‘Gambling’; of Mr. 
Gillette in his Ave atque vale, with the revival of “Sherlock 
Holmes”; and of Mei Lan-fang, exquisitely revealing the mys- 
teries of the Chinese drama. These were first nights that deserve 
to be called memorable occasions. In Mr. Cohan’s case, the 
enthusiasm with which he was received, after twelve years’ 
absence from the Chicago stage, caused a change in his destiny. 
That night the retreating drama won a victory against the 
talkies, although it may have been only an affair of outposts. 
Mr. Cohan found that the old fire of the stage was still burning, 
and he was so deeply moved by the experience that he imme- 
diately canceled a Hollywood contract for the exploitation of 
his works, and plunged into theatrical production with renewed 
vigor. 

The long runs in Chicago were few, and several plays of 
which distance records were expected—for example, ‘“Journey’s 
End” and “Street Scene”—disappointed their managements. The 
leaders in the race were “Strange Interlude,” with seventeen 
weeks; “Nina Rosa,” an operetta, with sixteen; “Your Uncle 
Dudley,” with sixteen (at two theatres and on a cut-rate basis) ; 
and “Strictly Dishonorable,” with fifteen. 

June 1 marked the end of first-class, or two-a-day, vaudeville 
in Chicago. The Palace, a Chicago institution for almost twenty 
years (the present theatre, however, is new), succumbed to the 
tendency of the times and became a “continuous” house, offering 
mixed bills of vaudeville and films. Thus the Palace of New 
York lost its only surviving sister. 
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“Now then,” I can hear people who think of the theatre as 
merely show business, saying, “this talk of plays and _ their 
worthiness and art theatres and such is all very well in its way; 
but what about the box offices? How did they fare during the 
season of 1929-30 in Chicago?” 

Well, what with the stock market debacle of November, and 
Chicago’s public pay roll moratorium of February, and the 
menace of the talkies, and everything, there is not much to be 
said for show business in Chicago during the period under dis- 
cussion. I didn’t help to count the money, but I heard the 
groans, the wails, the shrieks of dismay, that came from the 
managers’ offices; and I gathered the impression that the traffic 
in amusements was no laughing matter. To put it bluntly, 
show business in Chicago was terrible. 


SAN FRANCISCO YEAR, 1929-30 


By Gerorce C. WARREN 
Drama Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


SAN FRANCISCO and Broadway were brought much nearer 
to each other during the theatrical year which ended May 31. 
Many of the New York plays were done here within a few weeks 
of their Broadway premieres or immediately after the close of 
runs there, and with players of the original casts in the principal 
roles. 

This factor of the year was perhaps its most significant and 
vital feature. As it ends, the collapse of the Henry Duffy pro- 
ducing-stock venture, five and a half years old, is the sensation 
of the moment, and a great loss to the drama on the Pacific 
Coast. Duffy’s productions have grown better and better, his 
casts finer with the passing seasons, with guest stars of importance 
the order of the day. 

The activity of the police censors has been another thing 
that has been notable, and the increasing number of original 
productions has given agreeable novelty to the year. 

Perhaps the most important of these plays tried out in San 
Francisco was Noel Coward’s “The Queen Was in the Parlour,” 
which Edward Belasco and Home Curran produced handsomely, 
with Pauline Frederick, Vernon Steel and William Stack in 
the cast. The play is several years old but had not before 
been done professionally in the United States—there was, I 
think, a performance or two by a Boston Little Theatre group. 

As this is written, Paul Bissinger’s intimate revue, built along 
the lines of “The Little Show,” with which Bissinger was con- 
nected as assistant stage manager and player of bits, is being 
got into shape for a New York opening in August. It is called 
“Hi-There!” has Odette Myrtil and Ken Murray at the head 
of the cast, and was staged by Alexander Leftwich. It was pro- 
duced at Erlanger’s Columbia Theatre, the new playhouse on 
the San Francisco amusement map, a handsome house, made out 
of the old Orpheum Theatre, richly and tastefully decorated and 
furnished by Albert Herter, the artist. 

24 
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The house was opened March 10 by Charles L. Wagner, who 
presented Madge Kennedy in A. A. Milne’s “The Perfect Alibi,” 
bringing out several of the players who were in the piece during 
its season’s run at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York— 
Alan Bunce, Richie Ling, Carson Davenport, Leo G. Carroll and 
A. P. Kaye. 

An original play that will probably have further production, 
as Leo Carrillo finds in one of its characters a role that suits 
him, was Dr. Charles D. McGettigan’s “Quien Sabe?” a romantic 
melodrama dealing with the bandit, Joaquin Murietta, founded 
on legends and information that came from Mrs. McGettigan, 
who was a daughter of General Vallejo, an official in California 
under Mexican dominion. 

The play, produced by the College Players of St. Ignatius 
College, under the direction of James J. Gill, had a week’s run 
in a downtown theatre and attracted much attention from the 
public. Carrillo, now on his way from a year in Australia, 
wants to produce it with himself as Murietta, on his return to 
America. 

This same body of amateurs made two other original produc- 
tions during the year. One was a farce, called “Stop! Go!” by 
Marion Short and Pauline Phelps; and the other a mystery 
melodrama, “The Sky Train,” by Paul Cruger, a writer for talk- 
ing pictures in Hollywood. 

Henry Duffy staged H. H. Van Loan’s and Lolita Westman’s 
comedy, “Cooking Her Goose,” with Nydia Westman starred, 
at his Alcazar Theatre, afterward presenting it over his circuit 
in Hollywood, Oakland and Portland. 

Two ambitious musical pieces were staged here, one of them 
a comic opera called “Bambina,” written, book and music, by 
Myrta Bel Gallaher, and staged by Edward Royce, with Nancy 
Welford, Al St. John, the movie comedian, Marie Wells, and 
Edwin Woods in the cast. It was well done, but. failed to 
click. The other, “Oh, Susanna,” had the days of ’49 for its 
theme, and Bernard McConville for its author. Aubrey Stauffer 
wrote the score. It was tried in Los Angeles as well as San 
Francisco, but did not make the grade, although it was hand- 
somely staged. 

Oliver Morosco put on a play, ‘“The Woman in White,” which 
had Charlotte Walker for its star, but it failed utterly. Mrs. 
Fremont Older, wife of the editor of the San Francisco Call, 
was the author. Two other plays, done by amateurs, had first 
performances on any stage: Edna Higgins Strachan’s “The 
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McMurray Chin,” a domestic comedy of promise, and “To Serve 
the Queen,” which retells the legend of King Arthur, Queen 
Guinevere and Sir Launcelot, written by Roland English Hartley 
of the University of California. The first of these was produced 
in Oakland, the other in Berkeley. » 

Police censorship was exercised on four plays. George Scar- 
borough’s “Bad Babies” was raided twice at the Capitol Theatre, 
but the cases were dropped when the producer closed the show 
to save the young actors and they were hardly more than chil- 
dren representing school boy and girl bandits and harlots—from 
further arrests. Sidney Goldtree’s tiny upstairs theatre, the 
Green Street, was made a mark. Two raids were made on a 
farce called “Easy for Zee Zee”; two on the farce, “The Flat 
Tire,” both adaptations from the French, and eight on the 
Viennese farce by Dr. Julius Horst, ‘“The Peephole.” Goldtree 
escaped with verdicts of “Not Guilty” or hung juries, but the 
police under Corporal Peter Peshon, morals censor, and Captain 
Layne, of the morals squad, kept arresting the actors until 
Goldtree took off the Horst farce, and substituted ‘“The Married 
Virgin,” an adaptation of Edouard Bourdet’s “The Rubicon,” 
which is now running. 

There is some hope of a reorganization of the Henry Duffy 
Players and a continuation of its activities on a smaller scale. 
There is a receiver in charge and performances continue. Too 
great expansion and bad business for six months are given as 
the reasons for the failure of the organization. Duffy had two 
theatres in San Francisco, two in Oakland, two in Hollywood 
and one each in Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

During the year he had among his guest stars Mary Boland, 
Violet Heming, Frances Starr, Dale Winter, Leo Carrillo, Robert 
McWade, Eugene O’Brien, Taylor Holmes, May Robson, Tom 
Moore, Kay Hammond, Frank Craven, Charlotte Greenwood, 
Kolb and Dill, Nydia Westman, Guy Bates Post, Violet Kemble 
Cooper and Mabel Taliaferro, In several cases he brought 
out supporting players from the New York casts of such plays 
as “Ladies of the Jury,” “Let Us Be Gay,” “Remote Control,” 
“Salt Water” and “Holiday.” 

Belasco and Curran have made a number of handsome produc- 
tions besides “The Queen Was in the Parlour.” They staged 
for the first time in the West, W. Somerset Maugham’s “East of 
Suez” with Lenore Ulric starred; “The Criminal Code,” for 
which they brought Arthur Byron, Russell Hardie, Leo G. Curley, 
Thomas Findlay, and Walter Kingsford of the New York cast : 
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“Lulu Belle,” which had Dorothy Burgess in the Ulric part; 
and “Follow Thru,” done in association with Schwab and Mandel, 
and with Zelma O’Neal, Allen Kearns and Mary Lawlor featured. 

Few traveling attractions visited the Pacific Coast, but those 
that came were well received. Ethel Barrymore had the biggest 
engagement she has ever done here with “The Kingdom of God” 
and “The Love Duel,” each for two weeks; and “Journey’s 
End,” with Basil Gill as Lieutenant Osborne, played six weeks 
to sell-out business. “Bird in Hand,” presented by the com- 
pany which afterward went into New York, replacing there the 
actors who were the American originals, did four big weeks. 
“After Dark” had a hilarious engagement of six weeks, and 
“June Moon,” with the Chicago cast, did well. Mae West in 
“Diamond Lil” did not fare well. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Festival Players had a big two 
weeks, selling out often, and giving fine, smooth performances 
of nine of Shakespeare’s plays; and Ben Greet brought his com- 
pany for a week, presenting the quarto “Hamlet,” “Everyman,” 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and “Twelfth Night.” Another 
English company, headed by Maurice Colbourne and: Barry 
Jones, played repertory for two weeks, offering Shaw’s “Arms 
and the Man,” Milne’s “The Dover Road” and Oscar Wilde’s 
“The Importance of Being Earnest.” ‘Their performances were 
fairly even and interesting and the business about of the same 
type. 

Bey in the year Fay Bainter was seen in “Jealousy,” to fair 

business, and Helen Hayes came in “Coquette,” but the engage- 
ment was spoiled by Mary Pickford’s preceding her in the talk- 
ing picture of the play. Edna Hibbard appeared in two plays 
not suited to her style, Rachel Crother’s “Let Us Be Gay” and 
“The Door Between,” by Vincent Lawrence, whose “Among the 
Married” made some impression recently, acted by a Pacific 
Coast cast. 

“Little Accident” was liked here, and Fay Marbe appeared 
for a week in her “one girl revue,” to fair business. An inter- 
esting engagement was that of Noel Madison, son of Maurice 
Moscovitch, who played Cadell in Patrick Hamilton’s “‘Rope’s 
End.” He made an excellent impression, but did not draw the 
crowds. 

The Little Theatre groups have been active with two of the 
San Francisco bodies taking possession of their own theatres 
as this goes to press. One of these, the Players’ Guild, has a 
pretty theatre seating 500 persons. Stanley MacLewee has 
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worked long and hard to get this theatre open. His first offering 
was Frederick Lonsdale’s “(On Approval,” followed by “Children 
of Darkness” by Edwin Justus Mayer. Professional casts are 
employed, and each play runs two weeks. The theatre will close 
for the summer after the third production, not yet announced. 
This group has a subscription list of 2500. 

The Reginald Travers Players will take possession of the 
Travers Theatre, a very intimate playhouse, financed for two 
years, installed in the Fairmont Hotel. It will seat 172 persons, 
and is on a subscription basis. The opening play will be “The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 

The playhouse of Berkeley has kept open through the year in 
its reconstructed old church for a theatre, and the Playmakers, a 
group of University of California people who write, stage and 
act their own one-act plays, has given its regular four perform- 
ances. It proposes to produce original three-act plays by its 
members next season, if manuscripts of sufficient merit are sub- 
mitted. The group is seven years old. 

At the University of California the Little Theatre has done 
its regular list of plays, and the Dramatic Council of Stanford 
University, under the direction of Harold Helvenston, has kept 
up its work, presenting two original musical things during the 
year, and offering standard plays. Clemence Dane’s “Granite,” 
well done, was one of them. 

Theatre Arts, Inc., an organization now seven years old, 
directed by Talma-Zetta Wilbur, and Community Playhouse 
Productions, with Baldwin McGaw directing, are other bodies 
that keep alive the amateur spirit, as has the Community Players 
of the Young Men and Young Women’s Hebrew Association, 
which will have a home of its own some time during the new 
year. 

Business on the whole has been fair, with heavy attendance 
for some of the attractions, while others, as good, have suffered. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Monroe LAturop 
Drama Editor of the Los Angeles Express 
RIGHT at the citadel gates of its dearest enemy, the vocal 


celluloid, the living theatre of Southern California made its most 
defiant gesture in the year ending June 1, 1930. 
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Something more than two hundred plays reached the foot- 
lights of the thirteen legitimate theatres of Los Angeles—a 
number much in excess of the record of any previous twelve- 
month. Perhaps the citation of one fact will make it clear 
— in quality the average was as high as any of previous rec- 
ord. 

That fact is that of the Ten Best Plays chosen by Mr. Mantle 
for this volume, which are foreknown as this is written, five 
made a prompt appearance here, if we count “Rebound,” which 
was in rehearsal before the above date. The others were “The 
Criminal Code,” ‘‘Strictly Dishonorable,” “June Moon” and “The 
Last Mile.” 

Still further attesting the high average, came also five of Mr. 
Mantle’s selections for the previous year—‘Journey’s End,” 
“Wings over Europe,” “Holiday,” “Little Accident” and “The 
Kingdom of God.” When to these are added such long-term 
plays of the metropolitan stage as “Bird in Hand,” “The Bachelor 
Father,” “Follow Thru” and “Brothers,” no further pressing of 
this point of quality is necessary. 

It has been a year of color and variety. It has had its distinct 
Oriental tinge. It has had a liberal portion of classics. There 
have been several revivals of the favorites of the Mauve Decade. 
The London stages have sent direct many of their best exponents 
of British authorship and thespian training. A generous 
sprinkling of musical pieces has enlivened the season. 

Then there have been special events of the theatre out of the 
ordinary, such as a visit from the “Chauve Souris”; the return 
to the stage of George Fawcett after a silence of seventeen 
years; recitals from the classics by E. H. Sothern; the appearance 
in a one-man show of Maurice Chevalier, the French artist, 
with vast success, and a similar affair by Fay Marbe, after her 
European tours. 

The practical annihilation of “the road” seems to have had 
no ill effect upon the supply of good quality dramatic entertain- 
ment here. It is now the custom of New York successes to 
venture over the Great Divide with the promise of good reward 
in the growing cities of the coast; and such reward has come to 
Ethel Barrymore, with her two plays, “The Kingdom of God” 
and “The Love Duel”; to Mr. Belasco’s “The Bachelor Father”; 
to Mr. Woods’ “Jealousy,” the two-character tragedy; to 
“Coquette,” with Helen Hayes; to Mr. Drinkwater’s English 
company in “Bird in Hand”; to Maurice Browne’s London com- 
pany in “Journey’s End”; to Mae West and her “Diamond Lil’; 
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to Mr. Pemberton’s “Strictly Dishonorable,” and to ‘The Crim- 
inal Code,” starring Arthur Byron. 

But the coast no longer relies upon adventurous managers of 
New York to fill most of its playgoing needs. With a wealth 
of the best acting talent of the world now resident here, drawn 
by the opulent rewards of the studios, original production of 
plays has become a fixed habit. 

Evidence of this was to be found in more than thirty new 
plays tested out among treble the number that had their inception 
and execution entirely from local initiative. Of these new ones 
it is sufficient to say that few proved worthy of permanent 
record, “Top o’ the Hill,” by Charles Kenyon, presented with 
Helen Menken and William Boyd, ventured to New York, where 
the shortcomings of this piece by the author of “Kindling” 
were as promptly discerned as at home. 

Arthur Goodrich’s dramatization of Booth Tarkington’s “The 
Plutocrat” had its premiere at the Pasadena Community Theatre 
and, with the talent of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn in its 
favor, probably fared best of the productions that moved on to 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

“Cooking Her Goose,” a new comedy by H. H. Van Loan and 
Lolita Westman, survived a mere three weeks at a Duffy house 
and got no farther than a Hollywood studio where it found a 
welcome in the talkie maw. 

Martin Flavin’s “Spendthrift” was another maiden bow from 
the stage of the Pasadena theatre. It was anything but a worthy 
sister to this author’s “Broken Dishes” and “Criminal Code,” 
and returned to Mr. Flavin’s fat portfolio of dramas for doubtful 
disposition. 

Two productions at least new to the American stage were 
Noel Coward’s “The Queen Was in the Parlour,” presented for 
the first time in this country by Belasco and Curran, with Pauline 
Frederick; and “To What Red Hell,” which Lucille La Verne 
Peau eh back from London and tested out with similar indifferent 
results. 

“Bad Babies” created the most commotion of any of the new 
ventures. This tale of errant youth by George Scarborough, 
hectic alike in dialogue and action, ran afoul of the police and 
courts and brought the law’s fist down on author and actors in 
the shape of stiff fines. Its notoriety brought eight weeks of 
seeming success quite unwarranted by any dramatic merit. 

Other failures included “Her First Night,” by Sidney Toler 
and Charles McDermott; “Maternally Yours,” a wild farce on 
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the humors surrounding childbirth, by Clarence Odell Miller, a 
Pasadena attorney; “The Latest Murder,” a mystery melodrama 
by Hampton Del Ruth; and ‘‘Come Seven,” a comedy of Negro 
life by Octavus Roy Cohen, with colored players. 

With meagre support, the Civic Repertory carried on in its 
second season. Its most praiseworthy contributions were Gilbert 
Emery’s “The Hero,” with Grant Mitchell as guest artist, and 
Ransom Rideout’s “Goin’ Home,” with white and colored players. 
The English plays, “A Bill of Divorcement” and “And So to 
Bed,” Moliére’s “Imaginary Invalid,” Sierra’s “Romantic Young 
Lady” and “Wound Stripes,” a new play of no distinction, were 
in its list. 

The Pasadena Community Theatre gave its usual thirty or 
more varied productions, ranging from minstrels to classics. 
Its most notable things were the New York Theatre Guild’s 
English importation, “Wings Over Europe”; the Russian Soviet 
play, ‘The Armored Train”; Shaw’s “Candida” and “Man and 
Superman”; “The Blue Bird”; and “Julius Cesar.” It has now 
in rehearsal an elaborate staging of O’Neill’s ‘Marco Millions.” 

Most pretentious of the year’s musical offerings were Schwab 
and Mandel’s “Follow Thru” and Lillian Albertson’s large and 
colorful presentation of “The New Moon.” Of like scope were 
two new operettas of local authorship. ‘Oh, Susanna,” by Ber- 
nard McConville and Aubrey Stauffer, and ‘“‘Bambina” were richly 
staged but lacked the spark that insures real success. “Harry 
Carroll’s Revue” was a failure, but Fred Waring’s “Rah, Rah, 
Daze” had eight weeks of popularity. A brief revival of “The 
Desert Song” and ‘“‘The Student Prince” by Miss Albertson had 
fair prosperity. 

Three dramatic streams flowed incessantly through the year, 
because of the activity of Henry Duffy, Edward Everett Horton 
and Franklin Pangborn as actor-managers. Mr. Duffy, the most 
' prolific, with three theatres, presented over 40 plays, chiefly 
light popular hits of the previous New York season, with some 
revivals of older pieces. Most notable of the Horton presenta- 
tions were Vincent Lawrence’s “Among the Married,” and “Serena 
Blandish”; these, like the Duffy offerings, handsomely mounted 
and expertly cast. Mr. Pangborn contented himself with revivals 
of plays of tested appeal. 

The Oriental tinge was given to the season, first by Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn, who brought their production of “The Yellow 
Jacket,” including several of the eastern company, from New 
York. If it did not prove of large popularity, it served as a 
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fitting prologue to the genuine thing which came soon after— 
a company from the Osaka Theatre in Japan, with native plays 
and sword-dances. Later in the season came Mei Lan-fang, 
China’s foremost actor, and company, whose engagement had 
to be extended. 

The British representation, already referred to, was furnished 
by the Stratford-upon-Avon Players from the Shakespeare Me- 
morial Theatre, with a repertory of the Bard’s done with fine 
team work and gusto; by London companies, with “Bird in 
Hand” and “Journey’s End”; by the Ben Greet Players, in 
classics done in the old style; and by the Coburn-Jones com- 
pany from England, in Shaw and Wilde revivals. 

Southern California, like New York, had its outbreak of re- 
vivals of the favorite plays of our grandparents. The best of 
these, “The Streets of New York,” was so well done by Edward 
Horton that it had a prosperous run of five weeks. Rivaling 
it in merit and interest was the reproduction, in the exact 
original manner, at the Pasadena theatre of “Our American 
Cousin,” the play which mingled comedy with the tragedy of 
Lincoln’s assassination. The Pasadena stage also had revivals 
of “Nellie the Beautiful Cloak Model,” “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room” and “Trilby.” A traveling company from the East 
brought ‘After Dark.” 

John Steven McGroarty’s pageant-play had its annual season 
and added seventeen weeks to its remarkable record, and the 
outdoor Pilgrimage Play, before a mountain fire destroyed its 
theatre, which is being replaced by a larger and better one, had 
its summer presentations. 

Long-run records for the year went to the Mission Play, with 
17 weeks; “She Couldn’t Say No,” with Charlotte Greenwood, 
13; “New Moon,” 10; “Let Us Be Gay” (in two houses), 11; 
“Follow Thru,” 7; “Rah, Rah, Daze,” 8; “Rope’s End,” 6; 
“The Sap,” 6; “Among the Married” (at two houses) , 8; “Bad 
Babies,” 8; ‘“The Boomerang,” 6: “Your Uncle Dudley,” 6. 


THE GREEN PASTURES 
A Fable Play in Eighteen Scenes 


By Marc CONNELLY 


ONCE or twice in the lifetime of every playgoer there occurs 
an adventure such as that of the first performance of “The Green 
Pastures.” It is an occasion, usually, for which he is little 
prepared, and which he accepts, even with its attendant satis- 
factions, a little doubtfully. Probably the seeming perfections 
of the play will fade with the morning, when the memory of 
it cools and the mood of it is dissipated. 

But in this instance the memory of the play was immeasurably 
strengthened with a majority of its devotees as time passed. The 
definite success of the first night was repeated with each suc- 
ceeding performance until ‘The Green Pastures’’ became the 
talk of the city in all its sections. 

Probably no other people could accept this naive retelling of 
the story of the Old Testament, as a colored preacher in Louisiana 
might relate it to his Sunday school class, as the American people 
have accepted and will accept it. 

It demands, first, something of the background a majority 
of the American people experienced in living with their puritan 
and essentially religious forbears. It demands, second, a knowl- 
edge of and a kindly sympathy for the Southern Negro and his 
trusting and childlike religious faith, to give it its best values 
as a recital in dramatic form. 

But to those who have experienced the fullest reaction from 
it, there is no extravagance in the description attached to “The 
Green Pastures” by the critic who spoke of it as “the divine 
comedy of the modern theatre.” 

Like most plays demanding a_particular brand of courage 
for their production, “The Green Pastures” was refused by sev- 
eral of the more important producers. 

It reached the stage finally because a financier with a love of 
the theatre declared his willingness to produce it, even if he 
never had a penny in return for his investment. This broker- 
producer’s name is Rowland pene but he prefers to label 
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his theatrical ventures as being sponsored by Laurence Rivers, 
Inc. Earlier in the season he had produced George Kelly’s 
“Maggie the Magnificent.” 

“The Green Pastures” was shown first at the Mansfield Theatre, 
New York, the night of February~26. Its press reception was 
varied, but mostly ecstatic, its general popularity immediate. 

The play opens with a scene in the corner of a Negro church 
in what Mr. Connelly describes as the “deep South.” Mr. Deshee, 
the preacher, is instructing a class of ten Negro children of 
assorted ages in the first chapter of the Old Testament. 

Mr. Deshee is an elderly anda kindly man. The children are 
dressed as any group of children might be in any lower Louisiana 
town at Sunday school time, and they are listening to the words 
of the preacher with varying degrees of interest. 

“Three or four are wide-eyed in their attention. Two or 
three are obviously puzzled, but interested, and the smallest ones 
are engaged in more physical concerns. One is playing with a 
little doll, and another runs his finger on all the angles of his 
chair.” 

Mr. Deshee is pretty well into the begats, starting with Adam. 

“An’ Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, an’ begat a son 
in his own likeness, after his image; an’ called his name Seth. 
An’ de days of Adam, after he had begotten Seth, were eight 
hundred years; an’ he begat sons and daughters; an’ all de 
days dat Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty years; an’ 
he died.” 

Getting by Seth, Mr. Deshee skips to Enoch and Methuselah. 
And having disposed of Enoch and Methuselah, “de oldest man 
dat ever was,” he comes to Noah. But Noah is being saved for 
another lesson. 

“Y’m gonter tell you all about him next Sunday,” promises 
the teacher, in conclusion. “Anyway, dat’s de meat an’ substance 
of de first five chapters of Genesis. Now, how you think you 
gonter like de Bible?” ; 

Opinions are varied. One little girl thinks it’s wonderful. 
One boy can’t quite understand why Bible folk lived so long. 
Carlisle, who is especially persistent, wants to know what the 
world looked like way back “when de Lawd begin.” Who was 
in N’Orleans den? 

“Dey wasn’t nobody in N’Orleans on ’count dey wasn’t any 
N’Orleans,” explains Mr. Deshee. “Dat’s de whole idea I tol’ 
you at de end of de first Chapter. Yo’ got to git yo’ minds 
fixed. Dey wasn’t any Rampart Street. Dey wasn’t any Canal 
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Street. Dey wasn’t any Louisiana. Dey wasn’t nothin’ on de 
earth at all caize fo’ de reason dey wasn’t any earth.” 

And if Carlisle wants to know, as Carlisle does, how the Lord 
decided he wanted the earth in the first place, and wanted it 
right here where it is, that’s because the Book says so. 

“De Book say, but at de same time dat’s a good question,” 
admits the teacher, “I remember when I was a little boy de same 
thing recurred to me. An’ ol’ Mr. Dubois, he was a wonderful 
preacher at New Hope Chapel over in East Gretna, he said: 
‘De answer is dat de Book ain’t got time to go into all de 
details.” And he was right. -You know, sometimes I think de 
Lawd expects us to figure out a few things for ourselves. We 
know that at one time dey wasn’t anything except Heaven, we 
don’t know just where it was but we know it was dere. Maybe 
it was everywhere. Den one day de Lawd got de idea He’d 
like to make some places. He made de sun, de moon and de 
stars. An’ He made de earth.” 

Of course there was nobody around then, nobody but angels. 
And all the angels did, so far as Mr. Deshee knows, was to fly 
around and have a good time. Of course they had picnics. And 
fish fries. With boiled custard and ten cent seegars for the 
adults. Probably had a fish fry every week. Must have had a 
Sunday school, too, for the cherubs. 

What did God look like? 

“Well, nobody knows exactly what God looked like,” admits 
Mr. Deshee, reluctantly. “But when I was a little boy I used 
to imagine dat He looked like de Reverend Dubois. He was de 
fines’ lookin’ ol’ man I ever knew. Yet, I used to bet de Lawd 
looked exactly like Mr. Dubois in de days when He walked de 
earth in de shape of a natchel man.” 

Now it is time for the class to go home to dinner. But before 
they go they must review the main facts of the first lesson. 

“What’s de name of de book?” 

“Genesis.” 

“Dat’s right. And what’s de other name?” 

“First Book of Moses.” 

“Dat’s right. And dis yere’s Chapter One. (The lights begin 
to dim.) ‘In de beginnin’ God created de heaven and de earth. 
And de earth was widout form an’ void. An’ de darkness was 
upon de face of de deep.’ ” 
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SCENE II 


Through the darkness come the voices of a choir singing “Rise, 
Shine, Give God the Glory.” « 

When the lights are bright again the choir is seen to be a 
mixed company of angels. “That is, they are angels in that 
they wear brightly colored robes and have wings protruding 
from their backs. Otherwise they look and act like a company 
of happy Negroes at a fish fry. The scene itself is a pre-Creation 
Heaven with compromises. In the distance is an unbroken 
stretch of blue sky. Companionable varicolored clouds billow 
down to the floor of the stage and roll overhead to the branches 
of a live oak tree which is up left. The tree is leafy and dripping 
with Spanish moss, and with the clouds makes a frame for the 
scene. In the cool shade of the tree are the usual appurtenances 
of a fish fry; a large kettle of hot fat set on two small parallel 
logs, with a fire going underneath, and a large rustic table formed 
by driving four stakes into the ground and placing planks on 
top of the small connecting boards. On the table are piles of 
biscuits and corn bread and the cooked fish in dish pans. There 
are one or two fairly large cedar or crock ‘churns,’ containing 
boiled custard, which looks like milk. There is a gourd dipper 
beside the churns and several glasses and cups of various sizes 
and shapes from which the custard is drunk.” 

Those angels directly in charge of the fish fry are variously 
employed. Mammy Angels are ladling out the custard and fixing 
bread and fish for the cherubs; men angels are cutting fish and 
passing the pieces to the cooks. One Mammy Angel is occupied 
trying to extract a fish bone from one small cherub’s throat by 
slapping her smartly on the back. 

Some of the Mammy Angels -wear their hats. Some of the 
men smoke cigars with evident satisfaction. There is much 
pleasant gossip and a general tendency to smile and count the 
occasion as altogether perfect. Even little bursts of temper are 
accepted pleasantly and laughed away an instant later. It is to 
be noted, however, that the arguments have an earthy tang. 
The men find it quite as difficult to impress the women in Heaven 
as elsewhere. 

“You cain’t tell dem nothin’,” complains one who has tried. 
“Does you try to ’splain some simple fac’ dey git man-deaf.” 

Experiences with the more playful cherubs are also familiar. 

“You fly down yere,” excitedly calls one mammy to her adven- 
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turing offspring in a tree. “You wanter be put down in de sin 
book? . . . You want me to fly up dere and slap you down? 
Now, I tol’ you!” 

“Dat baby must got imp blood in him, he’s so vexin’,” she 
concludes. 

There is some general discussion as to the probable where- 
abouts of Satan since the Lord put him out. If there is no 
other place but just Heaven, naturally Satan must be somewhere 
about, but as none of the travelers has seen him, it is reasonably 
concluded that the Lord has made a special place for Satan. It 
ain’t much of nobody’s business where. 

“You bettah let de Lawd keep His own secrets, Lily,” advises 
one stout angel. “De way things is goin’ now dey ain’t been 
no sinnin’ since dey gave dat scamp a kick in de pants. Now- 
adays Heaven’s free of sin an’ if a lady wants a little constitu- 
tional she can fly ’til she wing-weary widout gettin’ insulted.” 

An Archangel arrives with Sunday school cards for the cherubs 
and the choir softly sings “When de Saints Come Marchin’ 
In,” during their distribution. ; 

Now there is some little flutter stirred by the appearance of 
the Angel Gabriel. “He is bigger and more elaborately winged 
than even the Archangel, but he is also much younger and beard- 
less. _His costume is less conventional than that of the other 
men angels, resembling more the Gabriel of the Doré drawings 
-.. Ina moment the heavenly company is all attention. 

“Gangway!” calls Gabriel, impressively lifting his hand. 
“Gangway for de Lawd God Jehovah!” 

There is a reverent hush and God enters. He is the tallest 
and biggest of them all. He wears a white shirt with a white 
bow tie, a long Prince Albert coat of black alpaca, black trousers 
and congress gaiters. He speaks in a rich bass voice. 

“Is you been baptized?” the Lord demands. 

“Certainly, Lawd!” the angels chant, in reply. 

“Ts you been baptized?” 

“Certainly, Lawd!” 

“Ts you been baptized?” 

“Certainly, Lawd. Certainly, certainly, certainly, Lawd!” 

Two verses of the spiritual are sung and as the second is 
finished all heads are reverently bowed. For a moment God looks 
upon them and then solemnly raises His hand. 

“Let de fish fry proceed,” He says. 

As the activities of the celebration are resumed, several of | 
the children gather about the Lord as He talks with the Archangel. 
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They are hanging to His coat tails, some of them, but He doesn’t 
object—not even to Herman, who is inclined to play a little 
rough. He just picks Herman up good-naturedly and gives him 
a couple of good spanks. 

They offer God a fish sandwich, which He politely refuses. 
He will try the b’iled custard, however. And He is pleased to 
accept a ten-cent seegar to smoke later. He also seems pleased 
to hear them declare that the fish fry is goin’ “fine and dandy,” 
and that they have been “marchin’ and singin’ de whole mo’nin’.” 

“T heerd you,” the Lord admits, and they are much gratified. 
“Vou gittin’ better all de time. You gettin’ as good as de one 
at de throne. Why don’ you give us one dem ol’ time jump-ups?” 

“Anythin’ you say, Lawd.” 

They sing “So High You Can’t Get over It.” He likes that 
one. 

But when the Lord sips the custard a look of displeasure 
comes on His face. He takes another sip. It is no better. 


GaBrieL—What’s de matter, Lawd? 

Gop (sipping again)—I ain’t jest sure, yit. Dey’s something 
bout dis custahd. (Takes another sip.) 

Custarp Maxer—Ain’t it all right, Lawd? 

Gop—It don’t seem seasoned jest right. You make it? 

CustaRrD Makrer—Yes, Lawd. I put everythin’ in it like I 
allus do. It’s supposed to be perfec’. 

Gopv—Yeah. I kin taste de eggs and de cream and de sugar. 
(Suddenly.) I know what it is. It needs jest a little bit mo’ 
firmament. 

Custarp Maker—Dey’s firmament in it, Lawd. 

Gop—Maybe, but it ain’ enough. 

F CusTarD MaKER—It’s all we had, Lawd. Dey ain’t a drap in 
e jug. 

Gop—Dat’s all right. Ill jest r’ar back and pass a miracle. 
(Choir stops singing.) Let it be some firmament! An’ when I 
say let it be some firmament, I don’t want, just a little bitty dab 
o’ firmament caize I’m sick an’ tired of runnin’ out of it when we 
need it. Let it be a whole mess of firmament! (The stage has 
become misty until Gop and the heavenly company are obscured. 
As He finishes the speech there is a burst of thunder. As the stage 
grows darker.) Dat’s de way I like it. (Murmurs from the 
others: “Dat’s a lot of firmament.” “My, dat is firmament.” 
“Look to me like he’s created rain,” etc.) | 

First Mammy ANGEL (when the stage is dark)—Now, look, - 
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Lawd, dat’s too much firmament. De Cherubs’ is gettin’ all wet. 

SEconD Mammy ANcEL—Look at my Carlotta, Lawd. She’s 
soaked to de skin. Dat’s plenty too much firmament. 

Gop—Well, co’se we don’ want de chillun to ketch cold. Can’t 
you dreen it off? 

GasrirL—Dey’s no place to dreen it, Lawd. 

First Mammy ANcEL—Why don’t we jest take the babies 
home, Lawd? 

Gop—No, I don’ wanta bust up de fish fry. You angels keep 
quiet and [ll pass another miracle. Dat’s always de trouble wid 
miracles. When you pass one you always gotta r’ar back and pass 
another. (There is a hush.) Let dere be a place to dreen off 
dis firmament. Let dere be mountains and valleys and let dere 
be oceans an’ lakes. An’ let dere be rivers and bayous to dreen 
it off in, too. As a matter o’ fac’, let dere be de earth. An’ when 
dat’s done let dere be de sun, an’ let it come out and dry my 
Cherubs’ wings. (The lights go up until the stage is bathed in 
sunlight. On the embankment upstage there is now a waist-high 
wrought iron railing, such as one sees on the galleries of houses 
in the French quarter of New Orleans. The Cherubs are being 
examined by their parents, and there is an ad lib. murmur of “You 
all right, honey?” “You feel better now, Albert?” “Vou all 
dry, Vangy?” until the ARCHANGEL, who has been gazing in awe 
at the railing, drowns them out.) 

ARCHANGEL—Look yere! (There is a rush to the embank- 
ment, accompanied by exclamations, “My goodness!” “What’s 
dis?” “I declah!” etc. GABRIEL towers above the group on the 
middle of the embankment. Gop is wrapped in thought, facing 
the audience. The choir resumes singing “So High You Can’t Get 
over It” softly. The babbling at the balustrade dies away as the 
people lean over the railing. Gapriet turns and faces Gop indi- 
cating the eartk below the railing with his left hand.) 

GaBRIEL—Do you see it, Lawd? : 

Gop (quietly, without turning his head upstage)—Yes, Gabriel. 

GapriEL—Looks mighty nice, Lawd. 

Gop—yYes. (GABRIEL turns and looks over the railing.) 

GaBRIEL (gazing down)—Yes, suh. Dat’d make mighty nice 
farming country. Jest look at dat South forty over dere. You 
ain’t goin’ to let dat go to waste, is you, Lawd? Dat would bea 
pity and a shame. : 

Gop (not turning)—lIt’s good earth. (Gop turns, room is made 
for Him beside GaBRiEL on the embankment.) Yes. I ought to 
have somebody to enjoy it. ; 
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Suddenly God makes a decision. He will go down to the earth. 
Gabriel can be His working boss while He is away. Gabriel can 
fix up that matter of the two stars, and that other matter of the 
sparrow that fell. 

“Pll be-back Saddy,” promises the Lord, as He turns and quiets 
the choir. “I’m gonter pass one more miracle. You all gonter 
help me an’ not make a soun’ caize it’s one of the most impo’tant 
miracles of all.” 

He turns and faces the sky, raising His arms above His head. 

“Let dere be man!” He calls. 

There is a roll of thunder. The scene grows dark. The choir 
breaks exultantly into “Hallelujah!” They are still singing when 
the lights reveal 


SCENE III 


Here is a “heterogeneous cluster of cottonwood, camphor, live 
oak and sycamore trees, youpon and turkey berry bushes, with 
their purple and red berries, sprays of fern-like indigo fiera and 
splashes of various Louisiana flowers. In the middle of the stage, 
disclosed when the mistiness at rise grows into warm sunlight, 
stands Adam. He is a puzzled man of 30, of medium height, 
dressed in the clothing of the average field hand. He is bare- 
headed. In the distance can be heard the choir continuing ‘Bright 
Mansions Above.’ ” 

A bird sings and Adam is pleased. Slowly, as he awakens to 
life, Adam senses his strength. The muscles of his arms are pleas- 
ing to him. He glances down at his feet, firmly planted on the 
ground and lifts and stamps them in joy. Then God enters. 

“Good mo’nin’, son,” calls God. 

“Good mo’nin’, Lawd,” answers Adam, a little awed. 

“What’s yo’ name, son?” 

“Adam.” 

“Adam which?” 

“Jest Adam, Lawd.” 

Everything is going fine with Adam. Of course, he points out, 
the work is new, but as soon as he learns the ropes— 

Still there is one thing wrong. Both the Lord and Adam admit 
as much. Adam can’t be quite right, thinks God, until he has a 
family. Because, in his heart, Adam is a family man. 

Adam, to tell the truth, hadn’t thought much about a family, 
because he didn’t know what a family was. But now the Lord is 
going to pass another miracle and show him. 

Again there is darkness, and out of the darkness the Lord calls 
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Eve. When the lights go up the first woman is standing beside 
the first man. 

“She is about twenty-six and quite pretty. She is dressed like 
a country girl. Her gingham dress is quite new and clean. God 
is now at the other side of the stage, looking at them critically. 
Eve looks at Adam in timid wonder and slowly turns her head 
until she meets the glance of God. Adam stands beside Eve. 
They gaze at each other for a moment. God smiles.” 

“Now [ll tell you what I gonter do,” He says to them, “I’m 
gonter put you in charge here. I’m gonter give you de run of 
dis whole garden. Eve, you take care of dis man, an’, Adam, you 
take care of dis woman. You belong to each other. I don’ want 
you to try to do too much caize yo’ both kind of an experiment 
wid me an’ IJ ain’t sho’ whether you could make it. You two jest 
enjoy yo’self. Drink de water from de little brooks an’ de wine 
from de grapes an’ de berries, an’ eat de food dat’s hangin’ for you 
in de trees. (He pauses, startled by a painful thought.) Dat is, 
in all but one tree. (He pauses. Then, not looking at them.) 
You know what I mean, my children?” 

“Yes, Lawd,” they answer, but slowly they turn their heads in 
the direction of the forbidden tree. “Thank you, Lawd!” 

“T gotter be gittin’ along now. I got a hund’ed thousan’ things 
to do ’fo’ you take yo’ nex’ breath. Enjoy yo’selves—” 

The Lord is gone. Adam and Eve stand looking after him. 
Suddenly they are conscious of their hands that seek each other 
in a lingering clasp. And then again they are conscious of the’ 
tree. 

“Adam!” 

It is Eve who calls. And again, as he answers, with a look 
almost of terror in his eyes: 

“Adam!” 

The light is fading. From afar the choir’s voices swell into 
“Turn You Round.” 

It is dark, and from the darkness come the voices of Mr. 
Deshee and the children, back in the Sunday school. 

“Now, I s’pose you chillun know what happened after God 
made Adam ’n’ Eve? Do you?” 

“Why, den dey ate de fo’bidden fruit and den dey got driv out 
de garden.” 

“An’ den what happened?” 

“Den dey felt ver bad.” 

“T don’ mean how dey feel, I mean how dey do. Do dey have 
any chillun or anything like dat?” 
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So the matter of Cain and Abel is settled. Probably they 
weren’t born until a long time after Adam and Eve settled in the 
garden, the children agree. But one thing everybody knows, and 
that is “dis boy Cain was a mean rascal.” The lights fade. 


SCENE IV 


By the side of a road “Cain, a husky young Negro, stands over 
the body of the dead Abel.” There is a rock in his hand. 

God finds them thus and is displeased. Cain has his defense. 
He was working in the field, he says, and minding his own busi- 
ness, and Abel was sitting in the shade and insulting him. 

“Me; I’d be skeered to git out in dis hot sun,” Abel had said, 
tauntingly; “I be ’fraid my brains git cooked. Co’se you ain’t got 
no brains so you ain’ in no danger.” 

At that Cain had “flang” the rock, and was willing to take what 
came. 

What Cain has done is to commit a crime, the Lord tells him; 
a crime for which he will be dragging a ball and chain all the 
rest of his life. The best thing he can do now is to get out of the 
county. He had better go, advises the Lord, and find himself a 
wife and raise himself a family. Nothin’ can make a man forget 
his troubles like raising a family. 

Cain starts walking. The choir is singing “Run, Sinner, Run” 
as the lights go down. 


SCENE V 


Cain walks and walks, passing considerable scenery on the way, 
until finally he comes to a fence. Above the fence there is a tree 
and on the tree a sign reading: ‘Nod Parish. County Line.” 

Cain would rest under that tree. He feels as though he had 
been walking fully forty years. But he is not permitted to rest 
long. From out the branches of another tree near by comes a 
voice, the voice of a girl. 

“Hello, Country Boy!” she calls. 

‘“Hey-ho, Good lookin’!”’ Cain calls back. “Which way is it 
to town?” 

That is the way it starts, and before Cain hardly knows it, the 
girl is sitting beside him. “She is as large as Cain, wickedly 
pretty, and somewhat flashily dressed.” 

“T bet you kin handle a gal mean wid dem big, stout arms of 


your’n,” she ventures. “I sho’ would hate to get you mad at me 
Country Boy.” : 
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“Come yere,” smiles back Cain. “Don’t be ’fraid. I ain’ so 
mean.” 

They grow confidential and discover much in common. Cain 
thinks he may ask the girl’s folks if they wouldn’t like to take in 
a boarder. And the girl thinks that would be great. 

“I guess—I guess if you wanted to kiss me an’ I tried to stop 
you, you could pretty near crush me wit’ dem stout arms,” she 
suggests. 

“You wouldn’t try too much, would you?” he counters. 

“Maybe, for a little while.” But she isn’t at all sure. 

The choir is singing “You Better Mind” as Cain and Cain’s 
girl start walking toward the town. 

The Lord appears at the end of the road and watches after 
them as they disappear. 

“Bad business,” says He, shaking His head. “I don’ like de 
way things is goin’ atall.” 

The lights fade. 


SCENE VI 


In God’s private office in heaven a large window at back looks 
out upon a vast blue sky. God’s desk is a battered roll-top, with 
an old, leather-seated swivel-chair in front of it. There are writ- 
ing materials on the desk, a cuspidor and a waste basket along- 
side. There are law books on the shelf above the desk, a calendar 
on the wall, and Gabriel’s trumpet hangs on the hat rack. 

“The general atmosphere is that of the office of a Negro lawyer 
in a Louisiana town. As the lights go up God takes a fresh cigar 
from a box on the desk and begins puffing it without bothering to 
light it. There is no comment on this minor miracle from Gabriel, 
who is sitting in one of the chairs with a pencil and several papers 
in his hand.” 

God and Gabriel have just finished most of the important busi- 
ness. There is still the minor matter of a Cherub over at Arch- 
angel Montgomery’s house—‘“dat little two story gold house, over 
by de pearly gates’”—to be attended to. “Wings is moltin’ out 
of season.” Gabriel will attend to that. 

Gabriel would also like to get in a little secret practice on his 
trumpet, which he takes caressingly from the hat rack. But the 
Lord, without even turning around, warns him to be careful. 

There is the matter of a complaint from the moon people. The 
moon’s beginning to melt a little from the heat of the sun. But 
the Lord knows about that. The heat is caused by those angels 
that have got in the habit of flyin’ over to the moon for the Saddy 
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night dances. They beat their wings when they dance and that 
causes the heat. Let it be known that dancing around the moon 
after this will be considered sinnin’, suggests the Lord. That’ll 
cool off the moon. 

There have also been a good many prayers from mankind down 
on the earth lately. That worries the Lord a little. He isn’t any 
too well pleased with that earth job. What He saw the last visit 
He made down there three or four hundred years ago didn’t 
please Him at all. 

He thinks perhaps He had better go down again. He needs a 
little holiday. 

“T’ll go down an’ walk de earth ag’in an’ see how dem poor 
humans is makin’ out,” He decides finally. ‘I'll be back Saddy.” 

The lights fade. 


SCENE VII 


The choir is singing ““Dere’s No Hidin’ Place” when the lights 
go up. God is trudging along a country road, pleased with the 
scene and the sound of church bells that comes over the fields. 

But now He has met Zeba, sitting on a stump strumming a 
ukulele and singing a blues song. That doesn’t please Him so well. 
“‘Zeba is a rouged and extremely flashily dressed chippy of about 
eighteen.” 

She laughs at the Lord when He tells her the song she sings is 
not fit for the Sabbath. She laughs because there ain’t no Lord’s 
day no more. 

“People jest use Sunday now to git over Saddy,” laughs Zeba. 

“You a awful sassy little girl,” declares the Lord. 

“I come fum sassy people! We even speak mean of de dead!” 
impertinently answers Zeba. 

God is impelled to speak sharply to Zeba. Then she admits 
that she is the great-great-gran’ daughter of Seth. Also, she may 
be on the road to hell, as the preacher says, but she thinks she’s 
on the road to the picnic grounds to meet her sweet papa. 

Soon the sweety has appeared. He is Cain the Sixth, and 
tough. Cain isn’t interested in anybody at the moment except 
a baby, her ukulele and the song she is singing sitting on his 
ap. 

They can’t see God by the time the song is finished. They’re 
too occupied with their own business. There are rumors, Cain 
allows, that Zeba has been foolin’ around with some of those 
creeper men. He just wants her to know that he carries a guar- 
antee that she’s his gal and his only. The guarantee is a revolver. 
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“Bad business!” echoes God, as He resumes His walk. Zeba 
and Cain continue on to the picnic grounds. 

Now God is alone on the road again. The birds are singing and 
from a clump of bushes a patch of “black-eyed Susans” (picka- 
ninnies ranging in age from 3 to 5) look smilingly out at Him. 

“How you flowers makin’ out?” God calls. 

“We O.K., Lawd.” 

“Yes, an’ you look very pretty.” 

“Thank you, Lawd.” 

“Tt’s only de human bein’s make me down-hearted,” muses God 
as He continues His walk. “Yere’s as nice a Sunday as dey is 
turnin’ out anywhere, an’ nobody makin’ de right use of it.” 

Now He is cheered by the sight of a group of boys in a circle 
and on their knees. Prayin’ probably! Why not in a church? 
But as God approaches the kneeling group a boy, “his head bent, 
swings his hands rhythmically up to his head three or four times. 
There is a hush.” 

“Oh, Lawd, de smoke-house is empty,” shouts the boy. “Oh, 
Lawd, lemme git dem groceries. Oh, Lawd, lemme see dat little 
six!” He casts the dice. “Wham! Dere she is, frien’s!” - 

“Gamblin’!” ejaculates the Lord, disgustedly. ‘An’ wid frozen 
dice!” 

The gamblers are too intent upon their game to notice Him. 
One does look up to greet Him, impudently, as “Ole Liver Lips.” 
He ignores the crowd, but He is interested in the youngest boy. 
A little boy gamblin’ and sinnin’! And chewin’ tobacco like he 
was his daddy! He oughta be ’shamed. And all those gamblers 
oughta be ’shamed leadin’ him to sin. 

“He de best crap shooter in town, mister,’ one of the gamblers 
reports. 

“T’m gonter tell his mammy,” announces God. ‘TI bet she don’ 
know ’bout dis.” 

“No, she don’ know,” they laugh. “She don’ know anythin’.” 

“Tf you fin’ my mammy you do mo’n [I kin,” insists the boy. 

Down the road apiece God comes upon the cabin where the boy 
lives. A voice inside refuses to open the door without a search 
warrant. The gamblin’ boy? His mother done elope with a rail- 
road man. His father is dead drunk under the table. Everybody 
that was at the party the night before is drunk. And the owner 
of the voice would be if the new white mule he’d made hadn’t 
burned his throat so he had to stop drinkin’. 

God sadly resumes his walk, talking to Himself as He goes 
along. 
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Gop—Dis ain’t gittin’ me nowheres. All I gotta say dis yere 
mankind I been peoplin’ my earth wid sho’ ain’t much. (He stops 
and looks back.) I got a good min’ to wipe ’em all off and people 
de earth wid angels. No. Angels is all right, singin’ an’ playin’ 
and flyin’ around, but dey ain’ much on workin’ de crops an’ 
buildin’ de levees. No, suh, mankind’s jest right for my earth, if 
he wasn’t so doggone sinful. I’d rather have my earth peopled 
wit’ a bunch of channel catfish, dan I would mankin’ an’ his sin. 
I jest cain’t stan’ sin. (He is about to resume His walk when 
Noau enters. Noau is dressed like a country preacher. His coat 
is of the “hammer-tail” variety. He carries a prayer book under 
his arm.) 

Noau—Mo’nin’, brother. 

Gop—Mo’nin’, brother. I declare you look like a good man. 

Noau—lI try to be, brother. I’m de preacher yere. I don’t 
think I seen yo’ to de meetin’. (They resume walking.) 

Gop—I jest came to town a little while ago an’ I been pretty 
busy. 

Noau—Yeh, mos’ everybody say dey’s pretty busy dese days. 
Dey so busy dey cain’t come to meetin’. It seem like de mo’ I 
preaches de mo’ people ain’t got time to come to church. I ain’t 
hardly got enough members to fill up de choir. I gotta do de 
preachin’ and de bassin’, too. 

Gop—lIs dat a fac’? 

Noau—Yes, suh, brother. Everybody is mighty busy, gam- 
blin’, good-timin’, and goin’ on. You jest wait, though. When 
Gabriel blow de horn you gonter fin’ they got plenty of time to 
punch chucks down in Hell. Yes, suh. 

Gop—Seems a pity. Dey all perfec’ly healthy? 

NoaH—Oh, dey healthy, all right. Dey jest all lazy, and mean, 
an’ full of sin. You look like a preacher, too, brother. 

Gop—wWell, I am, in a way. 

NoaH—You jest passin’ through de neighborhood? 

Gop—Yes. I wanted to see how things was goin’ in yo’ part 
of de country, an’ I been feelin’ jest about de way you do. It’s 
enough to discourage you. 

Noan—Yeh, but I gotta keep wres’lin’ wid ’em. Where you 
boun’ for right now, brother? 

Gop—I was jest walkin’ along. I thought I might stroll on to 
de nex’ town. 

Noau—Well, dat’s a pretty good distance. I live right yere. 
(He stops walking.) Why don’ you stop an’ give us de pleasure 


of yo’ comp’ny fo’ dinner? I believe my ol’ woman has kilt a 
chicken. 
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Gop—Why, dat’s mighty nice of yo’, brother. I don’t believe 
I caught yo’ name. 

NoaH—Noah, jest brother Noah. Dis is my home, brother. 
Come right in. (Gop and Noau start walking towards Noau’s 
house which is just coming into view on the treadmill.) 

(The stage darkens, the choir sings “Feastin’ Table.’”’) 


SCENE VIII 


God and Noah are in the combination living and dining room 
of Noah’s house. It is a clean and cheerful room, with a checked 
tablecloth on the table. Mrs. Noah, “an elderly Negress simply 
and neatly dressed,” finds them there. 

Mrs. Noah is glad to have another preacher stop for dinner and 
everything’s about ready. The chicken’s in the pot. Won’t be 
five minutes. She'll call Shem, Ham and Japheth. 

“Dey’s our sons,” Mrs. Noah explains. “Dey live right acrost 
de way, but always have Sunday dinner wid us.” 

God is much pleased with Mrs. Noah. Likes Noah’s home, 
too. In fact, He grows quite expansive about it, and gives Noah 
one of His ten-cent seegars. Then they settle back to a serious 
talk. 


Gop—Jest what seems to be de main trouble ’mong mankind, 
Noah? 

Noau—Well, it seems to me de main trouble is dat the whole 
district is wide open. Now you know dat makes fo’ loose livin’. 
Men-folks spen’s all dere time fightin’, loafin’, and gamblin’, and 
makin’ bad liquor. 

Gop—What about de women? 

Noan—De women is worse dan de men, If dey ain’t makin’ 
love powder dey out beg, borrow and stealin’ money for policy 
tickets. Doggone, I come in de church Sunday ’fo’ las’ ’bout an 
hour befo’ de meetin’ was to start, and dere was a woman stealin’ 
de altar cloth. She was goin’ to hock it. Dey ain’t got no moral 
sense. Now you take dat case las’ month, over in East Putney. 
Case of dat young Willy Roback. 

Gop—wWhat about him? 

NoaH—Dere is a boy sebenteen years old. Doggone, if he 
didn’t elope with his aunt. Now, you know, dat kin’ of goin’ on 
is bad fo’ a neighborhood. 

Gop—Terrible, terrible. 

Noau—Yes, suh. Dis use’ to be a nice, decent community. I 
been doin’ my best to preach de Word, but seems like every time 
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I preach de place jest goes a little more to de dogs. De good 
Lawd only knows what’s gonter happen. 
Gop—Dat is de truth. 


Suddenly Noah has a twitch in his knee. Thinks it may be his 
buck-aguer. And it might be a sign of rain. 

That, allows God, is exactly what it is. Such a rain as they 
never have seen before in those parts. 

“What would you say was it to rain for forty days and forty 
nights?” asks God. 

“Td say dat was a complete rain,” admits Noah. 

“Noah, you don’ know who I is, do you?” 

“Yo? face looks easy,” Noah admits, “but I don’t think I recall 
de name.” 

Then, as God slowly rises and reaches his full height, “there is 
a crash of lightning, a moment’s darkness and a roll of thunder.” 

When the lights go up Noah is kneeling before the Lord. 

“TI should have known you,” the old man confesses, “I should 
have seen de glory ... I’m jes’ ol’ preacher Noah, Lawd, an’ 
I’m yo’ servant. I ain’ very much but I’se all I got.” 

The Lord’s plans for the flood are complete. Of all the human 
beings in the world only Noah and his family are to be saved. 

“T ain’t gonter destroy you, Noah,” says God. “You and yo’ 
fam’ly, yo’ sheep an’ cattle, and all de udder things dat ain’t 
human I’m gonter preserve. But de rest is gotta go. (Takes a 
pencil and a sheet of paper from His pocket.) Look yere, Noah. 
(NoaH comes over and looks over His shoulder.) 1 want you to 
build me a boat. I want to call it de ‘Ark’ and I want it to look 
like dis. (He is drawing on the paper. Continues to write as He 
speaks.) I want you to take two of every kind of animal and 
bird dat’s in de country. I want you to take seeds and sprouts 
and everything like dat and put dem on dat Ark, because dere is 
gonter be all dat rain. Dey’s gonter be a deluge, Noah, and dey’s 
gonter be a flood. De levees is gonter bust and everything dat’s 
fastened down is comin’ loose, but it ain’t gonter float long, caize 
I’m gonter make a storm dat’ll sink everything from a hencoop to 
a barn. Dey ain’t a ship on de sea dat’ll be able to fight dat 
tempest. Dey all got to go. Everythin’. Everythin’ in dis pretty 
world I made, except one thing, Noah. You an’ yo’ family and 
de things I said are gonter ride dat storm in de Ark. Yere’s de 
way it’s to be.” 

Noah is a little puzzled about the animals. Two of every kind 
means a lot of animals. Especially two of every kind of snakes. 
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And if he is going to take all kinds of snakes Noah thinks he had 
better take along a “kag of likker,” too. God agrees to the kag. 
Noah thinks perhaps he had better take two kags, to be on the 
safe side. He could put one on each side of the Ark to balance 
it. But God is firm about the one kag. Let Noah take one kag 
and put it in the middle of the ship. 

Mrs. Noah has brought in the dinner. The choir is singing “I 
Want to be Ready.” There is a distant peal of thunder as Noah 
and God draw their chairs up to the table. 


SCENE IX 


Noah, Shem, Ham and Japheth are building the Ark. On the 
hillside below them a group of curious townspeople are amusedly 
watching. Noah has found himself a boat captain’s uniform, a 
silk hat and a slicker. He is doing most of the ordering but prac- 
tically none of the building. 

The crowd, particularly the women, are inclined to joke Noah 
about his ark. A lot of people are thinking him crazy. But Noah 
pays little attention to them. He is building an ark and he hasn’t 
any time to waste. 

It is about time, too, for the animals to be arriving. Perhaps 
Ham had better go down to the foot of the hill and wait for them 
and bring them up as soon as they get there. 

Zeba, the wicked one, has joined the group with a new boy 
friend—one Flatfoot, big and black and ugly. Flatfoot is sure 
Noah’s crazy. Sane folks build boats down where the water is. 
They don’t expect the water to come up to the boat, like Noah 
says it’s going to. 

Now Cain the Sixth, and the gambling boys, have also joined 
the crowd. They are in great good spirits. But Zeba senses 
trouble when her eye catches the look in Cain’s eyes. Quickly 
she warns Flatfoot that Cain is carrying a gun. Cain denies the 
charge. Lets her search him to see. He hasn’t brought a gun for 
Flatfoot, he announces, throwing his arms around that surprised 
young man. Not a gun—just a little knife, which he sinks into 
the small of Flatfoot’s back. 

“Tt’s all right, folks,” calls Cain the Sixth, as he tosses the knife 
away and puts out his arms for Zeba. “I jest had to do a little 
cleanin’ up.” 

Flatfoot’s body lies where it fell. There’s no use burying it, 
- the crowd is agreed. Nobody ever comes up there. Flatfoot 
wasn’t any good, anyway. 
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Now there is a spatter of rain. It’s no surprise to Noah. Rain 
is what he expected. But he thinks those po’ chillun standing out 
there laughing at him had better be praying. 

The crowd is convinced there may be a shower. It begins to 
disintegrate. Down below the hill the animals have arrived. 
Ham reports that he is ready to herd them into the ark as soon 
as the gangplank is in place. 

“God’s give us His sign,” shouts Noah, as the rain grows 
heavier. ‘Send ’em up de gangplank ... De Lord is strikin’ 
down de worl’!” 

Ham cracks his whip. The heads of two elephants, their trunks 
flapping against the branches of the trees, appear at the end of 
the gangplank. The choir is singing “Dey Ol’ Ark’s a-Movering.” 
The rain increases. Darkness falls. There is the swish of water 
as the choir continues singing. 


SCENE X 


The Ark is at sea. Rows of stationary waves prove it. All 
about, save around the Ark, there is darkness. Only Shem, 
smoking his pipe on deck, is on watch. 

A steamship whistle blows. The blast startles Shem. Not 
until Ham appears and explains that the whistling is being done 
by Daddy, and that Daddy has been getting a heap of comfort 
out of the kag of likker, which is pretty nearly almos’ gone, is 
Shem satisfied. 

“How long you think dis trip’s gonter las’?” he wants to know. 

“TI don’ know,” answers Ham. “Rain fo’ty days ’n’ fo’ty nights 
and when dat stop’ I thought sho’ we’d come up ag’inst a san’ 
bar or somethin’. Looks now like all dat rain was jest a little 
incident of the trip. (The whistle blows again.) Doggone! I 
wish he wouldn’t do dat. Fust thing we know he’ll wake up dem 
animals again.” 

Japheth brings the latest news from Noah. The old man says 
he has had a dream. He thinks they’re nearly somewhere. But 
nobody can see any hope in that. Mrs. Noah is quite out of pa- 
tience with Noah. 

“You boys go stop yo’ paw pullin’ dat cord,” she orders. “He 
so full of likker he think he’s in a race.” 

“He claim he know what he’s doin’.” 

“T claim he’s gettin’ to be a perfec’ nuisance,” insists Mrs. 
Noah. Nor is she any gentler with Noah when he comes on deck 
his high hat at a rakish tilt. But Noah finally asserts himself. 
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“Look yere,” he demands, “who’s de pilot 0’ dis vessel?” 

“Ol Mister Dumb Luck,” ventures Mrs. Noah. 

“Well, see dat’s where you don’t know anythin’.” 

“YT suppose you ain’t drunk as a fool?” 

“T feel congenial,” admits Noah, cordially. 

Furthermore he is quite satisfied that the Lord knows who’s 
running the boat and how. 

Noah thinks it is time to send off another dove, and Shem 
brings one up from the hold. Ham throws out the sounding line. 
There’s only about an inch of water! 

It is also getting light in the east. Far off a choir is singing 
“My Soul Is a Witness for the Lord.” 

““An’ de boat’s stopped,” shouts Noah. “We’ve landed! Shem, 
go down an’ drag de fires and dreen de boiler. Yo’ go help him, 
Ham!” 

Now the dove is back with an olive branch in its mouth. Noah 
sends her down below to tell the other animals. There is much 
excitement and good feeling. Even Mrs. Noah is contrite. 

“Tt was jest gettin’ to be so tiresome. I’m sorry, Noah,” she 
pleads. 

“Dat’s all right, old woman.” Noah understands. 

The water has disappeared. The Ark is again on the hillside. 
In the distance mountains have appeared out of the haze. The 
singing grows louder as a rainbow appears over the Ark. 

Old Noah stands at the rail slowly taking in the glory of the 
change. “Thank you, Lawd!” he mutters. “Thank you very 
much indeed. Amen.” 

Even as he speaks God appears beside him. He has come to 
congratulate Noah on the way the ship has been handled. He 
didn’t mind the cussin’ and the drinkin’-—much. 

“T figure a steamboat cap’n on a long trip like you had has a 
right to a little redeye, jest so he don’t go crazy,” says the Lord. 

“Thank you, Lawd. What’s de orders now?” 


Gop—All de animals safe? 

Noau—Dey all fin’ an’ dandy, Lawd. 

Gop—Den I want you to open dat starboard door, an’ leave ’em 
all out. Let ’em go down de hill. Den you and de family take 
all de seeds ’n’ de sprouts an’ begin plantin’ ag’in. I’m startin’ 
all over, Noah. (Noau exits. Gop looks around.) 

Gop—Well, now we’ll see what happens. (Gop listens with a 
smile, as noises accompanying the debarking of the animals are 
heard. There are the cracks of whips, the voices of the men on 
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the Ark, shouting: “Git along dere.” “Whoa, take it easy. 
“Duck yo’ head.” “Keep in line dere,” etc. Over the Ark there 
is a burst of centrifugal shadows, and the sound of a myraid of 
wings. Gop smiles at the shadows.) Dat’s right, birds, fin’ yo’ 
new homes. (Bird twitters are heard again. Gop listens a mo- 
_ ment and rests an arm on the railing. He speaks softly.) Gabriel, 
can you spare a minute? (GABRIEL appears.) 

GaABRIEL—Yes, Lawd? (The sounds from the other side of the 
Ark are by now almost hushed. The Lord indicates the new 
world with a wave of the hand.) 

Gop—Well, it’s did. 

GABRIEL (respectfully, but with no enthusiasm)—So I take 
notice. 

Gop—Yes, suh, startin’ all over ag’in. 

GaBRIEL—So I see. 

Gop (looking at him suddenly)—Don’ seem to set you up 
much. 

GasriEL—Well, Lawd, you see— (He hesitates.) ’Tain’t 
none of my business. 

Gop—What? 

GABRIEL—I say, I don’ know very much about it. 

Gop—I know you don’. I jest wanted you to see it. (A 
thought strikes Him.) Co’se, it ain’ yo’ business, Gabe. It’s my 
business. "Twas my idea. De whole thing was my idea. An’ 
every bit of it’s my business ’n’ nobody else’s. De whole thing 
rests on my shoulders. I declare, I guess dat’s why I feel so 
solemn and serious, at dis particklar time. You know dis thing’s 
turned into quite a proposition. 

ae (tenderly)—But, it’s all right, Lawd, as you say, it’s 
did. 

Gop—Yes, suh, it’s did. (Sighs deeply. Looks slowly to the 
right and the left. Then softly.) I only hope it’s goin’ to work 
out all right. 

(The curtain falls.) 


> 


PART TWO 


Two cleaning women are straightening up God’s office and gos- 
siping as they work. Outside there is the whirr and distant boom 
of an explosion that breaks in upon the singing of a choir engaged 
somewhere with the rendering of “A City Called Heaven.” 

The booming is a long way off, but it means trouble for some- 
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one. Since breakfast the Lord has pitched no less than forty- 
six ama and every one of them headed straight for the 
earth. 

The Lord hasn’t been so mad in a long time as He has been at 
the earth and the mankind which is the scum that’s on it. 

“From what I hear,” says one, “dey been beggin’ fo’ what 
dey’re gettin’. My brother flew down to bring up a saint de 
other day and he say from what he see mos’ of de population 
down dere has made the debbil king and dey wukkin’ in three 
shifts fo’ him.” 

It is because the Lord has been so busy trying to straighten 
out the affairs of mankind that He has been spending so much 
time in His office lately, and that’s what makes it a hard place to 
clean. It should, by rights, be a regular golden office, the clean- 
ing women believe, but the Lord’s old-fashioned about some 
things. 

“Well, it’s kind of a nice place to come to when He’s studyin’ 
somethin’ impo’tant,’ agrees one. ‘“’Most evahthin’ else in 
Heaven’s so fin’ an’ gran’, maybe ev’ry now and then He jest gits 
sick and tired of de glory.” 

““Maybe so,” admits the other. “Jest de.same I’d like to have 
a free hand wid dis place for a while, so’s I could gold it up.” 

The cleaners are just finishing when God arrives. Gabriel is not 
far behind Him. They have had a busy morning. The thunder- 
bolts have accounted for eighteen thousan’ nine hund’ed an’ sixty, 
according to Gabriel’s figures. ‘‘Dat’s includin’ de village wid de 
fo’tune tellers. Dey certainly kin breed fast.” 

“Dey displease me. Dey displease me greatly,” solemnly as- 
serts the Lord. 

The thunderbolts don’t seem to be doing the trick. Frequently 
God has to take personal charge of a case—as He does now when 
He points a finger at a wicked liar on the earth who is at that 
moment telling a little girl that he intends to marry her. A 
faint cry of “Oh, Lawd!” from below indicates God’s effectiveness 
when He really tries. 

The Lord is discouraged. And yet He cannot agree with Ga- 
briel that it might be as well to destroy the world again, as He 
did with the flood. 

““Yo’ see how much good de flood did,”’ God points out. ‘“Dere 
dey is, jest as bad as ever.” 

Nor can He clean out mankind and create a new kind of animal, 
because if He did He would have to acknowledge Himself licked. 
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Gopv—No, suh. No, suh. Man is a kind of pet of mine an’ it 
ain’t right fo’ me to give up tryin’ to do somethin’ wid him. Dog- 
gone, mankin’ mus’ be all right at de core or else why did I ever 
bother wid him in de firs’ place? (Sits at desk.) 

GABRIEL—It’s jest dat I hates to see yo’ worryin’ about it, 
Lawd. " 

Gop—Gabe, dere ain’ anythin’ worth while anywheres dat 
didn’ cause somebody some worryin’. I ain’ never tol’ you de 
trouble I had gittin’ things started up yere. Dat’s a story in 
itself. No, suh, de more I keep on bein’ de Lawd de more I know 
I got to keep improvin’ things. And dat takes time and worry. 
De main trouble wid mankin’ is he takes up so much of my time. 
He ought to be able to help hisself a little. (He stops suddenly 
and cogitates.) Hey, dere! I think I got it! 

GABRIEL (eagerly)—What’s de news? 

Gop (still cogitating )—Yes, suh, dat seems an awful good idea. 

GaBRriEL—Tell me, Lawd. 

Gop—Gabriel, have you noticed dat every now and den, man- 
kin’ turns out some pretty good specimens? 

GaBRIEL—Dat’s de truth. 

Gop—Yes, suh. Dey’s old Abraham an’ Isaac an’ Jacob an’ all 
dat family. 

GaBRIEL—Dat’s so, Lawd. 

Gop—An’ every one of dem boys was a hard wukker an’ a good 
citizen. We got to admit dat. 

GaprieEL—Dey wouldn’ be up yere flyin’ wid us if dey hadn’ 
been. 

Gop—No, suh. An’ I don’ know but what de answer to de 
whole trouble is right dere. 

GaBRIEL—How do you mean, Lawd? 

Gop—Why, doggone it, de good man is de man what keeps busy. 
I mean, I been goin’ along on de principle dat he was somethin’ 
like you angels—dat you ought to be able to give him somethin’ 
and den jest let him sit back an’ enjoy it. Dat ain’t so. Now 
dat I recollec’ I put de first one down dere to take keer o’ dat 
garden and den I let him go ahead an’ do nothin’ but git into mis- 
chief. (He rises.) Sure, dat’s it. He ain’t built jest to fool 
‘round and not do nothin’. Gabe, I’m gonter try a new scheme. 

GasRIEL (eagerly)—What’s de scheme, Lawd? 

Gop—I'll tell you later. Send in Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
(A voice outside calls: “Right away, Lawd.’) You go tell dem 
to Gut dem bolts back in de boxes. I ain’t gonter use dem ag’in 
a while. 
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If Gabriel happens to be passing the Big Pit, the Lord sug- 
gests, he might just lean over the brink and tell Satan he’s just 
a plain fool if he thinks he can beat anybody as big as God. 

Gabriel will take pleasure in delivering God’s message and he 
thinks that he will also take advantage of the occasion to spit 
right in Satan’s eye. 

The Lord has just time for a little miracle while He is waiting 
for Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. He finds the new polish on the 
sun has made it a little too hot’ and He cools it off. 

“Men,” says God when Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are com- 
fortably seated in the office, “I’m goin’ to talk about a little 
scheme I got. It’s one dat’s goin’ to affec’ yo’ fam’lies and dat’s 
why I ’cided Id talk it over wid you, fo’ it goes into ee-fect. I 
don’ know whether you boys know it or not, but you is about de 
three bes’ men of one fam’ly dat’s:come up yere since I made 
little apples. Now I tell you what I’m gonter do. Seein’ dat yo’ 
human bein’s cain’t ’preciate anythin’ lessen you fust wukk to git 
it and den keep strugglin’ to hold it, why I’m gonter turn over a 
very valuable piece of property to yo’ family and den see what 
dey kin do with it. De rest of de worl’ kin go jump in de river 
fo’ all I keer. I’m gonter be lookin’ out fo’ yo’ descendants only. 
Now den, seein’ dat you boys know de country pretty tho’ly, 
where at does yo’ think is de choice piece of property in de whole 
worl’? Think it over a minute. I’m gonter let you make de 
s’lection.” 


ABRAHAM—If you was to ask me, Lawd, I don’ think dey come 
any better dan de Land of Canaan. 

Gop (te Isaac and Jacop)—What’s yo’ feelin’ in de matter? 

Jacos (after a nod from Isaac)—Pappy an’ me think do we 
get a pick, dat would be it. 

Gop (goes to window again; looks out)—De Land of Canaan. 
Yes, I guess dat’s a likely neighborhood. It’s all run over wid 
Philistines and things right now, but we kin clean dat up. (He 
turns from the window and resumes His seat.) All right. Now 
who do you boys think is de best of yo’ men to put in charge 
down dere? Yo’ see, I ain’t been payin’ much attention to any- 
body in pa’tic’lar lately. 

Isaac—Does yo’ want de brainiest or de holiest, Lawd? (Men 
look up.) t 

Gop—I want de holiest. I’ll make him brainy. (Men appre- 
ciate the miracle.) : 

Isaac (as ABRAHAM and Jacos nod to him)—Well, if you want 
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a Number One, goodness, Lawd, I don’ know where you'll git 
more satisfaction dan in a great-great-great-great grandson of 
mine. ‘ 

Gop—Where’s he at? 

Isaac—At de moment I b’lieve he’s in de sheep business over 
in Midian County. He got in a little trouble down in Egypt, but 
t’wan’t his doin’. He killed a man dat was abusin’ one of our 
boys in de brick works. Of co’se you know old King Pharaoh’s 
got all our people in bondage. 

Gop—I heard of it. (With some ire.) Who do you think put 
dem dere? (The visitors lower their heads.) It’s all right, boys. 
(All rise.) I’m gonter take dem out of it. An’ I’m gonter turn 
over de whole Land of Canaan to dem. An’ do you know who’s 
gonter lead dem dere? Yo’ great-great-great-great grandson. 
Moses, ain’t it? 

Isaac—Yes, Lawd. 

Gop (smiling)—Yes. I been noticin’ him. 

ABRAHAM—It’s quite a favor fo’ de fam’ly, Lawd. 

Gop—Dat’s why I tol’ yo! You see, it so happens I love yo’ 
family, an’ I delight to honor it. Dat’s all, gen’lemen. (The 
three others rise and cross to the door, murmuring, “Yes, Lawd,” 
“Thank you, Lawd,’ “Much obliged, Lawd,’ etc. The choir 
begins “My Lord’s A-writin’ All de Time” pianissimo. Gop 
stands watching the men leave.) Enjoy yo’selves. (He goes 
to the window. The singing grows softer. He speaks through 
the window to the earth.) I’m comin’ down to see you, Moses, 
and dis time my scheme’s got to wukk. 

(The stage is darkened. The singing grows louder and con- 
tinues until the lights go up on the next scene.) 


SCENE II 


At the mouth of a cave Moses is sitting on the grass eating the 
lunch Zipporah, his wife, has brought to him. “Moses is about 
forty, Zipporah somewhat younger.” 

They are both a little worried over the darkness that seems to 
have centered on the cave. Everywhere else the sun is shining, 
but it certainly looks like rain where they stand. 

Zipporah thinks this may be God’s way of warning Moses that 
there are ’Gyptians hanging around. It may be the new Pharaoh 
is mean enough to be sending soldiers even this far after Moses. 

But Moses isn’t worried. The Lord has taken care of him for 
many years and he has a feeling He isn’t going to fail him now. 
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It is a confidence well bestowed. Zipporah is no sooner gone 
than God Himself appears out of the darkness. He is standing 
back of a turkey-berry bush and speaks to Moses. At first Moses 
only hears His voice, and thinks it is his brother, Aaron. But 
when God makes the bush to glow with a consuming fire that does 
not consume, he knows it is God. 

The burning bush was just a trick, God explains. He is going 
to teach Moses much more wonderful tricks than that. And when 
He has made him the most wonderful tricker in all the world God 
is going to send Moses down into Egypt and lead his people out 
of bondage. 

“Yo? people is my chillun, Moses,” the Lord explains. “I’m 
sick an’ tired of de way ol’ King Pharaoh is treatin’ dem, so [’se 
gonter take dem away, and yo’ gonter lead dem. You gonter lead 
dem out of Egypt and across de river Jordan. It’s gonter take a 
long time, and you ain’t goin’ on no excursion train. Yo’ gonter 
wukk awful hard fo’ somethin’ yo’ gonter fin’ when de trip’s 
over.” 

“What’s dat, Lawd?” 

“Tt’s de Land of Canaan. It’s de bes’ land I got. I’ve prom- 
ised it to yo’ people, and I’m gonter give it to dem.” ' 

“Co’se ol’ King Pharaoh will do everything he kin to stop jae 

“Yes, and dat’s where de tricks come in.” 

Moses would like to have Aaron go with him, if God is agree- 
able. God was going to suggest Aaron and now, as another little 
trick, He summons him and there is Aaron standing between them. 

God begins the instructions about the tricks with a rod that 
looks just like a walking stick until He lays it on the ground. 
Then— 

The lights fade. Somewhere the choir is singing “Go Down, 
Moses.” 


SCENE III 


Pharaoh’s throne room plainly suggests a Negro lodge room. 
The walls are hung with huge parade banners bearing such in- 
scriptions as “Sublime Order of Princes of the House of Pharaoh, 
Home Chapter,” “Mystic Brothers of the Egyptian Home Guard 
Ladies Auxiliary No. 1,” “Supreme Magicians and Wizards of the 
Universe,” etc. 

The throne is an ordinary armchair on a dais with a drapery 
over its back. ‘Pharaoh is seated on the throne. His crown and 
garments might be those worn by a high officer in a Negro lodge 
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during a ritual. About the throne itself are high officials, several 
of them with plumed hats, clothing that suggests military uni- 
forms, and rather elaborate sword belts, swords and scabbards. 
A few soldiers carrying spears are also in his neighborhood and 
one or two bearded ancients in brightly colored robes with the 
word ‘Wizard’ on their conical hats. In the general group of 
men and women scattered elsewhere in the room Sunday finery is 
noticeable everywhere. Most of the civilians have bright ‘parade’ 
ribbons and wear medals.” 

In the space in front of the throne a Candidate Magician is 
performing a card trick. Pharaoh does not think much of the 
trick. Nor does the committee of magicians about him. The 
Candidate is advised to go back and study some more. 

The Head Magician is called to make his report. Everything, 
he says, is being carried out according to Pharaoh’s orders. The 
Hebrew babies are being killed with success and expedition. 

“Betwixt de poleece and de soljahs we killed about a thousan’ 
vf ’em las’ night. Dat’s purty good,” ventures the Head Magi- 
cian, 

“Yeh, it’s fair,” agrees Pharaoh. “I guess you boys is doin’ all 
you kin. But I fin’ I ain’t satisfied, though.” 


Heap Macician—How yo’ mean, Yo’ Honor? 

PuaraoH—I mean I’d like to make dose Hebrew chillun realize 
dat I can be even mo’ of a pest. I mean I hates dem chillun. 
An’ I’m gonter think of a way of makin’ ’em even mo’ mizzable. 

Heap Macician—But dey ain’t anythin’ meaner dan killin’ de 
babies, King. 

PHaraoH—Dey must be sump’n. Doggone, you is my head 
tricker, you put yo’ brains on it. (To the others.) Quiet, whilst 
de Head Magician go into de silence. 

Heap Macician (after turning completely around twice, and 
@ moment’s cogitation)—I tell you what I kin do. All de He- 
brews dat ain’t out to de buryin’ grounds or in de hospitals is 
laborin’ in de brick wukks. 

PHaraoH—Yeh? 

Heap Macician (after a cackling laugh)—How would it be to 
take de straw away from ’em and tell ’em dey’s got to turn out 
jest as many bricks as usual? Ain’t dat nasty? : 

PHARAOH—Pretty triflin’, but I suppose it’ll have to do for the 
time bein’, Where’s de extreme inner guard? (One of the mili- 
tary attendants comes forward.) Go on out and tell de sup’in- 
tendent to put dat into ee-fect. (The attendant bows and Starts 
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for the door. He stops as Puaraon calls to him.) Wait a 
minute! Tell ’im to chop off de hands of anybody dat say he 
cain’t make de bricks dat way. (The attendant salutes and exits, 
the door being opened and closed by one of the soldiers.) Now, 
what’s de news in de magic line? 

Heap Macician—lI ain’t got very many novelties today, King. 
I been wukkin’ too hard on de killin’s. I’m so tired I don’ believe 
I could lift a wand. (There are murmurs of protest from the 
assemblage.) 

PHaRAOH—Doggone, you was to ’a been de chief feature of de 
meetin’ dis mawnin’. Look at de turn-out you got account o’ me 
tellin’ ’em you was comin’, 

Heap Macrician—Well, dat’s de way it is, King. Why don’ 
you git de wizards to do some spell castin’. 

PHARAOH—Dey say it’s in de cyards dat dey cain’t wukk ’til 
high noon. (He glances at the Wizarvs.) Think mebbe you kin 
cheat a little? 

First Wizarp—Oh, dat cain’t be done, King. 

PHARAOH—Well, we might as well adjourn, den. Looks to me 
like de whole program’s shot to pieces. 


The arrival of Moses and Aaron prevents the threatened ad- 
journment. They come barging in, despite the protests of the sol- 
diers, and stand confidently, a little defiantly, before Pharaoh. 
When he orders the soldiers to put them to the sword Aaron 
calmly produces the rod and swings it around in a circle which 
he advises them to respect. 

As they feel the sting of a mysterious electrical force the sol- 
diers draw back. Pharaoh, bewildered, orders his magicians for- 
ward. Let them put a spell on these intruders. But even the 
magicians are helpless before this new kind of magic. Evidently 
it is a time for compromise. If these boys are trickers they may 
be an addition to the court. Suppose they do a little tricking 
that Pharaoh may judge of their big talk. 

“IT s’pose you know I’m a fool for conjurin’,” says Pharaoh. 
“Tf a man can show me some tricks I ain’t seen, I goes out of my 
way to do him a favor.” 

Moses and Aaron show Pharaoh the walkin’ stick trick first. 
When Aaron lays it on the first step of the throne, the walking 
stick turns into a wriggling snake. 

Pharaoh is pleased, but not pleased enough to grant Moses the 
favor he asks. Will Pharaoh let the Hebrew chillun go? 

Pharaoh will not. Don’t they know the Hebrews are his slaves? 
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Can’t they tell by the groaning they hear that the Hebrews are 
being treated like slaves? No, Pharaoh will not let the Hebrews 
go. But do they know any more tricks? 

Again Aaron swings the rod. The room grows dark and a great 
buzzing of flies is heard, mingled with the slaps and protests of 
the crowd. 3 

“All right—stop de trick,” yells Pharaoh. 

“Will you let de Hebrews go?” 

“Sho’ I will. Go ahead, stop it!” 

The lights come up, the buzzing stops, and Pharaoh smiles. 
That was a good trick. But, being a tricker himself, Pharaoh 
knows a better one. He has changed his mind about letting the 
Hebrews go. That’s out-trickin’ the trickers. Has they got any 
more tricks? 

“Yes, suh,” answers Moses. “Dis is a little harder one. 
(Aaron lifts the rod.) Gnats in de mill pon’, gnats in de clover, 
gnats in de tater patch, stingin’ all over.” 

Again the darkness and the buzzing, the slapping, the protests 
and expressions of general misery. Pharaoh’s cries for relief are 
louder this time, and his promise more positive. A gnat has stung 
him on the nose and his interest is personal. 

Moses bids the gnats begone. Pharaoh is still smiling. And 
again he has changed his mind. Now a new light comes:in Moses’ 
eyes. 

“Listen, Pharaoh,” he says, “you been lyin’ to me, an’ I’m 
gittin’ tired of it.” 

“T ain’t lyin’, I’m trickin’, too. You been trickin’ me and I 
been trickin’ you.” 


Mosrs—I see. Well, I got one mo’ trick up my sleeve which 
I didn’t aim to wukk unless I had to. Caize when I does PEE 
cain’t undo it. 

PuaraoH—Wukk it an’ Ill trick you right back. I don’ say 
you ain’ a good tricker, Moses. You is one of de best I ever seen. 
But I kin outtrick you. Dat’s all. 

Moses—It ain’t only me dat’s goin’ to wukk dis trick. It’s me 
and de Lawd. 

PHARAOH—Who? 

Mosrs—De Lawd God of Israel. 

PuaraonH—I kin outtrick you an’ de Lawd, too! 

Moses (angrily)—Now you done it, ol’ King Pharaoh. You 
been mean to de Lawd’s people, and de Lawd’s been easy on you 
caize you didn’ know no better. You been givin’ me a lotta say-so 
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an’ no do-so, an’ I didn’ min’ dat. But now you’ve got to braggin’ 
dat you’s better dan de Lawd, and dat’s too many. 

PHaraoH—You talk like a preacher, an’ I never did like to 
hear preachers talk. 

Mosrs—You ain’t goin’ to like it any better, when I strikes 
down de oldes’ boy in eve’y one of yo’ people’s houses. 

PHaRAOH—Now you’ve given up trickin’ and is jest lyin’. (He 
rises.) Listen, I’m Pharaoh. I do de strikin’ down yere. I strike 
down my enemies, and dere’s no one in all Egypt kin kill who he 
wants to, ’ceptin’ me. 

MosEes—I’m sorry, Pharaoh. Will you let de Hebrews go? 

PuHaraoH—You heard my word. (Aaron is lifting his rod 
again at a signal from Moses.) Now, no more tricks or ’ll— 

Mosrs—Oh, Lawd, you'll have to do it, I guess. Aaron, lift 
de rod. (There is a thunderclap, darkness and screams. The 
lights go up. Several of the younger men on the stage have 
fallen to the ground or are being held in the arms of the horrified 
elders.) 

PHarRAOH—What have you done yere? Where’s my boy? 
(Through the door come four men bearing a young man’s body.) 

First OF THE Four Men—King Pharaoh. (PHARAOH drops 
into his chair, stunned, as the dead boy is brought to the throne.) 

Puaraonu (grief-stricken)—Oh, my son, my fine son. (The 
courtiers look at him with mute appeal.) 

Mosrs—I’m sorry, Pharaoh, but you cain’t fight de Lawd. 
Will you let His people go? 

PuaRAoH—Let them go. (The lights go out. The choir begins 
“Mary Don’t Vou Weep,’ and continues until it is broken by the 
strains of “I’m Noways Weary and I’m Noways Tired.” The 
latter is sung by many more voices than the former and the 
cacophony ends as the latter grows in volume and the lights go 
up on the next scene.) 


SCENE IV 


The singing has continued through the darkness, and now it 
swells in volume as the lights come on. Stretched across the stage 
in solid phalanx the children of Israel are marching and singing. 

“They are of all ages and most of them are ragged. The men 
have packs on their shoulders, one or two have hand carts . . 
It is nearing twilight and the faces of the assemblage are illumined 
by the rays of the late afternoon sun . . ._ The foot of a moun- 
tain appears; a trumpet call is heard, the marchers halt... A 
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babel of ‘What’s de matter?’ ‘Why do we stop?’ ‘What dey 
blowin’ for?’ etc. Those looking ahead begin to murmur: ‘It’s 
Moses, it’s Moses!’ ” ‘ 

Moses comes, leaning on the arm of Aaron. They are old men 
now, their beards long and gray. And Moses is weary. Some- 
thing has happened that never had happened before, and he can’t 
understand. He knows he is an old man, but the Lord had said 
he was to show his children the Promised Land. 

“Fo’ty years I bin leadin’ you,” he mutters. “TI led you out 0’ 
Egypt. I led you past Sinai, and through de wilderness. Oh, I 
cain’t fall down on you now!” 

“Le’s res’ yere fo’ de night,” advises Aaron. “Den we'll see 
how you feel in de mo’nin’.” 


MosEs—We tol’ de scouts we’d meet ’em three miles furder on. 
I hate fo’ ’em to come back all dis way to repo’t. ’Tis gettin’ a 
little dark, ain’t it? 

Aaron—It ain’t dark, brother. 

MosEes—No, it’s my eyes. 

AaRoN—Maybe it’s de dust. 

MosEes—No, I jest cain’t seem to see. Oh, Lawd, dey cain’t 
have a blind man leadin’ °em! Where is you, Aaron? 

AARON—I’se right yere, Moses. 

Moses—Do you think— (Pause.) Oh! Do you think it’s de 
time He said? 

AaRON—How you mean, Moses? (Crowd look from one to 
another in wonder.) 

Mosrs—He said I could lead ’em to the Jordan, dat I’d see de 
Promised Land, and dat’s all de further I could go, on account I 
broke de laws. Little while back I thought I did see a river ahead, 
and a pretty land on de other side. (Distant shouts “Hooray!” 
“Vere dey are!” “Dey travelled quick,” etc.) Where’s de young 
leader of de troops? Where’s Joshua? (The call “Joshua” is 
taken up by those on the right of the stage, followed almost im- 
mediately by “Yere he is!” “Moses wants youl” etc. JosHuA 
enters. He ts a fine-looking Negro of about thirty.) 

JosHua (going to Moses’ side) —Yes, suh. 

Moses—What’s de shoutin’ about, Joshua? 

JosHua—De’scouts is back wid de news. De Jordan is right 
ahead of us, and Jericho is jest on de other side. Moses, we’re 
dere! (There are cries 0 f “Hallelujah! “De Lawd Be Praised!” 
“De Kingdom’s Comin’!” etc. With a considerable stir among 
the marchers, several new arrivals crowd in from right, shoutin’ 
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“Moses, we’re dere!” JosHua, seeing the newcomers.) Yere’s de 
scouts. (Three very ragged and dusty young men advance to 
Mosts.) 

Moses (as the shouting dies)—So it’s de River Jordan? 

First Scout—Yes, suh. 

MosEs—All we got to take is de City of Jericho. 

Frrst Scout—Yes, suh. 

Mosrs—Joshua, you got to take charge of de fightin’ men, an’ 
Aaron’s gotta stay by de priests. 

JosHuA—What about you? 

MosEes—You are leavin’ me behind. Joshua, you gonter get de 
fightin’ men together an’ take dat city befo’ sundown. 

JosHua—It’s a big city, Moses, wid walls all ’round it. We 
ain’t got enough men. 

Mosrs—You'll take it, Joshua. 

JosHua—Yes, suh. But how? 

Moses—Move up to de walls wid our people. Tell de priests 
to go wid you with de ram’s horns. You start marchin’ round 
dem walls, and den— 

JosHua—Yes, suh. 

Mosrs—De Lawd’ll take charge, jest as He’s took charge ev’y 
time I’ve led you against a city. He ain’t never failed, has Her 

SEvERAL Vorces—No, Moses. (All raise their heads.) 

Mosrs—An’ He ain’t gonna fail us now. (He prays. All bow.) 
Oh, Lawd, I’m turnin’ over our brave young men to you, caize I 
know you don’t want me to lead ’em any further. (Réses.) Jest 
like you said, I’ve got to de Jordan but I cain’t git over it. And 
yere dey goin’ now to take de City o’ Jericho. Ina little while 
dey’ll be marchin’ ’round it. An’ would you please be so good as 
to tell ’em what to do? Amen. (To JosHua.) Go ahead. 
Ev’ybody follows Joshua now. Give de signal to move on with 
ev’ything. (A trumpet is heard.) You camp fo’ de night in de 
City of Jericho. 


When the marchers have disappeared and the singing has died 
away in the distance, God comes to Moses in answer to his call. 
And God is not displeased with Moses. 

“Moses, you have been a good man,” He says. “You have 
been a good leader of my people. You got me angry once, dat’s 
true. And when you anger me I’m a God of Wrath. But I never 
meant you wasn’t gonter have what was comin’ to you. And I 
ain’t goin’ to do you out of it, Moses. It’s jest de country acrost 
de River dat you ain’t gonter enter. You gonter have a Promised 
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Land. I been gettin’ it ready fo’ you fo’ a long time. Kin you 
stand up?” 

“Yes, suh, Lawd.” an 

“Come on, I’m gonter show it to you. We goin’ up dis hill to 
see it. Moses, it’s a million times nicer dan de Land of Canaan.” 

As they walk up the mountain Moses is worried afresh. How 
can the Lord be there with him, and with Joshua and the fight- 
ing men, too? It can be done, God explains. It is Moses’ faith 
that is helpin’ him up the hill. It is God who is even now helpin’ 
Joshua’s men. 

From the distance there comes the blast of rams’ horns and the 
sound of crumbling walls. Nearer the choir is singing “Joshua 
Fit de Battle of Jericho.” 

“You did it, Lawd! You’ve tooken it! Lissen to de chillun— 
dey’s in de Lan’ of Canaan at last! You’s de only God dey ever 
was, ain’t you, Lawd?” 

The Lord does not answer. “Come on, ol’ man,” He says. He 
is smiling as He helps Moses up the hill. They are near the top 
when the darkness descends. 

Out of the darkness comes again the voice of Mr. Deshee in the 
Sunday school. 

“But even dat scheme didn’ work,” he is telling the children. 
“Caize after dey got into de Land of Canaan dey went to de 
dogs again. And dey went into bondage again. Only dis time 
it was in de City of Babylon.” 

The choir is singing “Cain’t Stay Away.” 


SCENE V 


In what might be the public room of a night club in New 
Orleans a flashy crowd of young people is assembled. “Their 
costumes are what would be worn at a Negro masquerade to 
represent the debauchees of Babylon.” 

There are long tables stretched across the room, but at one 
end there is a special table on a dais, with a canopy over it, 
“Reserved for King and Guests.” A jazz orchestra is furnishing 
music for the dancing, which is free and familiarly modern. 

The dancing has not been going on long before the master of 
ceremonies brings the crowd to attention. The King of Babylon 
and party are arriving. The King is wearing an imitation ermine 
cape over his evening clothes and sports a diamond tiara. The 
five girls with him are gaudily arrayed, and as he escorts them 
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proudly to his table he suggests that they remind him to send 
them a peck o’ rubies in the morning. 

The King is pleased that the party is going fine, and he is 
expectin’ a Jew boy, a particular friend, who is the High Priest 
and who may drop in later. Expanding with the joy of the 
dance, the King is glad he can show the Jew boys in general 
that there ain’t nobody in the world like the Babylon girls. 

His satisfaction is momentarily depressed by the appearance 
of a prophet, “‘a patriarchal, ragged figure,” who would halt the 
party. Does halt it, in fact, long enough to issue a warning. 

‘Listen to me, sons and daughters of Babylon,” he cries. 
“Listen, you children of Israel dat’s given yo’selves over to de 
evil ways of yo’ oppressors! You're all wallowin’ like hogs in 
sin, an’ de wrath of Gawd ain’ gonter be held back much longer. 
I’m tellin’ you, repent befo’ it’s too late. Repent befo’ Jehovah 
casts down de same fire dat burned up Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Repent befo’ de—” 

The High Priest is an interruption. He is a “fat voluptuary, 
elaborately clothed in brightly colored robes. He walks hand in 
hand with a gaudily dressed ‘chippy’.” 

“Aw, he’s one of dem wild men, like Jeremiah and Isaiah. 
Don’t let him bother you none,” the High Priest advises the 
King. 

The King is for having “the ol’ bum” thrown out. But on 
second thought he decides to have him shot instead. 

“Smite ’em down, Lawd, like you said. Dey ain’ a decent 
person left in the whole world.” It is the prophet’s last prayer. 
The master of ceremonies is his executioner. 

They have carried the body out and the King is in negotiation 
with the High Priest about a little bribe of two hundred pieces 
of silver that shall guarantee the Babylonians the favor of the 
Hebrews’ God when there is a sudden clap of thunder and the 
lights go out. 

When the lights are on again God is standing in the center of 
the room. 

“Dat’s about enough!” He thunders. “T’se stood all I kin 
from you. I tried to make dis a good earth. I helped Adam, 
I helped Noah, I helped Moses an’ I helped David. What’s de 
grain dat grew out of de seed? Sin? Nothin’ but sin through- 
out de whole world. I’ve given you ev’y chance. I sent you 
warriors and prophets. I’ve given you laws and commandments, 
an’ you betrayed my trust. Eve’ything I’ve given you you've 
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defiled. Ev’y time I’ve fo’given you you’ve mocked me. i An’ 
now de High Priest of Israel tries to trifle wid my name. Listen, 
you chillun of darkness, yo’ Lawd is tried. I’m tired of de 
struggle to make you worthy of de breath I gave you. I put you 
in bondage ag’in to cure you and yo’ worse dan you was amongst 
de flesh pots of Egypt. So I renounce you. Listen to de words 
of your Lawd God Jehovah, for dey is de last words yo’ ever 
hear from me. I repent of dese people dat I have made and I 
will deliver dem no more.” 

(There is darkness and cries of “M ercyl” “Have pity, Lawd!” 
“We didn’t mean it, Lawd!” “Forgive us, Lawd!” etc. The 
choir sings “Death’s Gwine to Lay His Cold Icy Hands on Me” 
until the lights go up on the next scene.) 


SCENE VI 


God’s in His Heaven, writing at His desk, but all is far from 
right with the world. Outside the door of God’s office the prophet 
Hosea, “a dignified old man with wings like Jacob’s,” passes and 
repasses restlessly. God doesn’t like that. Hosea interferes with 
God’s work. 

Gabriel announces the arrival of a delegation. It is made up 
of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Moses and the Lord wearily re- 
ceives them. 

They have come about the same old business. They want the 
Lord to go back to their people. For hundreds of years they 
have been coming and asking the same thing, and always God’s 
answer has been the same. 

“T repented of de people I made,” the Lord reminds them. “I 
said I would deliver dem no more. Good mo’nin’, gen’lemen.” 

Slowly the four file out. Why do they keep comin’? Gabriel 
thinks probably it is because they expect the Lord to change 
His mind. But they don’t know Him. 

Again the presence of Hosea irritates the Lord, but He doesn’t 
know what to do about it. Hosea has a right in Heaven or he 
wouldn’t be there. And God can’t find it in His heart to stop him. 

“He never has spoke to me,” God admits, “an’ if he don’ 
wanta come in, I ain’t gonter make him.” 

But that isn’t the worst of it. Every time Hosea passes God 
hears a voice—the voice of Hezdrel talkin’ in such a way that 
God has to hear. Down on the earth they are getting ready to 
take Jerusalem and Hezdrel is one of the defenders. But God 
ain’t comin’ down! 
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“T hates to see yo’ feelin’ like dis, Lawd,” sympathizes Gabriel. 

“Dat’s all right,” wearily answers God. “Even bein’ Gawd 
ain’t a bed of roses. (GaBRIEL exits. Hosra’s shadow is on the 
wall. For a second Hosea hesitates. Gov looks at the wall. 
Goes to window.) I hear you. I know yo’ fightin’ bravely, but 
I ain’t comin’ down. Oh, why don’ yo’ leave me alone? Yo’ 
know yo’ ain’t talkin’ to me. Js you talkin’ to me? I cain’t 
stand yo’ talkin’ dat way. I kin only hear part of what yo’ 
sayin’, an’ it puzzles me. Don’ yo’ know yo’ cain’t puzzle God? 
(A pause. Then tenderly.) Do you want me to come down dere 
ve’y much? You know I said I wouldn’ come down? 
(Fiercely.) Why don’ he answer me a little? (With clenched 
fists, looks down through the window.) Listen! T'll tell yo’ 
what I'll do. I ain’ goin’ to promise you anythin’, an’ I ain’t 
goin’ to do nothin’ to he’p you. I’m jest feelin’ a little low, an’ 
I’m only comin’ down to make myself feel a little better, dat’s 
all.” 

(The stage is darkened. Choir begins “A Blind Man Stood in 
De Middle of De Road,” and continues until the lights go up on 
the next scene.) 


SCENE VII 


In a shadowed corner beside the walls of the temple in Jerusa- 
lem, Hezdrel, who was Adam in an earlier scene, stands where 
Adam stood. He holds a sword in his right hand. His left hand 
is in a sling. 

Around Hezdrel are the bodies of men who have fallen in 
the fight, and in the distance sounds of the battle continue. 
There is a trumpet call. A detail of men reports to Hezdrel 
that the fighting has stopped for the night. 

“Dey’re goin’ to begin ag’in at cockcrow,” the corporal adds. 
“Herod say he’s goin’ to take de temple tomorrow, burn de books 
an’ de Ark of de Covenant, and put us all to de sword.” 

Hezdrel is ready. And the men, too. “We'll be waitin’ for 
em. Jest remember, boys, when dey kill us we leap out of our 
skins right into de lap of God.” 

The men have taken the wounded back and Hezdrel is alone 
when God appears from the deep shadows. He comes as an old 
preacher from back in the hills to learn how Hezdrel is makin’ 
out, and Hezdrel is suspicious that He may be a spy in his brain. 

Things aren’t going so well with Hezdrel. He and his men 
know they are going to be killed, but they are ready. They 
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are ready because they have faith in their dear Lord, “de Lawd 
God of Hosea.” Which puzzles God a little. 


Gop—Ain’t de God of Hosea de same: Jehovah dat was de 
God of Moses? 

HEzpDREL (contemptuously)—No. Dat ol’ God of wrath and 
vengeance? We have de God dat Hosea preached to us. He’s 
de one God. 

Gop—Who’s he? 

HEzDREL (reverently)—De God of mercy. 

Gop—Hezdrel, don’ you think dey mus’ be de same God? 

Hezpret—I don’ know. I ain’t bothered to think much 
about it. Maybe dey is. Maybe our God is de same ol’ God. 
I guess we jest got tired of His appearance dat ol’ way. 

Gop—What you mean, Hezdrel? 

HerzpREL—Oh, dat ol’ God dat walked de earth in de shape 
of a man. I guess He lived with man so much dat all He seen 
was de sins in man. Dat’s what made Him the God of wrath and 
vengeance. Co’se He made Hosea. An’ Hosea never would a 
found what mercy was unless dere was a little of it in God, 
too. Anyway, He ain’t a fearsome God no mo’. Hosea showed 
us dat. 

Gop—How you s’pose Hosea found dat mercy? 

HeEzpreL—De only way he could find it. De only way I 
found it. De only way anyone kin find it. 

Gop—How’s dat? 

HeEzpret—Through sufferin’. 


God is still puzzled. If they do kill Hezdrel in the morning, 
and Herod makes good his threat to burn the temple and the 
Ark of the Covenant and the books, then that will be the end, 
won’t it? 

But those books, Hezdrel explains, are only copies. There 
are other sets. One in the mind of Hezdrel. Others in the minds 
of those who have escaped from the beleaguered city. These 
are scattered safe over the countryside ready to set down the 
word again. 

“Dey cain’t lick you, kin dey, Hezdrel?” God is proud of His 
fighting son. 

“T know dey cain’t,” answers Hezdrel... “Tell de people 
in de hills dey ain’t nobody like de Lawd God of Hosea.” 

“I will. If dey kill you tomorrow I'll bet dat God of Hosea’ll 
be waitin’ for you.” 
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“T know He will.” 

“Thank you, Hezdrel.” 

“Fo’ what?” 

“Fo’ tellin’ me so much. You see I been so far away, I guess 
I was jest way behin’ de times.” 

God has gone. The corporal is back to report the cock’s crow. 
The fighting has been resumed. The men are eager and ready. 

“Dis is de day dey say dey’ll git us,” Hezdrel reminds them. 
“Le’s fight ’em till de las’ man goes. What d’you say?” 

“Le’s go, Hezdrel!” 

“Give ’em ev’ything, boys!” 

Above the sound of battle the choir is singing ‘“March On!” 
triumphantly. The lights are out. 


SCENE VIII 


There is another fish fry in heaven. The same angels are there 
and the choir, less restless than before, is still singing confidently 
the warrior’s song, “March On!” 

Seated in an armchair near the center of the grounds God is 
staring thoughtfully into space. His pensiveness worries Gabriel. 
He has been sittin’ that way an awful long time. Is it somethin’ 
serious that is worryin’ God? It is, God admits, very serious. 


GaBRIEL (awed by his tone)—Lawd, is de time come fo’ me 
to blow? 

Gop—Not yet, Gabriel. I’m just thinkin’, 

GasriEL—What about, Lawd? (Puts up hand. Singing 
stops. 

Eager somethin’ de boy tol’ me. Somethin’ ’bout Hosea 
an’ himself. How dey foun’ somethin’. 

GaBRriEL—What, Lawd? 

Gop—Mercy. (A pause.) Through sufferin’, he said. 

GapriEL—Yes, Lawd. 

Gop—I’m tryin’ to find it, too. It’s awful impo’tant. It’s 
awful impo’tant to all de people on my earth. Did he mean 
dat even God must suffer? (Gop continues to look out over 
the audience for a moment and then a look of surprise comes 
into his face He sighs. In the distance a voice cries.) 

THE Vorce—Oh, look at him! Oh, look, dey goin’ to make 
him carry it up dat high hill! Dey goin’ to nail him to it! 
Oh, dat’s a terrible burden for one man to carry! (Gop rises 
and murmurs “Yes!” as if in recognition. The heavenly beings 
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have been watching Him closely, and now, seeing Him smile 
gently, draw back, relieved. All of the angels burst into “Halle- 
lujah, King Jesus.” Gop continues to smile as the lights fade 
away. The singing becomes fortissimo. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 
A Drama in Prologue and Three Acts 


By Martin FLAVIN 


EVER since he stepped hopefully but hesitantly out of the 
commercial world of Chicago, to test his fortune as a dramatist 
on Broadway, and offered as his first play the somewhat weird 
but impressive drama called “Children of the Moon,” any play 
by Martin Flavin has been awaited with more than customary 
anticipation by the professional and seriously interested play- 
goers of New York. 

It happened, also, that “The Criminal Code,” which was pro- 
duced by William Harris, Jr., at the National Theatre in early 
October, was the first production that that producer had made 
in some seasons; which gave additional interest to this particular 
first night. ’ 

When the Flavin play was threatened with success, many 
persons were made happy. The reviews ranged from modest 
praise to a freely spoken acclaim. Here, declared many, was the 
finest serious American play the theatre had revealed in seasons. 

The public, slow to accept tragedy, was at first a bit timid 
about attending Mr. Flavin’s prison drama; but as the season 
rolled on, and it became apparent that “The Criminal Code” 
would be at least a serious contender for Pulitzer prize honors, 
interest was stimulated and the run automatically lengthened. 

The first scene of Mr. Flavin’s play, a prologue, is laid in the 
office of Martin Brady, State’s Attorney. Mr. Brady, “A big, 
broad-shouldered man past 50 years of age,” is interrogating a 
witness, “a bald, bleary-eyed, wizened little man with a cringing 
manner and a whining voice,” while a clerk at the other end of 
the desk, “with heavy, shell-rimmed glasses and a bored, weary 
manner,” is taking notes. 

The wizened little man is a waiter from Spelvin’s café. He 
has about finished his account of a fight that had taken place 
in the cafe the night before. A boy, a stranger apparently, 
had struck one of the town’s ee known young men—the son, 
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in fact, of the town’s wealthiest and most influential citizen— 
with a water carafe and knocked him senseless. 

The boy, it appears from the waiter’s account, had been crazed 
by something he had drunk and something the young man, 
(Parker by name) had said to the girl with whom he (the boy) 
had been dancing. 

“He shouts out: ‘You’ve insulted this lady,’” reports the 
waiter. “Mr. Parker stood up then and motioned him away. 
‘Beat it, kid,’ he says. But the boy keeps on shouting, crazy- 
like: ‘You apologize—apologize—apologize!’ and a lot of other 
things like that. Then Mr. Parker cursed him, sir, and he 
reached back to his hip pocket. "Twas only for his handkerchief, 
sir; he’d nothing else there. And the boy picks up the carafe 
from the table, and strikes before any one could stop him.” 

The next witness is a girl—the girl who was with the boy at 
the night club. Merwyn Fontaine is what she calls herself, but 
she is quick to change this to Gertrude Williams when Attorney 
Brady impatiently demands her real name. 

Gertrude was just walking along the streets the night before, 
she reports, stopping now and then to look in the shop windows, 
when a young man spoke to her. Passing over the fact that 
she might have been insulted, Gertrude recalls that the young 
man said he was lonesome, that he hadn’t been in town long 
and that this was his birthday. He asked her to go somewhere 
with him and Gertrude suggested that they go up to Spelvin’s 
place. 

There they danced awhile and had some ginger ale—and gin 
—a pint of gin. The gin was Gertrude’s suggestion, too, she 
admits, although any one can buy gin at Spelvin’s. Then they 
danced some more and young Parker began to get fresh. 


Brapy—You knew Parker? 

Giri (hesitating)—I—I’d seen him. 

Brapy—Had you ever been—out with him? (She looks down 
at the floor.) 

Girt—Yeah. (A pause.) 

Brapy—Go on! What’d he do? 

Girt—He— He was just making remarks and—and putting 
his hands on me while I was dancing with the young man. He 
wanted me to come over to his table, and—and when I wouldn’t, 
he got sore, and—and called me a name. That’s what started 
everything. The young man that was with me, he was a perfect 
gentleman; he wouldn’t stand for that. He went right over to 
Mr. Parker’s table then, and—and— 
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BraDy—Yeah, yeah, I know all about that, Gerty. That’s 
all. (He waves her away.) Come back here at five o'clock. 
Don’t forget now, five o’clock. 

Giri (backing away)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—And don’t do any talking. Keep your mouth shut. 

Giri—Yes, sir. (She goes out.) 

Brapy—lIs that all of ’em, Lew? 

Lew (checking back through his note book)—Three—five— 
six—seven. Yeah, that’s all. 

Brapy (calculating with pursed lips)—Seven eyewitnesses, and 
they all check on material points. 

Lew—Open and shut, eh? 

Brapy—Like a knife. 

Lew—lIf young Parker should die— (A pause.) 

Brapy—Parker’s dead. 

Lew (with a flash of interest)—Yeah? That right? What is 
it, Mart? Second degree murder? 

Brapy (considering )—By God, it might be at that! (He picks 
up a sheepskin book from the desk, and opens it, murmuring to 
himself.) Malice ... malice . . . express or implied— Delib- 
erate intent . . . no considerable provocation . . . provocation 
. .. provocation... Hum— (The phone rings. He, drops 
the book, and picks up the receiver.) Yeah?— Yeah— Cer- 
tainly I know all about it. Do you think we’re asleep down 
here?p— Yeah— Yeah— Yeah I’m taking personal charge— 
Don’t know! Can’t tell yet. Call me up at six o’clock, and I'll 
give youastatement— Yeah— Yeah— Yeah— Sure, I under- 
stand— So long, Al. (He hangs up the receiver.) Goddam 
yellow press! How they love the smell of blood! 

Lew—Yeah. 

Brapy—They’re all alike. They'll squeal themselves deaf 
over this, and—old Thad Parker spends more money fot adver- 
tising than any other man in this town. 

Lew—That’s right, Mart. I never thought of that. 

Brapy—Yeah— And an election coming on. (He ponders 
through a pause. Briskly:) Send in the boy. 

Robert Graham is “a clean, wholesome-looking, slender lad, 
pale of face now and frightened.” He is in charge of “a heavy- 
looking officer in plain clothes.” 


Robert, although a little shaken, answers Attorney Brady’s 
questions promptly and frankly. He is 20 years old. Yesterday 
was his birthday. He came from Hood Valley, where his mother 
still lives. He is a clerk in the brokerage firm of Price and 
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Hatton. He has worked there a month, which is all the time 

he has been in town. He has no friends in town—no particular 

friends—and he never has been arrested before. . 
The attorney’s attitude toward him is severe but not unkindly 

so. 

“Well, Bob, you’re in a jam,” he says. 


GraHamM (faltering)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy (licking the loose wrapper of his cigar)—Young Parker 
died this afternoon. 

GraHam—Oh! (And he sits down abruptly, and covers his 
face with his hands. Brapy opens a drawer of the desk, and 
takes out a flask.) 

Brapy (gently)—Would you like a little drink, Bob? 

GraHAM (shuddering)—No, sir. 

Brapy (doubtfully)—Yeah? (He returns the bottle to the 
drawer, watching the boy ‘with anxious, troubled eyes.) Bob! 
You can make a statement to me, if you want to, but anything 
you say may be used against you. I want you to understand 
that. 

GraHAM—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—lIt looks to me like the best thing for you to do is to 
come clean; plead guilty and take your jolt. But your lawyer 
might advise you differently. Have you got a lawyer? 

Grauam (in a choking voice)—The firm I work for sent 
their lawyer to see me this morning. 

Brapy—What’d he say? 

GraHam—He—he told me not to talk. 

Brapy—Yeah? Then don’t you say a word. You haven’t 
said anything yet that’ll do you any harm— All right, Mike, I’m 
through. It’s tough luck, Bob. But that’s the way things go. 
That’s the way they break sometimes. You have to take ’em 
the way they fall. 

GraHam (numbly)—Yes, sir. (He goes slowly across the room 
and out.) 


Attorney Brady is impressed with Robert Graham. The boy 
has a nice personality. A smart criminal lawyer taking his 
case could make it pretty tough for the state. “Say, if 
that kid belonged to me,” he says, half to Lew, the clerk, 
and half to himself, “I’d make a plea of self-defense and fight 
it out. 
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“But Parker didn’t have a gun.” 

“He thought he had—he thought he was fighting for his life. 
It’s what you think that counts.” 

“And he was full of gin.” 

“Yeah? Suppose he was. What of it? I’d get a disagree- 
ment at the worst—a year’s delay, and a new trial. The witnesses 
would fade away. They always do. The whole mess would 
get cold. The papers would have something else to yawp about 
—Td get him off. He’d never serve a day.” 

“I guess you could, Mart,” agrees Lew, admiringly. 

“A thing like this could happen to anyone—to me, to you, 
to anyone— It’s just a rotten break, that’s all—” 

A man named Nettlefold has called. He is of the firm of 
Nettlefold, Lambskin and Kroll. They are attorneys for Price 
and Hatton, who have asked him to look after the interests 
of one of their young men who appears to have become involved 
in an unfortunate affair. Mr. Nettlefold, however, is not a 
criminal lawyer, and is therefore somewhat at sea as to how 
to proceed. Still, he could not disregard the request of an old 
friend and client— 

The case, the State’s Attorney assures Mr. Nettlefold, is open 
and shut like a knife. The boy Graham picks up a prostitute 
on the street, takes her to a notorious joint, buys and drinks a 
pint of gin with her within an hour. The girl runs into Parker, 
an old flame, Graham is jealous, Parker tries to avoid a quarrel, 
Graham picks up a water bottle and caves in Parker’s skull. 
That’s the state’s case in a nutshell. Confirmed by the testimony 
of no less than seven witnesses. 

“We propose to ask for a verdict of second degree murder,” 
concludes Mr. Brady. 

Mr. Nettlefold is gravely concerned. The boy seems such 
a nice boy. And murder— A conviction, says Attorney Brady, 
means a sentence of from ten years to life. That’s the law of 
the commonwealth as set down in the criminal code. 

But the State’s Attorney is not without feeling. He is, 
taking all the circumstances into account, willing to let Mr. 
Nettlefold plead the boy guilty to manslaughter and let it go 
at that. Graham will get a maximum sentence of ten years, and 
the newspapers will roast hell out of Mr. Brady, with an election 
coming on. Still Mr. Brady will do it. 

“But ten years is a long time, Mr. Brady,” Mr. Nettlefold 
pleads; ‘‘a big piece out of a boy’s life—and—the stain on him—” 
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Brapy (passionately)—My God, man, what do you want? 
There’s a boy laying on a slab in the morgue! There’s a big 
piece out of his life—all of it. Somebody’s got to pay for that 
—something! 

NETTLEFORD (rising )—But— 

Brapy—The old Mosaic law, Mr. Nettlefold: “An eye for an 
eye.” That’s the basis and foundation of our criminal code— 
Somebody’s got to pay. (He thumps the desk with his fist.) 

NETTLEFOLD—Yes, yes, I quite see your point. (He sighs.) 
But I can’t help thinking of the effect of imprisonment—what 
it may do to this youth—how it may blight his life— 

Brapy—Think it over. Talk it over with the boy, and with 
your office. 

NETTLEFOLD—A very grave responsibility—very! 

Brapy—Think it over, carefully. Take your time, and let 
me know in a day or so. 

NETTLEFOLD (backing away)—Yes, I'll do that, Mr. Brady. 
Thank you very much for your—er—courtesy. Good day. 

Brapy—’S all right— Pleased to have met you— Good day. 
(NETTLEFOLD goes out. Bravy sits down by the desk; and for 
a moment seems to reflect. He smiles; and murmurs to himself.) 
Like taking candy from a child, yeah! (Absently he picks 
the book up from the desk, and turns the pages; the smile 
fades from his face. He puts the book down on the desk; grimly, 
to himself). Christ! (The curtain falls.) 


ACT I 


We stand before the grim walls of a prison, a massive section 
of which rises within a false proscenium to reveal the laboratory 
of a state’s prison, “a gray, grim room with lofty, steel-barred 
windows at the back.” Six years have passed. 

A hooded light is suspended in the centre of the room. Beneath 
the light, seated on a low stool, is Convict 23499, once known as 
Robert Graham. “He wears the coarse gray convict uniform. 
Across the pocket of his shirt is sewn a white strip of cloth on 
which is stamped his number.” 

Graham is being examined by the prison physician, Dr. Rine- 
wulf, “a thin, frail-looking man with restless eyes and a harsh 
unfeeling voice, with just a trace of foreign accent. He wears 
a white laboratory coat.” At one side, holding a history chart, 
stands the doctor’s convict assistant, “a pale-faced, tight-lipped, 
old-looking young man.” 
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It is Dr. Rinewulf’s conclusion, which he voices aloud to the 
prisoner, that Graham is not sick. He may have no appetite, 
he may not be able to sleep and he may have bad dreams— 
still he is not physically sick. There is nothing wrong with him. 
He is neurotic and—outside—the doctor would prescribe a change 
of scene—the mountains or the sea. It is not medicine that 
Graham needs. 

Laboriously the Doctor drags from the all but inarticulate boy 
that he works in the jute mill and that he has been in prison six 
years. When he is dismissed Graham shuffles listlessly from the 
room. The Doctor looks after him as he mutters: 

“Jute mill—jute mill—six years. Breaking of morale— You 
see it in his eyes— Environmental— Mechanistic occupation— 
Sex starvation— God knows what. You cannot find them with 
a stethoscope!” 

Rather a pity, cases like this, the Doctor thinks. There is 
something there worth saving—and it is almost gone. 


A group of men enter the office. They are led by MacManus, 
secretary of the Prison Commission, “a burly, overfat, coarse 
man with a broad, flat face, a boisterous voice and the manner of 
a ward politician.” ° 

“Behind him is Martin Brady, nearing 60 now, quite gray—a 
bit less active physically, less sure of himself.” With them are 
the chaplain of the prison, ‘‘a dull, weary-looking man of middle 
age, in mussy, semi-clerical garb,” and Gleason, the captain of 
the yard, ‘“‘a big, heavy, ponderous, stupid man in khaki-colored 
uniform, and carrying a loaded cane with a sharp, iron ferule.” 

MacManus is taking Brady, who is the new prison warden, 
on his first tour of inspection and introducing him to his staff. 
Brady used to be State’s Attorney up in town, MacManus ex- 
plains, and ought to be Governor by rights. 

To MacManus this is a highly diverting tour. There are a 
lot of funny birds in a prison. That assistant of the Doctor’s, 
for instance—that’s Kellogg, the fellow who got a girl in trouble 
and then cut her up and packed her body in a trunk. Now he 
is one of the best surgeons in the jail. Operates on the Doc 
himself. 


The scene changes. The party has passed on to the jute mill 
—“gray, concrete walls, and dull, gray light.” The rattle and 
clang of machinery is deafening; convicts are carrying in bales 
of jute and stacking them against an iron bridge which crosses 
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the room and from which the MacManus party surveys the 
scene. 

MacManus is proud of the jute mill, too. Twenty-five hun- 
dred men working there and producing 5,000 bales of jute a 
day. Some factory! 

“Speed ’em up! Speed ’em up! Make the crooks earn their 
keep. That’s what I say.” a 

“Pretty tough, eh?” suggests the new warden. 

“Tough? They like it, Mart. Gives ’em something to do, 
something to think about. Eh, Captain?” 

“That’s right, Mr. MacManus.” 

Now MacManus notices Jim Fales, “a tall, slender man, 40 
perhaps, but gray, with a lean, crafty face.” ales, who has 
slapped the dust out of his shirt and sat down on the bale of 
jute he has lugged in, is one of the prison’s most famous resi- 
dents—“yeggman, train robber. God knows what! Sharp as a 
trap and slippery as an eel,’ reports MacManus. It would be 
well for Warden Brady to look out for Fales. 

The party moves on. The convicts are about to be fed. They 
get their feed at 3.30 on dark days, and it’s a sight to see ’em 
eat. 

Now Robert Graham has carried in another bale of jute and 
sunk wearily down beside Fales. “His voice is listless, empty; 
his eyes dull; his body sagging. The spirit within him is close 
to the breaking point.” Fales is interested, and sympathetic. 

“Don’t let these bastards get your goat now, Bob,” Fales 
warns. ‘‘You’ve done the long end of your stretch, and you’re 
just a kid. You’ve got a life ahead of you. Pull yourself to- 
gether. If you smash up now you’re gone.” 

Graham is hopeless. He can’t go on. Nor can Fales’ stories of 
those others who have broken under the strain divert him— 
not even the story of Sam Price who was caught in a break 
and thrown into the dungeon when he wouldn’t squeal; thrown 
into a dungeon with six feet of concrete all around him, bread 
and water once a day and a bucket meal on the seventh—“cold 
slop you wouldn’t feed a dog!” Torture for Sam every day, 
until the day the boys smuggled a knife in to him— 

The descending wall cuts off the story of Sam Price, “the 
gamest little cuss” Jim Fales ever knew. 


The same iron bridge that crossed the jute mill spans the 
mess hall. From it the MacManus party views a sweep of 
tables, two of which are within view, four convicts seated at 
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each of them. At one are Graham, Fales, Runch, “‘a small, wiry, 
ferret-faced man of uncertain age,” and a Negro. The men are 
eating and chatting among themselves; all but Graham, “who sits 
stolidly, his elbows on the table and his chin cupped in his 
hands. There is the buzz and drone of many voices—four 
thousand men stretched out into the vague space beyond the 
footlights; rattle of plates and spoons and cups, and scraping 
of feet and benches on the concrete floor.” 

MacManus’ pride spreads over the scene; a building to be 
proud of, built by convict labor; a dinner party that looks like 
an uptown banquet and won’t suffer from any after-dinner 
speeches. 

MacManus—Quite a sight, Mart. Four thousand men in 
here, eh, Gleason? 

GLEAsON—Four thousand and seventy-nine, Mr. MacManus. 

Brapy—Yeah? 

MacManus—We got it down to twenty-three cents a day per 
head. That right, Captain? 

GLEASON—Twenty-three and a half, sir. 

MacManus—Some system, Mart! They can’t feed the bears 
in the park for that. 

Brapy—What are they eating? 4 

MacManus—Spaghetti, coffee, bread—all the bread they want. 
No man goes out of here hungry. 

Brapy—What’ve they got in those little bags? 

MacManus—Sugar. They get it once a week. And they 
gamble with it, too. Sugar and tobacco, that’s their wampum, 
Mart. (He laughs.) 

Brapy (half to himself)—Tough! Pretty tough! 

MacManus—Tough? Don’t kid yourself, Mart. It’s better 
grub than most of them ever had. Good wholesome food, plenty 
of vitamins and calories and all that stuff. I never see none of 
em losing any weight in here, eh, Captain? 

GLEASON—That’s right, Mr. MacManus. 

Brapy— Yeah. 

MacManus—See Jim Fales sitting over there? 

Brapy—Yeah. 

MacManus—Notice the bird the other side of him. He’s 
an ex-hophead, name of Runch. Just an ordinary dip. But 
if you ever want an earful out of him, Mart, give him a shot 
of coke, and he’ll go to hell for the second. 

Brapy—Yeah. 

MacManus (ckuckling)—There’s a group for you: Runch, a 
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hophead; Jim Fales, professional crook; that big buck nigger, 
just a plain moron; and that kid on the end—I don’t know him— 

Brapy—Just a bad break, maybe. 

MacManus—Yeah, but there they are: Moron, hophead, 
professional crook, and— , 

Brapy—The whole history of a prison. 

MacManus—Yeah, that’s right, Mart; you said it. Well— 
(He glances at his watch.) Better be getting on, eh? I want you 
to see the lockup. To me, that’s the greatest show of all. 


Now they’ve gone and the conversation at the first table rises 
above the drone of voices. The hophead Runch is begging 
sugar from Jim Fales and being cursed for what he already owes. 
Runch himself is on the verge of hysteria, his stomach turned 
against the slop they’ve fed him. “I’d sell my soul for a plate 
of ham and eggs,” he screeches, before they can squelch him. 

Graham, too, can’t stomach the food, for all Fales’ pleading 
that he has got to keep up his strength or they’ll get him. Again 
Fales tries the effect of reminiscence on Graham. The story this 
time is of Ned Galloway, the warden’s butler, and the smartest, 
whitest guy in the place. Galloway was a steward on an ocean 
liner—that’s the way he worked—and he wanted Fales to go 
along with him to Buenos Aires— 

The descending wall again interrupts the story. 


~In the cell house the MacManus party stands on a bridge 
facing tiers of cells. Warden Brady is beginning to show the 
strain of the inspection. ‘His arms are folded; his shoulders 
sag; there is a frowning, troubled look upon his face.” 

On narrow balconies before each cell two convicts stand, 
awaiting the signal to enter. Fales and Graham are together. 
“There is the murmuring, unintelligible hum of four thousand 
voices, talking, whispering,” cut short by the clang of an electric 
gong. 

“Well, here’s our bird cage, Mart,” expands MacManus. 

“Veah.” 

“The new cell block. A cage within a cage. The last word 
in modern prison construction. Steel and concrete. Why, a safe 
blower with a kit of tools couldn’t work his way out of that, eh, 
Captain?” 

“That’s right, Mr. MacManus.” 

Two thousand cells, and every one with air and light. Once 
inside the convicts can do anything they like—talk, smoke, read, 
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play cards, anything—until nine o’clock. Then the cell lights go 
out. 

“Tough—pretty tough,” ventures the new warden. 

“Tough?” echoes MacManus. “They like it. They’re champ- 
ing at the bit to get in now. Am I right, Captain?” 

“They like to get into their cells. Yes, sir, that’s right.” 

“Why?” Warden Brady wants to know. 

Gleason doesn’t know just why, never having given the matter 
any thought, but— 

The gong saves him. “The convicts step into their cells. 
Terrific, deafening crash of steel. Twilight has vanished and, 
in its place, the searing white of arc lights floods the scene. The 
hum subsides into the drone of swarming bees.” 

“That’s system, Mart,” exults MacManus. “One lever locks 
the door of every cell. I suppose I’ve seen this thing a hundred 
times, but I always get a kick out of it, Mart. . . . You're 
looking at four thousand men, and the next second—click!— 
they’re gone!—Just as if they were wiped off the face of the 


MacManus—Well—let’s go—I want to see your daughter 
and your sister, Mart; and then I’ve got to beat it back to town. 

Brapy—lIs it always light like that? 

MacManus (as they descend the steps)—All night. Light 
is the enemy of crooks, you know. And then these doors are 
locked. There’s only two men left in the building besides the 
cons—a guard on the floor in case any one gets sick, you know, 
and a gun man on the bridge inside. Wherever the guard moves 
inside that block, the gun man follows him along the bridge, 
covering him with the gun. Some system, Mart! (They disap- 
pear from sight. The wall descends.) 


In their cell Jim Files is comfortably stretched out in the top 
bunk reading a newspaper by the light of a ceiling bulb. Graham 
sits on the edge of the lower bunk, his elbows on his knees, his 
face in his hands, staring at nothing. 

Suddenly the boy’s nerves snap and he cries out, shrilly, that 
he cannot go on; that he must be let out! Fales leaps from 
his own bunk and covers Graham’s mouth with his hand to still 
his shrieks. From afar down the cell block come murmured pro- 

tests. An outbreak like that could get a man jerked out of his 
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cell and thrown into the cooler, Fales protests, hoarsely, as he 
quiets his hysterical mate. 

To keep him quiet, to put into his mind again something that 
may restore an interest in keeping alive, Fales sits beside Graham 
and reveals in hoarse whispers the idea of a break that has been 
planned. 

It is a long chance they are going to take, and it has to be 
thought over seriously. It doesn’t mean so much to a man like 
Fales, on the shady side of forty and starting a twenty-year 
stretch. With the bad lungs the jute mill has given him he can’t 
last half his term, anyway. Outside he has a stake planted, 
and a little place in Switzerland where he would be safe. But 
for Graham— 

Fates—You think it over, kid. It’s always a long shot. Nine 
out of every ten come back. 

GraHaM (whispering passionately)—I don’t care, Jim. If I 
could only get one breath of air outside—one good, square meal! 
If—if I could see a woman’s face again—I dream of those things, 
Jim, night after night— Oh, God! such dreams! 

Fates—Yes, I know, but think it over, Bob—and take your 
time. 

GraHaAm (eagerly)—But when, and how? 

Fates—There’s four in on it now: myself, Dutch Trask, Pete 
Grimes, and Runch. 

GraHAM—Runch? 

. Fates—I’m not very keen on him, myself. He was a hophead 
once. You can’t ever count on them. But he’s a pal of Grimes, 
and Grimes has framed the trick. 

GraHamM—But how? 

Fates (very softly)—It’s an inside job, of course. Those are 
the only ones that have a chance. 

GRAHAM (tense with eagerness)—Yes? 

FaLrs—There’s a guard in here with an itching palm. Grimes 
got a line on him from outside. He thinks he’s safe. For a 
thousand bucks he’d go to hell, Grimes says. 

GraHAM—Yes? 

FaLtes—They’ve framed the whole thing up outside. It works 
like this . . .(The descending wall interrupts his speech.) 


The Warden’s office, adjoining his living quarters, is “a bare, 
gray, cheerless room, built in the wall of the prison above the 
entrance gate.” 
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It is peopled now by Miss Brady, the Warden’s sister, “of 
middle age, a bit carping in speech and manner, decently and 
sedately dressed,” and Mary Brady, his daughter, “a girl of 25, 
slender, not perhaps pretty, but good to look at, with black hair, 
and keen, blue eyes suggestive of her father’s.” 

Miss Brady is plainly distressed by her surroundings. Neither 
does she think the prison is any place for Mary’s father—who 
should be sitting in the Governor’s mansion. Nor is her state 
of mind notably quieted by the catlike entrance of the Warden’s 
clerk, come noiselessly from an alcove in which the files are kept, 
to inquire for the Warden. 

Mr. Simpkins, the prison chaplain, offers some little comfort 
in his somewhat flabby way. He can assure them, at least, 
that they are quite safe. The main entrance to the prison yard 
is directly below the room they are sitting in and is guarded 
by huge barred gates. Outside their windows is the main court- 
yard in which Mary has discovered a quite lovely flower bed. 
Mr. Simpkins thinks probably the convicts appreciate all that 
is done for them. Still, he must confess they are not as penitent 
as might be wished. 

From the windows Mr. Simpkins points out the various shops. 
The dungeons? Oh, they are beneath the hospital. The towers 
on the wall are where the machine guns are kept and the search- 
lights that flood the yard in case of an attempted escape. Yes, 
prisoners do escape, occasionally, but— 

Dr. Rinewulf has come to look up the card of Prisoner 23499. 
He is pleased to meet the Warden’s family. Prison doctoring, 
he assures them, has its compensations. At least his patients 
keep their appointments and pay their bills. 

From the card the clerk brings him, Dr. Rinewulf learns that 
his prisoner’s name is Robert Graham, that he was convicted 
of manslaughter, sentenced to serve ten years and that his record 
is clear of punishments. 

Now MacManus has returned with Warden Brady. The tour 
of inspection is finished, “and the children all put to bed for 
the night.” MacManus is of a mind to joke with the women 
of the Warden’s family. They should not feel any sense of 
depression in their new home. They have the finest stone house 
in the state and such service as even a Henry Ford, with all 
his millions, could never buy. Their chef once worked for one 
of the larger hotels and drew ten thousand dollars a year as 
salary. His career was temporarily halted when he poisoned his 

wife. Their butler was a second steward on an ocean liner; 
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their house boy a porter on a Pullman; their chauffeur an 
aviator—which reminds Gleason that the Warden’s chauffeur 
is about to be released. He will have to pick up another. And 
don’t let him be afraid of murderers, insists MacManus—a thief 
is always a thief, but a murderer is a murderer only once. 

The others have gone on into the living quarters when Dr. 
Rinewulf stops Warden Brady long enough for a report and a 
request. The Doctor is interested in a prisoner, a man in the 
jute mill. He feels that this man’s morale is breaking down 
and that something might be done to save him. He wishes the 
Warden would see the boy himself. Which the Warden agrees 
to do. 

MacManus is back for a parting word of advice. He doesn’t 
have to tell the best State’s Attorney the old town ever had 
anything about crooks, but he does think Brady will be an 
awfully wise man if he is careful not to let anything go wrong 
while he is in charge of the prison. The politicians who have 
shelved him temporarily by giving him this appointment (when 
by rights he ought to be Governor) will be watching him and 
hoping to get something on him. Let him be on the watch. 
The only way to run a prison is with “heels on their necks.” 
Let him be particularly watchful of theorists like Rinewulf— 
always wanting to experiment with something; always talking 
about “sex starvation and God knows what.” 

“Gleason is your best bet,” MacManus tells the warden; 
“level-headed, cold as ice; and he knows the game from A to Z. 
Eternal vigilance—that’s the ticket. Don’t let ’em pull no 
monkey tricks, A jail break or a killing, Mart—you know what 
that’d mean. The newspapers’d howl their heads off. They’re 
laying for you, Mart, and waiting for a chance—and hoping 
that they get it.” 

MacManus has gone when Gleason brings in Number 23499. 
“Graham comes with slow and dragging footsteps . . . his 
vacant eyes stare straight before him, his shoulders sag, his 
step is noiseless.” 


GLEAson—Dr. Rinewulf said you wanted him brought here. 

Brapy—Yeah, that’s right. (He seems uncertain what to do 
or say, and then goes slowly to the desk, seats himself, picks up 
the card and turns it in his hands.) Yeah— Yeah— Your 
name is Robert Graham? (A pause. The boy shifts his feet, but 
makes no answer.) Did—did they ever call you Bob? (A 
pause.) 
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GLEASON (in an ugly voice)—D’you hear the Warden talking 
to your (He takes a step forward. Brapy checks him with a 
gesture. RINEWULF comes in and goes quickly to the desk.) 

Brapy (in a kindly, reassuring tone)—Well, Bob, I don’t 
know what you’re here for. These cards don’t tell much of a 
story, but— (He hesitates, turning the card in his hand.) 

Gieason—It’s the Parker case, Mr. Brady. 

Brapy—Parker? 

GLEason—Yes, sir—young Parker that was killed six years 
ago. 

Brapy—Yeah? Oh! (He starts and looks sharply at the 
boy. Memory floods back.) Yeah— Oh, yeah! Yeah, I re- 
member now. Well, well ... (He stares at the card, and the 
furrows in his brow are deep. Mary comes into the room, and 
pauses just inside the door. She is facing Grawam across the 
room, and she looks straight at him into the blankness of his eyes, 
curiously and unafraid. He starts, catches his breath, his body 
stiffens, his head comes up; and his drooping shoulders straighten 
up and back. RINEWULF is missing nothing. Brapy’s eyes 
are on the card. A little, friendly smile touches the girl’s lips.) 

Mary—We’'re having tea, father. 

Brapy (only now aware of her presence)—Eh? Tea? (He 
chuckles.) Say, we're getting pretty stylish, aren’t we, Mary? 
(She laughs.) All right, run along—lI’ll be there in a minute. 
(She turns, and leaves the room. He looks back at the card.) 
Change of occupation and environment . . . Hum! . . .(The 
descending wall interrupts his speech. The curtain falls.) 


ACT. IT 


In the Warden’s living room, ‘‘a gray, cheerless room with 
barred windows at the back which look down into the prison 
yard,” a tea table is standing with the remains of a lunch upon 
it. Back of the table Miss Brady is dozing in her chair. She 
does not hear Galloway, “a tall, stooped, raw-boned, powerful- 
looking man of middle age,” as he comes noiselessly to take 
away the tea things. Miss Brady doesn’t like Galloway, how- 
ever good a servant he may be. 

Mary Brady is preparing to take a journey, and the thought 
that her niece will be away for a week or ten days is not pleasant 
to Mary’s aunt. Miss Brady does not like the thought of being 
left the only woman in the Warden’s family. Dr. Rinewulf 

has become so interested in the success of his experiment—that 
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of reclaiming the prisoner Robert Graham, the Warden’s new 
chauffeur—that he hates to see it interrupted even for a week. 

If Mary is a little conscious of this “miracle” in which she 
has taken part she tries not to show it, but she is interested in 
the Doctor’s report that he has taken the trouble to investigate 
the crime for which young Graham was sentenced and is glad 
that it has been found to have been more an accident than a 
crime. He is hoping the Warden, who will doubtless remember 
the circumstances of the case, will be interested in confirming 
the record. 

Graham bears out the Doctor’s report of his complete recon- 
struction when he comes to carry Mary’s suitcase and drive her 
to her train. “His step has the spring of youth in it, his shoulders 
are square, his head high. His hair is neatly combed and there 
is a sparkle in his eye.” He is diffident in the presence of Dr. 
Rinewulf but glad to report that he is eating and sleeping fine 
and dreaming not at all. 

It is while Mary is getting her hat from an inner room that 
Galloway, the butler, takes occasion to warn Graham of an 
impending danger. 

“Don’t let these bastards fool you, kid, just because you’re 
sitting on a cushion now,” he mutters out of the corner of his 
mouth. ‘Your friends are still inside.” 

Fales and Trask and Grimes are in solitary for eight months, 
Galloway reports. That’s what they got for their attempted 
break, and somebody’s going to get the squealer that told on 
them. There ain’t walls thick enough nor guards enough to 
save Runch’s life, even though the men know the poor dope 
fiend was tricked into a confession when the guards fed him 
dope and then took it away from him and held it out in front 
of him until he was half-crazed. Tough for Runch, sure; but 
what about Fales and the others? 

So Runch will have to pay, according to the code, and the 
best thing Graham can do is to keep away from him and out 
of the corridor. 

Now Mary is back and Graham is happily eager to help her 
with the last of her packing. “There is such obvious, doglike 
worship and devotion in his eyes that she looks away,” when 
he talks with her about her trip. 


GraHam—Will—will you be gone—long? 
Mary—Only a few days. 
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GraHam—Oh! 

Mary—lIs there anything I can do for you? 

Granam (He thinks for a moment.)—No, thank you. 

Mary—Any one you’d like to have me see? 

GRAHAM (simply)—There isn’t anybody now. My mother 
died three years ago. 

Mary—Oh!—TI didn’t know. 

GraHAaM—She used to come to see me every month until she 
died. It—it kept my courage up. Something to look forward 
to, you see. Afterwards I began to slip, I guess. It’s awfully 
hard to make yourself believe that it’s worth while—to try. 
And that’s what you’ve got to do—or break. 

Mary—Yes. 

GraHAM—They all think they’ve had a rotten deal. That’s 
all you hear. Bad luck, tough breaks; that’s all they talk about. 
It gets under your skin in time, and fills you up with bitterness 
and hate. That’s all there is in here. 

Mary—And are you—bitter? 

GrRAHAM—No, not now. (He shakes his head.) I was. But 
I seem to see more clearly—now. 

Mary—What? 

GraHaM—lI don’t think I can put it into words. But, well, 
you see they’ve got laws in here just like they have outside. 
Somebody’s got to pay. That’s at the bottom of it all—and— 
well, I guess we’ve got to make the most of it. It may be 
wrong, but—I guess it’s all there is. 

Mary (nodding gravely)—I see. 

GraHamM—Most everybody’s trying to do what seems to them, 
right. Inside and out, I mean. ‘They just think differently, 
that’s all. 

Mary—Yes. (A pause.) My father is trying to get you a 
parole. 

GraHamM—yYes, I know. It doesn’t matter so much to me, 
now. 

Mary—Why do you say that? 

GraHamM—I—I mean if you stay here. 

Mary—yYou don’t mean that. 

Grauam (doggedly)—Yes— Yes, I do. It isn’t like it was 
before at all. If I can see you every day—just see you! And 
when they lock me up at night there’s something to think about 
—to—to wait for till tomorrow. I—well— (A pause.) 

Mary—What will you do when you are free again? 
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GraHaM—lI don’t know. I’ve thought about it a lot, too. 
(Anxiously.) Don’t you think it will make a difference to 
people? 

Mary—What? 

GraHAM—That I have been in prison. ° 

Mary—It shouldn’t. 

GRAHAM (with simple eagerness)—No, it shouldn’t, should it? 
When a thing is paid for, that should end it, but—(He shakes 
his head.)—they don’t think that in here. They say it does. 
They say that’s why so many who go out, come back. (A pause. 
He searches her face.) Would—would it make a difference to 
you? 

Mary (evenly)—I don’t think so. 

GraHaM (a little breathlessly)—Oh! (Miss Brapy comes 
into the room. She has a bit of sewing in her hand.) 

Miss Brapy—Haven’t you gone yet? Whatever are you 
thinking of? You'll miss the train, Mary. 

Mary—I’m going now. Good-by. (And she hurries out into 
the corridor, GRAHAM picks up the bag and follows her.) 

Miss Brapy (communing with herself)—Well, I don’t know, 
I’m sure— (She sighs and sits down on the sofa. And she sews 
a stitch or two, then pauses to yawn and tap her lips as if quite 
overcome with drowsiness, then rubs her eyes and sews again. 
GaLLoway’s face appears in the doorway, and regards her stead- 
uy. The wall descends.) 


Mary and Graham stop in the Warden’s office on their way 
out, so Mary may say good-by to her father. The Warden is 
not keen to see his daughter go, but, as MacManus says, the 
prison isn’t much of a place for a young girl and it probably 
has got under her skin a little. 

MacManus is paying the prison and the Warden one of his 
periodical visits. He is in very good spirits, and glad to report 
that the stunt the Warden pulled in the Fales break has caused 
a lot of favorable comment in town. 

“The papers had to hand it to you for that,” MacManus 
reports. ‘One of them said the other day it was a crime wast- 
ing Mart Brady on a prison job. There’s been a lot of talk 
in town, I tell you. You picked the proper moment for it, 
Mart—just when an election’s coming on. What’ve you done 
with Runch?” 

“T’ve got him in here as my clerk, and he can barely read and 
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write. He sleeps in there (the alcove). I have his food sent 
in. He never sets a foot outside.” 

“He’s safe enough in here.” 

“Yeah? He’s petrified, scared stiff. He’s like a rabbit in a 
trap. It hurts to look at him. He’s gotten on my nerves. I 
can’t sleep nights for thinking of him, Mac—I want to get him 
out of here. I do!” 

MacManus, a little puzzled by the Warden’s vehement earnest- 
ness, is quick to promise that he will do what he can. He realizes 
that a killing in the prison just now would be bad. 

There is also the matter of the parole for Graham. What’s 
MacManus doing about that? 

Well, that is also going through the regular channels. It still 
has to come before the Board. Those things take time— 

“Yeah, yeah,” agrees Brady, impatiently. ‘But I want to 
get him out of here, that kid. He’s been here nearly seven 
years for—for nothing.” 

“You sent him up yourself.” 

“I did, God pity me,” admits Brady, passionately. ‘And 
justly, too, according to our criminal code. All right, he’s done 
enough and paid enough. I want to get him out.” 

“Veah—well, Ill try to rush it through.” 

With MacManus gone and Runch in to return the papers 
to the files the Warden tries to allay the plainly apparent fears 
of his clerk. He is perfectly safe there. There are eight feet 
of stone between him and the yard. None of the clerks in the 
turnkey’s office could possibly get by the guards and certainly 
none of the Warden’s servants would risk their soft jobs, or 
their necks, to get Runch. 

It sounds safe enough, but Runch knows. “They’ll get me, 
sir, they'll get me. I know they will,” he whines. Runch 
wants to get away. He didn’t want to squeal. He was framed. 
He was promised freedom. A guy that squeals is entitled to a 
break— 

The Warden is doing what he can—he can’t do more. 


Graham is back with the car, as ordered. The Warden wants 
to talk with him, too. As the boy sits near the desk a “far off 
droning sound begins, so faint at first that one is almost unaware 
of it. It has the quality of swarming bees and of the surf. 
There is a rhythm in it, and a beat, and it will mount by almost 
imperceptible degrees into a roar.” 
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Brapy—I’m trying to get you out of here. 

GraHamM—Yes, sir. I know. 

Brapy—lIt isn’t as easy as it sounds. Prisoners think the 
Warden is God, but there’s a lot of gods stuck over him, and 
rules and laws. The system’s like a big machine: you go in 
one end and come out the other. See? 

GrRAHAM—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—It has to be like that; I guess—it has to be. (A 
pause.) There’s four thousand men in here, Bob, and every one 
of them wants me to do something. 

GrAHAM—Yées, sir. 

Brapy—You’ve done six years out of your ten. Your record’s 
clean. You're eligible for parole. I’m doing what I can to get 
you out. 

GraAHAM—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—You’re pretty bitter, maybe. I don’t know. 

GraHAM—NO, sir—not now. 

Brapy—So much the better for you. Most prisoners are, 
and then the fight goes on forever. You’ve only paid according 
to the law. That’s all. A State’s Attorney has to fight like 
hell for that. For every man he puts behind the bars, a dozen 
slip between his fingers. He has to fight a dirty yellow press, 
and maudlin public sentiment, and shyster lawyers that’ll stoop 
to anything for money, and juries of sentimental women and 
plain morons. That’s all part of the game. And— (He 
breaks off abruptly; listening. The distant roar rises and 
surges. It has now the semblance of a chant, a jeering college 
yell.) 

THE Roar—Yah, yah, yah— Yah, yah, yah— Yah, yah, 
yah— Yah, yah, yah. (J¢ goes on, rising and falling, and gain- 
ing volume.) 

Brapy—What’s that? (He gets up and strides to the window.) 

GraHaM (at his side)—I think it’s in the recreation yard be- 
hind the jute mill, sir. 

Brapy—Yeah. 

GranHam—A fight, perhaps. 

Brapy—Yeah. (He strides to the door.) Wait here till I come 
back. (And he goes out. GraHam remains standing by the win- 
dow, looking out. In a moment RuNcH comes into the room. 
He is shaking with terror.) 

Runcu—Christ! What’s that noise? (GraHam starts, turns, 
moves back.) 

GraHam—I don’t know— A fight, maybe. 
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RuncH—A fight? A fight? (He shuffles to the window.) 
What would they yell like that for? 

GraHamM—I don’t know. (He draws farther back. The sound 
subsides a little.) 

Runcu (furiously)—You think the touch of me’d foul you, 
eh? God damn you, you're sitting pretty now. You may be in 
a jam like this yourself, some day. I’m just as square a guy as 
you—as any one. They framed me, and I fell for it—that’s all. 
I got a rotten break—a rotten break. (The noise swells up.) 
Christ! They’re starting in again— What isit— What? (He 
presses his face against the window.) The guards are running 
back there, every one! ... I can see the machine guns on the 
wall. . . . They got ’em trained that way. Maybe it’s a riot, eh? 

GraHAM—TI don’t know. 

RuNcH (whining)—I’ve always been a friend of yours, Bob. 
Remember when we lived up in the block, you and Jim Fales, and 
me next door? And we messed together, too—the three of us, 
eh, Bob? 

GraHam—Yes. 

RuNncHu—lI never done you any dirt. You ain’t got anything 
against me, Bob? 

GraHam (hesitating)—No. 

Runcu (pleading)—Give me a tipoff, kid. Have they got me 
framed?— Are they going to get me— Eh? 

GraHAM—lI don’t know. 

Runcu (furiously)—The hell you don’t! You’re down there 
in the yard. You know what’s going on. You’re holding out on 
me. Why don’t you show your eyes, and look me in the face? 
(Whining again, and clasping his hands in supplication.) Have a 
heart, kid!— Have a heart!— Give me a chance—a break— 
(The noise swells up again.) God!— God!— (He turns to the 
window, and turns back.) Go find out what they’re yelling for! 

GraHAM—I can’t. He told me to stay here. 

Runcu—You’re lying to me. (Grauam shakes his head.) 
Just down the stairs, and ask the guards down there. 

GraHAM—No. 

Runcu—By God!— I think you're in on it, yourself. 

GraHAM—No—I don’t know anything, I tell you. 

Runcu (pleading again)—Then go out there, and listen in the 
hall. You might hear something, Bob. I only want to know 
what’s up. I can’t stand waiting here like this— Please, Bob— 
please. (The sound is louder. He can scarce be heard. He goes 
toward GraHaM, who backs from him toward the door.) I'd do 
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the like for you. I’d do it for a dog. (And now his voice is 
drowned. The roar submerges everything. He seizes GRAHAM by 
the arm, and Grauam pulls away from him, and bows his head, 
and goes out into the hall, Runcu turns back, cursing and mum- 
bling to himself. He covers his ears with his hands, and shuffles 
to the window and looks out. GaLLoway appears at the entrance 
to the corridor; in his hand is the haft of a knife, the blade of 
which is in his sleeve. He stands there for a moment ; then, as if 
impelled by some psychic power, RUNCH turns deliberately and 
stares straight into his face. A pause. Suddenly, with a little 
squeal like a frightened animal, he breaks for the Stairs; but GaL- 
LOWAY 1s swifter of foot, and blocks him at the door. He stops 
and cowers back, looks desperately about, then squeals again, and 
darts into the alcove. Gattoway follows him; some moments 
pass; the roar begins to fade.) 


Galloway is coming slowly from the alcove when Graham, re- 
turning from the hallway, sees him. The butler is furious. Why 
couldn’t Graham have the sense to stay away? He was warned! 
Perhaps he was planted there? Probably the only safe thing to 
do now would be to slit Graham’s throat, too— 

But Galloway is convinced, after a searching look into the boy’s 
eyes, that Graham is not lying. 

“Beat it, you fool!” he yells, darting toward the corridor. “Get 
out! Don’t let them find you here, you sap!—you dumbbell! 
Go on! Goon! Get out!” 

Now the noise in the courtyard has faded. Graham has taken 
a quick look into the alcove and there is horror in his eyes as he 
staggers back to the centre of the room. Warden Brady, followed 
by Gleason, comes bursting through the hall door. 

At first they do not see Graham. Then, as the Warden tells 
him to put the car away, he is conscious of a change in the boy’s 
attitude. What’s wrong with him? Is he sick, or what? 
fe There’s nothing wrong with him, Graham answers, and they let 

im go. 

Gleason is puzzled about the racket in the yard. There wasn’t 
a fight. Gleason couldn’t discover what started it or where it 
started. But prisoners are like that. Once they get a thing going 
it spreads through ’em all. 

“It’s not a pretty sound,” agrees Brady. 

“No, sir, it’s not. It drives the guards near wild, sometimes. 
I’ve known them to keep it up all night, to kick about the grub. 
But what can you do when there’s four thousand of ’em?” 
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“Nothing—I guess.” . 

Sometimes, Gleason has found, it is pure orneriness. Some- 
times they’ll pull a stunt like that to cover something else. 

Warden Brady had thought of that. Now, with a sudden tense- 
ness in his voice, he calls: ““Runch!” There is no answer. Now 
the Warden has entered the alcove and is calling Gleason, and 
Gleason knows. 

“By God! They got him!” 

There are hurried calls for Dr. Rinewulf, and for the Chaplain. 
Gleason can be heard trying to extract a confession from the 
dying man. It avails him nothing. When Rinewulf arrives he 
is able to keep Runch’s heart beating a few minutes, but not long 
enough for the dying man to receive the consolations of the 
church. By the time Chaplain Simpkins reaches him Runch is 
dead. 

The investigation is hurriedly pressed. It is Gleason’s first 
thought that Graham, the chauffeur, has done the job, but the 
Warden can’t believe that. However, he sends for Graham. Also 
for the guards who were on the gate—Kurtz and Stolper—one a 
man of middle years, the other young; both with “dull, stupid 
faces.” 

Quick questioning reveals that, during the excitement, Stolper 
had left his post at the outer gate for a minute and crossed to see 
what was happening. -The gates were locked. The door of the 
turnkey’s office! Stolper never thought of that! A man could 
have come out of that office and gone up the Warden’s private 
stairway. But Stolper didn’t see any one either go up or come 
down. 

Now Gleason, sent to find out where Miss Brady has been the 
last half hour, and what she’s been doing, is back to report that 
he found the Warden’s sister asleep; that she had been asleep ever 
since Mary Brady had left and that her sleeping is suspiciously 
like that of a person who has been drugged. 

So, whoever killed Runch had access to the room from either 
entrance—each arranged to alibi the other. Again Gleason sug- 
gests Graham, but the Warden dismisses the idea impatiently— 

“Use your nut,” he shouts. “Why plant.these alibis and then 
leave some one to be caught red-handed? He blundered into it, 
the boy—just blundered into it.” 

“Well, anyway, he knows who done it.” 

There is an expression of pain in the Warden’s eyes as he an- 
swers, slowly: 

“Yeah, I guess that’s right, Gleason—I guess he does.” 
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The Warden is gentle with Graham, when he reports. His tone 
is sober, almost sad, as he interrogates him. That Bob did not 
do the murder he is ready to believe from the boy’s firm denial. 
It was “just a happenstance—the way things break sometimes—” 
that he should have blundered into it. Those who did the plan- 
ning had thought of everything but that. But that Bob knows 
who did do the killing the Warden is also convinced. Nor is 
Graham’s faltering denial of that charge at all convincing. 

“T’m afraid you can’t get away with that, my boy,” he warns. 
“I go out of this room, and leave you here, and Runch is alive. 
When I come back, you’re still here, white as chalk, and Runch 
is dead or dying— You knew that, didn’t you?” 

“Yes.” Graham’s answer is almost inaudible. 


Brapy—Yeah. And you were in here when the man was killed. 
GraHam (desperately)—No, no, I wasn’t here. 
Brapy—What? 

GranamM—I wasn’t here. I went— (He hesitates, seeing the 
trap into which he is about to fail.) 

Brapy—wWent where? 

GRAHAM (stammering )—Nowhere. 

Brapy—What do you mean? 

GraHam—Nothing—I— (He takes a deep breath.) Nothing. 

Brapy—And yet you say you don’t know who did that. Youre 
lying, Bob—lying to shield a murderer, a man who crept in here 
with a knife and struck that poor, defenseless creature down. (A 
pause.) Is that worth while? (No answer.) A man is dead in 
there, Bob. The law says some one has to pay for that. , 

GraHAM (doggedly)—I didn’t kill him. 

Brapy—lI know that, Bob. 

Granam—I didn’t even know. I wasn’t even in on it. Tl 
swear to that. 

Brapy (soothingly)—Yeah, yeah, sure, Bob, I understand. 
But there’ll be an inquest. 

Granam (startled)—An inquest? 

Brapy—Yeah, that’s right. The long arm of the law will reach 
right through these gates—the same law that’s outside. You 
didn’t think of that? 

GraHamM—No, sir. 

Brapy—What will you say to the coroner’s jury then? 

GraHaM (taking a deep breath)—Nothing. (A pause.) 

Brapy—You can’t get away with that. They'll yank you out 
of here and put you in the county jail. I’ve got no jurisdiction 
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then, no more than you or any one. I’m just a witness in the 
dock. What can I say? They’ll hold you as an accessory before 
the fact, or after it, or God knows what. You might get ten or 
twenty years for that. 

GranamM—No! (He staggers.) 

Brapy (rising quickly to his feet)—Sit down, my boy—sit 
down. (He takes his arm, and Grawam sinks down in a chair.) 
Ive got to tell you this. You’ve got to know. A free man has 
nine chances out of ten to cheat the law. A prisoner hasn’t one 
chance in a hundred. Opinion is against him from the start. (A 
pause. He sits on the edge of the desk chewing his cigar.) They 
could indict you for this, Bob. Men have been hung on slimmer 
evidence. 

GraHamM—No— No! 

Brapy—Yeah, that’s right. (He picks up the code from the 
desk, turns to a page, and reads:) “. . . except that a prisoner 
serving a sentence for homicide, who shall be convicted of murder, 
shall be hanged .. .” (He closes the book, and puts it down.) 
That’s our criminal code, Bob. 

GraHAM—It isn’t fair. It isn’t just. 

Brapy—lIt’s the law— That’s all we’ve got— (A pause.) I 
doubt if they’d convict you, Bob, but—you can never tell which 
way those things will jump. The State’s Attorney here is a young 
man. He’s out to make a record for himself. The papers will be 
at his back. They’ll leave no stone unturned to punish somebody 
for that. (A pause.) It’s tough—tough—but you see the way 
things lie. You’d better tell me, Bob. 

GraHAM—lI can’t do that— I can’t do that. (He shakes his 
head.) ‘There’s a law inside here, too. A man can do anything 
but squeal. He can’t do that. Ill have to take my chance, I 

ess. 
ee cre hancet You’ve got no chance. You're in a net. 
You're caught. You’ve got to clear this up to save yourself. 

GraHAM—I can’t. 

Brapy—You must. Good God, boy, stop and think! You may 
get ten or twenty years. 

GraHamM—No, no, I’d rather die than that. I couldn’t stand 
it. No. 

Brapy—Your parole’s up in town. It’s due here any day. The 
prison board will cancel that. 

GrauamM—I didn’t kill him. I have done nothing wrong. 

Brapy—tThe time you’ve earned for good behavior will be lost. 
That leaves you three more years to serve—three years at least. 
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GraHAM—It isn’t right. It isn’t fair. 

Brapy—And I can’t keep you here with me. They’d never 
stand for that. You’d go back in the jute mill, Bob. 

GraHAM (wildly)—No, no, I can’t. I won't. 

Brapy—You’ve not forgotten the smell of jute in six short 
months? 

GraHamM—God!— No. 

Brapy—You see, you're up against it, boy. You’ve got to tell. 
(Suddenly he slams his fist down on the desk, and shouts:) Who 
killed that man? Who killed him, Bob? Come clean now! 
Quick! Speak up! Who killed him? Who? Who? (A pause.) 
Yeah? (Gently, pleadingly.) Just tell me where he came from, 
Bob. From there?—or there? (He indicates the corridor and 
hall.) You can’t be doing any harm by that. I know it was one 
way or the other. It’s just a detail that I’d like to know. From 
there, eh, Bob? (No answer.) Or over there?p— (No answer.) 
Come now, be reasonable. It won’t be violating your code to tell 
me that—Bob! 

GRAHAM (sétolidly)—I don’t know. 


Still patiently the Warden sits on the edge of his desk close to 
Graham. Pleadingly he confesses his friendship for the boy. And 
yet he has an obligation toward the dead man, too. It was his 
duty to protect Runch. Having failed in that duty, he will be 
attacked. It’s a tough break for Graham, a rotten piece of luck 
that sent him there. But the cards have to be played the way 
they lay. Graham is up against the wall and there is only one 
way out. Who killed Runch? 

Graham can’t tell. 

“You'll trade your life away to live up to a code that’s made 
by murderers and crooks to cheat the laws of honest men? You're 
not a crook. That’s not your code.” 

“Tt’s all I’ve had.” 

“No,” shouts Brady, snatching up the book from the table. 
“This is your code and mine. Hold fast to it. You can’t be 
faithful to them both. Stick with the law. You’re not a crook. 
Don’t turn one now. Don’t turn your back on this. (He slams 
the book down on the desk.) Who killed that man?” 

“No.” 

A kind of dumb defiance shines through the boy’s speech. He 
shakes his head and stumbles on. “I—I can’t forget so quickly 
what I’ve learned in here—I can’t do that. I think it’s right, 
their code, for them— _ I can’t go back on it—or them. I can’'t— 
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I wouldn’t be anything then, don’t you see? Not anything—I— 
Id be like that thing in there— No! No!” 

Gleason is back from the corridor. There is anger and hatred 
in his frown as he glares at Graham and asks the progress of the 
examination. There is a threat of hell to come in his tone as he 
swears that by God they’ll take all the defiance out of the sus- 
pect. 

Again Warden Brady interferes. He would give Bob one more 
chance. Let the boy consider. His parole is on the way. In 
another week he can be outside the walls free to go and come, to 
do as he will, to have a home and a wife and kids— 

Or will he rot in prison for another three, or ten, or twenty 
years? Or hang, perhaps? Or go back to the jute mill, even the 
smell of which sickens him? 

And to the dungeon now—‘a bucket meal each seven days— 
cold slop. And bread and water in between. No ray of light, no 
air, no sound, no human voice. Black emptiness, that’s all.” 

There is terror in Graham’s eyes as he arises and backs away 
from his tormentors. 

“God, no!” he cries. “For what? For what?” 


Brapy—The prison rules. A prisoner must obey. Come now! 
(He follows the boy, and grips him by the shoulders.) Who killed 
that man?—Who killed that man? Think fast, Bob! For God’s 
sake, think fast! Who killed him? Eh? (The boy cowers back. 
His eyes are suddenly expressionless.) Yeah? (He stares at the 
blank eyes for a long moment, and a baffed, tired look comes into 
his face. His shoulders droop, and he turns away. To GLEASON; 
harshly:) Take him away!—Put him in the dungeon!—Lock 
him up! 

GiEeason—Yes, sir. (He raps with his cane on the floor.) 
Come now, get out!—On your way! (GRAHAM turns and goes 
slowly from the room—with dragging step, his shoulders bent, his 
body sagging, GLEASON following him.) He'll not be so cocky in 
a week. 

Brapy—Wait! No violence to that boy! Let no one lay a 
hand on him! ‘You understand? 

Gieason (doubtfully)—Yes, sir. 

Brapy—I’m doing this for him—for him. I’ve got to save him, 
do you see? To save him from himself. He’s got to tell. He 
must. He must. (He strikes the desk with his fist.) 

GLEAson (vaguely impressed)—Yes, sir—he will. A week of 
bread and water in the dark’ll loosen up his tongue. 
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Brapy—You think so, eh? 

GLEAsoN—lIt mostly always does. 

Brapy—Yeah— Yeah. (A pause; abruptly; savagely:) Get 
the Bertillon man! Finger-print everything up here—the hall, 
the stairs, the corridor, the body there! Don’t miss a bet. You 
understand? I’ve got to get that bird. I’ve got to get him! 

GLEason—Yes, sir. (He starts to go.) 

Brapy—Wait! Send Galloway in here—the cook, the nigger, 
too; and all that gang down there. I want ’em all. By God, Ill 
grill it out of them. I'll get the bird that turned this trick. Tl 
get him. 

GLEAson—Yes, sir. Is that all? 

Brapy—Yes. Go. Be quick. Put everybody on this job. 
Don’t miss a bet, you understand? Don’t miss a bet! 

GLEASON—No, sir. (And he dashes from the room.) 

Brapy (sinking down in the chair beside his desk ; wildly to 
himself) —A week of bread and water in the dark— A week of 
bread and water in the dark! ... The dark! The dark! .. 
Christ! (Then, steadying himself, he snatches up the telephone.) 
Warden talking— Get me the coroner— Yeah . . . (The de- 
scending wall interrupts the speech. The curtain fails.) 


ACT Tit 


In the living room of the Warden’s quarters Miss Brady is 
seated on the sofa, “a shawl about her shoulders, and an air of 
mild invalidism.” Dr. Rinewulf is facing her. 

Miss Brady has been ailing for some days. She has not been 
able to sleep the whole week that has passed since Runch was 
murdered. She really has wanted to go away, but has hesitated 
to add anything more to her brother’s anxieties. 

It has been a terrible week—with the newspapers attacking 
Warden Brady shamefully, accusing him of all manner of impos- 
aa things; of even knowing more about. the case than he will 
tell. 

Dr. Rinewulf does what he can to reassure Miss Brady. She 
should not let the prison get on her nerves. 

“These men have no concern with you,” he points out to her. 
“They will not harm you—no. Their quarrel is with the law. 
They are like animals—like—like—rattlesnakes. They will not 
strike unless you interfere with them.” Still, Miss Brady is not 
entirely reassured as she goes back to her room. 

At the door, as he is leaving, Dr. Rinewulf meets Mary Brady, 
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returned from her trip. Back of her a new chauffeur, a boyish- 
looking convict, named Jerry, carries in her bag and leaves. 

Dr. Rinewulf stops long enough to tell Mary that he is par- 
ticularly glad she is back. Things have happened since she has 
been away, as she doubtless has seen if she has read the papers. 
Mary has paid but little attention to the papers. She is so used 
to attacks upon her father—he has been crucified so many times— 
that she automatically lays all such things to dirty politics. 

She is, however, puzzled by the absence of the Robert Graham 
who had been the Warden’s chauffeur when she left. What has 
become of him? As to that, the Doctor thinks probably either 
her aunt or father had better tell her. 

Mary has gone when Galloway slides cautiously into the room 
and is met a second later by the new chauffeur. The appoint- 
ment has been prearranged and Jerry is late, but he is inclined to 
resent Galloway’s dictation of his movements. Nor is his resent- 
ment helped by the butler’s further orders. 

On his next trip to the garage, Galloway instructs him, Jerry 
is to be careful to pass the cookhouse door at exactly three min- 
utes after four. At the door he will meet Joe MacNamee going 
in. He will stop and speak to Joe and slip him the knife that 
Galloway now draws from his sleeve. 

It is a shoemaker’s knife; there will be no tracing it back to 
Jerry, even if all the plans fail. He is to give the knife to Mac- 
Namee, who, so long as he insists on knowing, is going to slip it 
into the bucket feed that is to go to the kid in the cooler that 
afternoon. 

If the knife gets by the leather-headed cop who inspects the 
feed, it will get to Graham. Graham has had a tough time of it 
the last week. He’s entitled to something. 

Jerry, however, isn’t prepared to believe it has been so tough 
for Graham. 

“They haven’t put the lash on him or beat him up,” he insists. 


GaLLoway—Suppose they haven’t. Have you ever been down 
there, where he is? 

JERRY—No. ; 

GaLLowAy—Well—I have! A straw tick on a stone floor—in 
the dark. You don’t know what that feels like, Jerry. 

JERRY—No. 

GaLLoway—They’ll come down a dozen times “a day: and: try 
and pry it out of you. They'll threaten anythiag, and promise 
anything. 
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Jerry—tThe bastards! 

GaLLoway—They’Il stand there in your cell, and tell you what 
they had for dinner, and blow tobacco in your face, and talk to 
you about the sunshine, and the trees—and women. 

Jerry—Christ! 

GaLLowAy—tThey’ll wait until you go to sleep, then snap a 
flashlight in your face, and kick and cuff you to your feet, and 
yell into your ears! Oh, they got lots of bright ideas! 

Jerry—God! 

GaLLoway—You think it’s not so tough for him, eh, Jerry? 

Jerry—I guess I didn’t think about it, Ned. 

GaLLoway—I’m only asking you to take the short and easy 
end of this. 

JeRRy—Yeah? (A pause.) What good’s a knife to him down 
there? 

GaLLowAy—Not much, perhaps, but it’s an out—a two way 
out—to end the torture, or— 

Jerry—Yeah, yeah—I see. 

GaLLowAy—tThe kid’s been game—dead game. We owe him 
something. 

JERRY—Yeah. 

GaLLoway (after a long pause)—Well—? (He breaks off, 
conscious of some one coming from the right.) 

JERRY (whispering)—O.K. Slip it to me. 

GaLLoway (slipping him the knife)—Beat it! Be quick! 
(JERRY runs into the corridor; Gattoway goes quickly to the 
table as Mary comes in from the right. The wall descends.) 


In his office Warden Brady is in conference with Sheridan, the 
new State’s Attorney, “a young man, thirty-five perhaps, rather 
countrified in dress, a bit self-conscious now and therefore some- 
what pompous in manner and in speech.” 

Mr. Sheridan has come to have a showdown with Warden 
Brady as to what he is doing in the murder case and why there 
has been no coroner’s inquest. He gets but little satisfaction. 
The Warden realizes Mr. Sheridan’s position; he knows how the 
yellow press is riding the State’s Attorney’s office and demanding 
action. There’s an election coming on, too— 

But the Warden is conducting his own investigation in his own 
way and he doesn’t purpose being interfered with. Suddenly, 
angered by certain of Sheridan’s slurs respecting his motives, 

Brady lashes out at the young man. 
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“Don’t try to tell me how to run my job,” he shouts. “I 
learned this game when you were in the cradle. I’m moving 
heaven and earth to get the bird that turned this trick. Well, 
give me achance! Lay off! You and your coroner and inquest— 
what the hell can you do? You'll only ball things up.” 

“I only want to do my duty,” Sheridan shouts back; “to serve 
the law and justice—” 

“Justice! That’s what I want, too. That’s what I’m after.” 

If Mr. Sheridan is not satisfied with what is happening he will 
have to take such*action as he sees fit. Let him report the case 
to the Attorney-General, as he threatens, and see that an inquest 
is called the next morning. 


Gleason is back from another visit to Graham. The boy still 
refuses to talk. He’s got so now he won’t even shake his head. 

“We're at him every hour of the day and night,” reports 
Gleason. “We hardly let him get no sleep at all. I’ve tried most 
everything I know. He’s stubborn as a mule. I took him in a 
bucket feed just now, the first he’s had. I tried a little stunt 
that works sometimes—to leave him smell the food, and then just 
snatch it back.” 

“Yeah.” 

“It didn’t do no good. I yelled at him until I was hoarse.” 

“Did you tell him what I said?” 

“Word for word. I told him: his parole’s here; it came this 
morning; it’s laying on your desk; he could be out and free in 
half an hour. Yes, sir, I told him that.” 

“My God, there must be something in a faith like that!” 

Dr. Rinewulf has come to report to the Warden that Graham 
naturally shows the effects of a week on bread and water, but 
that he is more seriously concerned with the breaking of the boy’s 
spirit and morale—of the man himself. 

“He is sullen now,” the Doctor reports. “It is difficult to see 
into his eyes. And when one does, one sees that they are filled 
with bitterness and hate. There is no trace of what I found in 
them before—that spark worth saving. It is a pity—yes, a pity!” 

The phone rings. In answer the Warden barks his refusal to 
make a statement. Let the papers print what they like. 

“To hell with all that tripe,’ he shouts, as he hangs up the 
receiver. “God damn yellow press! The only thing they give a 
whoop about is circulation. To hell with them!- They’d put 
Christ on the cross again to get an extra on the street.” 
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There is apparently nothing more to be-done, Brady admits. 
The inquest will be called at 10 next morning and the law will 
have to take its course. Graham stands a good chance of getting 
the rope. But they’ll do nothing more to force the boy’s tongue. 
It is just possible they have done too much already. Let Gleason 
lay off him. ... 

The wrinkles are smoothed out of the Warden’s face at sight of 
his daughter. “It’s like a breath of heaven to have you back 
here, Mary,” he sighs, as he kisses her. 

But there are only solemn looks on Mary’s face. Her voice is 
quiet and even as she demands to know what her father has done 
with Robert Graham, and her questioning is persistent. 

The Warden tries to put her off at first, but she knows too much 
to be put off. Her aunt has told her what has happened in the 
prison. She knows, too, that her father was responsible for the 
boy’s imprisonment. Now she wants to know what has been done 
with him. 

Graham, the Warden admits, is in the dungeon. He was put 
there, technically, for an infringement of the prison rules, but 
practically to save his life. 


Mary—What good is it to save a man, father, if you destroy 
him while you’re doing it? 

Brapy (The crease deepens in his brow. Slowly.)—Yeah— 
that’s right, Mary ... I thought of that myself. 

Mary—A broken thing—what good is that to any one or to 
itself? Prisons are filled with broken men—with broken minds 
and souls—twisted and distorted! What good is it to save a man 
for that? He would be better—dead! 

Brapy (His chin ts heavy on his chest.)—Yeah . . . I thought 
of that. 

Maryv—tThis man was clean and fine—and—straight. What 
would he be when you had broken him? 

Brapy (standing up, with passionate impatience )—Yeah, yeah, 
that’s all right. I see your point. I’ve thought of all that stuff, 
myself. But what am I going to do? His parole’s laying there. 
(He picks it up from the desk, and slaps it with his hand.) It’s 
taken me six months to get it—I want to get him out of here. I 
want to turn him loose. Well, then, I can’t. He’s tied my 
hands— Ican’t. (He throws the paper down, and strides across 
the room.) 

Mary (fensely)—You can! You must! 

Brapy—Yeah? What would you do? 
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Mary—Id set him free tonight. 

Brapy—Yeah? (He laughs, harshly.) You're just a kid. 
You don’t know anything about these things. 

Mary (passionately)—I do. I do. I’d set him free, and then 
I'd fight for him. I’d get behind him, and I’d see him through. 
If he were free, he’d have a chance. He has done nothing wrong. 
He’s only doing what he thinks is right. It’s only what you think 
that counts. 

Brapy (listening with narrowed eyes )—Yeah. 

Mary—A man like you could find a way to save him. Delays 
and disagreements, and what not. You know the way those things 
are done, father. You've often told me of the things they’ve done 
to you. He’d be outside and free. He’d have a chance. You'd 
get him off, father. You know you could. 

Brapy (calmly)—You’re erazy, Mary. 

Mary—I’m not. You could do that. You know you could. 

Brapy—Yeah—and what would they do to me—for that? 

Mary—What does it matter? 

Brapy—Matter? (He stares at her.) You don’t know ‘what 
you're saying, girl. You-don’t know what it means. They’d just 
bust me higher than a kite. I’m only hanging by a shoe-string 
now. They’re after me. They’re only waiting for a chance. 
Well, you know that— And an election coming on... . 

Mary—But, if it’s right— 

Brapy (interrupting passionately)—Right!— Yeah, what’s 
that?p— You talk as if I’d done a crime, myself. Ive only done 
my duty all my life—my duty by the public and the law. I’m 
not God. I didn’t make things right or wrong. I didn’t make 
the law. There’s nothing on my head. I don’t owe any man the 
scrap of future left to me. (She tries to speak; he drowns her 
out.) No, no, you’re crazy. You're just a kid. You don’t know 
what it means. I’ve done the best I could for hin— I’m 
through— I’m done— The law must take its course. 

Mary (gasping)—No. (She runs to his side, and grasps his 
sleeve; desperately.) No. You can’t do that— You can’t— 
(He stares at her, suddenly startled and oppressed by vague con- 
cern, and very gently he disengages her hands from his sleeve, and 
holds them in his own.) 

Brapy (gently, but with a tremor in his voice )—Say—what’s 
gotten into you?) What do you mean? What’s back of all this 
stuff? 

Mary (stammering)—I— (She turns away her head.) 

Brapy—Yeah? (He holds fast to her hands.) Come on, 
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sweetheart, let’s get right down to cases on this thing. What’s 


up? : 
Mary (bravely; looking him squarely in the eyes)—I love him, 
father. * 


Brapy—Yeah? (He drops her hands.) Yeah? (A long 
pause.) Is that on the level, Mary? 

Mary—Yes. 

Brapy (evenly; wearily)—Why didn’t you tell me at first? 

Mary—I wanted you to do it, because it was right—not just 
for me! 

Brapy—Yeah— I see. (He nods slowly. A pause.) How long 
has this been going on? 

Mary—lIt hasn’t gone at all. He’s never said a thing to me, 
but—well, I read it in his eyes. That’s why I went away: to see, 
to find out just how much I cared—and whether it would make 
a difference to me that he had been—in prison. 

Brapy (nodding )—Yeah. 

Mary—And I know now that it doesn’t. (A pause.) I’m sorry 
if it hurts you, father, but— 

Brapy (with an effort)—No. (A pause.) No. You can’t help 
that, Mary. Love—you have to take it when and where it comes. 
You're not a child. You’ve always had a level head. I wouldn’t 
set myself against a thing like that. That’s up to you. Yeah. 
(He sighs.) I guess that’s one thing that the law don’t cover. 

Mary (searching his eyes, tremulously)—What—what will you 
do, father? 

Brapy—There’s just one answer left to that, Mary—I’d turn 
the demons out of hell—for you. 

Mary—Oh! (And she sways a little on her feet.) 

Brapy—Don’t you worry, sweetheart. (He goes to her, and 
puts his arm around her shoulders.) We'll see him through, 
somehow—some way. He'll never serve another day—if we can 
help it! And I guess we can. Yeah, I guess we can—some way. 
(He kisses her on the forehead. She is close to tears.) Buck up, 
old girl, now! Steady! 

Mary (smiling into his eyes) —Yes—father. 

Brapy—Yeah. (He nods, smiles back at her through all the 
creases in his face, but his teeth are set, and his lips tight. He 
turns away and crosses slowly, and heavily, to his desk, and sinks 
into his chair, stifling a groan, turning it off into a cough. And 
he picks up the telephone. His voice is level, unnaturally so.) 
Warden talking. Find Captain Gleason, and tell him to send 
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Number two-three-four-nine-nine up to my office... Yeah... 
That’s right ... Yeah. 
Maryv—Thank you, father. (The wall descends.) 


The dungeon row is in total darkness when Gleason and Kurtz 
come with Graham’s bucket feed. Not until Kurtz finds the light 
switch with his pocket flash are even the steel doors revealed— 
doors “with perforations through the steel no bigger than a lead 
pencil forming crosses in the centre of each.” 

Kurtz unlocks a dungeon and growls a command for the inmate 
to come out. There is no reply. Kurtz plunges into the cell and 
backs out to report that Graham is huddled in a corner as though 
he were sick. Or he might be unconscious— 

“You smashed him pretty hard today,” he reminds the Captain. 

“T only hit him once, and with my fist!” protests Gleason. 
“Give me that flash! By God, I’ll give him something to be sick 
about!” 

There are curses inside the dimly lighted cave, and the sound 
of blows struck. Now even Gleason is forced to admit his /ris- 
oner may be sick. He’d like to have his way with him once— 
But they had better send for the Doctor now. 

Kurtz leaves the stair door unlocked as he hurries away for 
Rinewulf. Gleason spends the time pacing up and down the nar- 
row space, mumbling his disgust of the way things are run around 
here. 

“You can’t do nothing with these mollycoddle ways—a crook’s 
a crook—that’s all there is about it. Spare the rod and spoil the 
child—” 

Now Graham’s face, dirty and contorted, appears in the door- 
way directly at Gleason’s back. ‘His clothing is torn; his feet 
bare. A knife blade glitters in his hand. Slowly his other hand 
steals around the corner feeling for the light switch. Click, the 
lights are out.” 

“Eh? What’s that? God!” 

A choking, strangling sound; and the thud of a falling body. 
Gleason is down. 

The concrete prison wall towers high in the darkness. “Angles 
in the wall create black shadows. In one of these there is, in- 
visible, a steel-barred gate.” The sound of voices high up on the 
wall is heard. It comes from the guards protesting the bitter cold 
of the night and the monotony of their jobs. 
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There is a shadow against the wall, groping its way from left 
to right. Suddenly, by a blinding flash of searchlight, the shadow 
is revealed to be Graham. The light blinds him and he throws 
his arm across his eyes. « 

“Pull up there, you!—Don’t move!—I’ve got you covered with 
a 30-30, bo! Now, where the hell do you think you’re going— 
strolling around the yard this time of night? Look up here at 
me, you!” 

“Lay off— That’s the bird that drives the Warden’s car!” 

“T thought they had him in the cooler.” 

“They did. I guess they let him out.” 

ae 

Across the yard there is another flash of light and another in- 
spection. They know him now. He’s Bob and he’s out of the 
cooler. Well, he can tell the world about coolers now. 

“Jesus, but you look tough,” a guard shouts down at him. 
“You need a shave. The Warden said you were to come right 
up.” 

There is a crash of drawn bolts as the light goes out. 

In the office Warden Brady is seated back of his desk, writing. 
Mary is waiting. There is an old brown suitcase by the door to 
the stairs. 

When Jerry, the chauffeur, comes, the Warden gives him par- 
ticular instructions. He is to take the suitcase, put it in the car 
and wait. 

“I’m turning a man out tonight,” the Warden explains. “I'll 
send him down in a few minutes. You will drive him to the sta- 
tion. 

The Warden has slipped a bill into the envelope with the letter 
he has been writing, Mary watching him narrowly, when the door 
opens and Graham shuffles into the room. 

At sight of him Mary steps forward, and then stops abruptly. 
Graham cringes before the sight of her and fixes his gaze upon the 
floor. There is an embarrassed moment before the Warden thinks 
to relieve the situation with his good news. 

“T’m sorry for what happened,” the Warden is saying, jerkily, 
painfully. “T’ve done the best I could for you—for every one—” 

Graham does not lift his eyes from the floor. 

“Your parole has come. I’m going to send you out tonight. 
Yeah—that’s right, Bob. I’ve got it here. It only came this 
evening. And here’s a pass to take you through the gate. My 


driver’s waiting there. He’ll take you to the station. Your—your 
clothes are in the car—” 
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Graham tries to speak. He can only shake his head. 

“Yeah. Sure!” the Warden hurries on. “There’s some money 
in this envelope. You go to the address that’s on it, and just wait 
there until you hear from me—” 

A hoarse “No!” escapes the trembling lips of the boy. “It’s 
too late,” he says. “You can’t—” 

Dr. Rinewulf has rushed into the room. 

“Gleason is dead—stabbed in the back—here’s the knife. A 
shoemaker’s knife, I think,” he reports. 

“I killed him!” adds Graham, dully. And as Mary shudders, 
“T killed him,” he repeats. “I didn’t know, you see. I thought 
he’s only come to torture me again. I couldn’t stand it any, more. 
I didn’t have the strength. He’s come so many times to coax and 
plead and threaten. And in the night he’s waked me up to try to 
make me tell. I couldn’t stand it any more. I was afraid I 
might give up.” 

“Oh, God!” Mary has covered her eyes with her hands and 
turned her head away. 

“TI killed him,” Graham repeats, a note of defiance coming into 
his voice. “I’m not sorry. No one has any right to make another 
being suffer as I did—in there.” 

The telephone is buzzing. There is no other sound. Across 
the table Mary looks dully, appealingly into the eyes of Dr. 
Rinewulf. He answers the query she cannot voice. 


RinEwutF (gently)—Already it is known. The prison in 
alarm. 

Mary (turning back to her father)—No! God! ‘There must 
be some way—some way— 

Brapy (thickly)—We’re whipped, my child.—I can’t beat this. 
Nothing can save him now. The law— (His lip quivers. He 
looks at the parole slip in his hand, tears it across and drops the 
pieces on the floor. Faintly at first but growing steadily stronger, 
the dismal wail of a siren. Slowly the boy’s face turns toward 
the window.) 

Mary (despairingly)—Father! Father! 

Brapy—It—it’s just the way things break sometimes. The 
way—they break. (The siren drowns his voice. It shrieks and 
screams. The whole house rocks with it. The curtain fails.) 


BERKELEY SQUARE 
A Play in Three Acts 


By JoHN L. BALDERSTON 


THE somewhat discouraging collapse of the native drama at 
the close of the theatre season of 1928-29 left the theatrical gates 
wide open for the entrance of imported London successes in the 
spring and fall of 1929. 

The first of these proved to be Sherriff’s “Journey’s End”; 
the second, Drinkwater’s “Bird in Hand”; the third, John Bal- 
derston’s “Berkeley Square.” For although Mr. Balderston is an 
American, born in Philadelphia, his play was written in London 
and was numbered with the London successes previous to its im- 
portation by Gilbert Miller in association with Leslie Howard, the 
English actor. 

“Berkeley Square” is somewhat difficult of classification. It is 
neither fantasy nor straight drama, but an artful combination of 
the two. To speak of it as fantastic drama is to appear to ignore 
its finer qualities, its delicate and most appealing spiritual reali- 
ties. 

Mr. Balderston’s play undertakes to project the spirit of Peter 
Standish, a 1928 American, back into the year 1784 when his 
namesake and most distinguished ancestor, also an American, first 
visited the ancestral home of the Standish-Pettigrew family in 
Berkeley Square, London.., 

Thus in the late afternoon of October 23, 1784, we are intro- 
duced to the morning room of the house in Berkeley Square. It 
is a formal and handsome room, “panelled and painted a creamy 
white. There are two long recessed windows at the back, with 
pelmets and curtains of rose-coloured Italian brocade that fall to 
the window seats. They look out into the trees of the enclosed 
' garden, now drenched with rain.” 

There is a large fireplace set at an angle across the corner of 
the room, and in the centre panel between the windows at back, 
a tapestry hangs. “The room is lit by five glass sconces of two 
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lights each,” and as the curtain rises a maid “wearing a blue-gray 
dress with frilled mob-cap,” is lighting these candles. There is a 
fire in the grate, and the deep tones of a grandfather clock in the 
hall can be heard striking five. 

There is the sound of a horse stopping outside. The maid, 
going to the door, returns with a letter. She is followed by Tom 
Pettigrew, “a youth in his twenties, clothed as a town buck of the 
, period. He has aristocratic features; mouth normally twisted into 
a sneer; naturally coarse, brutal, disagreeable under the veneer 
of good breeding,” and he is slightly tipsy., 

There is an arrogant authority in the manner in which Tom 
takes the letter from the maid. He will himself give it to her 
ladyship to whom it is addressed, he announces. He would also 
steal a kiss from the maid if she did not protest too effectively, 
or if he had not at the moment been interrupted by his sister, 
Kate Pettigrew. Kate, at 25, is “dressed fashionably; a cool, 
competent, handsome, self-assured” young woman, one who is 
quite naturally contemptuous of her brother’s show of familiarity 
with the maids and of his habits of life in general. i 

Tom’s attitude is particularly aggravating to Kate in that he 
boasts of news he will not tell her; news of the coming of her 
Cousin Peter from America, from whom, he suspects, comes the 
letter that has but now arrived for their mother. Tom has talked 
with Bill Clinton within the hour, and Bill had crossed with 
Cousin Peter in the General Wolfe. 

Kate should be more than moderately excited at this news, 
thinks Tom, seeing that it is practically settled that she is to 
marry the approaching Peter and, by the acquisition of a settle- 
ment of some fifteen thousand pounds a year, which sum has been 
named in the preliminary arrangements, successfully relieve the 
Pettigrew family from the beggary that threatens. 

Lady Anne Pettigrew, “50, stout, high-nosed, determined, 
rather a dragon,” comes soon to confirm Tom’s news. The letter 
is from Cousin Peter. He is in London, at the Blue Boar Tavern 
in Jermyn Street. 

“Ffonoured madam,” reads Lady Anne. “Having arrived within 
the hour, travelling by post from Plymouth, I make haste to dis- 
patch you this intimation that I shall do myself the honour to 
wait upon yourself, my fair cousins, and Mr. Pettigrew, at a half 
after five this evening, in Berkeley Square. I subscribe myself, 
Madam, your most obedient cousin and humble servant, Peter 
Standish. To the Lady Anne Pettigrew.” 
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Katre—Our cousin’s letter is well bred. : 

Lapy ANNE—Mr. Standish’s letters from New York have 
already vouched for his parts. 

Tom—And Messrs. Barings’ discfeet replies, for his substance. 

Lapy ANNE (surveying Kate thoughtfully) —You look charm- 
ing, my child. 

Tom—Such blushes, too. Art or nature? 

Kate—More natural than wit in you. 

Tom—Your husband will find you sharp of tongue, my lass. 
(Clock outside on landing strikes once. Tom looks at his watch.) 

Tom—A quarter after five o’clock. The cavalier should be here 
ere long. 

Lapy ANNE (after a moment’s thought)—Tom, you will greet 
him below and bring him up the stairs. (To Kate.) And you 
will welcome him, on my behalf. 

Kate—Not—alone? Surely you will present him to me? 

Tom—My sister fears that she would make herself cheap. 

Lapy ANNE—Hold your tongue! (To Kate.) You will do 
as I tell you. When I return, I shall know— 

Tom—The baggage is bashful! Where learnt you this trick, 
Kate? Gad’s blood, if only he’ll have you! 

Lapy ANNE—He wants an English wife, and he commends 
Kate’s miniature. Where else could he aspire to such a connec- 
tion? 

Tom—Our mother is ingenious. If you fail to please in person, 
as you did by post, there’s still another daughter. . . . 

Lapy ANNE—What insolence is this? 

Tom (a bit cowed, but pressing on)—My poor friend Throstle’s 
fifteen hundred a year is scarcely to be set against ten thou- 
sand.... 

Lapy ANNE—Enough of your crude jesting. You well know 
whom Helen is to marry. 

Kate—But Helen’s disposition, ma’am. . . . (Sits by mother 
on settee.) 

Lapy ANNE—You may safely leave Helen’s fancies to me, and 
trust her mother to act in her interests. 

Tom (to Kare)—Ay, and in ours too. And as for your preju- 
dices against my friend Throstle . . . 

Kate—Your friend, while you can borrow from him! 

Tom—Gad, even tailors have to be paid somehow. 

Kate—The disgusting little man. 

Lapy ANNE—Kate! 
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Tom—What’s wrong with him? Teeth none too good, perhaps, 
but an artist, a man of parts, not without generosity. 

Kate—Such as you hope to find in Mr. Standish! (To Lapy 
ANNE.) He'll ruin everything! (To Tom.) I wish you’d go 
racing at Newmarket for the week! 

Tom—And who then would drynurse Master Colonial? 

Lapy ANNE—You are not to say Colonial. The Colonists are 
now independent. 

Tom—yYankee puppy, then. 

Lapy ANNE—Peter Standish is your cousin! 

Tom—What was his father? A fur dealer, a tradesman! 

Lapy ANNE—His grandfather built this house. 

Tom—And lost his money—fled to America with the scum 0’ 
the country and married God knows whom there. 

Kate—Drynurse indeed! You think to find him drink, women, 
and cards, so that he pay for yours. 

Tom—I shall. But I will get you your husband. 

Kate—And is it likely that such a man as our cousin will put 
himself in your hands? . 

Tom—Such a man! His polite letters have foxed you, Kitty. 

Lapy ANNE—What do you know of him? 

Tom (mischievously)—Bill Clinton told me he’s a devil of a 
temper. Got cashiered from the rebel army for insubordination. 

Lapy ANNE (anxiously)—Every woman likes a man of spirit. 
What else did Clinton say? 

Tom (laughing)—That he can drink any two men of us here 
under the table! That the mothers in the Yankee villages locked 
up their daughters when Captain Peter Standish was looking for 
billets! 

Lapy ANNE (angrily, anxiously looking towards KatEe)—These 
are monstrous lies! 

Kate—He thinks to disturb me, ma’am, with absurd inven- 
tions. 

Tom (indignant)—Inventions! (Laughs again.) I leave those 
to your Yankee! Clinton says he’s always inventing things— 
strange machines to do all our work. 

Kate (indifferently)—Our cousin has written me of his hob- 
bies. 

Tom (embarrassed)—I had thought to put him down at 
White’s, ma’am; we might lighten his load of dollars there. But 
at the moment that attention is beyond me. 

Lapy ANNE (suspiciously)—Indeed! And why? 
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Tom—Because of a slight put upon me by the committee. 

Katre—He’s been posted at his club. 

Tom (sheepishly)—If I am to show him proper civility, I must 
beg a hundred pounds of you, ma’am. 

Lapy ANNE—You had fifty but Tuesday! 

Kate—Gambling again! 

Tom—Am I to parade our wretched poverty before the town? 
I am a gentleman and do as my equals. 

Kate—Need you scatter months of our pin money in an eve- 
ning? 

Tom (to Kate)—Think you I’d begrudge you a hundred 
pounds had I a settlement of fifteen thousand all but in my 
hands? 

Lapy ANNE—You are insupportable: I know not where to turn 
for money. 

Tom—After this once, ma’am, I’ll not need to trouble you more. 

KatE—He means to rob our cousin. 

Tom (snarling, turning on her)—How dare you! 

Katre—Rook, then. 

Tom—D’you mean I play unfairly, wench? 

Lapy ANNE—Kate! Thomas! 


Throstle, “a dandified, fussy, precious little man of forty odd,” 
now arrives, and is also full of the news of the arrival of Peter 
Standish and eager to be of assistance in introducing him to Lon- 
don. Throstle’s immediate concern, however, is Helen Pettigrew, 
“a girl of about twenty, simply dressed, a wistful, sensitive face,” 
who has joined the group. Helen, who is in all respects a con- 
trast to her polished and worldly sister, is also prey to the ex- 
citement of Cousin Peter’s approach. She is, however, more con- 
fident of Peter’s character than the others. Her sister Kate, 
Helen feels, will find Peter all that she may wish for, in manner 
and in devotion. 

Now there is the rumble of a second coach outside and the 
family has fled, leaving Kate to do the honors. Kate, flustered 
and at a tension, prepares herself hastily for the expected entrance. 

There is a knock at the door—but it is only Tom. He has 
been to the outer door looking for Peter and found no one. Prob- 
ably Peter has gone around to the back. “Knows his place,” 
laughs Tom. “I'll bring him up the back stairs.” 

The noise of the wind and the rain rises to greater intensity. 
Outside the clock is heard to strike twice. Slowly the door begins 
to open, and Kate resumes her position facing it. The light from 
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the hall streams into the room, casting the shadow of a man on 
the opposite wali. Slowly Kate curtseys a welcome. The lights 
grow dim. The curtain is down. 


Time has now sped ahead 144 years. It is 1928. The scene is 
still the room in Berkeley Square, “but the tone of time has de- 
scended upon it, and there are some changes. The windows now 
have curtains and different shaped pelmets of flowered linen, a 
copy of a Georgian pattern on a blue ground, and between them, 
in place of the tapestry, is a three-quarter length of a young man 
in Eighteenth Century costume, by Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

There are electric lights now, and though the room gives but 
little indication of having been recently lived in, the writing 
bureau is open and littered with books and papers. Among these 
there is an Egyptian antique, a crux ansata. From the landing 
the slightly wheezy chime of the old clock is heard again striking 
five. 

The door is opened by Mrs. Barwick, an elderly housekeeper. 
She admits the Ambassador, ‘‘a man in the late sixties, distin- 
guished, suave, urbane, sensitive.” 

The Ambassador has called to see Peter Standish, about whom 
he is confessedly anxious. That the young man is a creature of 
moods Mrs. Barwick feels there is no reason to doubt, but that 
there is anything particularly strange about him, save that he 
does spend a good share of his time reading and walking about 
restlessly at night, she is quick to doubt. 

Peter, appearing at the moment, is discovered to be a “nervous, 
sensitive young man of about 26. He wears a long, black dress- 
ing gown. His manner is feverish, his impatience at being dis- 
turbed by an unwelcome visit is tempered by his respect for the 
visitor.” 

While Mrs. Barwick serves tea the Ambassador is also at some 
pains to draw Peter out, though not with great success. The facts 
concerned with his arrival in England are simple. A relative, 
Standish Pettigrew, having read a paper of Peter’s on architecture, 
and knowing of the Queen Anne house in Berkeley Square, called 
his attention to it. It turned out that an earlier Standish, the 
first Peter Standish in fact, had built the house—the same Peter 
Standish whose portrait, by Reynolds, hangs on the wall and to 
which, curiously enough, the living Peter Standish bears a strong 
resemblance. 

The property has now come to Peter as a legacy, from old 
Standish Pettigrew, and he has found it practically as it was 200 
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years before, furniture and all. Even the crux ansata on the desk, 
the Egyptian symbol of life, and Mrs. Barwick, the housekeeper, 
came with the house. 

It isn’t Peter’s intention to do much entertaining in the old 
place, even though he does open it up. He won’t be able to afford 
that. True, he is planning to marry Marjorie Frant, and Mar- 
jorie may be more intent on a social life, but for a time they will 
devote themselves principally to doing the place over and making 
it livable again. Peter and Miss Frant are to be married as soon 
as Miss Frant returns from America. She has been called home 
on some family matter and Peter has planned to stay in the house 
and continue going over the fascinating old books and papers he 
has found. It is Peter’s absorption with the papers that worries 
the Ambassador. 


AMBASSADOR—Too many old papers, Standish. People get 
morbid and musty, when they shut themselves up all alone in old 
houses. Marjorie is really quite disturbed about you. 

PETER—I wish she wouldn’t be. I can’t go out just now. I’ve 
most important work to do here. 

AMBASSADOR—Your studies in the eighteenth century are fas- 
cinating, no doubt, but surely not so pressing— 

PETER (raising voice)—But I’ve just got to stay here in the 
house! 

AMBASSADOR (perplexed)—Well, I mustn’t bore you with ques- 
tions. But you are making your friends a bit uneasy. Of course 
if there were anything I could do—though if you will make a 
hermit of yourself there probably isn’t— 

PETER (walks to tea-table)—Well, as a matter of fact— 
(Stops.) 

AMBASSADOR (encouragingly )—Yes? 

PreTER—Well, if you could possibly manage to drop in here two 
or three times a week, regularly, while Marjorie is gone, I’d ap- 
preciate it enormously. Oh, but now I’ve said it I realise that 
for me to ask such a thing of you would be impertinent. And 
you probably haven’t the time, anyway. 

AMBASSADOR (puzzled)—But why shouldn’t you come to see 
me? And make it as often as you like. 

PETER (struggling to avoid saying too much)—Thanks, but, 
well, I don’t know if I could. I mean, I might not want to! 

Ampassapor (really shocked)—But surely— 

PrTER—Oh, I simply can’t make it any clearer just now. (Sits 
in armchair.) 
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AmBASsADOR—Look here, Standish, don’t you think you ought 
to get away for a bit? 

PETER (a little wildly)—Ah! get away! It would be great to 
get away, really away, into the blue, wouldn’t it? You think ’m 
a bookworm, don’t you? But there still are adventures, incon- 
ceivable adventures— 

AMBASSADOR (after a pause)—Won’t you tell me what’s the 
trouble? 

PrTER—I'd like to—it isn’t trouble—it’s—it’s wonderful! 
(Rises.) Oh, I’d like there to be someone here who knows—but 
I can’t! We can’t talk without using words, so what’s the use 
of talking when there are no words? I understood it all till just 
now, when you asked me about it, and mow I don’t understand 
anything about it at all! (Sits beside him on settee.) Now look 
here. Suppose you are in a boat, sailing down a winding stream. 
You watch the banks as they pass you. You went by a grove of 
maple trees, upstream. But you can’t see them now, so you saw 
them in the past, didn’t you? You're watching a field of clover 
now; it’s before your eyes at this moment, in the present. , But 
you don’t know yet what’s around the bend in the stream there 
ahead of you; there may be wonderful things, but you can’t see 
them until you get around the bend, in the future, can you? 
(AmBassabor nods; he listens politely.) Now remember, you're 
in the boat. But J’m up in the sky above you, in a plane. I’m 
looking down on it all. I can see, all at once, the trees you saw 
upstream, the field of clover that you see now, and what’s waiting 
for you, around the bend ahead! AW at once! So the past, 
present, and future of the man in the boat are all one, to the man 
in the plane. Doesn’t that show how all Time must really be 
one? Real Time—real Time is nothing but an idea in the mind 
of God! (PETER is panting and excited. Clock without strikes 
once. AMBASSADOR 1ises, consults watch. Turns, looks at PETER 
reflectively.) 

AMBASSADOR—I suppose that old grandfather clock came with 
the house, too? ae 

PETER—Yes, it’s ticked away five generations—and it’s ticking 
away now, back in that other time! 

AMBASSADOR (replaces watch)—H’m. Other time. (Walks 
toward picture, looking at it.) A quarter past five already. 
Wasn’t Marjorie coming to tea? 

PETER (tense, half-turned around on settee, watching him 
 closely)—Oh, yes, I think she was. She told you? 

AMBASSADOR (warily)—That portrait now. (Turns to PETER.) 
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One might almost think that— (He stops at PETER’s excited 
movement.) Of course, none of us believes in ghosts at home, but 
over here, in these old houses— 

Peter (interrupting)—Who said anything about ghosts? 
(Jumps up.) He isn’t a ghost. He’s alive, alive, alive! I don’t 
mean now; he’s dead now, of course; I mean then; I mean back 
there in his own time, back there where that clock’s ticking, just 
as it’s ticking here, now! (Hurries excitedly to window, throwing 
back curtains.) How would you like to walk the quiet streets of 
London in the eighteenth century? And breathe pure air, instead 
of gasoline? And ride in Sedan-chairs, instead of taxi-cabs? 
Seeing Sheridan at the first night of “The School for Scandal,” or 
hear Dr. Johnson say the things Boswell wrote (turning, looks at 
portrait) or watch Reynolds at work on— (Turns again and 
stops, meeting AMBASSADOR’s grave, steady look.) 

Ampassapor (gently taking PETER’s arm)—Yes, Standish, it 
does sound attractive, but it isn’t a thing we’d really do, even if 
we could. And if we felt anything like that coming on, we’d clear 
out, even out of a wonderful house like this. 

PETER (impatiently throws off his arm)—Oh, Vd like to see 
anybody try to clear me out, now/ 

AMBASSADOR—If we could get back, we’d seem worse than 
ghosts to all the people in the other time; we’d seem to them 
things that hadn’t even been born yet! 

PrTER—They wouldn’t know. 

AmpassaDor—They’d find us out, Standish—we’d make slips. 

PrtER—Oh, no, we wouldn’t, we couldn’t, don’t you see, be- 
cause what happened back there is real, does really happen, of 
course, it Aas happened. So if anybody could change places with 
somebody back there, it would only be a charade: he’d have to 
do all the things that the other fellow had done. He covldn’t 
change anything in the eighteenth century that really Aad hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century, could he? 

AMBASSADOR—H’m. Change places. 

PETER (excitedly)—Yes, change places! Oh, but I was a fool 
to tell you. And now I suppose you'll go and ring up a specialist. 

AMBASSADOR (ignoring this)—I still don’t see what credentials 
we could take back into the past that would make them accept 
us as even human. 

PETER (triumphantly)—Ah, credentials! (Rushes to writing- 
bureau, rummages among papers, comes back waving small book 
above his head.) WHere’s my passport! 
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AMBASSADOR—What’s that? 

PrTER—It’s his diary! (Sits by him on settee, opening leaves, 
speaks with feverish rapidity.) He’s put everything down! I’ve 
learned it almost word for word. That’s what I’ve been doing! 
(Looks in diary.) His trip from New York took twenty-seven 
days, in a barque called the General Wolfe. No wonder he calls 
the trip “dreary.” He fought under Washington. The war was 
just over, but he made friends with an English Major Clinton on 
the boat. Peter was an inventor, when all that was just begin- 
ning; that’s why he wants to see into our wonderful new age of 
machinery that he senses ahead of him! (Turning leaves.) It 
says Reynolds wouldn’t finish the portrait. (Turns to picture.) 
But he did finish it. It’s obviously all Reynolds! (Presses diary 
into AmBassapor’s hands.) Look! (Points to passages.) He 
married the elder sister, you see! Kate—that’s Kate Pettigrew. 
They lived in this house. I’ve other papers about them—they had 
children, who died here. See! There was a younger sister, Helen. 
Her people tried to force her into a marriage she hated: The 
diary stops before that was settled. Look! There’s even some- 
thing about a Kashmir shawl that Helen’s aunt in the country 
gave her just before Peter came over. Minute details about every- 
thing, you see! (Ampassapor hands diary back.) And I’ve got 
his letters, courting Kate before he’d ever seen her. (Dashes to 
bureau, sits, rummages.) They were in a secret drawer here. 
I’ve got the letter Peter wrote Lady Anne—the girl’s mother— 
when he’d just arrived from New York. (Jumps up.) Oh, 
damn! I know where I left it! You must see that! 


Peter has gone for the letter when Mrs. Barwick lets Marjorie 
Frant in. She is “an attractive girl in the late twenties, dressed 
with sensible good taste.” Marjorie barely has time to thank the 
Ambassador for coming, and he to advise her to try and get Peter 
to take the trip back to America with her, before Peter is back 
with the letter which he excitedly hands to the Ambassador to 
read. He does not even see Marjorie. It is from the first Peter 
Standish, sent from the “Blue Boar” in Jermyn Street to Lady 
Anne Pettigrew in 1784, announcing the arrival of himself in 
England. 

“The paper’s yellow and the ink’s faded,” Peter declares, “and 
yet Lady Anne is reading that letter now!” 

It is time, Marjorie decides, to make her presence known. 
Peter is pleased to see her, and hopeful that she will have a good 
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crossing. But he couldn’t think of going with her—even though 
she accuses him of caring more for the old house than he cares 
for her. “ 

“Tf you love me you will come,” insists Marjorie. And Peter 
answers, simply: “I can’t.” 


Marjorie—You won’t, you mean. Peter, darling, I don’t 
know what’s the matter, but you’re not well; you’re not yourself. 
Well, if you won’t come then I won’t go. I’m going to stay in 
London! 

PETER (distressed)—You told me you had to go! 

Marjorie—You want to get rid of me! You're so strange, 
you hold me off from you! 

PETER—I must have this month here alone. Trust me! 

Marjorie—But, Peter, dear—you’re so strange, you’ve never 
been like this. Why won’t you tell me what it is? I will trust 
you, if you'll only just tell me— 

PETER (distressed. Turns from her)—But I can’t; you’d— 
no, no—you mustn’t ask it— (Stops, listens. Noise of coach. 
In a low, tense whisper.) What’s that? (He crosses rapidly to 
window and holds back curtains.) 

MarjyoriE—What’s that? (Faint noise of wind and rain.) 

PETER (Turns at window.)—Sounded like a wagon rattling over 
cobblestones. It seemed to stop here. (Looking up at portrait.) 
But there’s only your car at the door. 

Marjorie—I didn’t hear anything. Cobblestones, in Berkeley 
Square? Why, they’ve had wood blocks for ages; it’s quieter even 
than our asphalt in New York. Peter, what’s the matter with 
you? (The electric lights go out. Noise of wind and rain in- 
creases.) Oh, dear! 

PETER—I'll light a candle. (Lights candle on tea-table.) 

Marjorte—Darling, your hand’s shaking! Ring, Peter. Get 
somebody to fix the lights! (Enter Mrs. Barwick, carrying 
candle. She stops a few steps inside door. PETER faces her be- 
hind tea-table, holding candle.) 

Mrs. Barwick—A gentleman to see you, sir. Just as he came 
in the lights went out all over the house. He’s all muffled up. 

Marjorre—Who is he? 

Mrs. Barwick—When I asked his name he only said again 
“Mr. Peter Standish.” I’ve shown him into the study. (PETER 
walks slowly to door as if in a trance.) 

MarjorreE—Peter, who is it? (He walks on, unheeding.) 
Peter! It’s my very last evening. 
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PETER (speaking in a dead cold voice)—There no time. No 
Time! (He goes out, closing door behind him.) 

Marjorie (/ysterical)—Who is this man? 

Mrs. BARwicK—I don’t know, miss. 

Mar JORIE (crying )—He heard noises in the street, when there 
were no noises. 

Mrs. Barwick—He’s not himself, miss. I'll get a lamp and 
see to the lights. 


Slowly the door swings open, the pale light of a candle shining 
in. There is the sound of wind and rain. Marjorie, running to 
the door, recognizes Peter and calls. There is no answer. “Peter, 
I’m afraid of you!” she cries; then adds, with a little nervous 
laugh: “Isn’t it absurd, to be afraid of my Peter!” 

The curtains shut out the scene but not Marjorie’s scream. 


Again we are back in 1784. Kate Pettigrew, having completed 
her curtsey before the slowly opening door, rises. There is no 
more noise of wind or rain and Peter Standish enters slowly, wear- 
ing the costume of the man in the portrait. At first Peter is dazed 
and shrinks back toward the closed door. When finally he de- 
mands incredulously to know who Kate is, and she answers quite 
simply that she is Kate Pettigrew, he is struck with awe and won- 
der. He is awkward, and still doubtful, as he kisses the hand 
extended him, and hesitant as he exchanges the formal common- 
places of a first meeting with her. He still is quite puzzled to find 
himself there, and would reassure himself as to whether Kate has 
ever seen him before. 


PretTeR—I mean, am I—different from what you expected? 

Kate—lIndeed, I think you are, cousin. We were led to look 
for a bold, forward fellow. 

Preter—I’m a little surprised, too—I thought that Kate would 
be—well ... 

Kate (with a touch of spirit)—Not so timid? I trust you will 
find me not always such a ninny, and my conversation not limited 
to the weather. But I’m sure you’ve had a tiring journey after 
your voyage. Come, sit down and tell me about it. (KaTE sits 
on settee; PETER remains standing.) You said nothing of your 
voyage in your letter. 

PETER—My letter! ; 

Kate (surprised)—To my mother, from the “Blue Boar,” 
where I hope they have made you comfortable. 
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PETER—My letter from the “Blue Boar”! (Looking at her for 
confirmation.) Of course, I went there when the coach came in, 
and I’ve just come over from America. 

Kate (surprised)—We did not think you had come from 
Poland. 

PreTER—In the General Wolfe. 

Kate—Really! In the packet? Did you not swim across? 

PETER (now reassured, laughs with her)—In the General Wolfe 
—it took twenty-seven dreary days. 

Katre—I suppose the sea is always dreary, but you had a swift 
passage. 

Peter (after pause)—Yes, the wind was with us all the way; 
we must have almost beat the record. 

Kate—Record? 

PrETER—Oh, that’s an American word. I’m afraid you'll find 
that I use a lot of strange phrases. We’re developing a new lan- 
guage over there. 

Kate—You must instruct me in it. 

PETER (goes to settee, sits by her awkwardly, still a little 
afraid)—Kate, forgive me for being such a boor. 

Kate (nervous, but coquettish, since she likes him)—Your 
manners have been unexceptionable. 

PETER—But hardly appropriate for a man who has just met his 
betrothed for the first time. 

KatE—Are we betrothed? I had not heard of it. 

PrETER—Come, don’t tease me. It’s been practically all ar- 
ranged in our letters. (Clumsily steals a kiss.) 

Kate (shrinking back)—There’s nothing settled yet, and this 
is more in keeping with what I have heard of your rough ways at 
home, sir. 

PETER (taking his cue from her coquettish tone, and rather 
awkwardly attempting to act as he imagines his réle demands)— 
Come, Kate, don’t call me sir. I'll certainly not call you miss. 
(Seizes her arm.) Call me Peter! Say it! 

Kate (protestingly)—Sir! Cousin! (Both rise, PETER makes 
to kiss her again—she escapes, laughing.) Peter, then! You'll 
think me a brazen creature to laugh at your clowning, but I’ll 
have no more of it! 

PETER—Come, Kate, it’s all arranged. The settlement was to 
be—fifteen thousand pounds, wasn’t it? That’s all for the 
lawyers. We two needed only a kiss to make sure. 

KatE—TI vow you are the most abrupt man! You are but the 
audacious fellow I told Helen we must expect. 
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PrTER—Helen? Oh, yes, your sister. 

Kate—You’ve not even asked mother’s permission to pay your 
addresses. 

PreteR—Must I do that? 

Kate—lIs it not invariably done? 

PrETER—Er—not in New York. 

Kate (chaffing)—This is London. These are strange manners 
you bring us from the United States. And do visitors in New 
York walk into people’s houses without so much as a by your 
leave? 

Peter (disturbed)—I rang the bell. 

Kate—Bell? What bell? 

PETER—I mean, the knocker. 

Kate—We saw you alight from your coach, but—who let 
you in? 

PretER—The door was ajar. I walked in—to get out of the 
rain. 

Kate (accepting this)—We wondered. . . . But your clothes 
are dry! ; ; 

PretER—I wore a cloak. 

Katr—Even your boots are dry! (PETER turns from her, fum- 
bling for cigarette-case in waistcoat pocket. Absent-mindedly 
opens and extends silver case to her.) 

Kate (looking at it)—I had no miniature of you, although I 
wrote and asked you for one. 

PETER (looks at miniature astonished, puts it back in pocket, 
fumbling in other pockets)—Well, I preferred to present myself 
in the flesh. (Brings jewelled bracelet out of pocket.) 

Kate—Oh, what is it? (Prrer gallantly hands it to KATE.) 
Most charming. But... Is this not a little premature? 

PETER (puzzled)—Premature? 

Kate (sits on settee)—Does this not signify, in New York, 
what it does here? 

Peter (understanding)—Of course. If you will have the dec- 
Jaration formal, I know how it was done—how it is done. (Goes 
on one knee before her.) Miss Pettigrew, fair cousin, will you 
be my wife? 

Kate (laughing)—You go much too fast. 

PetER—You'll not dislike me for that. 

Katr—lI’ve not said that I mislike you? (She lets him slip the 
bracelet over her wrist. Lapy ANNE enters. PETER springs up 
and back in alarm and confusion.) 

Kate (rises) —Ma’am, I present our cousin, Mr. Peter Stan- 
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dish. (PETER stares at her; Lapy ANNE curtseys; at length he 
kisses her hand.) 

Lapy ANNE—Welcome, ten thousand welcomes, dear, dear 
cousin. es : 

PETER—Lady Anne, forgive me. Kate’s beauties have quite 
deprived me of my wits and speech. 

Kate—A deceiving tongue you’ve brought with you from New 
York—Peter. 


Now Helen Pettigrew and Mr. Throstle have joined the group. 
And Tom Pettigrew. They are all at some pains to make Peter 
feel at ease. Tom even goes so far as to approve the cut of his 
clothes and his choice of a scarf. 

Peter meets their questions guardedly but with confidence. He 
has had a dreary twenty-seven days crossing in the General 
Wolfe. He is pleased to echo Tom’s suggestion that now the 
Colonies are rid of English rule they will do very well by them- 
selves, 

“Our fathers—I mean, we—have brought forth on that conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal.” 

“All men—created equal!” echoes Lady Anne, in astonishment. 
“That’s the proposition.” 

“But, sir, that proposition is absurd,” insists Mr. Throstle. 
“Of course it is absurd,” agrees Peter. 

“I’m fascinated by your strange theories that life in the future 
all going to be so changed—and so exciting,” ventures Kate. 
“Especially in the United States,” adds Tom. 

“Exciting?” says Peter. “Oh, very, for people who like bustle, 
and efficiency, but I’m sure people like—ourselves, in a hundred 
years, would give their eyes to get back here again!” 

“We shall be damnably mouldy in a hundred years,” laughs 
Tom. “But if the present interests you, sir, I’m your man. 
Cousin Tom will show you the town!” 

Mr. Throstle is sure Peter would like to meet the President of, 
the Royal Academy—Sir Joshua Reynolds. And Peter wonders 
if Sir Joshua would paint his picture. 

He would, and gladly, they assure him—for a hundred guineas. 
It’s a monstrous price, but then Sir Joshua’s the fashion! 

Peter admires the rare old Chelsea china, and the fine old 
Queen Anne chairs, rather to their surprised amusement. The 
wars have impoverished them so, Lady Anne explains, that they 
have been unable to get rid of the rubbish. 
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Peter will, he assures them, be very happy to attend the ball 
that is to be given the following week in honor of Helen’s birth- 
day. And they are considerably puzzled by his foreknowledge 
that this is the birthday dance at which Helen will receive a 
Kashmir shawl as a gift from her Aunt Willoughby. True, there 
is a parcel come from Aunt Willoughby, but it never has been 
unwrapped. By what conjuror’s trick does Peter know that it 
contains a Kashmir shawl? 

Such tricks are common in Scotland, Mr. Throstle has heard 
his friend, Mr. Boswell, say. But they are none the less mys- 
terious. Peter tries to explain that he has, in some way, become 
muddled, but that does not explain. Nor could he have known 
by thought-reading, because Helen had no thought of what her 
present was to be. And he could not have heard from other 
sources, as he suggests, because he has but now arrived in London. 
Only Helen’s interference, when she sees that Peter is worried, 
saves him from an increasingly embarrassing situation. Cousin 
Peter is still feeling the effects of the trip, Helen suggests, and 
Peter finds he has a sudden headache to make good her suggestion. 

They all have left him now, Tom and Throstle to go into town, 
Kate to fetch him a compress for his head, Lady Anne to see to 
his room. Only Helen remains, and as they meet at the door 
they gaze steadily into each other’s eyes. 


HELEN (moving back in front of settee)—Won’t you sit down, 
cousin? 

PrteErR—Thanks so much for helping me out. 

HELEN (smiling)—There wasn’t anything really the matter 
with your head, was there? 

PrEtTER—No, not exactly, but you were the only one who saw— 
or, at any rate, you made them stop bothering me. 

HeLtEN—I didn’t see how you could know about my shawl. 

PrtER—Please be an angel and don’t ask me any more about 
the confounded thing. 

HELEN (sits on settee)—If you wish. 

Peter—Oh, thank you. Just as soon as I saw you I felt, here’s 
someone I can talk to. You'll help me out here, won’t you? 

HeLEN—How can J help you, cousin? 

PreTER—It’s all so strange. 

HeLEN—Strange? 

PETER—AI] this. 

HeLteN—England? London? 

Preter—Yes. I didn’t think it would, but it makes me—un- 
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comfortable. You see that, I see that you see it. I—I feel like 
a fish out of water. 

HreLEN—Kate will soon put you at your ease. 

PETER—I’m sure she’ll try. Oh, tHere’s so much I want to ask 
you, I don’t know where to begin. 

HetEN—We're all most anxious to make you feel at home here. 

PeteR—Helen, are you really engaged to Mr—Mr.— 

HeELEN—Mr. Throstle. 

Preter—Forgive me. It’s none of my business. But I thought 
your brother said— 

HELEN (flushing, turning from him)—He had no right to say 
it! 

PeteR—I thought so! I could see that you weren’t in love 
with him. 

HELEN (turns back to him)—Do you think that’s reason 
enough not to marry him? 

PretTER—Of course. Well, Helen, we’ll make a bargain. You 
help me out and I'll back you up. 

HELEN (rising and speaking eagerly)—Will you? 

Prerer—Yes, I will! . . . But—lI’d forgotten. I can’t interfere 
with things that happen, that really do happen. (Lamely.) My 
position here is so—so unusual. 

HELEN—Oh, but you can. You don’t realise yet what your 
position here is. They'll do anything you wish. 

PETER—Yes, but... Oh, you can’t understand this—what- 
ever I may think or feel, everything’s bound to go on as it did— 
I mean as it would—without my being here. Perhaps you really 
do marry him, after all. 

HELEN—Never! 

PETER—That’s the spirit! I don’t like the little fellow. And, 
anyway, I’m sure there isn’t anybody good enough . . . why do 
you look at me like that? 

HeLEN—I don’t know. 

PETER (earnestly)—Is there anything strange, or wrong, about 
me? 

HELEN—Strange, or wrong? 

PETER—I’m an American, you know. Just come into this new 
world. That’s why I’m so nervous. 

HeELEN—Is it? (Picks up shawl.) My sister will join you in 
amoment. (Turns to go.) 

PETER (following her, pleadingly)—Don’t go. Just to see you 
steadied me. I’ve nothing in common with the others. 

HELEN (turning to him at door, meaningly)—All the others? 
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(She leaves, closing door. PETER moves quickly as though to 
open door and follow her, checks himself. He stands a moment, 
disheartened and afraid, and looks around the room. He goes up 
to the writing-bureau as to an old friend, strokes it, looks at fa- 
miliar chairs and the carpet. Standing back, he pulls out minia- 
ture case, opens it again absent-mindedly, snaps it shut in disap- 
pointment. Then he opens it again and gazes at the miniature. 
He looks at the door through which Kate has gone out, then, 
slowly putting case back in his pocket, at the door on the other 
side of the room. Musing, he turns, sees himself in the mirror 
beside the fireplace, touches wig and his collar, passes his hand 
over his coat. He goes up to the tapestry suspended over console 
table where the picture hangs in 1928, and as he is gazing at it 
the chimes from a neighbouring church tower are heard. He 
walks to a. window and opens curtains, raises window. The 
chimes are louder. PETER looks out into Berkeley Square for 
some time motionless.) 

Peter (the thrill of the adventure, and all his appreciation of 
what he sees in his voice)—Berkeley Square! . . . I thought it 
would be like this! (The chimes continue to play. The curtain 
falls.) 


ACT II 


It is the night of Helen Pettigrew’s birthday dance, back in the 
past. The morning room in Berkeley Square is brilliantly lighted 
by candles and from the adjoining drawing room there come the 
strains of a string orchestra. The room has been cleared of most 
of its furniture and the settee has been moved back. 

From time to time the dancers wander in on their way to the 
banquet that has been spread below stairs. The Major Clinton 
who crossed with Peter Standish is among them, gay in his dress 
uniform. A Miss Barrymore, properly impressed with the social 
importance of this affair at the Pettigrews’ and with the news of 
Kate making the splendid catch of her rich American cousin, is 
full of gossip about the younger sister, Helen—“the Cinderella 
Pettigrew” Miss Barrymore calls her—who has been enjoying this 
night dancing with the fairy prince. ‘ 

But Lady Anne Pettigrew is agitated at the way things are 
going. She confesses as much to the beautiful and distinguished 
Duchess of Devonshire. His Royal Highness, it appears, is below 
stairs with the punch and refuses to be lured away. The Duchess 
advises composure in her hostess. ‘These fat German prince- 
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lings,” she reminds Lady Anne, “poison any entertainment. Be 
content with the honor of his presence among your bottles.” 

The Duchess, like so many of the other ladies present, has been 
greatly taken with Lady Anne’s dazzling Yankee. She would 
have the téte-a-téte with Peter that she has been promised. 

Peter has been successful with the ladies, but he has not done 
so well with the men, according to the report of his Cousin Tom. 

“Mr. Standish, sir, is a man of rare parts,” agrees Mr. Throstle, 
himself somewhat vexed by the attentions that Peter has paid to 
Helen Pettigrew. 

“Too rare, by half,” insists Tom. “ ’Tis no small honor for a 
Yankee to enter White’s Club. He patronizes the bucks, sir. 
Told me the best quality in England were vulgar, brutal and 
dirty. He turned his back on the Prince of Wales. Thank God 
*twas thought an accident!” 

“Why did he do so?” 

“Because His Highness blew his nose with his fingers.” 

“Sir, the first gentleman of Europe, in his cups, is something 
coarse.” 

“So. But he’s the Prince.” 

Not the least of Tom Pettigrew’s resentments concerning Peter 
is caused by Peter’s insistence upon a daily bath. Throstle is 
quite astounded to hear that any man could possibly be so strange 
as actually to wash himself all over every morning! 

The weirdest of all Peter’s performances, however, is his ap- 
parent gift for predicting exactly what is going to happen. One 
day, while gambling, he told his fellow players that his losses 
would amount to a hundred and twelve guineas. And when they 
footed the reckoning that was the exact sum. It is little won- 
der, agrees Tom, that sister Kate should be worried by such re- 
ports. 

“A woman may well mislike to live with a man who knows 
what she’s going to do the day after tomorrow, eh, Kate?” 

Kate is even more disturbed when, as Peter joins the group 
(he has just been assuring Lord Stanley that England should not 
grudge the American colonists their poor stretches of wilderness 
so long as she controls an empire upon which the sun never sets), 
he fails to recognize his old friend of the voyage, Major Clinton. 
Peter a little embarrassedly suggests that it probably is due to the 
fact that the Major has put aside his service uniform and is 
dressed up like a peacock. He does not seem the same man. 

Now Kate, for the second or third time during the evening, 
avoids dancing with Peter, claiming a previous engagement with 
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Major Clinton, and Lady Anne takes advantage of the moment 
to present the Duchess of Devonshire. 
“Ah, Duchess,” says Peter, turning back from the drawing 
room, “I have disgraced myself. And I had three lessons.” 
. “What was it you said about your American ‘steps’?” she chaffs 
m. 


PETER—Oh, we have forgotten your polite measure; our dances 
are modelled on those of the—Red Indians. 

Ducuess—lIf you are to take my scalp it must be by your wit, 
which they say is better than your dancing. I am told, sir, that 
you seem to regard this country as a museum, and ourselves as 
specimens in glass cases. (Sits on settee.) 

PrETER—Oh, I cannot leave you with that absurd impression. 

Ducuess—Do your best to make another, then. But, please, 
no politics; I should be no match for you there; you have over- 
whelmed Lord Stanley. 

Prter—Upon one theme, in your company, I might do justice 
to what Lady Anne expects of me. 4 

DucHEss—Your tone of voice identifies the theme! If we are 
to speak of sentiment, let me congratulate you. Miss Pettigrew 
will make you a devoted wife. 

Prter—There is nothing in the world like the devotion of a 
married woman. It’s a thing no married man knows anything 
about. 

Ducuess—What! A cynic about marriage before you have 
reached the altar? 

PETER—What is a cynic, Duchess? 

DucHeEss—One who sneers at love, at romance. 

PrtEr—Yes; one who knows the price of everything, the value 
of nothing! But we should face the facts. (Sits on stool.) In 
love one first deceives oneself and then others—and that is what 
is called romance. 

Ducuess—Sir, such views of romance are commonly enter- 
tained by that most ignoble work of God, a faithless husband. 

Prter—Fidelity is a strange thing! When we are young we 
try to be faithful, and cannot; when we are old we try to be 
faithless— 

Ducuess (delighted)—And cannot! Oh, a delightful aphor- 
ism, sir! Your American pyrotechnics make me feel as stupid 
as a schoolgirl at her first ball. I can scarcely believe that I 
am—vwell, who I am— 

Peter (up)—Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire! 
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DucueEss—You roll it out as though you were announcing me 
at Court. 

PETER (with real but wholly impersonal enthusiasm)—All the 
charm of the period seems to centre in that name! 

Ducuess—Flatterer! Admit that in America you had never 
heard of me! 

PETER—What barbarian has not heard of the Fifth Duchess? 
(Sits on stool.) Your name in English social history is the finest 
flower of the age of elegance. We know your face from— 
(Anxiously.) Gainsborough kas painted you, hasn’t he? (She 
nods.) All the legend and beauty of the age cling about you. 
All one’s dreams of the time have you for their central figure— 
your receptions, those dinners at Devonshire House—as powerful 
in politics as irresistible in love, what can the eighteenth century 
offer that—(breaks off, alarmed, continues self-consciously) that 
can compare with— 

Ducuess—You speak of me so strangely. (With a little 
laugh.) I find your overwhelming compliments—a little disturb- 
ing. You're talking about me as we two might talk about 
Madame de Maintenon. In the past tense! 

PETER—Oh, no, Duchess, I never once used the past tense! 
( Rises.) 

DucHEss—You have been thinking of me in the past tense. 
(She rises.) Now I know what it is! You’ve been talking about 
me—as though—(she steps back) as though I were already dead! 
! PETER (discouraged)—And I tried so hard to make an impres- 
sion. 

Ducuess (controlling herself and smiling)—Sir, you have made 
an—indescribable impression. 


Mr. Throstle would add his congratulations to those of the 
others who have spoken of Peter’s success of the evening. He 
would also have Peter know that he bears him no resentment be- 
cause of his marked attentions to Helen. True, Peter’s self- 
assurance is magnificent, but it occurs to Mr. Throstle that he 
might do well to consider the possibility of Kate Pettigrew break- 
ing with him. The suggestion causes Peter to laugh a bit nerv- 
ously as he assures Throstle of its absurdity. 

“Kate break with me!” he exclaims. “Listen, Throstle! 
We're going to get married and have three childten—one of them 
dies of smallpox at the age of seven and is buried in St. Marks 
laa That’s absurd, isn’t it? But you believe it, don’t 
you 
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“Since you can read Miss Pettigrew’s future, perhaps you'll 
inform me as to Miss Helen’s,” retorts Throstle, maintaining his 
composure with difficulty. 

Peter is slightly staggered at this. No, he cannot tell Helen’s 
future. And immediately he tries to be rid of the subject. “Look 
here, Throstle. Can’t you take a joke? I don’t know any more 
about the future than you do.” 

“My reason, sir, tells me as much,” replies Throstle, but he is 
none too amiable in dismissing the matter. 

Nor do Peter’s worries end there. He is listening now to the 
story of the burning of a woman before Newgate that morning 
and is horrified to learn that as high as three guineas a seat was 
paid for points of vantage. Also that Dr. Johnson, the great 
lexicographer, was there. When he voices a protest he is irritated 
at their criticism of his squeamishness, and their references to 
his fondness for his bath. He might easily have been drawn into 
further and more acrimonious discussions if Helen Pettigrew had 
not again saved him. 

Helen is concerned at the trouble Peter is having. What, for 
instance, had he been saying to the Duchess of Devonshire that 
that lady should gain so unhappy an impression of him? 


Prerer—Come and talk to me. (HELEN sits on settee.) Your 
mother begged me to impress the Duchess (sitting on stool)—so 
I dazzled her with some cheap epigrams made up by a fellow 
named Oscar Wilde. 

Heten—A friend of yours in New York? 

Prrrr—Oh, no. He's dead. At least—well, never mind, it’s 
rather complicated. 

Heten—You did indeed dazzle the Duchess, Peter. But, 
somehow you seem to have made her almost afraid of you, too! 

Peter——I know. They all like me at first. But then I say 
something—wrong. I see it in their eyes. (Intensely.) Are you 
afraid of me? 

Heten—lI couldn’t be afraid of somebody I’m sorry for. 

Peter—Why are you sorry for me? 

HeLtEN—Oh, because I think you're unhappy with us, though 
yowre so brave, and you try to hide it. You feel so strange 
here— 

PEetER—Yes, I do. 

HELEN—I can’t imagine what America’s like. It’s so far away. 
But I suppose everything’s so different. And the people, too. 

Preter—yYes, that’s it. Everything’s different. 
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Heten—And as for what worries you so,,. people being afraid 
of you I mean, that’s only—only— 

PETER—Only what? 

HreLtEN—You know, Peter. It’s because you look through us; 
you seem to know what we think, even what we’re going to do 
next. (Slowly.) I don’t understand you. And I wish I could 
help you. 

PETER—Oh, but you do! Just by your sympathy, even though 
you can’t know how much I need it. The days are all right. I 
go about your old London—that’s the most wonderful experience 
that ever came to a living man! But when I lie in bed and think! 
It all seems nightmare, until I remember you. You're not like 
the others; you’re—real— (Seizes her hand.) 

HELEN (withdrawing hand)—I am Kate’s sister! 

PETER (humbly)—Forgive me. 


They have managed to arouse His Royal Highness and get him 
above stairs. He is “elderly, corpulent, many chinned, amiable. 
He wears the garter ribbon and star.” 

The Duke is apologetic for having been so long absent and 
pleased to meet Mr. Standish and his fiancée. They are, he in- 
sists, “A fine bair of loffers” and they have all his “gongratula- 
tions.” 

When the Duke leaves the party Peter walks to the door with 
him, explaining, as he goes, about the corn whisky native to 
America of which the Duke has heard interesting rumors. 

When the others follow, Helen and Kate are left alone, and 
this offers Helen an opportunity to clear her mind of certain mis- 
givings. 


Sone Ait ah is it, Kate! We always tell one another every- 
thing. 

Kate—Helen, dear, I don’t know myself. I meant to dance 
with him—I was rude, ill-bred, anything you like—but I couldn't. 

HrLtEN—He cannot understand why you slight him. 

Kate—Then you were talking of me as you danced. (Jroni- 
cally.) I suppose he complained of my cruelty. 

ee doesn’t seem to take your behavior—so seriously 
as I do. 

KatrE—Oh, so he doesn’t take me seriously? 

HreLen—He says there can’t be any real disagreement, it isn’t 
possible, because of course you will marry. 
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Katr—So; he thinks I must marry him, because we must have 
the money! 

_ HeELEN—Oh, Kate, you know such a thought could never cross 
his mind! 

Kate—How do you know what thoughts cross his mind? 
About you, for instance? You're too good, Helen, to suspect 
anybody. 

HreLEN—Suspect Peter? Of what? 

Kate—Oh, it doesn’t matter. 

-HELEN(earnestly)—I want to compose this—estrangement. I 
shalt-be-miserable until everything is settled—and over. 

Kate—You think I’m being very unfair. But there’s such a 
thing as instinct, Helen. 

HrLtEN—Oh, Kate, just because he sees and knows things, 
strangely— 

Kate (interrupts)—I can’t help it, Helen, when I’m with him 
he makes me afraid. And when you’re with him—I’m afraid 
for you! 


Now Lady Anne and Tom Pettigrew have returned and the 
subject of Peter and the strangeness of him becomes a general 
family discussion. There is talk of Sir Joshua Reynolds having 
refused to finish Peter’s portrait because of the mysterious some- 
thing he has seen in his subject’s eyes which he cannot fathom. 
He has ordered the canvas destroyed. Peter, however, returning 
in time to overhear this part of their comment, bids them not to 
worry. The picture will not be destroyed and Sir Joshua will 
finish it. Peter is more concerned about Kate Pettigrew’s atti- 
tude. 


PETER—Kate, what’s the matter? You’ve been avoiding me 
all the evening. 

Kate—You have not been avoiding my sister. 

PretER—That fellow Clinton’s been upsetting you, hasn’t he? 
I know what he told you. 

Kate—Of course you know what he told me. 

PETER—You see, Kate, I let him bore me on the boat with talk 
about machines and what he thinks is going to happen when we'll 
all be dead, and now, just because I’m myself again on shore, he— 

Kate (interrupting)—You know what he told me, you know 
what I am thinking now, you know what is going to happen next! 

PETER (steps nearer)—This is just a mood, Kate, it will pass. 
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(Kate shudders, moves back.) ‘There’s nothing to be afraid of. 

Kate—You attracted me; I thought I loved you. 

Peter (definitively)—You mustn’t talk like that. We’re going 
to be married! * 

Katr—So, I am to marry you, when I am put to it to force 
myself to remain alone with you! 

PrtErR—Oh, this is that cursed picture— (Moves up to 
easel.) 

Kate—Sir Joshua saw it! (Moves towards door.) 

PrteEr—Go to bed, Kate; you'll be yourself again in the 
morning. 

Kate (turns at door)—In the morning I shall post to Bud- 
leigh. I cannot stay in this house with you! (Slips bracelet 
from wrist, extends it to him.) 

PETER (coming towards her)—Kate, you mustn’t break our 
engagement. (Comnfidently.) You can’t do that! 

KatE—Oh, I can’t do that! How smugly you say it! So you 
think there are no limits to what a wizard can do with a woman? 
The women all press after you, don’t they? But no woman wishes 
to dance with you twice—excepting Helen! I was never so afraid 
of anything in my life as I am of you (laughs wildly), and you 
think you can make me marry you, when I fear you as I fear 
the devil! (Throws bracelet on the floor.) 

PETER—Kate, this can’t be! 

KatEe—TI leave London in the morning, and I’ll not return while 
you are in this house. I hope I may never set eyes on you again. 
In God’s name, go back to—to America, if that’s where you 
come from! 

Peter—But things can’t happen that didn’t happen! 

Kate—You speak words without sense. Only God and the 
devil know what they mean. 

PrTER—Oh, Kate, be reasonable. (Picks up bracelet.) Please. 
I only mean it’s all arranged. I’ve come over to marry you— 

KatEe—Sir, your self-assurance is almost ridiculous. 

PrTER—Oh, no, Kate, if you only knew. I haven’t got any 
self-assurance at all. I wish I had. But we are going to be mar- 
ried, and have children, and live in this house. That happens! 
(Pleadingly.) You must feel that just as I do, don’t you? It’s 
true! 

Katr—lI’ve only this to say to you: I shall not return from 
Budleigh while you are in this house! (Turns, to open door.) 

PETER (advancing towards her, hysterically)—No, Kate, don’t 
go! (She turns to him.) We'll be happy together, and this mar- 
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riage has to be. It is! (Holding out bracelet.) This, this is im- 
possible! You can’t do that! It didn’t happen that way! 

Kate (advancing to him)—Whatever you mean, I’ve a 
woman’s simple answer to your “‘can’t do that.” Since that first 
day I’ve been afraid to look in your eyes. But now, look in mine 
and tell me that you love me! 

PETER (turns away, hand to head)—Kate, that will be all 
right; we'll be happy together. (She turns to door.) Kate! 
You won’t go to Budleigh tomorrow, for when you meet me in 
the morning I shall be—different. I won’t seem the same man. 
I may feel differently about Helen and Throstle—promise me now 
that you’ll stand by Helen against them all, even against—me. 
Help her, Kate! She’ll be alone, and she’ll need your help— 

poate will indeed need help, if you take such an interest 
in her! 


The family has a good chance to exercise its general consterna- 
tion after Peter has left them. How dare Kate so much as think 
of defeating all their plans by refusing to marry Peter? The 
Pettigrew rehabilitation depends upon the match. Tom’s personal 
re-establishment with his creditors hangs upon it, and he intends 
to see the marriage take place if he has to post the banns himself. 

They have all gone to their beds when Peter returns to the 
room, wandering restlessly about in the half light in a state of 
complete abstraction. Now Helen appears in the door and calls 
to him. 


HeLeEn—Peter. 

PETER (at length, in dazed voice)—You know? 

HreLten—We all know. (He turns, walks away.) Kate’s not 
herself tonight. You mustn’t think hardly of her, cousin. 

PETER (turns )—Oh, it isn’t Kate’s fault. 

HrtEN—That’s generous of you, Peter. I want you to tell 
me what all this mystery means, so that I can go to Kate— 

Preter—No, I can’t, you’d be afraid of me, too. 

HELEN (with quiet dignity and force)—That’s not true! 

PrtER—Oh, if I could only believe that! 

HELEN (gently pressing)—How can you speak of things that 
haven’t happened yet as though they had happened? How can 
you know things you couldn’t know? First, about my shawl. 
‘And since, so many things? (He sits on stool by settee, HELEN 
standing by him.) Tell me! 
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PrtErR—The border line between what’s, just. happened, and 
what’s just going to, is—shadowy, for me. Things of tomorrow 
often seem as real as things of yesterday. And so, in fact, they 
are. ~ 
HELEN—Then it’s true! You do see ahead! 

PrTER—You believe, when it’s incredible, against nature? 

HrLtEN—Can you see ahead just a day or two, or months and 
years? 

PETER—Many months, and many years. . 

HELEN—I love life so! I want to see ahead, because I love 
it so. 

PETER—So you're in love with the future, as I was in love 
with the— (He breaks off.) It’s better just to dream about 
what’s ahead—to dream your dreams—than really to know. 

HELEN (sits on settee)—But, Peter, I want to make Kate 
understand about these powers of yours; I want to make her 
see how proud and happy she should be, instead of afraid. 

PETER—She’d only be still more afraid. It wouldn’t be any 
use. But I could tell you about things that are going to happen, 
just for yourself, if you really want so much to know... . 
You think she threw me over tonight just because she was afraid 
of me? It’s more hopeless than that, Helen; she’s found out 
that I don’t love her. 

HELEN (after pause)—But you want to marry her. 

PrTER—Don’t let’s talk about that. I had to go on with it, 
that was all. 

HELEN—Then you don’t love Kate any more than she loves 
you now, and it isn’t about Kate you’re unhappy, but because 
you feel lost here, and strange, and because people are afraid 
of you— 

PETER—Yes, and as everything has closed in around me, your 
sympathy has kept me from going mad! 

HELEN—You make me very happy. 

PrTER—You know how I feel, you must know, but try to 
believe, even though you can never understand why, that the 
beauty that is with us and about us now, though it’s more lovely 
than all the real things that ever were, isn’t real, Helen. It’s 
only a mirage. It’s like a vision of heaven; it couldn’t exist 
in this world at all, or in any real world, it’s—it’s unnatural! 

HeLEN—Unnatural? 

Prter—Yes, and impossible, not real, Helen. You must forget 
it and forget me, for your own dear sake. 

HELEN—You know I can’t do that, Peter. 
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PETER (in agony and remorse)—Oh, what have I done? 

HELEN (bewildered)—Peter, you know the Future! Tell me 
ours! 

PETER—Our Future! No, I don’t know that/ Oh, Helen try 
to understand—I come to you from—somewhere else. Another 
world. 

HerLtEN—I know. It’s all so different here. 

PrTER—But I’m not—one of you! 

HELEN—I’ve always felt that, Peter. Peter, it’s something 
you’ve done that’s like a wild beast in your mind. Whatever 
it is—if you’d murdered someone— (A thought strikes her.) 
Peter! What price have you paid for the splendour about you? 
You’ve not sold your soul to—if the Fiend comes for you, he 
can have me too! 

PETER—No, my soul’s not damned, not what you mean by 
damned. (Embraces her.) I love you. Oh, God, help us both! 
I love you! 

HELEN (quietly and proudly)—I loved you before I ever saw 
you, in my first dream of you, coming with a candle, from 
somewhere far away, to meet me. 

PETER—Oh, but Helen, I’m not playing my part now. (Breaks 
from her.) Ym myself, you see. I’m myself, and ’'m muddling 
everything up! This isn’t possible, this isn’t my world—or yours. 
It isn’t my life—or yours! 

HreteEN—Then take me away with you, Peter. 

Preter—I can’t! I can’t! 

HELEN (runs to him, clings to him)—-Then don’t leave me! 

Preter—I won’t! (Looks wildly behind him to where the 
picture hangs in the modern scene.) When I kissed Kate, that 
was his kiss, to his betrothed! (Straining her to him.) But 
there’s never been a kiss like this, since the world began! (A 
long kiss.) 

; CURTAIN 


ACT III 


A week has passed. We are again in the morning room in 
Berkeley Square in 1784. Tom and Lady Anne Pettigrew are 
there and Mr. Throstle is calling. Even though it has been a 
week since Mr. Throstle has looked in, there is, he feels, every 
reason why they should understand his absence. ' 

Lady Anne professes not to understand, but Tom admits the 
situation is altered. Everyone in London must be talking of 
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Peter Standish’s attentions to Helen Pettigrew. Since the birth- 
day ball these two have been constantly in each other’s com- 
ary. 

‘ Peter and Helen are back now from another of their rides 

about the countryside. These appear not to have done Peter’s 

health much good, seeing he is drawn and pale and seems to 

have aged noticeably within the week. 

Being nervous and conscious of the covert criticism of Throstle, 
Peter is of a mind to resent that gentleman’s presence. Lady 
Anne, sensing the gathering storm, carries Throstle away. 

“Tq like to wring the little sneak’s neck for him,” explodes 
Peter, as they leave, and Tom follows after. 

“But, Peter, we don’t really care about what they say,” pro- 
tests Helen. 


PreTER—Of course we’re always together, and Lady Anne keeps 
expecting me to say something— 

HELEN (a little strained)—-You are happy with me, Peter? 

Peter (embracing her)—Divinely happy! This morning, in 
those enchanted Richmond woods— 

HeELEN—The sun on the red leaves! 

PretEerR—Helen, dearest, forgive me, I don’t want to drag in 
everyday practical things into this dreamland we’ve been living 
in— 

HELEN (pleadingly)—Then don’t, Peter! (Walks to window, 
looking out.) ‘There’s a thrush by the fountain! Come out into 
the Square, we musn’t lose even the twilight of this day that was 
made just for us! 

PreteR—That Throstle—they’re all talking about us, now! 
We can’t go on like this. Why did you make me promise not 
to tell them we love each other? 

HELEN—You try to keep away from them all. And they 
know you do, Peter. (She comes away from the window.) 

PETER—Of course I try to keep away from them—to be with 
you. That’s natural, isn’t it? 

HELEN (They sit on settee.)—When you do have to talk to 
them, you say things you shouldn’t. Sometimes I’m afraid 
you'll even tell them—tell them the truth. 

PrTER—Oh, Helen, don’t bring back the thoughts that are 
nightmare! Do you think I’m going out of my head? (With 
nervous laugh.) If I did tell them, it would certainly send them 
out of theirs! 
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Heten (sadly)—Can’t you think of it as I do, as a fairy 
story and not as a nightmare? Don’t you see the difference? 
They’re both impossible, but fairy stories are beautiful and night- 
mares are ugly. 

PrtER—What is the end of every fairy tale? 

HELEN (murmurs)—And so they lived happily, ever after- 
wards. 

PretER—Then make this a true fairy story! Let me go to 
Lady Anne! 

HrLEN—How can I, when even though you love me, your 
mind and body ache to get back? 

Peter—They don’t, Helen, they don’t; I adore the peace of 
old things, the quiet and the charm— 

HeLtEN—You can’t deceive me. ’Tis true that you were fond 
of what’s left in your world of our poor little London that is 
here now. But I feel the loathing and contempt in your heart, 
and the fear! Your whole soul yearns for your own life. 

PrTerR—Helen, how can it matter to me where I am or what 
world I’m in, if I have you with me? ‘ 

HeteEN—You’re like an angel who should put off his wings 
and give up his heaven to live on earth with a girl who loves 
him. 

PretER—Heaven! I thought of it when I lived in it as all raw 
nerves and clatter and ugliness! 

HeLteN—But you don’t think that now as you look back on 
it, Peter! Oh, I’ve watched you, and you’ve let things slip! 
When you were talking of the thrill of speed you said we all 
live here with chains on our feet—you said, if I thought your 
city was Paradise by day, I ought to see it in the winter evenings, 
when the lights come on—and even in the woods at Richmond, 
you said you wished you had a ci-ga-rette! 

Prter—Oh, curse cigarettes! Give me yourself, and I can 
forget it all and be happy in our love. 

Herren (suddenly)—Peter, did you sleep last night? 

Peter (taken aback)—Do people really sleep, in the eighteenth 
century? 

Heten (distressed)—Oh, my love, I knew it! 

PETER—Why, that’s nothing at all, Helen. I shall be all 
right when I really have you! 

HELEN (sadly, doubt fully, murmurs )—When you have me. 

PretER—My darling—the way you say that, as though it could 
never happen!—you make me afraid—tell me that you never 
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think of this as a love of ghost for ghost! Even though you 
love me so, don’t you think of me sometimes as a phantom who 
hasn’t even been born yet, as a shadow? 

HELEN (kisses him passionately)—~Dear shadow! 

Prter—Your kisses! You seem all spirit and white fire, not 
flesh and blood at all, excepting when you kiss me, and then I 
know that you want me as I want you, and that whatever else 
of terror and mystery there may be, our love is the old ever- 
lasting love of man and girl— 

HreLtEN—Something more. (Rises, turns from him.) Perhaps 
something less. 

PETER (rises)—Not something less! We're going to live our 
lives out here together! 

HELEN (turns to him, embraces him)—I want to believe it, 
Peter. Make me believe it! 

PreTER—I will, Helen; I can and I will; I’ll go to Lady Anne 
right away. (Noise of coach.) That’s what I need: to feel 
that I’ve taken the plunge, that it’s settled! And you want me, 
you need me too! Why else has this wonder happened? 


The rumble of a coach sends Helen and Peter out of the room. 
They are not seeking visitors. Particularly this visitor, who 
happens to be Kate Pettigrew returned unexpectedly from Bud- 
leigh, where she has spent the week. She comes home with her 
mind made up respecting this Peter Standish. She has heard 
of what has been going on in her absence and she has come to 
correct it. Nor can the slurs and threats of her brother Tom 
alter her plan. Kate intends to save her sister, whom, she says, 
she had rather see dead in her coffin than the wife of Peter 
Standish. 

When she finds herself opposed by both Lady Anne and Tom, 
and no more than mildly supported by Mr. Throstle, Kate 
still is obdurate, and determined to prove that Peter is not what 
he seems. When Major Clinton, who has called at Kate’s request, 
persists in the statement that Peter Standish is in fact the man 
who crossed in the General Wolfe with him, she is angered but 
not undone. Having sent for Peter she herself undertakes his 
cross-examination. 


KatEe—Mr. Standish! When you came into this house, though 
the door was shut and locked, did you come from America? 

Lapy ANNE (turning on her, furiously)—To your room! To 
your room, I say! 
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Kate (walks up to PetTER)—I remain till I’ve had my answer. 
Sir, do you really come from America? 

PETER (much upset by Katr’s direct attack)—I do. That, at 
least, is true! 

Kate (laughing hysterically)—I made a list of ten of his 
phrases—he said they were used in New York—on my way home 
I stopped in Grosvenor Square. Should not the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Adams, know what words are used in New York? 

PETER—He’s from Massachusetts. 

Kate—I asked him. He had never heard one of the ten! So 
you see, those words are not used in America! They are not 
used in England! They are not used in this world! (Violently.) 
The devils use them, in hell! 

Tom—Hark’ee, Kate, you mad wench! That Throstle skulk- 
ing over there, who’s as mad as you now, he spoke to Mr. Adams, 
and the Yankee Minister knew Peter in New York. 

Kate—Peter Standish came from New York in the General 
Wolfe—his body stands there—(to PETER) but what have you 
done with him? 

Lapy ANNE—Poor abused cousin! 

Kate (turns on her)—In the old days he’d have been burned, 
he’d have been burned at the stake! 

PETER—Why not now? You burn people still—you burn 
women! 

Lapy ANNE—Physicians, straps, restraint, confinement! 

Peter (suddenly beside himself)—Yes, and whips! . . . Whip 
her, if she’s crazy, flog her, as you flog lunatics at Bedlam, flog 
them in public, with a crowd of your gaping Londoners looking 
on—you savages! 

Katre—You have stolen his body, but what have you done 
with his soul? 

Peter (laughing hysterically, advancing on Kate)—“John 
Brown’s body lies a-mouldering in the grave, His soul goes 
marching on!” 

Tom (behind PeTER)—She’s out of her head, never mind what 
she thinks about you! 

Peter (turning on him quickly)—And what do you think 
about me? (Tom steps back.) You daren’t look me in the 
eyes, yet you’d marry me to your sister! D’you think I don’t 
know why! You—a gentleman! Insolence, ignorance and dirt! 
Your sport, the cockpit and bearpit, gambling and obscenity, 
making a beast of yourself with drink and debauching servant 
girls! And you’re no worse than the rest, no worse than your 
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Prince—you are a typical English gentleman of your time—God! 
What a Time! You and your friends know it all, don’t they, 
Throstle? So you despise your rude barbarian forbears, do you? 
Well, we who know better love them and despise you. No warmth 
in your blood, no soul in your art. God! What a Period! Dirt, 
disease, cruelty, smells! a new fire of London, that’s what’s 
needed here, yes and a new plague too! God how the Eighteenth 
Century stinks! You, Kate, you may be a fool, but you’re the 
best of the lot, for you’re trying in your silly way to help Helen 
now, and I love you for it! (Turns to Lapy ANNE.) Madam, 
I’ve seen you in Sheridan’s plays, I’ve read you in Jane Austen’s 
novels. You know what you want, and you plough straight ahead 
in the storm, over everything, through everything, like a tank, 
lumbering through the mud! (Laughs wildly.) You hear that, 
Kate? Like a tank, lumbering through the mud! That’s your 
eleventh strange word from the lexicon of Beelzebub. Go to the 
American Legation and ask Charles Francis Adams what “tank” 
means! No, it’s not Charles Francis Adams who’s Minister here 
now; it’s his grandfather, John Adams, second President of the 
United States. Charles Francis Adams isn’t born yet; he won’t 
be Minister here until the Civil War in 1861. What’s one 
blunder among so many? Peter Standish came from New York 
to Plymouth in the General Wolfe, did he? Peter Standish came 
from New York to Plymouth in the Mauretania! Shall I make 
a few more blunders for you to gibber at? (To Kare.) Shall 
I drive you back to Budleigh in my car, fifty miles an hour? 
No, not on a broomstick! (To Lapy ANNE.) Shall I sell that 
portrait for you in America, madam, for thirty thousand pounds? 
(Shouts as he rushes up to tapestry.) The Americans buy all 
the Reynoldses! (Stops dead, arms outstretched, gazing up at 
tapestry. The others exchange glances. Lapy ANNE steps for- 
ward as though to go to him, when he turns, shrinking back 
against the console table.) What do I care about you? You're 
all over and done with! (Sidles along rear wall, afraid, grasp- 
ing window curtains for support.) You’re all dead—you’ve 
rotted in your graves—you’re all ghosts, that’s what you are— 
ghosts! 


When Peter turns his attack on Throstle that gentleman pro- 
tects himself by grabbing candlesticks from the bureau, holding 
them before him in the form of a cross. Repeating the Latin 
exorcism, consigning Peter to hell, he runs in terror before Peter, 
now grown furiously menacing. 
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Now Peter stands at the window wondering audibly at his 
own state of mind. “And I was in love with the Past, he marvels, 
in shaking voice. “Is that a crime, is it as bad as murder? It 
must be, for see what my sentence is—imprisonment for life, 
for life, for life—in this filthy little pigsty of a world!” 

Yet when Helen finds him here and is fearful lest that other 
Peter has replaced him he is happy again at being what he is. 
Nor will he listen without protest to her unhappy conviction 
that sooner or later he must go back to his own world. Now 
that he has told them all how he feels “buried alive—among 
the dead,” he can never see them again. Nor does that mean 
that he and Helen can go away together, as he proposes. Peter 
must go alone. 

‘“P’m strong now,” Helen protests, even as Peter kisses her 
and would hold her to him. “Don’t make me weak again. Each 
night I’ve said, ‘He must go back!’ But each morning, when 
we’d ride away together, I’d think, ‘Let me have only one more 
day!” 

“No, we’re going to tell them,” persists Peter, sitting by her 
side. ‘You agreed, Helen.” 


Heten—My darling, I’ve known that you must go. Except 
when to be with you made me a coward again, when I let you 
convince me, only because I wanted to be convinced. But after 
this— 

PreteR—Don’t, Helen! I was a fool, a weakling, it won’t 
happen again. I couldn’t face my own life without you. 

HeLEN—What life is this for you? Be brave, Peter, and 
listen! My life, my London, are nightmare to you. No sad 
thoughts now, my Peter. We two alone have been chosen for 
this wonder out of all the millions of lovers since time began. 
Our Love is against nature, you said, and so it can’t be real, 
but it és real, more real, Peter, than if you had been born in my 
world, or I in yours, because it is—a miracle. Think of what 
has been given us, not of what is taken away! 

Perer—Nothing can be taken away; that we have come to- 
gether at all, doesn’t that prove that we weren’t meant to lose 
each other? 

Hrten—Yes, yes, and we shall be together always, Peter— 
not in my time, nor in yours, but in God’s. a5 

Preter—Yes, but, Helen, I want you now—this is our one life 
on earth! 

HeLten—Our life on earth? 
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PETER—You can’t want me to go back! You love me! 

HELEN—With all my soul! : 

PretER—Then I stay here! 

HELEN (up)—Stay, then, Peter!, ‘For life—for life” a life 
of nightmare that never ends! So that I may watch you in 
torment, when I cannot help you! So that you may live on in 
my world, in a living death, mad! (Kneels beside him.) Be- 
cause you love me, you condemn me to that? (PrtTeER buries his 
face in his hands.) You do see it! Leave me, while our love 
is still beautiful! I ask it for my sake. (She rises. Pause. 
PETER rises, turns slowly, takes a few mechanical steps towards 
the panel where the picture hangs in 1928. He stops, then goes 
up to console table, extends his hands to the panel, in gesture of 
surrender.) 

PETER (turns, leaning against console table)—But now he will 
be here, in my place, with this body! How can you bear that? 

HELEN—Love will give me strength. (Turns away, head in 
hands; as he walks slowly away she speaks half over her 
shoulder.) You’ve your life to live out in the Future, Peter. 
Don’t be too sad there about a girl who’s been dead so long. 
(Turns to face him.) As I grow old, your youth will seem to 
me eternal youth, for you will come, won’t you, young as I see 
you now, to my grave in St. Mark’s churchyard. To you, that 
will be tomorrow. And yet, ’twill be generations after I am 
dead. I’ll ask for a stone with the letters cut deep, so they 


won’t wear away, before you come to me. And you must come— 
alone. 


PETER—Alone? 

HELEN (turns away.)—But if you love that girl, you must 
marry her. 

PETER—Don’t, don’t. 

HELEN (turns to him.)—You can’t live in this house, with 
only that old woman to look after you. When that happens 
aaa be... And yet, I am jealous, even though I wll be 

ead. 

PrTER—I love you only, now, and in my own time, and in 
Cee other times may come. (She moves towards him, 
Stops. 

HELEN—I believe. Forgive me. (The afternoon light has 
been gradually dimming. Clock on landing strikes once. They 
both start; he steps back, stops as HELEN speaks.) If only you 
could take back with you just one thing that was mine! (Turns, 
opens drawer in small table, takes out crux ansata.) Father 
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got this in Egypt, while the fleet was there. In some strange 
way it has meant so much to me. (PETER looks up slowly.) 

PETER (overwhelmed)—The crux ansata! 

HEeLEN—What is it? 

PETER—The symbol of life, and of eternity! 

HELEN—Then that’s why I loved it so. 

Preter—Helen! This was mine—long ago! 

HELEN—Ycurs—long ago? 

PETER—It was standing over there, when I first entered this 
room—in the Future. (Jt Aus now grown dusk.) 

HELEN—This little thing—has crossed the great darkness 
between us. Mine while I live, yours in that world that I shall 
never see. (PETER steps towards her; she holds out the Cross 
as though to ward him off, and takes step backwards.) This 
was our parting! 


Peter is standing facing Helen in the centre of the room when 
Lady Anne bursts in upon him. She, too, is terrified now, for 
she is sure that she has just left Peter drinking with Tom in 
the study. : 

“T passed you on the stairs as you turned your head,” Peter 
offers by way of explanation. 

“J yow you run like a cat,” declares Lady Anne, and Peter 
backs out dazedly from the room. 

Now the maid has lighted the candles, obliterating all the 
“dear shadows” that are still in Helen’s mind. And now Tom 
has come.to report boisterously that everything is clearing. 
Standish has been telling him in the study that at last his mind 
is clearing of the fever of which he has been ill ever since he 
arrived. That frenzy of the early afternoon was but the last 
of it and now he is quite like one of them. 

“May God’s mercy remember Kate as well!” prays Lady 
Anne. “I said all along it was superstitious gabble.” 

“TI never could make the fellow swallow above half a bottle,” 
continues Tom. ‘And now he’s laid me five guineas he’ll drink 
me under the table. (At the door.) Here he comes upstairs!” 

“Teave me alone with him,” pleads Helen. 

“You! Tis Kate he wants to see.” 

Tom has disappeared in great good humor, calling boisterously 
down the hall: “You Yankee mystery-monger!”’ 

“One of us—now!” repeats Helen, mechanically. The door 
opens slowly, and as Helen curtseys low the curtain falls. 
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“The curtain rises in 1928 at the relative moment when it 
fell on the preceding scene in 1784.” The portrait of Peter is 
again in place. A single candle burns on the desk. The crux 
ansata decorates the writing table. 

Mrs. Barwick shows in the Ambassador and Marjorie Frant. 
She had called them the moment Peter left the house looking 
at her even as though he was seeing the last of her. 

There are no electric lights, Mrs. Barwick explains, since 
Peter in a rage had smashed the main switchboard downstairs. 
It was quite wrong, Marjorie is now convinced, for them to 
have left Peter in his fevered state in the old house. He should 
have been sent to where he could have received proper atten- 
tion. 

That was the Ambassador’s idea, but though both he and 
the specialist had kept a close watch of him, Peter had been 
too clever for them. 


AmpassapoR—My dear, I’ve been in touch with Sir William 
Briggs all along, but Peter has been one too many for us. He 
won’t give himself away to the doctors— 

Maryjorre—Won’t give himself away! Why, those drunken 
scrapes, when he shouts old curses and drinking songs, his 
gambling and scattering I.0.U.’s all over London, telling people 
that he’s ten thousand pounds a year but some other man has got 
hold of all his money—surely, any doctor with a grain of sense— 

AmBassapor—Ah, no, Marjorie, of course we who know Peter 
—but to convince others there must be more definite symptoms. 

MaryoriE—Anyway, we've got to find him now; we must 
follow him! 

AMBASSADOR—But we haven’t anything to go on yet. You 
mustn’t be so upset, Marjorie. Of course he’ll come back. Where 
could he go? And he didn’t even say he wasn’t coming back. 
Now, Mrs. Barwick, has anything in particular happened since 
I was here? 

Mrs. Barwick—Well, sir . . . 

Marjor1E—Go on, do you suppose I don’t know? 

Mrs. Barwick—She was here again, sir, and they quarrelled 
something dreadful. (AmpBassapor holds up warning hand to 
Mrs. Barwick.) 

Marjor1r—Oh, I’m not a baby; he doesn’t know what he’s 
doing any more than he knows who he is, and now that we’ve 
got her name we can buy her off if we have to. 

Mrs. Barwick—And those people came again from that night 
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club. He was shouting at them, sir. I—I listened, sir, I thought 
it my duty, sir, so I could tell you, Your Excellency. 

AMBASSADOR—Oh, quite, right, Mrs. Barwick. 

Mrs. Barwick—He yelled at them, sir. He said they weren’t 
alive, and they wouldn’t be born for another hundred years. 
And when they laughed at him he hit one of them, and then they 
went away and I found him drunk on the floor, miss. 


The door has opened slowly and Peter comes in, carrying a 
sheet of paper. ‘He looks pale and dazed and, without seeing 
the others, lays the paper down on writing-bureau, placing the 
crux ansata on it.” 

Peter turns as the Ambassador speaks to him. He recognizes 
them and his greeting of Marjorie is pleasant and reserved. She 
is greatly pleased that he remembers her, but is puzzled again 
the moment after when she holds up her face to be kissed and 
he kisses only her hand. 

The Ambassador is also encouraged at the change in Peter, 
but his restored confidence is not quite strong enough to allow 
him to feel at ease when Peter suggests that he would like to 
talk with Marjorie alone. The Ambassador thinks perhaps he 
should sit in the corner with a book, until Marjorie, too, insists 
on his going. 

It seems to Peter a long, long time ago that he and Marjorie 
were going to be married, but Marjorie is happy in even this 
delayed recollection of the plan. It proves that Peter is cured 
__that he can no longer think that he is that other Peter of the 
portrait. But Peter is a little distressed by her happy acceptance 
of his recovery. 


PretErR—Marjorie, something has happened, something you 
could never believe. And now I must live alone—here. 

Marjorie (after a pause, turns away, her voice shaking )— 
In this house, with only your old woman? Why, the place can’t 
even be kept clean. 

PetER—I'll shut up most of it. 

Maryjorre—Peter, you know you can’t afford it. 

Prter—No—I'll keep this room—(as though to himself )—just 
as it was, always. 

MarjorrE—Even when you're well, you can’t look after your- 
self. (She sees distress and begins again in a different voice.) 
Never mind, Peter. But I can’t break an old habit. I shall go 


. 


on looking after you, even if it’s from a long way off. 
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PrtErR—I feel such a beast. 

Marjorie (sure of herself by now)—It’s all right. Tell me 
about your work. (Crosses to writing-bureau.) This used to 
be over there. (She takes up the_crux ansata, walks with it 
towards console table. PETER turns, almost snatches it from 
her, comes down to small table, puts it down, sits in armchair; 
Marjorie astonished and hurt.) Why, Peter, what’s the matter? 
(Turns, ruffles papers on writing-bureau.) Is this the draft for 
your new architecture book? May I look? (Picks up paper.) 
Why, here’s an epitaph. 

PretErR—I copied it just now, from a tombstone in St. Mark’s 
churchyard. 

Marjorie (coming to him with the paper)—Whose epitaph 
is it? 

PETER—A girl who died one hundred and forty-one years ago. 

MarjorrE—Who was she? 

PreTER—A cousin of Peter Standish. 

MaryjoriE (looking at paper)—It’s Latin. What’s it all mean? 
(Extends paper to him; PETER takes it mechanically.) Peter! 
You're crying! . .. Who was that girl who’s been dead for 
ages? ... Peter, speak to me! (Turns away; turns again to 
him.) . . . Don’t you know me, Peter? (Moves toward door, 
hesitates, turns to him again.) You want me to go? (Marjorie 
leaves.) 

PETER—“Here lies, in the confident hope of the blessed resur- 
rection, and life eternal, Helen Pettigrew, beloved younger daugh- 
ter of Sir William Pettigrew, K.B., Vice-Admiral of the Blue, 
and the Lady Anne Pettigrew, who departed this life June the 
fifteenth, 1787, aged twenty-three years . . .” (His voice breaks 
down. The paper falls to the floor. PETER remains motionless 
in the same pose for some moments before the curtain falls 
slowly.) 


STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By PRESTON STURGES 


THE theatre season of 1929-30 had done itself considerable 
credit by the middle of September. Following the listless, dis- 
couraging close of the previous year not much was expected 
of the new season. And yet its first four weeks had revealed 
popularly successful plays in David Belasco’s production of 
Laurence Johnson’s “It’s a Wise Child,” George Cohan’s produc- 
tion of his own “‘Gambling,” and Arthur Hammerstein’s produc- 
tion of the Kern-Hammerstein “Sweet Adeline.” 

Then, on September 18, Brock Pemberton produced a new 
light comedy written by Preston Sturges and called “Strictly 
Dishonorable.” It was Mr. Sturges’s second try. He had, the 
season previous, offered a first comedy, “The Guinea Pig,” which 
had failed of success by a reasonably narrow margin, and Mr. 
Pemberton, having confined his experiments to the heavier or 
more unusual type of drama, had not had a success in several 
seasons. 

When, therefore, “Strictly Dishonorable” was promptly hailed 
as the best light comedy of recent production, and a rushing 
business followed the hailing, a great many persons were made 
happy, including the professional reviewers. 

This success continued through the season. When Muriel 
Kirkland, who rose to sudden prominence through her perform- 
ance of the chief réle, was taken ill during the holidays, Margaret 
Perry, 17-year-old daughter of Antoinette Perry, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pemberton in the direction of the play, stepped 
into the réle and duplicated the quick success of her predecessor, 
being sent west later to head a Chicago company by way of 
reward. 

As the curtain rises on “Strictly Dishonorable” it is midnight, 
or near midnight, in West Forty-ninth street, New York. The 
day is Saturday, the time early autumn and the scene the interior 
of a speakeasy. 

Rather a comfortable speakeasy, being small and friendly, 
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with a hat rack in the hall, a slot machine against the wall, a 
portable phonograph and a radio to give’ the place a tone. At 
one end of the room there is a neat little bar with a curved 
end, a brass rail, a high stool for short ladies and, the suspicion 
is strong, a very shiny mahogany top. 

This is Tomaso Antiovi’s speakeasy, run, so far as service is 
concerned, largely by Giovanni and Mario, waiters, watchers and 
helpful assistants to the proprietor. 

On the floor above Tomaso’s place are bachelor quarters, and 
one stairway by which they can be reached can be seen through 
an archway at back. Judge Dempsey, an amiable magistrate, 
red-faced and good natured, who occupies one of the upstairs 
apartments, is making his way slowly toward it when he is 
stopped by Antiovi in person. Tomaso is worried. Some one has 
sent him a paper. A summons, in fact, to appear and answer a 
charge of contempt of court. Why contempt? Tomaso has done 
nothing. Said nothing! 

According to the paper, the Judge discovers, Tomaso, or Tom, 
as he calls him, has been summoned for speeding on Sunday 
and has ignored the invitation. But Tom was not even driving 
his car on Sunday— 

And then suddenly the truth appears. It was Mario, the 
waiter, who had been driving Tom’s car that Sunday. It was 
Mario who had been given just “a very little ticket” and thought 
‘no more about it. 

The Judge thinks, under the circumstances, he may be able 
to explain the matter to the court so that Tom will have no more 
trouble. He also thinks, being tired, and a little weak, that 
he can stop long enough to drink one—but only one—of Tom’s 
old fashioned cocktails. 

They have a sort of neighborly interest in common—the Judge 
and Antiovi. The interest is an Italian singer living upstairs 
named Di Ruvo, over whom Tom feels that he has a right to 
exercise a sort of guardianship. Di Ruvo, a favorite at the 
Metropolitan, is much too popular with the ladies, Tomaso re- 
ports, and the Judge is amused by his fears for his charge. 
Surely Di Ruvo is now a grown man. What if he does keep 
late hours on occasion? Last night he had sung “Pagliacci” 
divinely and been rapturously acclaimed. Tonight he is attend- 
ing a big party and is not yet home? What of it? 

Still, Tomaso cannot help feeling that, as an old-time servant 
of the Di Ruvos in the old country, he still is in some way 
responsible for his old master’s son. 
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Now there are belated customers at the door. A young man 
and a young woman. They have never been there before, 
Giovanni reports, but they. have a card. And so they are 
admitted. 

The young man, after a hasty inspection, does not care for 
Tomaso’s place. It is dead, for one thing, he tells the girl, and 
it isn’t the place he has been looking for. He must have mixed 
his cards. They will not stay. 

But the young lady is interested. She never has seen a place 
just like this before—with a cute little bar and everything. She 
wants to stay—a little while anyway. It has taken them an 
hour to park the car and she is glad to get in any place, even 
if it isn’t the place Henry is looking for. If she goes out she 
is a little afraid she may be taken home. Which, Henry admits, 
is what he had in mind. It is high time they were home. How- 
ever, he agrees to stop a minute, and calls loudly for service. 


Marto (crossing to table)—You like a drink? 

Henry (mimicking )—Yes, I like a drink. What do you think 
I came here for? Bring me a double Scotch! What do-you 
want, Izzy—a liqueur? 

IsABELLE—Whatever you say, Henry. It’s all the same to 
me. 

Henry—And a creme de menthe! 

Waiter (as he crosses to bar)—One double Scotch—and one. 
benedictine. 

Henry—I—salD—CREME—DEE—MINT! Now get it straight. 

Mario—No got any. S’alla same, anyway. 

Tom—Maybe I got! (He goes out. Marto starts to read 
tabloid.) 

Henry—Well, make it snappy. 

IsaBELLE—Don’t get angry, Henry. You never used to get 
cross so easily. Why—when I first knew you, you were always 
smiling and . . . and sweet. What’s the matter with you, getting 
cross all the time? 

Henry—yYou didn’t think I was going to be as sappy all my 
life as I was when I first met you, did you? 

IsABELLE—Well, I hoped so. You said you’d be always like 
that and I’d . . . learn to love you ’cause you were going to be 
so good to me. You weren’t just making believe, were you? 

Hrenry—Of course I wasn’t. But when a fellow’s courting a 
girl, naturally . . . he puts his best foot forward ...and... 
puts up with a whole lot of damned nonsense he wouldn’t stand 
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for otherwise. Now when I sell bonds, I sell my personality 
first-— 

IsABELLE—You . . . you're not going to be nice to me any 
more? 

HENnry—Of course I am, Isabelle. But you’ve got to be more 
serious. Life is serious. You Southerners are all alike. You 
think the sun shines just to make a nice day for you to go 
picnicking. It doesn’t! It shines to germinate wheat kernels 
to make your bread. It shines so you can have vegetables— 
fresh squash, beans, spinach— 

IsABELLE—I hate spinach! (Tom enters.) 

HENnry—Well, you don’t eat the right food. But you will! 
(To Tom.) Say, do I have to wait here all night? 

Tom—Just a minute, mister. I got other customers. Must 
serve him first. 

Henry—You seem to be taking a long time about it. 

Tom—An old fashioned take a lot of stuff. 

IsaBELLE—We're not in any hurry, Henry. 

Henry—Who said we’re not. I want to get home. 

IsABELLE—Not just yet, please. You know ... New York 
thrills me so, I’m happy . . . just to be in it. 

Hrenry—Yeah? Well, it doesn’t thrill me. (Drums table 
and looks over at Tom.) Hey! 

Tom—In a moment, sir. 

IsaBELLE—Could we—could we have our drinks at the bar, 
Henry? 

HEnry—The bar is for men; you’d better stay at the table. 

IsaABELLE—Oh, but I wanted to. (Resignedly.) Oh, all right. 


It is the Judge’s conviction, expressed in a hoarse whisper, 
that Henry and Isabelle must be married. But Isabelle, over- 
hearing, is quick to assure him that they are not, although she 
is wearing a part of her trousseau. ; 

In another minute Isabelle and the Judge would have been 
exchanging ideas on engagements and such things if Henry had 
not interfered. Henry, in fact, is right ugly about it, and insult- 
ing, and the Judge is quite ready to defend his honor if necessary. 
Only the presence of Isabelle, and the pleading look in her eyes, 
restrains him. Perhaps, after all, it would be better if he were 
Bor He will go to the kitchen and help Tom paste on 
abels. 

Isabelle is ready to go after this exhibition, but Henry isn’t. 
Nobody is going to have the satisfaction of driving Henry out 
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of any place. What he wants now is another drink. And why 
can’t he get it? Tom is not keen to serve Henry, but he will, 
and does. 

And now Henry would like to quarrel a little more with 
Isabelle. Something in her manner suggests that she is not 
altogether pleased with Henry and he would like to know what 
it is. 


ISABELLE (sweetly)—Let’s forget about it. 

HeEnry—Let’s not. If you’ve got any private thoughts about 
me, I’d rather know them . . . before we’re married. If I had 
any private thoughts or criticisms of you, I’d tell you about them. 

IsABELLE—I’m sure you would, dear, you’re so . . . frank. 

HenNry—Well, you be frank, too! 

IsaABELLE—It’s nothing really, except that I’m not used to 
all the ways up here. 

Henry—Well, the people are different. 

IsaBELLE—Oh, not really, I guess, but . . . down home every- 
body’s sort of friendly like . . . that’s all. 

Henry—That’s only because it’s a little town. You'll find 
the same thing once we’re settled in West Orange. .. . 

IsABELLE—I ... I don’t think we'll find it in West Orange, 
Henry. 

HENRyY—What’s the matter with West Orange? 

IsABELLE—Oh, nothing. 

Henry—lIsn’t everybody there friendly to you? The family’s 
certainly been nice to you, hasn’t it? 

IsABELLE—Of course, Henry. Naturally everybody I’ve met 
has been nice. That isn’t what I’m talking about. It’s the 
whole feeling out there that isn’t . . . cordial. Don’t you see? 

Henry—Frankly, I don’t. 

IsaABELLE—No ...I don’t suppose you do. But... but 
. . . that’s why I don’t want to live in New Jersey. 

Henry (facing her across the table)—You ... you... don’t 

eM cc (0 «7s « UVOUs seeiitls a 5 New. ‘jérseyl 

IsABELLE—NO, Henry, I don’t. 

Henry—But that’s... ridiculous! I’ve never lived any- 
where else. I’ve never considered living anywhere else. 

IsABELLE—I know, dear. 

Henry—All my family’s lived there always. I was born 
there. Why, it’s beautiful in New Jersey. 

IsaBELLE—Yes, Henry ... But I don’t like it. 

Hrenry—lI suppose you're going to tell me Yoakum, Missis- 
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sippi, is a better town than West Orange. That little dump! 

IsaABELLE—I never said I wanted to live in Yoakum all my 
life. . . . I don’t boast about it. ~ 

Henry—You don’t bo— Well, I should say you wouldn’t. 
Good Lord! You come from Yoakum to West Orange. . 

IsABELLE—From Hell to Heaven? 

HEenry—Well, I wouldn’t have said it... . 

IsaABELLE—Of course not, dear, you’re too polite. (She smiles 
at him quizzically.) Aw, listen to me, Henry. I’m not ungrate- 
ful. I think it was sweet of your mother to ask me to visit you 
all and give me those two pretty dresses. I think you’re all 
just as nice as you can be: sweet and thoughtful and . . . and 
very elegant and ... and... honorable (she makes a hope- 
less gesture) . . . but I don’t want to live in New Jersey, Henry. 

HENry—Where do you want to live? 

IsaBELLE—Couldn’t we have a tiny little apartment here? 
I’ve seen pictures in House and Garden of such cunning ones 

. with little kitchenettes and . . . and . . . built-in washtubs 
and things. Couldn’t we afford that, Henry? 

Henry—Of course I could afford it . . . but you couldn’t 
run it. You can’t even take care of your own stuff, let alone 
manage a whole apartment! 


In proof of Isabelle’s inefficiency Henry cites her most recent 
shopping tour—when she bought him shirts with sleeves so long 
his mother had to sit up nights shortening them. She hadn’t 
even called on the furnace people who claim they can heat an 
eight-room house all winter on one ton of coal. 

As for their living arrangements, Henry refuses even to con- 
sider any home place outside of New Jersey. He hates New 
York, and, besides, he wants Isabelle to be near his mother, 
where she can learn to manage things. If he has to take a 
stand he can—and he does: Isabelle can live where she likes. 
He is going to live in West Orange. So Isabelle suspects meekly 
that she will live in West Orange, too. 

Neither is Isabelle’s next stand for independence much more 
successful. She decides now that she would like to sit on the 
stool at the bar, just for the experience. Anyway, she would 
like to put her foot on the rail. She is over there before Henry 
can stop her, and now her elbow has accidentally rung the bell, 
and in pops Tom. 

“Gimme a drink!” demands Isabelle, acting, as she thinks, 
like any old souse. 
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“What do you want?” inquires Tom, in his best professional 
manner. 

“What’ve you got?” 

“Bacardi, Manhattan, Bronx, Silver Fizz, Golden Fizz—Old 
Fashioned—” 

“Ooh! I think I’ll go back to my boyhood days and have 
an Old Fashioned. Will you join me, Henry?” 

Henry will not. Henry will stick to Scotch. And Henry is 
far from happy. Isabelle, he has an idea, wants to get drunk, 
though she assures him she doesn’t. She is having a lovely 
time when the Judge returns, mellowed and forgiving. He is 
even anxious to buy Henry a drink now and Henry finally agrees 
to take one—one that shall be the last. It is getting late. 
Maybe not in New York, but in New Jersey, and it is possible 
that they—he and Isabelle—may be locked out. 

The fact that Isabelle and Henry are living together in New 
Jersey before they are married is a little puzzling to the Judge. 
Sounds a little irregular, in fact, until Henry, with excessive 
particularity, explains that Isabelle, who is engaged to marry 
him, is, at the moment, visiting his parents. He, naturally, 
is also living with his parents. Which doesn’t seem natural 
at all to the Judge. The Judge doesn’t live with his parents 
and Tom doesn’t live with his parents. Why should Henry? 
The Judge doesn’t care for New Jersey, either. West Orange! 
Why not South Banana? Or Eas’ Pineapple? 

Henry has just made a new declaration that he is going home 
when Augustino Caraffa, the Count of Ruvo, arrives. The 
Count is tall, dark, handsome and genial. He is inclined to 
make fun of Tomaso’s anxiety about his being out so late and 
he would joke with the Judge about it. But he has taken the 
precaution to bring Tomaso presents that should serve to soften 
his anger—a violet ray lamp for his rheumatism and a package 
of India figs, which are his passion. 

Now Gus, as the Judge calls Di Ruvo, has met Tsabelle— 
“Isabelle Parry, the flower of the South’—and Henry, “her 
fortunate escort.” Gus is quickly attracted to Isabelle and she 
is not unmindful of a quickly awakened interest in Gus. Henry 
is playing the slot machine at the time. 

Now that everybody knows everybody so much better, Isabelle 
is eager to have the truth about the Judge. Is he really a 
Judge? He is, they carefully assure her, a first-class Judge— 
of dogs. All kinds of dogs, including the Spitz. 

Gus is ready to make the occasion something of a party. He 
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would have Tomaso find some champagne. Isabelle has never 
had any champagne. Many things are happening tonight that 
are new to Isabelle. Among other things, she seems to recognize 
Di Ruvo. She is sure that she has seen him or his picture— 
that’s it. In a Lucky Strike ad! That’s where she has seen 
him. Which is nothing compared to her surprise when they 
put a love song on the Victrola and she recognizes the voice, 
the heavenly voice, as that of Caraffa of the opera, and she hears 
Tomaso complimenting Di Ruvo as the singer of the song. 

“But I thought you said Caraffa,” she protests. 

“Yes, but I am Tino Caraffa,” Di Ruvo finally admits. “That 
is my stage name.” 

“You! How wonderful!” 

“Thank you very much. May I give you a little more cham- 
pagne?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Have you still . . . some illusion?” 

“More than ever.” 

Henry is away from the slot machine now, and has added 
Di Ruvo to his dislikes. Before he can definitely proclaim the 
fact, however, there is a call for him from a policeman at the 
door. At least there is a call for the party who has left a car 
bearing a New Jersey license parked outside, and that is Henry. 

Now Henry would settle his check (although the amount 
greatly displeases him) and have Isabelle hurry into her wraps. 
Again Isabelle is reluctant. She thinks she might stay at least 
while Henry is fixing up his automobile trouble. But Henry 
is firm, or would be if the impatience of the policeman did not 
force him to go ahead. 

The silence following Henry’s departure is a trifle embarrassing 
to all of them, especially to Isabelle, who feels that she should 
apologize for her young man from New Jersey. 

IsABELLE (pleadingly ; a little ashamed)—He isn’t . . . always 
that way. 

Gus (consolingly)—Of course not, my dear. We understand. 

JupcE (at the bar)—A charming fellow . . . at heart. 

IsaBELLE—Oh, yes, he really is, but— (Tom enters.) 

Tom—tThey’re having a lovely argument. They put the auto- 
mobile in front of a water faucet. 

IsABELLE—Perhaps we could help. 

Jupce—Aw, he'll get out of it all right. 

ISABELLE (getting cape and bag)—Good-bye! It’s been mighty 
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nice to meet you both. I never met anybody famous before— 
I thought it would be different— 

Gus—But why? 

IsaBELLE—Oh, I don’t know. I always thought a famous 


person would be very grand ... and... but you’re just... 
like the people I like. 

Gus—I am very glad you like such people . . . becauseI ... 
like you . . . very much. 


IsaABELLE—Thank you. 

Gus (crossing to phonograph)—Do you think we could dance 
once before you go? Or would Mr. Henry object. 

JupcE—Oh, Henry would be delighted. 

IsABELLE—Well, Henry’s outside . . . he isn’t here . . . and 
I'd like to dance with you. 

Gus (starting phonograph)—wWill you then? (She nods. They 
meet and dance.) 

JupcE (as he exits)—Playing with dynamite—playing with 
dynamite. 

Gus—You are very lovely! 

IsABELLE—You shouldn’t say that. 

Gus—Why not? 

IsaABELLE—Because it isn’t true. 

Gus—But aren’t you beautiful? 

IsaBELLE—NO. 

Gus—Very well, that’s different then. (He laughs.) I...I 
love to dance with you, because you are very ugly. Is that 
better? 

IsABELLE—I’m not so terribly ugly. 

Gus (in feigned astonishment )—Aren’t you? 

IsABELLE—No. . . . I'll get by. 

Gus—Really! 

IsABELLE—Oh, yes. But I’m not beautiful. 

Gus—To me, Miss Parry, you are more beautiful than . 
tha <i 

IsABELLE—Than what? 

Gus—Than I could ever imagine anyone to be. 

IsABELLE—You shouldn’t say that to me. 

Gus—You are right. I shouldn’t. 

IsABELLE—And I ought not to like to hear it. 

Gus—No. 

IsABELLE—But I do. (They both laugh.) Aren’t we wicked? 
(She trips and hurts her ankle.) Oh! (She looks down at it.) 
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Gus—Oh, my dear, did you hurt yourself? 

IsABELLE—I’ve turned my ankle. 

Gus—We must not let anything happen to something . . . so 
adorable. (He is kneeling. Kisses finger tips and touches them 
to ankle.) There. Now it is well again. 

IsaABELLE—I think you are a very bad man. 

Gus—I? A bad man? But why? 


IsaBELLE—Well .. . 
Gus—Do you really dislike me? 
IsABELLE—I ...I don’t know. (Tries to walk; ankle causes 


her to limp slightly.) 
Gus—lIt still hurts? I’m so sorry. (He gets a chair.) 
ISABELLE (sitting in chair)—I think if I take my weight off— 
it'll be all right. 


They exchange confidences. Gus assures Isabelle that the 
girl Lilli she heard him telephoning to a moment before is just 
nobody but a cousin. And Isabelle frankly tells Gus of her 
home in Mississippi and the awful things that happened to 
papa’s income when women stopped wearing underwear. This 
is a surprise to Gus. He didn’t know that women ever had worn 
cotton things. 

There is a commotion at the door. Henry rushes back into 
the room. He is pretty mad. 

“Just what I thought,” explodes Henry. “A grafting cop 
sees a New Jersey car parked near a hydrant, so he pushes it 
up in front of it, and works a little blackmail.” 

“How do you know he pushed it?” gently inquires the Judge. 

“Because I know he did. And (to IsaBELLE) you want me to 
live in this rotten town! Come on, let’s get out of here!” 

Tomaso had no intention of starting a new row when he sug- 
gests that perhaps Isabelle would like to dance once more before 
she goes, but a row is what happens. 

Henry is furious. So that is what Isabelle does as soon as his 
back is turned! That’s why she wanted him to go out—so she 
could make a fool of him! A fine wife she would make! 


IsaBELLE—But, Henry! I didn’t do anything. 

HENRY (sneering)—Oh, no. Maybe it isn’t anything where 
you come from. But the women of my family don’t pick up with 
the drunken bums they meet in a speakeasy. 


IsaBELLE (aghast)—Henry ... please! (Mario appears in 
the archway.) 
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Henry—You heard me. It’s a good thing I wasn’t gone longer. 
What do you mean by dancing with that lousy Wop? (Mario 
and GIovaNNI go forward angrily, talking in Italian.) 

Gus (jumping to his feet )—You— 

IsABELLE (turning to Gus and the JupvcE with a helpless 
gesture)—I’m . . . I’m sorry. 

Gus (bowing to IsaBELLE)—It’s perfectly all right. (Then to 
Mario and Giovanni who are talking angrily)—No, no, ragazzi. 
That was for me. (He waves them back.) 

Henry—Yeah, that was for you, you Dago! (He starts to 
cross and bumps against the chair. He falls to his hands and 
knees. Mario and Giovanni laugh loudly. Beside himself.) 
Shut up! You rats. (IsaBELLE intervenes.) 

Gus (perfectly calm)—Why not address your remarks to me? 
—Mr.—GreENE! 

Henry—Did you think you weren’t included? What I say 
goes for everybody. 

Gus—Splendid! 

Henry—Yes . . . you’re very brave, aren’t you? 

Gus—No . . . not unusually so. 

HENRyY—I’ll say you're not! 

Gus—You say so. 

Henry—Yes/ And I'll tell you something else, you greaser! 

Gus—Continue, please . . . don’t hesitate. 

Henry (advances menacingly. Then he looks back at the 
two and hesitates.)—If there weren’t so many Dagoes around 
here to stick knives in my back, I’d give you something to 
remember me by. (Marto and Giovanni threaten HENRY.) 

Gus—Just a moment, Mr. Greene. (He turns to Tom.) 
Tomaso, porta via ¢ ragazzi— (Marto and Giovanni exit in hail- 
way, followed by Tom.) Now, Mr. Greene, I am at your service 
—you have only one Dago—to face. 

Henry—Yeah! I’m apt to trust you and your gangster 
friends. (To IsaABELLE.) Come on. Get your things and get 
out of here. (ISABELLE looks around helplessly and begins to 
gather her things very slowly.) (Savagely.) Do you hear me? 
(Henry walks around. IsaBELLE clenches her fists and doesn’t 
move.) Do you hear me? Get your stuff together and come on 
or by God Tl... 

IsaBELLE—You ll what? 

Henry (toward her)—I'll teach you to behave like a little tart! 

ISABELLE (furious)—You'll what? 

Henry—You heard me. I'll give you one more chance. Now 
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snap into it or you can stay—for good! ‘(IsABELLE puts bag 
on table, defiantly.) 

Henry (somewhat less blusteringly )—You—you know what 
this means? 

IsABELLE—Perfectly. 

Henry—lIf you don’t come now... 

IsABELLE—I understand. 

Henry—I ... won’t come back... 

IsABELLE—I know everything you’re thinking; that I have no 


money ... to go home... and that ... Mother .. . hasn't 
any to send me. I’m glad. Il... manage without you. 
Now ... (She takes off her engagement ring.) .. . take your 
ring. (Hands him ring.) Take it, I say! (Dazedly, he does 
50.) 


Henry—Now wait a minute! 
IsABELLE (working herself into a frenzy)—Now go back to 


West Orange . . . and tell them about me. That I wasn’t good 
enough for you. And while you're at it, you can tell them I’d 
rather scrub floors than be married to sucha... sucha... 
gentleman. 


Henry—Yes, and it would suit you better too. You and all 
the other lazy white trash like you. (He strides to the door and 
goes out.) 

IsaABELLE—Thank you, Henry. (The iron gate clangs.) Well, 
now I’ve done it. (She starts to laugh hysterically.) 


Di Ruvo, Tomaso and the Judge are all terribly sorry for Isa- 
belle. Di Ruvo especially. But they needn’t be. Isabelle is feel- 
ing fine. Finer than she has felt for months. She knows now 
what has been the matter with her. She’s had too much Henry! 
And too much family in West Orange! What Isabelle needs right 
now is a drink! Perhaps two drinks, which they will not let her ~ 
have. 

Isabelle is happy and excited. She even kisses the Judge when 
he tries to apologize. Nor does she pay much attention to the 
Judge’s suggestion that they will find a way to send her home. 
But she is still anxious to explain Henry. 

“He seemed so different from everybody down home,” she tells 
them. “I thought he was better than they were. And I just this 
minute woke up. They were lazy and he was industrious. They 
liked to make love, gamble and likker up. Oh, they were bad 
all right and compared to them he was upright and honorable. 
But I guess honor isn’t everything . . . do you think so, Judge?” 


ye 
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“Well, I should say, speaking ex-officio, that honor ... or 
righteousness . . . should be tempered with the milk of human 
kindness—that is, if you can temper anything with milk.” 

“Bravo, Judge,” cried Gus. 

“But I think too much honor is apt to curdle the milk.” 

Henry has returned and is at the door, Tom reports. He wants 
to talk with Isabelle. A little triumphantly Isabelle tells Tom to 
send him away. Her decision is made! 

At first Henry refuses to go. Henry is ‘mad like Hell” and 
threatens to have an officer arrest them all for kidnaping the 
young lady. Tom had to push the door in Henry’s face to get rid 
of him. 

But Henry is as good as his word. He is right back with Officer 
Mulligan and demanding things in the name of the law. What 
shall they do now? 

The Judge thinks perhaps he had better take charge of this 
situation. Let Gus take Isabelle to the dining room and keep 
quiet. Then let Tom send Officer Mulligan in, without Henry. 

Mulligan, a typical representative of the finest Irish police force 
in the world, is officially curious and officially firm—until he sees 
his old friend Judge Dempsey. Then he becomes politely inquir- 
ing and genial. 

He is, says Mulligan, pursuing a dangerous kidnaper. Two 
kidnapers, in fact—one of them a young Eyetalian, and the other 
“an old, broken down bar-fly, a regular bum,” according to the 
young fella who has lost the girl. The Judge is interested in this 
complainant. 


Jupce—What does he look like? Tall man, with a beard? 

Moutzi1cAn—No, your Honor, he’s clean-shaven. 

JupcE—Broken-nose? 

MutiicAN—NboO, not at all, he wears glasses. 

JupvcE (thinking hard)—With glasses, huh? . . . Oh! that fel- 
low—that Orangeman. 

MutiicAN—That what? 

Jupce—That Orangeman. 

MUuLtuican (stiffening)—Oh, he is, is he, now? 

Jupce—Yes. He was talking about it all the time he was in 
here. 

MutziicAN—And I thought he was a dacent young fella. 

Jupcze—You never can tell. 

MutuicAN—That’s a fact. (He eyes the bottle surrepti- 
tiously.) 
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JupcE (moving to bar)—What do you say to a little drink, 
Mulligan? Z 

MutiicAn—Shure, your Honor,smy tongue is like blottin’ 
paper, but I never touch a drop whilst pursuin’ a criminal. : 

Jupce—And a very good rule, too. How about a little ginger 
ale, out of a non-refillable bottle? That’s what I’m having. 

MULLIGAN (eyeing the bottle)—Oh, ginger ale! With pleasure, 
your Honor. (The JupcE pours two stiff drinks.) Well, here’s 
to Prohibition, Sor: a noble law. 

JupcE—Experiment. 

Mutiican—Whatever it is. (They drink.) And what a won- 
derful improvement they’ve made in these soft drinks since that 
law went in. 

Jupce—That’s progress for you. 

Muttican (He thinks for a second, then scowls.) —An Orange- 
man, huh? And makin’ all that trouble. (He pounds on the 
bar.) They always make trouble. 

JupcE (tapping his forehead)—1I think he’s crazy. 

MutiicAn—They all are. 

Jupce—He was a terrible nuisance, in here, always losing 
things. 

Mutiican—Besides the girl, what else did he lose? 

Jupce—Besides the . . . Well, first, he lost a dog. 

MuLiicAn—Yow’re sure it wasn’t a horse? 

Jupce—No, it was a dog! That’s what he said, and we be- 
lieved him. 

Mutiican—Never believe an Orangeman. 

JupcE—Of course not. But we didn’t know he was one then. 

Mu .iican—TI'll bet there wasn’t any dog. 

Jupce—That’s what I suspect. 

Mu.Liican—Just a liar. 

Jupce—Right! And when he came back from the street he 
told such a story, such a preposterous, ridiculous, unbelievable 
story, that we knew he was lying. 

Mu.tiicAn—What did he say? 

JupcE—Well, he said the officer on this beat . . . had delib- 
erately, and with malice aforethought, pushed his car— 

MutiicAN—Pushed his car— 

JupceE—In front of a municipal hydrant. 

MuLiicAN—With malice aforethought— 

Jupce—And then—you won’t believe your ears, Mulligan— 
had tried to extract from him a certain amount of United States 
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eee in other words, held him up for a bribe—not to arrest 
m. 

Mutzican—Oh, he said that, did he? Well, he'll be lucky 
this night if he doesn’t lose some of his teeth. 

Jupcr—Of course after that, we didn’t believe anything he 
said. 

Mutiican—Naturally! (Bell and pounding heard outside; 
also HENRY’s voice.) Well, I think I hear a disturbance on the 
public highway. . . . Some drunk, no doubt. Perhaps a few 
hours in the cooler. Well, good night, sir, and many thanks for 
the ginger ale. 


There is a look in Mulligan’s eye as he rushes out that prompts 
the Judge to follow him to see that he does not, accidentally, 
overdo anything. Let him not use his nightstick. He'll not, Mul- 
ligan calls back, reassuringly, “only in case of a tie.” 

It is while the Judge is looking after Henry and Mulligan that 
Gus and Isabelle solve a more immediate problem. 


ISABELLE—1’m sorry to be such a nuisance. 

Jupvcr—It’s no nuisance—it’s a pleasure. 

Gus (crossing to IsaBELLE)—Isabelle—may I call you Isa- 
belle? 

IsABELLE (She faces Gus.)—Uh-huh. 

Gus—Can you possibly forgive me? I’m terribly sorry for you, 
but very happy for me. To think—you are alone-—with me. Do 
you know that you are adorable? 

IsABELLE—Am I? 

Gus (very passionately)—Yes. ... 1am mad about you. 

IsABELLE— You're very convincing. 

Gus—But now what are you going to do for tonight? 

IsABELLE—I . . . I don’t know. 

Gus—You must . . . stay here. 

IsABELLE—Huh? 

Gus—With me. 

IsaBELLE (looking into his eyes)—What do you mean? 

Gus (slightly ill at ease)—I meanl1... I hope you will ac- 
cept my hospitality—until you find what you wish to do. 

IsABELLE—For tonight? 

Gus—For so long as you will honor me as my guest. 

IsABELLE (very slowly)—But ... have you room for me? 

Gus—Certainly! In my living room upstairs is a divan so 
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comfortable ... so embracing ...so soft... it longs for 
somebody to repose on it. 

IsABELLE—Somebody like me? 

Gus—Nobody else, Isabelle. 

IsaBELLE—But I don’t want to be any more bother. 

Gus—You—bother? Sweet child—will you be my guest? 

JuDGE (entering )—Well, Mulligan pointed things out to Henry 
very, very clearly. And now, young lady, to find a place for you. 

IsABELLE—Well, he just said—he was kind enough to offer me 
—he said I could stay in the living room of his apartment for 
tonight. 

JupcE—But you’re not going to? 

IsABELLE—Yes, I am. 

JupcE (glancing from one to the other)—Well, in that case, I 
wish you a very good night. (He starts out.) 

IsABELLE— Judge! 

JupcE—Yes. 

ISABELLE (hesitating)—Good night. 

Jupce—Good night. (He goes upstairs.) 

ISABELLE (to Gus)—The Judge is afraid for me. 

Gus—Yes. 

IsABELLE—What are your intentions toward me? 

Gus (smiling)—Strictly dishonorable, Isabelle. 


ACT II 


A few minutes later the Count Di Ruvo and Isabelle Parry 
open the door of Di Ruvo’s apartment and enter. This is a 
handsomely furnished living room in which a grand piano takes 
up a good share of the room and a handsome divan another share. 
There is a love seat in the bend of the piano, a covered canary 
cage hangs in the French window, and a large teddy bear guards 
the picture of a handsome young woman on the piano. 

It is all quite wonderful to Isabelle. This is the first time she 
has ever been in a man’s apartment and she thinks it charming. 
She is, however, a little surprised to find a hairpin on the floor. 
She didn’t know women wore them any more. And if it belongs 
to the cleaning woman, as Di Ruvo suggests, it occurs to Isabelle 
that she must be a blonde who also has acquired the habit of leav- 
ing cigarette butts about with lip rouge on them. 

Isabelle is, however, prepared to accept things as she finds 
them. She is very happy, and would be happier if Gus would 
sing something for her. But Gus does not want to sing. 
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“T am not Caraffa now,” he protests. “It is only me, Di Ruvo, 
Gus, who—who is so happy to be alone—with you. . . . No, no, 
no! Caraffa belong to everybody. He is hanging in his dressing 
room with his costumes. He waits for his sweethearts—for Mimi, 
for Tosca, for Manon. He is not lonely. It is Di Ruvo—Gus— 
who was lonely—until he found his Isabelle.” 

“Ts it like that to be famous?” 

“Yes, it is to be all alone, nearly always. To own a talent like 
singing is to own maybe a trained bear that dances to make 
people laugh. The owner, he is nobody, but the bear, he is every- 
body. The poor man is invited to a party. What happens? So 
soon he arrives, they say: Did you bring the bear? or: Will you 
sing for us a song? It is the bear, the talent they want. For 
him they care nothing.” 

“T never thought of that.” 

There is a knocking on the floor above. It is Judge Demp- 
sey signaling to Gus and it frightens Isabelle out of Gus’s arms. 
The Judge, calling down into the court, wants to know what 
date it is, and when he discovers it is the ninth he is greatly 
surprised. 

Gus is not interested. Irritated, in fact. Gus is always irri- 
tated by busybodies. He wishes they would all mind their own 
business. Tomaso, he wants to tell Gus how he should live. The 
Judge, he tells Isabelle how she should love—and neither knows 
what he is talking about. 

“Believe me, darling,” Gus pleads. “Believe me and you will 
know happiness—” 

Now the Judge is at the door, and when the door is opened 
ever so little he walks right in. He has made a surprising dis- 
covery. The date is the ninth and the ninth is his birthday. 
Being his birthday, the Judge has decided to celebrate. They 
are going to have.a nice old-fashioned party—for which Tomaso 
is bringing up the champagne. They will have the party right 
there in Gus’s room—with music—and— 

But now there is more trouble. Tom brings the champagne, 
but he also brings the report that Officer Mulligan has returned— 
still looking for Isabelle. Henry has told the desk sergeant at the 
police station of the kidnaping and Mulligan has been sent to 
bring in the girl. ; 

Mulligan finds his way to Gus’s apartment even while they are 
thinking up ways to be rid of him. He is amiable enough, but 
he has been sent to find a young lady who is being held against ~ 
her will by villains. Still, he can’t seem to find her and while he 
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is looking he is not averse to having another goblet of their ginger 
ale. Thus fortified the Judge thinks perhaps Mulligan had better 
run around to all the other speakeasies and see if he can find any 
kidnapers there. 

“Who do you think I am?” demands Mulligan. “Paul Re- 
vere?” 

With Mulligan gone and Tomaso finally satisfied that he can 
do nothing more for them—seeing they are not ready to give him 
their orders for breakfast—the Judge’s party might have made 
headway if at the moment Gus’s cousin, Lilli, who had previously 
telephoned, had not appeared downstairs in person. It is neces- 
sary for Gus to go down and get rid of her. He could not think 
of having Lilli come up, as Isabelle suggests. She is much too 
old to climb the stairs— 

Judge Dempsey is worried. He confesses as much to Isabelle 
as soon as Gus is gone. And Isabelle is equally frank in con- 
fessing that she is in love with Di Ruvo. 


JupcE—Isn’t this rather sudden? 
IsaBELLE—I don’t know. I’ve never been in love before. 


JupcE—But . .. what about the other fellow? 
IsaABELLE—Henry? 
JupcE—Yes. 


IsaBELLE—I didn’t love Henry. 

Jupce—Is that quite—fair? 

IsABELLE—I told him I didn’t love him. 

JupcE—Oh. 

IsaBELLE—He said I’d learn to love him—little by little. 

JupcE—Oh—an optimist. 

IsaBELLE—I think he read it in a book somewhere. I never 
heard of anybody learning to love little by little, like it was play- 
ing the piano or something. Did you? 

JupcE—I don’t know. I played a silver cornet. 

IsaBELLE—I always thought it was bang—all at once, or not at 
all. And now, I know it’s bang. 

Jupcr—A big bang. 

IsaABELLE—Uh-huh. So much so that nothing else matters 
very much. 

Jupce—How did you ever get engaged to Henry—although it’s 
none of my business. 

IsaBELLE (sitting in arm chair)—Well, I had to get married 
some time; and my sisters all got the pick of the boys ’cause they 
were prettier- 
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Jupce—Aw... 

IsaABELLE—Oh, yes, they were. So that only left Willie Borelle 
and Chet Lee when it came my turn to pick, and Willie’s got the 
jitters— 

JupcE—Jitters? 

IsABELLE—You know, he makes faces all the time—like this. 
(She distorts her face.) 

Jupce—Oh, my God. 

IsABELLE—It’s awful. And both Chet’s parents died in the 
State Asylum, and he said if I didn’t marry him he’d shoot me, 
so I didn’t marry him. 

JupcE—You were very brave. 

IsABELLE—Well, he’d already told that to all my sisters, so I 
reckoned he was pretty safe. Besides, Poppa always said: Never 
let anybody bluff you. 

Jupce—Your father was right. 

IsABELLE—Uh-huh—he played poker that way. By the time 
he died, our plantation was so small we didn’t know whether to 
grow cotton on it or turn it into croquet grounds. 

Jupce—And then along came Henry. 

IsABELLE—U h-huh—in a big shiny Buick. He was visiting over 
at the Sawyers’. Went to college with the Buick. He liked me 
right away. 

Jupce—Can’t blame him for that. 

IsABELLE— Had to carry me up to show me to his parents right 
off. They’re all right—if you like that kind of people. Think 
they’re better than my family. He was so sweet to me down 
home and then, soon’s he got me North you’d ’a’ thought I be- 
longed to him. (Ske goes toward door and looks at it as if wait- 
ing for Gus to return.) And I know now I couldn’t belong to 
anybody—unless I loved him. 

Jupce—And now you think you’re in love with Gus? 

IsABELLE (turning)—I don’t think, Judge. When I heard that 
record and I saw him standing there bashful like a little boy, I 
said: Woman, prepare to see your dreams come true. 

Jupce—Young woman (she turns to him), tonight you’re going 
to a hotel—to the Martha Washington! And tomorrow you're 
going home! 


Isabelle is determined and stubborn. When the Judge threatens 
to have her arrested she only laughs at him. When he tries to be 
really severe she pretends to sob convulsively—and smiles pro- — 
vokingly at his solicitude. She just can’t go home. 
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“T can’t go back like damaged goods,” Isabelle protests. ‘You 
can’t do that. In a little town, you can’t do that no matter how 
innocent you are. Why, the whole of Yoakum would sit with its 
eyebrows up in the air for nine months just waiting and hoping 
for the worst.” 

“They could wait as long as they wanted—nothing would 
happen.” 

“Then they’d say nothing could happen. I know my own home 
town.” 

Isabelle has made up her mind. She is going to stay where she 
is with Gus—no matter what happens. 

“Of course you know he won’t marry you,” the Judge warns, 
seriously. 

“TI don’t expect him to marry me.” 

“He'll never marry.” 

“He’s probably right.” 

PA aie OR Tao te AVE has StL 

“Now, don’t start again, darling,” pleads Isabelle. “If I want 
to be foolish, let me be foolish . . . for once. I’ve always tried 
to be sensible and good . . . you know it isn’t much fun to be a 
girl . . . sometimes . . . and now I’d just like to drift with the 
current and not struggle any more . . . and for a little while .. . 
be happy.” 

The Judge gives up finally. Nothing that he can say, by way 
of either warning or advice, has any effect. Isabelle’s mind is set 
on her love and her adventure. She knows what she is doing. 
She has seen many movies and she has five married sisters. It 
may be that sometimes such adventures end happily. Perhaps we 
hear of them only when they end unhappily. 

The Judge has gone back to his room. Gus, having disposed 
of the visiting cousin, has changed into pajamas and lounging ~ 
robe in the adjoining bedroom and Isabelle is prepared to make a 
full report of all that she has been talking about with the Judge. 
They were discussing happiness, she says, happiness and things 
like that. And she adds: 

“He wanted me to go away from you.” 

“And you?” 


IsaBELLE—I didn’t want to go. (Pause.) But I think I’d 
better. 

Gus—Darling! 

IsaBELLE (warding him off)—Don't you think I'd better? 

Gus—Yes, I think you had. 
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IsaBELLE—But I don’t want to. If I stayed—would you 
promise not to say sweet things to me? 

Gus (holding her hands)—But, darling, I won’t say sweet 
things to you if you don’t want me to. 

IsABELLE—But I do want you to! (He starts to embrace her.) 
Gus, couldn’t you overpower me? 

Gus (backs away a step in surprise)—What! 

IsABELLE—Then it wouldn’t be my fault. 

Gus—Darling, you must not say such things. 

IsaBELLE—But I think ’em. 

Gus—Listen to me, darling! A great man once said, “Thought 
is the eternal rival of love.”’ When you love, don’t think—just 
drift with the current of your heart. 

IsABELLE (starting to back)—But that’s just it. I’m a little 
frightened. 

Gus—Frightened? You? A great big girl like you? Who 
came from Missis—well, where you said—here to New Jersey to 
live with those cold storage family—and after weeks with these 
ice boxes, you had the courage to face Mister Henry. You are 
not frightened; I’ll not-let you be frightened. 

IsABELLE—Stop scolding me—stop it, I say. I won’t let you 
scold me. (Defensively, she picks up music.) Oh, it’s in Italian. 
I always wanted to travel. Sing it for me! 


It is a love song that Gus sings. It means “I adore you,” and 
after the song is finished there is a demonstration with the trans- 
lation. Isabelle finds herself in Gus’s arms, still worried but very 
happy. 

The divan is the guest bed, Gus explains. He keeps it made 
up—‘pink sheets, ruffles and everything”—in case any of his 
friends should miss a train. 

He keeps pajamas handy, too, and slippers! It must have been 
his sister who had left the small slippers. And the pajamas are 
a pair that have shrunk in the wash. 

The hooks of Isabelle’s dress are a little troublesome, but Gus 
manages them. It has been a long time since anyone has helped 
Isabelle undress, she admits. Of course, when she was little— 
But then she wore a lot more clothes than she does now. Her 
mother wore even more than she and grandma wore more than 
both of them together. It must have been awfully tiresome for 

the men in grandma’s day, Isabelle thinks—waiting around for 
the women to get ready to go swimming. But probably they - 
didn’t swim much in those days. 
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Now the pajamas are on, the stockings are off, the lights are 
low, and confessions of mutual love have been repeated and reg- 
istered. 


IsaBELLE—Oh, Gus, I am happy! 

Gus—It is I who am so happy. 

IsABELLE—I love you. } 

Gus—But, darling, you are trembling. Are you then so afraid? 

IsaABELLE—I’m a little bit afraid. 

Gus—But you must not be. Life is beautiful . . . and its 
most beautiful moments are called . .. love. They are very 
rare, my Isabelle, such moments as this . . . to be accepted ten- 
derly . . . and without fear. 

IsaABELLE—Don’t let me go. 

Gus—No, no—let you go? I'll hold you close—close to me. 
My baby—like a child— (She breaks into sobs.) But you are 
crying. (They separate.) But you area baby! 

IsaBELLE—No, I’m not . . . don’t girls usually cry? 

Gus—Yes. 

IsaBELLE—Well ... I’m no different from anybody else. 
(Then, out of a clear sky.) Do you think I’m pretty? 

Gus—Hein? 

IsaBELLE—Do you think I’m pretty? 

Gus—Of course I think you’re pretty. You're lovely. 

IsABELLE—Well, why don’t you say so, then. (Turns to him 
angrily.) Isn’t this the time to say sweet things to me? What 
are you staying over there for? Don’t you like me? 

Gus (rather emotionally)—It is because I like you so much 
. . . that I’m staying here. You little . . . foolish! (Suddenly 
he makes up his mind.) Come here! (He crosses and takes her 
hand.) Come here. (Leads her to divan.) Go to bed! (She 
gets into bed and he stands over her. Angrily.) Now listen to 
me. Never in my life before . . . have I done anything so stupid 
as now I am about to do. Do you understand? Never! Not 
once ...I1...I cover myself with ridicule . . . and I am 
- +. positive . . . that I will regret it forever. Ai] my life, I 
will be angry for this moment. I know that I am crazy! (He 
strides over to table and picks up the teddy bear, returns to the 
bed and puts it down beside her.) There! So you won’t be 
frightened. 

IsABELLE (clutching at the teddy bear)—I’m not frightened. 

Gus (with an effort)—Now . . . Good night. 

IsaABELLE—What do you mean? 





Photo by White Studio, New York. 
“STRICTLY DISHONORABLE” 


Gus: Dio mio! Am Ia nurse maid that I have to take care so of 


babies? 
Isabelle: Now kiss me! 
Gus: Just a little one! (He leans over. She grabs him and kisses 


him soundly. With difficulty he breaks away.) 
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Gus—I mean... that for tonight . . . I will sleep in the 
Judge’s apartment. And you . .. you are going home tomorrow. 
Where your mamma can take care of you. 

IsABELLE—I won’t. (Then she sobs.) I hate you, you're 
horrid. 

Gus (at the door)—Yes, I knew you would thank me. Good 
night. -Come here, come here. 

IsABELLE—Well, what do you want now? (Crosses to him.) 

Gus—When I go (picking up chain on door) you will place 
this end of the chain in this receptacle . . . do you see? So if 
I change my mind, if I weaken, this chain will be stronger .. . 
than my resolutions. Do you understand? 

ISABELLE (mulishly)—I won't do it. I hate you. You're 
horrid! 

Gus—yYou are a very bad girl. Good night. 

TsABELLE—Aren’t you even going to kiss me? 

Gus—No. 

IsABELLE—Aren’t you going to put me to bed? 

Gus—No! ‘ 

IsaABELLE—Then Ill scream! (She starts to scream. He picks 
her up and starts to divan.) 

Gus—Dio mio! Am I a nurse maid that I have to take care 
so of babies? (Puts her on divan.) 

IsABELLE—Now kiss me! 

Gus—Just a little one. (He leans over. She grabs him and 
kisses him soundly. With difficulty he breaks away.) Now— 
hook the chain on the door, Baby! (He starts for the door. She 
picks up the teddy bear and throws it on the floor, crying as she 
does so.) 

IsaABELLE—I’m not a baby! I’m not a baby! 


CURTAIN 


ACT III 


The sun is trying to shine through the curtains of the Di Ruvo 
apartment next morning when Tomaso lets himself quietly in the 
door. His gentle knocking has not been heard. He wears the 
white jacket of a valet de chambre and carries a breakfast tray. 
Isabelle is asleep on the divan, stirring uneasily but not waking 
as Tom proceeds to draw the window curtains, uncover the canary 
and put the room in order. These tasks include his picking up 
and sorting out the silk things Isabelle has draped about the fur- 
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niture. One stocking, he notices, has a small hole. He finds a 
new pair in the stand drawer and substitutes them for the others. 

In fact, Tom finds everything he is looking for except the Count 
Di Ruvo. The Count is not in his bedroom, nor in the bathroom, 
nor under the covers of the divan. It is very puzzling. Tom 
needs Isabelle’s help. To waken her he turns on the phonograph 
which proceeds to play, more or less violently, ‘“The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.” 

Isabelle opens her eyes, sits up angrily, hurls the teddy bear 
off her bed, and commands that the music be stopped. She is not 
in good spirits this morning, and all she knows about “His Excel- 
lency” is that he spent the night upstairs in Judge Dempsey’s 
apartment. 

Tom is fairly, though modestly, nonplussed. 

As for breakfast, Isabelle would like a cup of coffee. She hates 
eggs and she doesn’t want to be bossed. Tom brings her plain 
tea, refuses her the cream and the sugar, and rather expects her 
to eat sausages. 

Judge Dempsey is the first caller and he is beaming. He knew 
Isabelle was the right kind of a girl. It is pretty hard to fool 
him on character. When Gus appeared at his door asking a bed 
for the night because Isabelle had sent him away, the Judge’s 
estimate of Isabelle was confirmed. There is something about a 
decent girl that shows in her eyes. 

The Judge has been stirring this morning. Been as far as the 
Grand Central and bought Isabelle a ticket home—a yard or more 
of ticket entitling her to ride all the way from New York to 
Yoakum, Oregon. The fact that she lives in Yoakum, Mississippi, 
complicates matters slightly. 

Furthermore, Isabelle does not like the idea of being sent home. 
She likes it even less when the Judge tells her the idea originated 
with Gus; that they bought the ticket as a joint present to their 
guest. 

Now Henry has telephoned. He is apologetic over the phone, 
a Isabelle agrees to see him. She knows now what she has 
to do. 

Isabelle is in the bathroom dressing when Gus bursts ecstat- 
ically into the room. He, too, has just made a most amazing dis- 
covery, he admits to the Judge. He is in love! Actually in love! 
He never expected it to happen again. But after he had lain 
awake all night he knew, and early this morning he had cabled 
his mamma for her permission. 

“T take the telephone,” explains Gus. “I say give me Western 
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Union, I say take a cable, please. And to my mother I say: 
‘Mamma Mia, I am in Jove. With the most beautiful, adorable, 
enchanting, exquisite, lovely, pure, intelligent, remarkable, edu- 
exted* 6a” 

“At fifty cents a word?” 

“It was your telephone—‘faithful, obedient and irreplaceable 
maiden in the entire world and I humbly beg your permission to 
marry her. Answer immediately. Urgent.’ The answer should 
be here now .. . let me see: two o’clock here is seven o’clock 
in the morning in Italy ... The cable would get there about 
nine ... Mamma would faint once with excitement .. . that 
takes about an hour ... then she composes her answer... 
that takes another hour . . . then Giulio the butler goes down 
to the telegraph office with the message . . . it isn’t far, but he’s 
old .. . that’s another hour . . . then two hours for transmis- 
sion, that makes nine o’clock . . . What time-is it?” 

“Eleven minutes past ten.” 

“One hour and eleven minutes late! My God, they have no 
consideration.” 

Now Gus is upstairs getting dressed. The Judge has retrieved 
the last of Isabelle’s scattered belongings and passed them through 
the bathroom door to her. And then Henry arrives. 

The Judge does not care to meet Henry, and Isabelle is quite 
formal. Henry is apologetic. He had said some rotten things 
but he was pretty drunk. He would like to have a lot of things 
overlooked, but he is not without his suspicions as to the sleeping 
arrangements made by Isabelle the night before. He is willing 
to take her word for it that everything was all right, of course. 
But— 

“Tf I thought—” threatens Henry. 

“You can think anything you like,” counters Isabelle. “I know 
how your mind works.” 

“Naturally, I—” 

“T still have my virginity, if that’s what’s worrying you.” 

“Tsabelle!”’ 

“Don’t be a hypocrite . . . that’s what you were thinking . 
though why they make so much fuss about it is more than I can 
understand.” 

“Fuss about it!” 

“You heard me. Asif it mattered to anybody but me. By the 
way, I forgot to ask you. Are you pure?” 

“What? Why . 

“Vou needn’t bother to answer. I’m not curious.” 
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Henry hopes that everything is settled and that their engage- 
ment still holds. Isabelle supposes it does. She is at least suffi- 
ciently complaisant to let him kiss her. 

Gus, bursting into the room, sees that kiss. Tom has brought 
kim the answer to his cable and he has rushed back to read it 
to Isabelle when he finds her in Henry’s arms. It is not an en- 
couraging sight to Gus. He is quite depressed by it, in fact. He 
would, however, like to have a few words with Isabelle—alone— 
if she doesn’t mind. She doesn’t, and Henry’s objection does 
not count. 


IsABELLE (turning coldly to HeNry)—This gentleman has 
shown me the greatest courtesy, Henry. More than you can pos- 
sibly realize. You have nothing to fear in leaving me alone with 
him. 

HeEeNnry—I didn’t mean that. 

ISABELLE (still in the same level tone)—Will you wait for me 
in the car, please? 

Henry—Yeah, but— 

IsABELLE—Are you going to start all over again, Henry? 

Henry (going to door)—Oh—all right. But it’s a damn funny 
idea. 

IsaBELLE (looking at Gus uneasily)—What is it, Gus? 

Gus (very gravely)—I came here just now . . . to ask you to 
marry me. 

IsABELLE—Oh! 

Gus—Yes. 

IsaBELLE—When did you get that idea? 

Gus—This morning . . . after I left you. I couldn’t sleep. I 
lay in bed wondering . . . wondering . . . 

IsaBELLE—What to do with me? 


Gus—Yes. 

IsaBELLE—Then you thought of this . . . solution. 

Gus—Yes. Always you see, I thought marriage was not for 
me. For a woman, such life would be ... Hell. Here a few 


months, then quick to Milan, a week at La Scala, then two, maybe 
three days at home, then a rotten trip to Spain (IsABELte, 
who has been only to Excelsior Springs, West Orange, N. J., and 
New York, listens to this itinerary breathlessly. She dreamily 
contemplates the wonders of such a trip.) . . . one week in Bar- 
celona, one week in Madrid, then off to South America for the 
season. It’s terrible! 
IsaBELLE—Yes, it must be. 
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Gus—It is. It’s awful. So always I put behind me thoughts 
of marriage, so that some poor woman would not have to... 
share my sufferings. 

IsaBELLE—That was very thoughtful of you. 

Gus—But bad as it would be for the woman, think what it 
would mean for the children. 

IsABELLE—Yes, I suppose it would be hard for the children. 

Gus—Terrible! But I will not be separated from my wife and 
children. I am, by nature, a family man. All my ancestors, on 
both sides, had families. 

IsABELLE—I guess mine did too. 


Gus—So you can see what it would be like . . . to travel? 
Nurses, valets, governesses, maids, toys . . . tutors, little boys, 
little girls, animals . . . it would be like traveling with a me- 
nagerie! 


IsABELLE—How many children did you expect to have? 

Gus—I haven’t decided yet. 

IsaBELLE—Oh! 

Gus—But then this morning, I said, what the Hell, we only 
live once. If I can travel, the family can travel. So I put on 
my best suit, and came to tell you. And I found you there... 
(He extends his arm toward where she stood with Henry.) So 
now .. . before you go . . . out of my life into the arms of... 
a younger man, I want you please to remember that I loved you, 
Isabelle. 

IsABELLE—You don’t. 

Gus (unheeding)— ... that I loved you. Very real... 
very fine . . . very honorable love. And when I lose you, I am 
losing something ... (ke taps his heart) of me. Something 
. .. L am afraid I will not find any more. (Ju a more matter- 
of-fact tone.) Something I did not deserve, Isabelle, because I 
have been a very wicked man. But that is no consolation to me 
now. You must go now. You must not keep Henry waiting . . . 
the wife must be obedient and thoughtful. But if sometimes you 
hear me sing . . . you will know I am singing for you, Isabelle, 
only for you, and... and... that is all. 

IsABELLE—You don’t love me. (Facing him.) 

Gus—Would I then have asked you to marry me? The only 
time in my life I ask anybody. 

IsaBELLE—And you were sure I’d say “Yes,” weren’t you? 

Gus—No, Isabelle, but I hoped. 

IsABELLE—Oh, yes, you were. 

Gus—No, my child. 
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IsABELLE—You were sure I’d say yes because I couldn’t do 
anything else. You felt sorry for me, and out of the kindness of 
your heart, you said well, nobody else wants her, she’s in trouble. 
Pll take her. Well, I don’t want your charity. I won’t have it, 
yours or anybody else’s. 

Gus—But, I loved you, Baby— 

IsaABELLE—You're just trying to make me unhappy by telling 
me this now. That’s what you’re doing. Well . . . it’s too late. 
I don’t love you. ..1I...I love Henry. You saw me kissing 
him just now. You know what that means? It means .. . that 
for the rest of my life... I’m going to live ...in west 
ORANGE . . . New Jersey! 

Gus—But I loved you. 

IsaBELLE—You don’t. 

Gus—I do. 

IsaBELLE—You don’t! If you did, you wouldn’t have left me 
last night with that stuffed teddy bear. (She leaves the room.) 

Gus (putting out his hands)—Baby! (Now Jupce Drempsry 
appears in the door, watching IsABELLE leave.) 

JupcE—What does it say? 

Gus (reading)—Filio mio: tio ha mia permisso— (JUDGE in- 
terrupts— Yes, I read that version.) Oh, excuse me, I will 
translate: My son—you have my permission and my blessing 
but ... there cannot be no such person ... you must be 
dreaming. I guess she is right . . . my mother. I was dream- 
ing. (The canary begins to sing.) You can sing, Caruso, but 
I... I will never sing again. 

JupcE—Oh, for God’s sake, let’s have a drink. (Phone starts 
to ring.) I have something in my room. (He leaves.) 

Gus (at phone)—Yes, who? Oh, hello, Lilli, but the confer- 
ence has just ended. No, it was not a success. I had hoped it 
would mean a long contract, but it was a complete failure. Yes, 
Lilli. No, Lilli, I cannot see you. (JUDGE enters, leading Isa- 
a Gus sees her and puts receiver on phone. Then he rushes 
to her, 

IsaBELLE—It wasn’t true. I lied to you. I do love you. 
(Telephone starts ringing in jerks, then begins to ring regularly, 
They embrace.) 

Gus—But I warn you—I must have four sons and seven 
daughters— 

JuDcE (starting out)—Well, in that case, I'll tell Henry not 
to wait. 


CURTAIN 


THE LAST MILE 
A Tragedy in Three Acts 


By JoHN WEXLEY 


IT has been a good many years since the production of a play 
has caused as much excitement in theatrical New York as did 
that of John Wexley’s ‘‘The Last Mile,” which was done at the 
Sam H. Harris Theatre February 14. Probably the production 
of “What Price Glory?” in 1924, the Stallings-Anderson war play, 
which created something of a sensation on its own account, is the 
nearest event of comparative significance. 

“The Last Mile” is the tragedy of the death house in a state 
penitentiary. Its basis and inspiration were found by its author 
in a short play printed in the American Mercury in July, 1929, 
detailing, by verbatim report, death house conversations the night 
set for an electrocution, as they were set down by Robert Blake, 
who left the play as his only legacy for his mother. Blake died 
in the chair for a murder committed in Texas. This play was 
called “The Law Takes Its Toll.” 

Using the Blake manuscript as the basis of his first act Mr. 
Wexley added to it two acts devoted to such prison mutinies as 
had recently occurred in both the Canon City, Colo., and the 
Auburn, N. Y., prisons. The result is a tragedy so tense, so 
stripped of theatrical artificialities, and emotionally so moving 
that even calloused reviewers of plays were frank to admit its dis- 
turbing and unsettling effect upon their nerves. 

The play was extravagantly praised in the press as a tragedy 
that might conceivably fail of popular support, but one that must 
be reckoned among the greatest theatre exhibits of the time. 

A few weeks after the premiere Mrs. Ella Blake, the mother of 
the Robert Blake whose prison manuscript had inspired the play, 
having been counseled by friendly attorneys in the Southwest not 
to be content with that division of the royalties offered her by 
Mr. Wexley’s agents, came personally to New York to demand 
her rights. A compromise was effected by which Mr. Wexley 
agreed to pay Mrs. Blake twenty per cent of all royalties and a 
proportionate share of book oS rights. Mrs. Blake also © 
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attended the play on this visit and, far from.sinking into the 
swoon expected, was frank to say she thought it quite mild as 
compared with life in the real prison in which her boy was held 
_Previous to his death. “ 

The audience facing the stage at a performance of “The Last 
Mile” is sitting presumably across the corridor in cells evenly 

'.numbered, facing the odd row, or cells 1 to 13. 

At one end of the corridor, that at the left of the audience, 
there is the barred and bolted steel door that leads to the offices 
and the prison yard. At the opposite end of the corridor is an- 
other steel door painted green, the entrance to the electrocution 
chamber. 

_ Standing grasping the doors of their cells, unable to see each 

at other, or pacing the space between the door and the back wall of 

& their cells, are six prisoners. Cell 1 is temporarily. empty. At the 
q) entrance door an armed guard, named D “a 


take—"“a_ cruel, mean, 
ge ee eee ea of 28—leans back in his 
chair keeping a baleful and contemptuous eye on the cells before 


him. 
It is about 9 o’clock in the evening of a May day. At 11 
yy Richard Walters, Cell 7, a “tall, slender, romantic,_good-looking. 


; boy,” about 25 years old, is scheduled to “burn.” Walters, as his 
author sees him, “has_lots-of-guts,is_religious and-conventional; 


has a good sense of hum real_man, too; a blue- 


eyed type inclined i % 
t the moment Walters is beginning to react to an approach- 


ing nervous hysteria. He realizes that he has but a couple of 

hours left, and is trying desperately to appear brave and undis- 

mayed. His voice, in spite of him, rises a note or two above its 

normal pitch when he speaks. 

The other prisoners are doing what they can to help him keep 

6 his spirits up. Red Kirby, his neighbor in Cell 9, is sure Walters 

_y ~ will yet get a stay from the Governor. Such things have hap- 

Ye pened, and Kirby, being a man of 45, “a real bandit with years 

of experience,” feels that he can speak with some authority. He 
alréady has had a couple of stays himself. 


“The Governor gave a couple last week,” calls Red. “No 
reason why you should not get one.” 


“You'll get it, white boy,” echoes Sunny. JacksonNegeofrom_ 
yd ee “You'll get it. Just you keep right on praying.” 
; Oo at: lici 


ant 1 r- 
s @ stifious- On occasion he breaks into song and his voice is deep 
4 and melodious. 
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In Cell 11 Eddie Werner, a “thin, emaciated, ascetic, gray and _ 
bony” little man, who has lost_his mind, recites in a fervent wail 
~parts of a mysterious verse that is never finished— 

“T have seen them come 
I have seen them go—” 


Werner is only awaiting the order of the Lunacy Commission 
to be taken away from the death house. Walters might have 
“gone nuts,” too, but it is too late to try that now. 

. The guards bring in Walters’ last meal. All the prisoners are 
interested in that. Especially Sunny. 


Jackson—What did you ohder, Seven? (A guard opens the 
door, delivers the tray to DRAKE and exits.) 

WALTERS—I ordered a tenderloin steak, baked potatoes, fruit 
cocktail, bread and lots of butter, coffee and some mushroom soup. 
(A guard gives him food through aperture.) 

JacKsonN—That oughta be plenty. 

Watters—Yea, I guess I'll be gettin’ good and onary on my 
way down. 

Jackson—Ah can’t figah how yo’ all came to think of that 
theah mushroom soup. (Scratches his head.) But Ah don’t think 
Ah could eat it if Ah was yo’. 

Watters (testily)—Aw, shut up. I got the chance to eat to- 
night, what I want and all I want, and I’m goin’ to. I’m sorry 
I didn’t order fried turkey and a lot of side dishes. 

Krrsy—tThey’ll give you anything you ask for. 

Mayor (sarcastically)—Yeah. Any reasonable request you 
make now will not be refused you. 

Jacxson—Where do yuh think they got that theah mushroom 
soup from? Is it canned soup? 

Watters (eating)-—I dunno. It tastes too good to tell. 

Jackson—Ah wish Ah had some. 

WattErs—You’ll have it, Thirteen. You'll have all you want. 

Jacxson—Please woan’t ‘yuh stop callin’ me Thirteen? How 
many times .. .? 

- Watters—I'll stop. (Ceases to eat suddenly.) I’m feelin’ 
sick. I don’t think I can finish this all. 


i Someone has sent a handful of cigars for Walters and left no 
name. He divides them with ie type that deseevel ihe uate Fred 
y Mayor, Cell 3. Mears is “of the type that deserves the name. 
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ay, Fred Mayor,” calls Walters shrilly. “I’m gonna ask 
them to let me hold your hand tonight.” 

“The hell they will,” laughs Mayor. 

“Sure they will, and you'll get the juice through you and we'll 
go to hell together.” 

The whole tier laughs at this—all except demented Eddie 
Werner. He goes on with his recitation— 


“The death house’s where they come and go, 
They linger just a little time 
Before they give you the electric chair 
Sentenced for some awful crime—” 


There are shouts and protests. “Fer Christ’s sake, Eddie! 
Have a heart,” cries the unhappy Walters, covering his ears with 
his hands to shut out the dismal verse. But there is no stopping 
Werner— 


“When I hear the lonesome hum of the motor 
That sends the high voltage to your chest, 
I have a sad, unexplainable sensation 
Running through my breast—” 


“God, God, I’ll go mad,” shrieks Walters, and his protests are 
joined by those of Mears. But Guard Drake will do nothing to 
quiet Werner. Drake likes poetry. 

They have changed guards now. O’Flaherty, a kinder man, 
has relieved Drake. And Werner is quiet for the moment. Then 
there is an ominous hum of electric current. The lights grow dim 
and lighten again. The men know what that means. They are 
testing the chair. They have been “playin’ with it all the goddam 
day,” according to Mears, just as though nobody had any nerves. 

They are all nervous now. The ‘hum of the machine has 
brought life closer to them—and death. The current has even 
attacked Walters’ vitals. He doubles with the pain of it. It'll 


? get worse, Red Kirby says. 


“ 


Principal Keeper Callahan and Guard Harris bring itt Tom 

DiAmgr0, a “tough, dapper, curly-haired, short, dark Italian- 
American.” D’Amoro is the new inmate for Cell 1. . 

ie pauses before the door of his cell. It is the conclud- 
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ing gesture of a long-drawn defiance. Harris would hurry him 
in. “What’s your hurry? I got plenty of time,” the Italian 
counters, cynically. And then, with gusto, he spits at the ceiling 
of his “‘ice-box.” 

The others are soon acquainted with D’Amoro. He gives his 
name in response to Mears’ questioning, and admits his offense. 
Yeah, he’s the dago that croaked the cop. 

One by one the others introduce themselves. “My name is 
Mears, Cell 5.” “Fred Mayor, Cell 3.” “Vincent Jackson, in 
the last cell.” “Red Kirby, Cell 9.” 

“Pleased to meet you, fellers. Who’s goin’ to burn tonight?” 

“Number 7,” shrieks Walters. “Seven is gonna burn... 
Richard Walters!” 

Eddie Werner, the demented one, is at his poetry again. They 
explain Eddie to D’Amoro. He is quite in agreement with them 
in thinking that the authorities should get Werner to hell out of 
there! 

There are a few other commissions that Walters has to take 
care of. His money for one thing. He’s only got a coupla-dol- 
lars, but they might as well go to someone. There are no takers 
at first, but finally Vincent Jackson thinks perhaps he might as 
well take the money, seein’ it’s botherin’ Walters. If the stay 
comes he can send it right back— 

There are four packs of cigarettes. They go to Mears and 
Mayor. 

It is getting late. And yet there’s still time for that stay— 

Werner is off again— 


“When I hear the lonesome hum of the motor 
That sends the high voltage to your chest—”’ 


And D’Amoro, the newcomer, catching the hysteria of the mo- 
ment, is yelling his own defense ceaselessly — 

“T couldn’t help killing him. He shot at me on the roof and 
it was either me or him. Now what could I do! If a guy is 
pumpin’ lead at you and you hear the bulls and dicks blowin’ 
their whistles down below in the streets and people shoutin’ and 
ya got a gun, why ya just shoot back. Ya just gotta shoot back.” 

Jackson is singing, low and feelingly— 


“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen, 
Nobody knows but Jesus, 
Nobody knows the trouble—” 
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Keeper Callahan is in with a telegram. It is for Walters. He 
reads it tremblingly and shouts an answer: 

“Hell, no! Tell ’em I said, Hell, no!” 

“Who are you yelling at?’”” demands Callahan. 

“You! You!” shouts Walters. “Tell ’em I said, Hell, no!” 

“That’s what the Governor said for you, too,’ mutters Cal- 
lahan, as he walks out the door. 

Slowly the dread significance of that statement strikes Walters’ 
consciousness. At first he tries not to hear. The others would 
reassure him. He’s a mean skunk, that keeper. He’s just tryin’ 
to frighten Seven. Then Walters knows. And crumples under 
the blow. 

Well, he told ’em Hell no, anyway! That was a telegram from 
the sheriff of some other county askin’ if he and a friend might 
sit in on the execution. And Walters told ’em. The warden had 
explained that he could have five personal witnesses if he wanted 
them, in addition to the five for the State, but— 

Father O’Connors, a priest of 35, “tall, well-built, religious,” 
has come to hear Walters’ prayers. The guard lets him in the 
cell, and as he adjusts the stole about his shoulders Walters 
reads— 

“T confess to Almighty God, to blessed Mary ever Virgin . . . 
to blessed Michael the Archangel . . . to blessed John the Bap- 
tist . . . to the Holy Apostles, Peter and Paul, and to all the 
saints, and to you, Father, that I have sinned exceedingly in 
thought, word and deed, through my fault, through my fault, 
through my own grievous fault. 


. ee Amen. Now, Walters, you believe in 
od? 

Watters—I do, Father. 

O’Connors—In his only Son, Our Lord .. . 

Mayor—Huh! 

Merars—Shh ... Keep quiet. 

O’Connors (continuing )—Forgiveness of sin through the resur- 
rection of the body, and life everlasting? 

Watters—I do, Father. 

O’Connors—Taken the name of God in vain? 

WattTers—I have. 

O’Connors—Committed robbery or adultery? 

WaLTERS—No, never, Father, never. 

O’Connors—Procured, desired or hastened the death of any- 
one? (Watters is still.) Well, have you? 
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Watters—I have, Father, but I didn’t mean it. Honest! I 
didn’t. It was ail an accident. So help me, Jesus. So help me. 
(He commences to sob convulsively but quietly.) 

O’Connors (places his hand on his shoulder consolingly)—God 
is merciful, Walters, to those who have faith. Say a good act of 
contrition. 

WALTERS—Here? 

O’Connors—Yes, begin here. 

Watters (reads)—O, my God, I am heartily sorry for having 
offended Thee and I detest all my sins, because I dread the loss 
of Heaven and the pains of Hell, but most of all because they 
offend Thee, my God, who art all, good and deserving of all my 
love. I firmly resolve, with the help of Thy Grace, to confess my 
sins, to do penance, and to amend my life. Amen. 

O’Connors (as Watters reads)—Dominus noster Jesus 
Christus te absolvat; et ego, auctoritate ipsius, te absolvat (in 
decreasing tones) ab omni vinculo excommincationis, et, interdisti, 
inquintum possum, et tu indignes. Deinde ego te absolve a pec- 
catis tuts, in nomine Patris et Filli, et Spiritus. Amen. All right. 
God bless you. I'll see you later, Walters. 


Father O’Connors is not as successful in stirring the interest of 
the other prisoners. Mayor openly flouts his offers of spiritual 
help and Mears flings back in his face his statements of the peace 
and understanding that comes with faith. Nor is Mears con- 
vinced that Walters is any better off for the help the priest has 
given him. 

“Tt seems to me he’s very brave,” insists Father O’Connors. 

“Brave,” sneers Mears. “Why—how the hell is he brave if 
I’m afraid, too? How is he feeling if my belly is turning over 
with the idea?” 

“He has faith, John, he believes. I wish you would allow me 
to talk to you, too—about God—about—” 

“Listen here, O’Connors—I look at you and I can’t make you 
out. You look like a fellow that’s read books and always kept 
your eyes open. You talk like a three-year old. You want me 
to believe—in what? In another world? So that I shouldn’t 
fear to go on the week of the ninth? Eh? All right. What 
kind of a place is this next world of yours? What’s in it? Did 
anyone ever see it? Where’s your proof that it exists?” 

““You’ve got to have faith—in the Lord, and believe in his Son 
—the Christ—he promised—he died—” 

“That ain’t faith. That’s just closing your eyes and wishing. 
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Say—I’ve been through too much. Maybe I aever went to 
school. Maybe I never had no education, but I’ve thought a lot 
in my time—I had to, and I know this: I got to see it in black 
and white, I got to have two and two make four. I ain’t talkin’ 
myself into nothing. Say, don’t you think I’d like to believe and 
so not be afraid of that in there . . . (gestures to door on right) 
not have to wait, and worry and wait—and go nice and peaceful, 
and smiling and have faith? Why sure—you can talk that way— 
you don’t have to go—you’re not waiting—afraid—afraid .. .” 

“T would have no fear.” 

“You wouldn’t?” 

“Y’m certain I wouldn’t.” 

When the guards, Peddie and Drake, come to prepare Walters 
for the chair they let him bring the rest of his possessions from 
the cell and pass them among his cellmates. There are a few 
oranges, a pipe and a book. 

Now they have shaved Walters’ temples, slit the cloth of the 
left trouser leg and shaved the side of the calf. He will not let 
them shave the crown of his head, even when Drake warns him 
that he will get twice as much juice if he doesn’t, so they soak 
the hair with alcohol. 

He is a subdued and trembling Walters as he is locked back in 
his bare cell. He has joked with the others and promised fre- 
quently to meet them in Hell. He will be brave, all right. He’ll 
do them credit. But it is 10 o’clock. It isn’t easy to forget that. 
It isn’t anything that sucking an orange will help, either. 

“It ain’t that, Red,” Walters admits to Kirby. “You see, I 
just hate to go. I didn’t know I hated anything so bad in all my 
life. I hate to leave you guys.” 

“This old life isn’t any good anyway, Kid. Let’s just hope 
you're goin’ to a better one. Maybe there is a better place some- 
where. There oughta be.” 

Now Walters is in the grip of hysteria again. What if he 
shouldn’t get that stay? What if he shouldn’t? What if he 
shouldn’t? 

Excitedly, faster and faster he repeats the query. Each time 
one of them assures him that he will, he will, he’s sure to get it! 

““Well—just keep by me, you:damn guys.” 

It is a last appeal for support. 

‘Keep stickin’ by me. Tl build me an air-castle—or some- 
thin’, to get my mind off it, off the chair. Hey, tell us how you 


slit his throat, Sunny. Tell us how you ripped up that high 
yaller.” 
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“Lemme "lone, white boy. Ah’m busy prayin’ for you.” 

“Thanks. Keep it up. Ill pray for you later on. Wish I had 
a drink.” 

It is against the rules, but Guard O’Flaherty produces a flask 
and Walters gulps a drink. 

An evangelist has called. He, too, would help to guide the de- 
parting soul. His assurances of salvation are as positivé and as 
peer as Billy Sunday’s. He doesn’t get a great deal of sym- 
pathy. 

“Aw, can that stuff, Aimee MacPherson,” sneers Mayor. 
ae think you can make us believe you’re a man by using 
slang.” 

They have brought Walters the coffee he didn’t drink with his 
last dinner. It quiets his nerves for the moment. 

“Red, you were damned lucky to get that thirty-five-day stay,” 
he tells Kirby. “Boy, I wish I had one. Looks like I ought to 
get one stay, at least. Just one.” 

“Seven, if it was possible for me to do it, I’d give you half of 
mine and we’d both have seventeen and a half days each. I wish 
I could do it.” : 

“You wouldn’t fool me, would you, Red? This ain’t no time to 
do that.” 

“Not right here in town with my shirt on. Of course I got no 
way to prove my statement to you. I can see why you find it 
hard to believe; but just the same, I would do it. I would. I 
wish it was only possible, because I hate like hell to see you go, 
Seven.” 

“T wish you could do it, Red. If you ain’t kiddin’ me.” 

“He ain’t,” insists Mayor. “He’d do it. I believe him.” 

“Ya all think so, guys?” Walters finds it difficult to believe in 
such imagined generosity. 

“Seven, we all think he means what he says,” calls D’Amoro. 

“Well, thanks a lot, Red.” And Walters is deeply pleased. 

Father O’Connors is back. A guard carries a portable altar, 
which is placed in Walters’ cell. The candles are lighted. His 
preparations made, O’Connors leaves, but will be back shortly to 
administer holy communion. 

“Seven, there must be something for you to look forward to,” 
consoles Red Kirby. “It must be better than this life or it 
wouldn’t be worth much. I don’t think any of us is losin’ much 
when we walk to that chair. Anyhow, there’s bound to be a 
Heaven or something, and if there is something or somebody like 
a God, everybody’ll have the opportunity to get in right.” 
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Two reporters have arrived. They are the friendliest, the 
squarest of the lot. They come from the News and the Post. 
Walters had half promised to give them his whole story. He 
hesitates now, but little by little he blurts it out as they stand 
in front of his cell. 


Watters—She wasn’t no kid, like the D.A. said she was. She 
was over sixteen. You see her pictures. (Pauses.) I was makin’ 
pretty good money. I was workin’ then for the town gas com- 
pany, as a meter-reader. I loved her... . 

Frost—You did. (Watters nods.) You really loved her? 

Watters (slowly)—Yes, I did. I was crazy over her, I guess. 
I’d been pretty wild, ya see, and I liked her, so much, I guess, 
because she was so, so . . . clean, a virgin, and very pretty. 

Frost—Then what? 

WatLters—Well ... I wanted to marry her... I asked 
her, ya might not believe me, but I did. I’d have done every- 
thing for her, but she kidded me and teased me along, and I— 
I couldn’t sleep nights. I wanted her so. Well, that day I took 
her ridin’, You won’t believe me, but it’s true . . . true as God. 
I took her ridin’ to elope with her. She asked me where I was 
goin’, I said, “Just ridin’.” And she says, “It’s time to go back,” 
and I laugh and say, “Sure, Ethel, sure. We'll go back, and how.” 
Well, she gets nervous. Ya see, she didn’t give me much credit 
for honest intentions, and that was what . . . (Catches himself.) 
Well, I'll come to that, and here she is gettin’ nervous. So I see 
she’s gotta know and I drive into a side road, and park under a 
tree near a little brook. Well, very slow-like I take out the dia- 
mond engagement ring I had bought for her, and I tell her to shut 
her eyes. She does. I slip the ring on her finger. Now get this, 
cause you woulda done the same. I take and I kiss her hand 
with the ring on it. She opens her eyes and looks at me for a 
second, then she looks at her hand and says softly ... “Oh!” 

Then I kiss her on the mouth, and it was the first time, 
and ... it was... wonderful. It was a nice, clear day, near 
about sunset. She lets me kiss her, but suddenly she begins to 
squirm and yell, “No, no. I don’t want to. Let me go. I hate 
you. Take me home. I hate you. I hate you.” And she rips 
a the ring and throws it into the little brook near us, right outa 
the car. 

Frost (makes a note)—A little brook, eh? 

Brooks (aside to Frost)—Shh. Shh. Well, what happened ? 

Watters (after a slight pause, speaking a bit faster)—I don’t 
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know what. But I think to myself. Aw, what the hell. I’ll give 
her the works. I don’t care, and besides, I was sore. Jeez, figger 
throwin’ away my ring, the ring that would have made her my 
own wife. I was sore. I pulled her out of the car and laid her 
on the grass and just... 

Frost—Forced her. 

WALTERS (speaking quite rapidly now)—Yea. Then she began 
to cry and yell. Then she said, “I'll have you arrested. I’ll have 
you put in jail.” And she called me all kinds of dirty names. 
Well, I don’t know, I was sore. Now get this, cause you would 
have done the same, maybe. I get peeved and I hit her. She 
goes down. (Slight pause.) I’m sure it was that sharp rock under 
her head that did the killin’, cause I couldn’t hit hard enough to 
kill anybody, although maybe I could, but anyway it wasn’t like 
that D.A. said, that I hit her with the rock, but I didn’t mean it 
. . - honest, I didn’t mean it. (Stops abruptly.) 

Brooks—Anything else? Any more? 

Watters (slowly, wearily)—Huh? More? No... buddy 
... l’mtired. (Apologetically.) I don’t feel like goin’ on. , You 
guys know the rest. 

Brooxs—Sure, we do, sure. Well, thanks. Ill do something 
for you some day. 

Waters—See what you can do for my mother. Will ya? 

Frost—Sure we will. We'll run her a newspaper fund... 
O.K.? 

Watters—Gee. Thanks. 

Frost—Well, so long. Good luck. 

Watters—So long, fellers. Thanks a lot for comin’. 

Brooxs—So long. 


Walters is still hopeful of that stay. The warden’s secretary 
has promised him that he will stand right by the telephone. But— 

Here is Principal Keeper Callahan with the death warrant. He 
has to read that. It is one of the rules. There is no life in Cal- 
lahan’s voice as he begins— 

“People of the State of Oklahoma vs. Richard Walters. State 
of Oklahoma, County of Elmira. To the Agent and Warden of 
the Keystone Prison at Keystone, Oklahoma. Whereas, at a trial 
term of the County Court, held in and for—” 

The voice drones on to the signature: “James Carney Leffing- 
worth, County Judge of Elmira County, Oklahoma, presiding.” 

“That’s all, Seven. Anything you want to say, say now. ‘Your 
mother asked me to get your last words for her.” 
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“I'd send her a telegram if I had the money, but I gave it all 
away to Thirteen.” 

Thirteen passes a bill back and Callahan writes the telegram. 

“Tell her I’m laughin’, and jokin’, and singin’. Tell her I’m 
thinkin’ of her. Tell her I’m all right. All right. Got that? 
That my thoughts are all of her .. .” 

Callahan has gone. The guard has lighted a cigarette for 
Walters. Jackson is praying hard for him now, and Walters is 
trying desperately to hold on, as he said he would. He even tries 
to sing a little— 


“A little white light will lead you to my blue heaven. 
A smiling face, a fireplace, a cozy room—” 


The tune is pathetically off key. The song is soon finished. 
Kirby and D’Amoro have voiced their last hope that if Wal- 
ters has to go he will take it like a man and Walters has prom- 
ised. 

“They say that a fellow has never died here who didn’t show 
weakness,” he tells them. “I’m going to show them that I can go 
like aman. I can, all right! I can! I can!” 

A guard brings the keys to the green door. The priest follows. 
In Walters’ cell he administers the Holy Communion. 

“Our Father, who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name—” 

The priest repeats the Lord’s prayer. Walters continues after 
him. 

“Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are hid; cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit—” 

With an effort the prayer is finished. There is still another. 
Father O’Connors is a gentle prompter. 

“O Lord Jesus, God of my heart, and life of my soul,” cries 
Walters, until his voice breaks and the sobs come. “Oh, Jesus 
Christ, get me out of here,” he calls, desperately; “don’t let me 
go, don’t let me die—” 

Again the gentle priest inspires a new and desperate courage. 
Walters’ voice strengthens as he repeats the passages. And now 
the prayers are finished and Father O’Connors has taken his 
stand in front of the green door. Book in hand, he is reading 
softly aloud. 

“I hate to go but it looks like it’s gotta be done,” calls Walters. 

“Don’t give up hope,” repeats the ever hopeful Kirby. 
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Watters—I still got hopes but they’re gettin’ weak. 

WERNER—Ho . . . Imes. When your time draws near, less 
than one hour. 

Watters—Light me a cigarette. (There is a tense air of ex- 
pectancy that grows heavier and heavier. More and more intense. 
One can almost feel it, touch it.) Let me out with the boys, 
O’Flaherty, I wanna tell ’em all good-bye. 

O’FLaHERTY—I can’t do it, Seven. I would if I could, but 
it would be against the rules. I’m awful sorry. I wish I could. 

WALTERS (with attempted nonchalance)—Oh, I don’t care; 
’sall right. (He is given one.) I’m not takin’ it as hard as I 
thought I'd be. I’m pretty nervous though; I never had any- 
thing to do with electricity before. Wonder how it feels? 
Wonder if a guy knows anything? I hope it won’t take long. 
They say Skippy Woodworth turned all his insides red from 
the burning. His brain, too. Is that right about them keepin’ 
the brains here in the hospital for findin’ out things? I don’t 
think my insides’ll turn red. They got it perfected by now. 
Skippy was a long time ago. I hope my insides don’t turn 
PEG we « 

Mayor—Aw, ya never know what hits ya. It’s all over in a 
few shakes. Brace up. 

WALTERS (speaking in a sort of strange monotone)—Ya know 
it’s funny. I was worse at my trial than I am now. I almost 
broke down at my trial. I lost fifteen and a half pounds, while 
my case was in court. (Suddenly, as if in anguish.) Give me 
some more coffee, fer Christ’s sakes! 

Mayor—Oh, my God! 

Watters (Guard gives him coffee.)—Huh! Well, here’s to 
the old death house, boys! 

CALLAHAN (enters with more guards. Cell 7 is unlocked by 
one.)—All right, Seven. Let’s go. (Seven exits cell slowly.) 

WALTERS (wavers, but the guards hold him on either side. 
Gulps and swallows with dificulty)—Good-bye, Sunny. I won’t 
shake hands. It’s bad luck. 

Jacxson—Good-bye, Mr. Walters. Ah hope mah prayers done 
yuh some good. ; 

Watters (crosses to Eleven)—Good-bye, Eddie. I don’t know 
which of us is better off. i 

WERNER—Good-bye, son. Farewell. (Beckons him with his 
finger to come closer.) 

WALTERS (interrupts)—O. K., Eddie. 
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Kirsy—Good-bye, kid. Stand right up. 

Watrrers—Huh. I think I’m doin’ about as well as you would 
do. ° 

Kirspy—I know you are. 

WattEers—Good-bye. 

Krrsy—S'long. Don’t fergit to hold it. 

Watters (as he crosses slowly to Five, he looks down upon 
his split trouser leg)—Huh. They split my pants, and I don’t 
like it much. This is a new style boys. How do you like it? 
Hello, Five. Give me a drag, will ya? (The guards seize him, 
as he bends over to take a puff.) Don’t worry. I ain’t gonna run 
away. 

Merars—Good-bye, Seven. Stay with ’em. 

Watters—I’ll make it. Good-bye, Killer John Mears. 

Mrars—Good-bye, Richard Walters. Give ’em my best re- 
gards. (Laughs.) Laugh at ’em. 

Watters—I will. I will. I can do it. Good-bye, Freddie. 
I hope you get a stay. 

Mavor—Hope so. Good-bye. Ill meet ya in two weeks. 
Wait for me. 

Watrers—Uh-huh. S’long. Glad I met ya, One. 

D’Amoro—Likewise. Good-bye. (WALTERS is now again held 
by the guards.) 

Watters—This is the last mile. (He is now at the green door, 
the PRINCIPAL KEEPER, CALLAHAN and the Priest behind him 
and a guard in front. The guard unlocks the green door, yanks 
at it but it fails to open. Almost hysterically.) Say, Five. They 
can’t get the damned door open. What d’ya think of that? 

Mears—Take those keys and open it for ’em, Seven. (Laughs.) 

Watters (slowly)—I’d stay right here until next Christmas 
before I’d open it for em. (The door is finally opened.) Well, 
it’s open. I’ll say good-bye to everybody again. So long, every- 
body. (Cries of “good-bye,” “so long,” etc.) I wish Tm the 
last one who ever sits in that goddam, bastard chair. (He exits. 
The lights suddenly grow dim after a pause and the whine of 
the motor is heard. There is a pause. Then Mayor breaks 
down and sobs.) 

Mears (as the lights go dim again)—They’re givin’ him the 
juice again. (Shouts in a terrible rage.) What the hell are they 
tryin’ to do? Cook him? 
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ACT II 


Two weeks later the inmates of the death house are the same. 
Sunny Jackson has been moved into Cell 7 and is playing a 
game of checkers with Red Kirby in Cell 9. The checker board 
is on a stool in the corridor placed in front of the partition 
dividing the cells. The men can both reach it through the bars, 
but neither can see the other. 

Mayor, Werner, Mears and D’Amoro are either leaning idly 
against their cell doors or are stretched out on their bunks. It 
is late afternoon and a descending sun shines thinly through the 
cell windows at back. It is the day appointed for Mayor’s execu- 
tion. 

Mayor is still outwardly calm. He has a pain over his heart, 
he admits to Mears, but he is hoping he will stand up. What 
is he thinking of? Of his girl mostly. His girl Elaine— 

Elaine hasn’t been to see him lately. She’s sick. She'll be 
giving birth any day-now. But it won’t be a nameless kid 
she’ll be having. Fred and Elaine were hitched in court, right 
after the sentence, he is quick to register. They’re married, all 
right. And Elaine— 

The name starts the crazed Werner reciting poetry again. 


“Klaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat—” 


This time Werner does not irritate Mayor. He likes this 
poem. He learned it once in high school. It’s about King 
Arthur and his knights. 


‘High in her chamber, up on a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Launcelot—” 


Werner can’t remember more than that. They would all like 
him to go on now, but he can’t remember. Keeper Callahan is 
in with a notice from the warden. It concerns the appeal of 
Mayor’s case and, according to the rules, it has to be read, 
whether Mayor wants to hear it or not. The notice expresses 
the warden’s regret that the appeal has been denied. The original 
sentence of death will be carried out. 


Mavor (after a pause)—You know, I once read, that when 
a man is about to die, he was drowning in this story, that he’d 
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give anything in the world to live just another minute. He’d 
give anything. What do you think of that, Five? 

Merars—Huh? I wasn’t listenin’. 

D’Amoro—I believe that, Three. 

Mayor—lIt said that if a drowning man could have just a 
square yard of earth in the middle of an ocean, he’d be satisfied 
to stay there all his life instead of dyin’ just that minute. 

Mears—That’s right. 

Mayor—I’m afraid to die, honest. I got everything to live 
for. I got a good family, I got a good trade, and I got a won- 
derful girlk Why do I have to—die? I’m too young—I ain’t 
lived at all. (Pause.) I always wanted to travel and see the 
world and I never got the chance. I worked so God damn hard. 
First I was a porter, when I was fifteen, and I had to leave school 
when my mother died. Then I was a shipping clerk, bossing 
fifteen men, and makin’ good money. 

Krrspy—But you did kill him, didn’t you? I hope you ain’t 
claimin’ to us that you’re innocent. 

Mayor (wearily)—No, I don’t claim that. I admit it. I 
shot him... . 

D’AmMoro—Why? 

Mayor (repeats)—Why! Why! Christ! I don’t know. I 
was nuts. Yeah. Why did I? Oh, sweetheart, my sweet girl! 
Poor kid, first she’s my sweetheart, then she’s my wife, and right 
ey she’s got to be my widow— Oh—Jesus—why—why the 
hell— 

Mears (slowly)—Sweetheart—wife and widow—all in three 
minutes... . 

Mayor (dully)—Sweetheart—wife—widow. .... (Drake 
laughs.) 

Kirpy—Brace up, Three, don’t let that screw laugh at ya. 

Merars—Shut your mug, screw. 

DrakEe—Shut yourself, Mears. You don’t give orders. You 
take ’em! 

JAackson—That white boy’s lower than whale dung. 

Drake—All right. Tl see you burn yet. 

JAckson—You keep your mouth shut, or you'll be feeling my 
black hands on your throat. 

Drake—Wouldn’t you like to, Boogey. 

Kirsy—If that nigger ever got you between his hands, you’d 
need Holy Communion quick. 

Jackson—Need something. 
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Mayor has got out a picture of Elaine. He is proud of that 
picture. He wants the others to see it. Both Mears and 
D’Amoro agree that Elaine’s a fine-looking girl. Mayor would 
go on talking about Elaine, but there are other thoughts that 
keep crowding in—thoughts of how Walters took it when it came 
his time, singin’ ten minutes before, and makin’ cracks about 
waitin’ for Christmas when they couldn’t get the door open. 

Nerve? That wasn’t nerve! Not as Killer Mears sees it. 
They’re all scared stiff, swears Mears. They could save juice 
on a lot of ’em if they’d examine them before the switch is pulled. 


Jackson—I suah didn’t wanna see that fellah Waltahs go. 

Kirpy—That’s all right. You'll meet him in Heaven, Sunny. 

Jackson—I’m thinkin’ I won’t even meet him, nor you, nor 
any white man up in Heaven, Red Boy. You know that song— 
I got shoes, you got shoes, goes like this—(Begins to sing.)—All 
Gawd’s chillum got shoes. When Ah git to Heaven Ah’m gonna 
put on my shoes and Ah’m gonna walk all over God’s Heaven— 
Well, that song is all one grand lie—and it’s a fool nigger that 
believe it. Don’t you all know theah is two Heavens, one foah 
the white man and one foah the black man. Why, if I could 
sneak mah way into that theah white man’s Heaven by accident 
or somepin’—why youah keepahs up there would say to me— 
What for you want in this Heaven, anyhow? Who told you to 
come heah? Don’t you all know this ain’t youah place? Git 
ovah in your own nigger Heaven long by that theah toilet, you 
black bastard, before youah is sent to nigger Hell. 

Kirpy—What—have you got a hell—too—for the niggers? 

Jackson (bitterly)—Suah—suah there is a nigger hell. Do 
you think they’re gonna let us fry in the same fiah with yoh all? 
—No, sir, never no fry. 


Guard Harris has brought in Mayor’s supper. He passes it 
on to Drake and Drake takes it over to Mayor’s cell. As he 
turns to go back to his station at the door Killer Mears’ arms 
shoot out and circle his neck in a vise-like grip. 

Drake is helpless. He struggles briefly. Slowly his body sags 
toward the floor. 

Mears reaches through the bars, takes the prostrate guard’s 
gun and keys and quickly lets himself out. 

“Tt’s a quarter past five, men,” he calls to the others in muffled, 
excited tones; “we gotta work fast. We ain’t got no time to 
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waste. Just watch me! I’m the leader. I’m runnin’ this!” 
He unlocks Cell 7. “Come out, Sunny!” 

Jackson—lI’m with yuh, Boss. 

Mears (unlocks Cell 3)—Come on out, Mayor. 

Mayor—Mears, Mears. You’re a man, Mears. 

Mears—All right. Keep your shirt on. Don’t get excited. 
(Unlocks Cell 1.) All right, One, out. Maybe you won’t be 
sittin’ on that chair on the 29th. 

Kirpy—Maybe he won’t live to see the 29th. 

Merars—Sure, maybe he won’t, but what of it. What’s the 
matter? Ain’t you joinin’ with us? 

Krrpy—The warden’s a pretty good skate, Mears, you 
shouldn’t try to make trouble for him or if you do, do it your- 
self, an’ don’t be draggin’ us in with you. 

Merars—Draggin’ yuh in? Why, you old heel. You oughta 
fall on your knees and beg me for the chance to let you in on 
this. 

Kirsy—But the warden... 

Mears (interrupting)—To hell with the warden. (Domi- 
nantly.) Come on out now and join with us. (Slight pause.) 
Or, would you like to burn better? Didn’t ya see enough? Ask 
Three here how he felt walkin’ outa that cell instead of walkin’ 
into that place. (Points.) How do ya feel, Mayor? 

Mayor—I can breathe now. I feel like I been born again. 
Let’s get to work, Killer. 

Kirpy—An’ if we get shot? 

Mears—So ya will. At least you'll get it suddenly, when you 
don’t expect it. At least you won’t be hearin’ a goddam clock 
beatin’ away the minutes of your life. You won’t have to walk 
up to it, and have a priest tellin’ you to make yourself ready 
for God. ° 

Kirsy—All right, Mears. I wasn’t against yuh. I was only 
tryin’ to look at it reasonable. I’m with yuh. 


Werner won’t come, even after Mears has beaten him. And 
Mears thought he was faking that crazy stuff. Well, let him 
stay locked in. And D’Amoro—D’Amoro is ready to join, but 
he would also like to have a hand in running the show—until 
Mears sticks a gun under his chin and advises him to keep his 
mouth shut and do as he is told. 

Drake, the hated guard, still dazed by the effect of the choking, 
is thrown into one of the cells. With Mayor and Jackson, Mears 
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makes a hasty search of the outer office. Then he outlines his 
immediate plan. 

“Nobody in there yet,” he reports. ‘“We got the doors bolted 
down. Guess they’re in the office next door. Now all of you 
remember. Got to rush. Sudden, quick. Before they can pull. 
D’Amoro, Kirby, stay, here. Git yourself one of those iron stools. 
Git stools, everybody. Remember don’t hit too hard, fellows, 
I want ’em alive. 

The three—Mayor, Jackson and Mears—have gone again to 
the outer office. D’Amoro and Kirby await results inside. 

A moment later there are the sounds of shots and a fight in 
the office. Then the priest, O’Connors, Guards Peddie and 
O’Flaherty march into the room, followed by Mayor with two 
guns leveled at them. Keeper Callahan and Guard Harris come 
next, with Mears guarding them. 

“Come on, ya damn screws. Git in there,” commands Mears. 
“Put yer hands up, everybody. Frisk ’em, men. Get their cart- 
ridges. That’s what we need.” 

Quickly the captives.are searched. Their own handcuffs are 
put on them. Their money is appropriated. Their advice is 
profanely spurned. 

Mears has no time to listen to priest’s talk. Nor has he any 
fear of Callahan now. They may as well save their breath. 
Mears goes on with his orders. 


Mrars—-D’Amoro! Mayor! ‘You two get to work loosening 
them bars in Cell 7. I gotta have one window clear. Don’t 
stand looking at me! Grab that stool or something. 

Mavor—I saw an axe on the wall in the office—near the fire 
extinguisher. That would be... 

Mears—That’s it, boy. Get it and get a pencil and some 
paper while you’re in there. (Mayor exits. To the others.) 

O’Connors—You do not know what you are doing, John. 
The law demands— 

Mrars—lI have every right—I’m the law now! 

D’Amoro—Say, Boss; where’s Sunny? 

Merars—What? 

D’Amoro—The nigger—where is he? 

Merars—Dead. 

D’Amoro—Oh. (Pause.) Did you get them all? The screws? 

Mrars—No—two got away. (Noise outside, voices, shouts, 
footsteps running.) Get on those windows, fellows. Plug any- 
body you see. We got almost three hours before it gets dark. 
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D’Amoro (suddenly, loudly)—Get down, Kirby. (He shoots.) 
I got ’em. The damn screw—had a sure bead on you. 

Krirsy—Jeez. Thanks. One hand watches the other. Eh? 

D’Amoro—Sure. That’s the idea. 

Mayor (enters carrying axe, and pencil and paper)—Here it 
is, Killer. Which window? 

Mears—Give it to One. (Mayor gives axe to D’Amoro.) 
Get those bars out, Tom, but keep low. Don’t take no chances. 
(D’Amoro gets to work. Mears to Mayor.) Sit down—write. 
Warden—We the convicts of the death house (The convicts at 
the windows listen attentively, much interested. CALLAHAN and 
O’Connors lean forward from the floor; the imprisoned guards 
come close to the bars of their respective cells; shooting outside 
has ceased.) demand our liberty. We'll take with us O’Connors 
and your brother-in-law, the principal keeper. (Repeating.) 
Plenty of gas and oil—good tires. Four hours’ start—no double 
crossing. Then we'll drop your men safely. 

D’Amoro—We can. (Shots outside.) 

Mears—Now—If we do not get these conditions in full by 
. . - 9 o’clock tonight we’re goin’ to kill one of your guards. 
Signed. The C. C.’s of the Death House. 


Harris is the most frightened of the guards. That threat to 
kill a guard sends him into hysterics. But Mears pays no atten- 
tion to his wailing, save occasionally to shut him up. * 

There is a white flag being waved from the other side of the 
prison yard. The warden’s men want to get the body of the 
guard D’Amoro has shot. 

Mears lets them come for the body and calls down to them 
from Kirby’s cell. 

“Hey—there below. I’m throwin’ a note down. Give it to 
Warden Stone. Tell him I want quick action. No funny works 
—a big closed car. Remember—I mean business. Now get 
back pronto and don’t come near here unless you feel like being 
buried. Git! (To the men.) Shoot back, fellows, but be easy 
on your bullets.” 

Now Mears has apportioned the bullets. There are forty or 
fifty of them. He holds out six—one for each of the rebels if 
needed. 

From across the yard comes the rattle of machine guns. 

“Well, men, it’s on!” shouts Mears. “The war’s begun! 
Shoot—you bastards—shoot!” 

There is a wail from the crazed Eddie Werner. The shriek 
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of the prison siren gradually rises above the din of the firing. 
The curtain falls. 


ACT TIT 


Two hours later the death house shows the effects of the 
battle. Cell windows are chipped, empty cartridge shells are 
scattered over the corridor floor. 

Mears, a wound in his cheek on which the blood has dried, 
paces the corridor “like a caged leopard.” Mayor is on watch 
at the window of Cell 7. D’Amoro on guard below him. Calla- 
han and O’Connors, still handcuffed, are sitting in front of the 
door to the execution chamber. The imprisoned guards, Harris, 
Peddie, O'Flaherty and Drake, are two in a cell, and talking 
excitedly among themselves. 

Kirby is the first to mention the time, though Mears has been 
looking anxiously at his watch with increasing frequency. 

It is 9:35. The note read 9:30. If nothing was heard by 
9:30 a guard was to be killed. 

“Are you going to do it?” demands Kirby. 

“Don’t you know me, Red?” 

“Then—who’s first?” 

“We'll take that guy Drake first.” 

Kirby is sent to relieve Mayor. Mayor is told to bring Drake 
out. The guard is brought protestingly from his cell. He can’t 
understand. He won’t believe Mears means to kill him, even 
after he hears the terms of the note. 

There is no hesitancy on Mears’ part. He always has hated 
Drake, the skunk. Seeing him grovel now fills the killer with 
loathing. He kicks and drags him into a cell. He doesn’t want 
to litter up the corridor. 

“T hope Tl miss you the first time, Drake,” sneers Mears, 
“so you'll have to go through it a second time.” 

There is a shot. Drake crumples up in the cell. 

“I had to hit him on the first shot, Callahan,” Mears explains 
to the staring keeper. “I couldn’t afford to miss him. We'll 
throw him out the window.” 

A dull thud follows the pushing of Drake’s body through the 
cell window from which D’Amoro has broken out the bars. There 
is a note pinned to the body. This message reads that unless the 
warden accepts the terms of the death house men another guard 
will be killed at 10. It is now 9:55, 

Kirby isn’t weakening. He wants Mears to realize that. But - 
he isn’t quite satisfied that they are right in taking another 
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chance. Look at it, for instance, from the warden’s end, sug- 
gests Red. He’s got a lot to lose—his job, and his reputation, 
and perhaps a little graft. There’s bound to be an investiga- 
tion and ugly things come out in investigations. He’s got a 
job to consider, too. 

“Don’t you forget, too, that outside all those items I men- 
tioned that that warden is sent here to keep us guys in here. 
That’s his job. He can’t go back on the men who give him the 
job—he can’t—” 

“Tt’s 10 o’clock, Red.” Mears speaks quietly. “Get this guy 
Peddie out here.” 

There are wails of protest from Peddie. He’s got a wife and 
kids! Why not take a bachelor? Peddie’s only twenty-nine, 
he cries. That’s too young to die! 

Mears is relentless. Kirby can’t drag Peddie from the cell. 
In his panic the guard has thrown himself on the floor and is 
clinging to the steel uprights of the bed. Mears decides to shoot 
him where he lies. He raises his pistol and fires. The gun 
clicks, but there is no report. : 

This situation calls for an investigation of the ammunition. 
A count of bullets reveals only the six that Mears is holding in 
reserve and a few held by the others. 

“We should have been more careful,” suggests Kirby. 

“We been here five hours,’ Mears ruminates. “If we had 
enough bullets we could hold out a couple of days, easy.” A 
second later his decision is made. ‘“‘All right,” he agrees. “We'll 
play our ace now, before we’re caught with our pants down.” 

The ace is Callahan. There are six bullets left. One for 
Callahan and five for the men. Mears goes into conference with 
Kirby. Which of the guards shall they send with a message 
to the warden? 

O’Flaherty is picked. A white guy, O’Flaherty, now brought 
from the cell, pale and trembling, thinking he may be the one 
to follow Drake. 

“Jesus—John—you ain’t gonna do me, are ya?” 

“No. Come here. Ya see we mean business, don’t ya?” 
O’Flaherty sees. ‘Well, I’m leaving ya go—free; but I want 
you to tell that warden something, and I want you to tell him 
right. You know what was written on those notes, don’t ya?” 


O’FLAHERTY (nods quickly)—Yes, I know. I _ heard. 
(O’FLAHERTY is frightened by MeEars’ quiet desperation.) 
Mears (between his teeth)—Well, I want you to tell that 
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warden that he ain’t got no chicken-hearted sons-of-bitches here 
. . . that I’m prepared to Carry out in every particular every- 
thing I say I’m gonna do. See? 

O’ FLAHERTY (breathing heavily)—Yeah. Sure. 

Mears (only pausing for breath)—You tell him—now remem- 
ber this—tell him that we got four men in here. Four—live— 
men. The guards Harris, and Peddie— 

Harris (interrupting wildly)—No, no, not me! Not me! 
Don’t let them kill me. Mears! Mears! 

Mears (continuing after looking at Harris for a minute )— 
The priest and the principal keeper, his own brother-in-law. 
Tell him I’m going to kill every one of them. I’m prepared to 
kill every one of them. Hear that? 

O’FLAHERTY (assenting; he cannot speak) —Mm. Mmm. 
Mmm. 

Mears (without stopping)—Remember, if he don’t come 
through with my demands, if he don’t come through, say that 
Callahan goes in half an hour. (Examines his watch.)  Princi- 
pal Keeper Callahan at 10:45 o'clock. Get it? An” tell him 
I want that car in A-1 condition. Perfect. No funny works. 
See? 

O’FLAHERTY (relieved that this is the end of the torture) — 
Yeah. Everything. I’ll remember every blessed word. I thank 
ye for this, John. I'll never fergit ye for this. I’m thinkin’ of 
retirin’ anyway. My pension is beginning in a few months now, 
and— 

Mears (interrupts abruptly) —AN right. Beat it. Let O’Fla- 
herty out. An’ don’t get hurt when you’re openin’ that door. 
Keep him in front of ya. 


They watch O’Flaherty as he makes his way across the prison 
yard. Nervously they await results. No one appears. 

“Get ready, Callahan,” warns Mears. 

“Mep” 

“Yes, you. In fifteen minutes now—at 10:45. I just want 
to give you a taste of what we get in here. I want you to know 
that when this big hand here gets to 10:45 (Shows him the time- 
piece.) you’re gonna get a thirty-eight size piece of lead in your 
head. See?” 

“You don’t mean that, Mears? You don’t mean you're going 
to do that? Without a goddam chance—” 

“Huh! J never meant anything more in my life, Callahan. 
Didn’t ya hear what I told O’Flaherty, that I meant what I 
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said? Now, listen, I’m willin’ to give ya.a chance though I 
hate the guts in all of ya. You write what you want to the 
warden, and tell him whatever you like, but remind him that 
he’s got to 10:45 to make up his mind.” 

“All right. Give me a pencil.” 

Mayor volunteers to hold the paper while Callahan, trembling, 
manages to write the note: 

“Stanley: Get me out of this. Mears’ desperate. Give them 
what they want, or I’m a dead man at 10:45. Stan—for Rose’s 
sake. My blood’ll be on your head. Frank Callahan.” 

They have waved the shirt that is their flag of truce. They 
have dropped the note. Now it has been picked up and taken 
back to the warden. 

Presently a trusty, his hands held above his head, is seen 
crossing the yard. He comes with a message for Mears. The 
warden is sending word that he can’t give Mears what he wants. 
“He says he can’t do nothin’,” the trusty reports. “He just 
wants to call quits. He won’t do ya anything for this if ya 
stop . . . immediately.” 

“Tell that guy to go to hell,” is Mears’ answer. 

Let them all go to hell. The warden. The militia. Callahan. 
All of them. 

Nor is Mears moved by Father O’Connors’ appeal that he 
reconsider and give the warden a chance. Why should he? 
Mears wants to know that. ‘He’s only gonna give me the 
electric chair. He’s only gonna kill me. What do ya want me 
to do? Get down on my knees and thank him? 


O’Connors—That’s his job—his duty— 

Mears—All right. This is my duty. To show the world 
that I don’t like it. To show the world that I object to it. Do 
ya think I wanna die? You think I ain’t a human being? Ya 
think I don’t wanna live? Ya think it’s very nice to wait in 
that goddam cell, day after day, week after week, month after 
month, and see men die, one after another, see lights go dim, 
hear the whine of that lousy motor, and wait, and wait and die 
a million times every goddam minute? 

O’Connors—But, what did you start all this for? You have 
brains enough to know he will never let you through—even if 
you killed the whole force— 

Mears (passionately)—Because I wanna show them. I wanna 
show them what it means. To die. I want to show what a man, 
what men will go through not to die. Do ya think these men 
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here got any hopes of gettin’ through? Do you? No. Do you 
think I got any? No! First we wanna show ’em, and second 
we wanna die like men, not like rats in a trap. That’s why. 
Like men— (Stops abruptly and glances at his watch.) It’s 
10:37, Callahan. How does it feel? Do you think you under- 
stand a little bit of what we feel? Now? 

CaLLanHaN—Christ, Father. I’ve been working together with 
him for twenty years. Why, we’re pals. I’m his own brother- 
in-law. He can’t let me go this way. He can’t. It’s murder, 
Father. No. He wouldn’t. What does it mean to him? A 
job. That’s all. 

O’Connors—It’s his duty, Frank. 

CaLLanaNn—Duty? (Slowly.) To hell with it. 

O’Connors—If these men succeed in obtaining their freedom 
this way— 

CALLAHAN (angrily)—Well, what the hell of it? Isn’t it 
better to let four men free than to have four of us killed? Isn’t 
it better? They can catch them later on. These men are not 
going out to blow up the world. They only want to get away. 
That’s all. They only want to get away 

O’Connors—But, it’s setting a precedent—it would destroy 
the morale. Prisons couldn’t exist without morale, without— 

CALLAHAN (suddenly shouting )—Who in hell cares for morale 
or precedents, when it means our lives? Your life and my life! 

O’Connors—No. They couldn’t shoot me. A priest of God! 
No! 

_ CartaHan—You don’t think so? Well, ask him. Ask him. 
What are you afraid of? Is O’Connors next to go, or isn’t he? 
(Mears nods.) 

Merars—What’sa matter? What are ya afraid of? You're a 
believer. There’s another world. A heaven. Quiet there. You’re 
in God’s path, ain’t ya? Christ. He died for you, for mankind. 
Can’t you die for us? 

WERNER (reciting )— 


I fight alone, and win or sink, 
I need no one to make me free 
I want no Jesus Christ to think 
That he could ever die for me! 


Harris—Don’t let them kill me! Mears! Mears! 
O’Connors (stares dully at Mars). 
Merars—Callahan—you got about three minutes to live. Three 
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minutes. They stopped firin’ to see what we'll do. The whole 
world is waitin’ to see if we got the nerve to kill you. If we 
got the nerve to kill the P.K. of a prison and a priest of God. 
Huh! We'll show ’em. 2 

D’Amoro (with fire)—Show ’em. 

Mayvor—We'll show ’em that being murdered is not so nice. 

CALLAHAN—Listen—Mears—I want you to know— 

Merars—How do you feel, now? How many times did you 
read a death-warrant? How many times did you give the elec- 
trician the death-signal? Eh? How many guys did you hold a 
hose to, or laced up in a strait-jacket, eh? 

CALLAHAN—Mears! Men! Listen to me. For Christ’s sake! 
I only worked here. I didn’t put you here— 

Mears—Why the hell did you have to work here? 

Mavor (sneering)—What would you like to have for your 
supper, Keeper? Nothing will be refused you that’s reasonable. 
‘D’Amoro—Who would you like to have for your witnesses? 

CaLLAHAN—Stop! Stop! For God’s sake! He can’t! Stan! 
I’m the father of her children— 

Mavor—And I’m a father, too. I’ve never even seen my kid. 

Mrars—You’ve got two minutes, Principal Keeper, say your 
prayers. So ya wanta live, eh, well, so do I. I want to live. 
I want to be free. I want to see an ocean again. I want to 
walk in the sun. I want to lay with a woman again. One minute, 
Callahan. Do you feel your guts turnin’ over like I have? 

WERNER— 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air. 


CaLLAHAN—AII right, Mears. Where do I stand? 
Mears (looking at watch)—Right where you are. (He fires.) 


Callahan’s body falls into Cell 7. Father O’Connors softly 
intones prayers for the dead. 

“IT suppose—I’m next?” the priest inquires. 

“You are, O’Connors.” 

But now rebellion within rebellion is started. D’Amoro won’t 
stand for any guy’s shootin’ a priest. That’s a lousy trick But 
a sharp blow in the stomach from Mears’ gun quiets D’Amoro. 

They have thrown Callahan’s body into the yard, now, and as 
the guards come to take it away Mears shouts his decision that 
the priest shall be next to go. It is the quiet Mayor who rebels 
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this time. And the cowed D’Amoro has recovered strength 
enough to add fresh protest. It’s bad luck to kill a priest. 

Mears weakens. Perhaps— Well, they’ll not kill O’Connors— 
but they’ll send word they’re going to. Maybe that will work. 

Mayor is at the window with the message when a sniper from 
across the yard gets him. He falls back with a groan. Though 
they try to revive him when he talks his thoughts are rambling. 
But he thinks it was a lousy trick—to wave a flag of truce and 
ae shoot a guy. Mayor is in miserable pain and pleading for 

elp. 

O’Connors offers to do what he can. He knows a little some- 
thing of surgery. Mears takes off the priest’s handcuffs. He 
would like to help Freddy Mayor, Mears would. 

Now a guard is sneaking across the yard with a box or some- 
thing. And another guy a little way behind him. It’s dynamite! 
They’re bringing dynamite to blow up the Death House! 

Two of the precious bullets are sent after the guards. Mears 
gets them both but not until after they have planted the dyna- 
mite. ‘ 

An explosion rocks the building. No one is killed but the 
lights are out. Wires broken. 

Now Father O’Connors is making another plea. It is for 
Mayor this time. The boy is suffering terribly. Mears can help 
him if he will give up now. The doctors can probably save 
Mayor if they can get him to the hospital. The boy will go mad 
with pain if they don’t. 

But what will it amount to if they do save him? Mears wants 
to know that. To get him well—to get him good and healthy— 
so they can kill him again? There’s not choice in that. 

The pain is too much for Freddy Mayor. He can’t stand 
pain. Yet he wouldn’t have Mears give up on his account. 
That wouldn’t be fair. 

“We're pretty near licked anyway, Freddy,” Mears admits. 

“It won’t do no good,” Mayor protests. ‘I’m goin’ out like 
a light—” 


Mrars—O’Connors says not for a long time, Freddy—it’ll be 
hard— 

Mayor (with fine simplicity)—You don’t understand—I 
couldn’t go through it again—waiting—lI’ve suffered so these 
last few weeks—you can’t imagine—I couldn’t do it again— 
don’t make me—help me— 

Mears (softly)—What can I do, kid? 
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Mayor (deliberately)—Don’t you know, Killer Mears? 

Mears (after a pause)—That’s a tough one, Freddy—that’s 
an awful tough one. 

Mayor—My eyes are closed—and I’m thinkin’ of Elaine— 
Elaine and the kid—I think I know what it looks like—I’m 
thinkin’ of ’em both—John— (There is a muffled shot—and 
silence. After an interval Mears emerges from the cell.) 

WERNER— 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air— 


Mears (standing in door of Cell 7)—Christ, do you think I 
wanted to do that? Well, what the hell are you waiting for? 
Get on those windows. We haven’t given up yet. 

Kirpy—What’s the use. There’s only two bullets now. 

Mears—Yeah. That’s right. I’d forgotten. 

Kirsy (pause)—Well. 

Mears (looking him straight in the eye)—Well—what? 

Krrpy—Well—maybe—we oughta wave a shirt. 

Mears (snapping)—What for? 

Kirpy—Well— (then blurting it out) we’re through, ain’t we? 
We're all through. 

Mears (repeating mechanically)—Through? 

Kirsy (more confidently)—You don’t think we got a chance 
this way. (No answer.) But, if we pack in right now while 
there’s still time, we’re all right, maybe. Let’s figure it out rea- 
sonable. It pays sometimes to figure a thing out before. 

Mears (half-listening—thinking of something). 

Kirsy (quickly, earnestly)—Well, look. They can’t give us 
more than the chair on our original sentence. See? Because this 
noise will have to be settled first and somebody’s gotta be respon- 
sible. See that, don’t ya? Now, look, there’s gotta be, first 
the indictment, then the trial and investigation, and then the 
conviction, and all the regular red tape. Now that takes time. 
Plenty. And you can’t tell. Why we might even get a chance 
2 insanity. Christ. That’s an idea. Sure. See? Think of 
that. 

Mears—That’s the toughest, hard-boiled mob in the world out 
there. Prison guards and state troopers. We hate them. Well, 
they hate us. I’m telling you. They’re just waiting to let scream 
at us a thousand machine guns. 

Kirpy—But—with our hands up— 

Mrars—They—hate—our—guts. 
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| Kirsy (after a pause, slowly) —Then we're through? 
e Mears (echoes him)—Through. 

D’AmMoro—What ja gonna do, Killer? (There is an outburst 
of machine gun fire.) 

WERNER (commences to recite wildly, between bursts) 


Cannon to the right of them, 
Cannon to the left of them, 
Cannon in front of them, 
Volleyed and thundered. 


Kirsy—I know that poem. I can remember it when I was 
a kid in school. 

Mrars—I used to know it, too. 

WERNER— 


Flashed all their sabres bare, 
Flashed as they turned in the air, 
Sab’ring the gunners there, 

All the world wondered .. . 


Krrspy—lIt’s a good poem. 

Merars—Yeah, Eddie, that’s a good poem. That’s a damn 
good poem. Eddie, you’re right. That’s it. (Stands.) Let ’em 
wonder out there. Let the whole goddam world wonder. (Walks 
slowly across stage, takes Krrpy’s hand and puts gun with re- 
maining two bullets in it, then crosses and opens door right and 
turns. 

ie aie long, fellows, meet you later. (Exits slowly, the 
searchlight swinging across from right to left. The door slams. 
There is a burst from the machine guns and the priest intones 
in Latin as the curtain falls.) 


THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By St. JoHN ERVINE 


ST. JOHN ERVINE, the English play critic and novelist, 
spent the theatre season of 1928-29 in America as the guest 
critic of the New York World. 

Shortly after his return to England word came that a new 
comedy of his had been produced at the Theatre Royal, in 
London, called “The First Mrs. Fraser,” with Marie Tempest, 
W. Graham Browne and Henry Ainley in the three leading rdles. 
Speculation on the part of Mr. Ervine’s friends as to the play’s 
reception was shortly satisfied by reports of its unquestioned 
success. 

During the summer Grace George saw the London performance 
and concluded negotiations for the American rights to the play, 
which she presented in November at the Princess Theatre in 
Chicago, with A. E. Matthews and Lawrence Grossmith as her 
leading men. 

The London success of the comedy was repeated in Chicago. 
So well was the play received there, in fact, that it was not 
transferred to New York until holiday time. Starting at the 
Playhouse the last week in December it was played through 
to summer, weathering a series of as depressing spring weeks in 
the theatre as the theatre capital has known in twenty years. 

Thus does “The First Mrs. Fraser” legitimately take its place 
with those other plays made in England which did much to 
tone up a droopy and none too creditable American season. 

Conceived and written in the manner and with much of the 
technical facility expended upon those polite comedies which 
distinguished the middle nineties, when Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Richard Claude Carton, Henry Arthur Jones, Sydney Grundy 
and Clyde Fitch were providing the stage with its better plays, 
“The First Mrs. Fraser” declares a character of its own that 
is distinctly modern, particularly in relation to its treatment 
of the modern divorce and the younger generation’s attitude 
toward life and their elders. 
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At the beginning of the play we are in Janet Fraser’s flat in 
Knightsbridge. It is a pleasantly furnished room in which people 
in comfortable circumstances live comfortably. “It is the late 
afternoon, not quite tea time, but near enough to the hour to 
make the thought of tea very agreeable.” 

Ninian Fraser, “an attractive-looking lad, able to make dis- 
agreeable remarks in an agreeable manner,” is sprawled upon 
the sofa reading a novel by Mr. Edgar Wallace “which is very 
wrong of him, for Ninian is in his last year at Oxford and his 
thoughts should be on sterner stuff.” 

Ninian’s reading, however, is shortly interrupted. The maid 
announces a Mr. Fraser, who, it transpires, is James Fraser, 
Ninian’s father but no longer the first Mrs. Fraser’s husband. 

James Fraser, “‘a tall, heavily-built man, with greying hair; 
an emotional man, in some respects, but quick to see where an 
advantage may be taken,” is plainly a little fussed at being thus 
discovered by his younger son the first time he has dropped in to 
tea quite so informally since the Fraser divorce was granted. 

And Ninian is plainly upset by the incident. He has known 
that his father and mother have seen each other occasionally 
but—does the second Mrs. Fraser know that his father is there? 

She does, James assures him. She may not know that he is 
there at that precise moment, but she knows that he and 
Ninian’s mother are friendly. He is there to consult Ninian’s 
mother and, when she comes, he wants Ninian to clear out and 
keep anyone else out who tries to come in. 

“But,” demands Ninian, “will that be proper?” 

“Damn it, man, don’t be flippant,” snaps James. 


Nintan (suddenly serious)—Listen, father! You're not going 
to upset her, are you? 

James—Upset her? Good God, no! 

Nrnran—Because I can’t allow any of that. You see, you're 
only my divorced father! 

James—All right, my boy, all right. I know how fond of her 
you are. You haven’t much liking for me! 

Nintan—Oh, I... 

James—There’s no need to alarm yourself. I’m not going to 
upset your mother. I want her advice. 

Ninran—But doesn’t your wife... ? 

James (irritable again)—Don’t keep on calling her my wife! 
Call her Elsie. You know damn well what her name is! 

Ninran—Well, doesn’t . . . Elsie give you advice? 
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Jamres—Look here, Ninian, you’ll have to know sooner or 
later, so you may as well know now. It’s about Elsie I’ve come 
here. , 

Nintan—I don’t think I approve of that. 

JAMES—Man, this is serious. 

Nintan—I’m sorry, father, but you married Elsie without 
your children’s consent! 

JamMEs—Will you stop being clever? You're not at your 
damned kindergarten now. Keep that sort of smart talk for 
Oxford. They’ve time for it there. (He pauses a moment and 
then goes on in a quieter tone.) Elsie wants to divorce me. 

NINIAN (astounded)—Divorce you! Father, have you been 
messing about again? 

Jamres—No, she wants to marry some other body. 

Ninran—Already? How long have you and she been married? 

JamMEs—Close on five years. 

Ninian—sShe isn’t as patient as mother was. She lived with 
you for twenty years. Of course, Elsie’s a lot younger than you 
are. Twenty-four, isn’t she? 

James—Thereabouts. I know what you’re thinking, Ninian: 
no fool like an old one. But my mind’s young, isn’t it? 

Nintan—I'm sorry, father, but I can’t work myself up into 
a state about you! 

James—Who’s asking you to? All I want you to do is, to 
clear out when your mother comes in. (He listens.) Is that 
her, do you think?. (Voices are heard in the hall.) 

NINIAN (rising and going toward the door)—Yes. Someone’s 
with her. 

JaMEsS—Blast! 


Janet Fraser “is an attractive woman of forty-eight or there- 
abouts. Her accent is not so markedly Scottish as James’, but 
it has a slight twirl in it... She is a woman of character and 
decision, not intellectual in the sense that she is familiar with 
the clichés of cliques, but very intelligent. She has dignity and 
judgment, and there is laughter in her eyes. Janet is a thoroughly 
nice woman. Everyone wonders why James left her. So, some- 
times, does James.” 

Janet’s attitude toward James is cordial but formal. At the 
moment she is more particularly interested in the Philip Logan 
who has come home with her. She is sure James will want to 


see Philip but it is quite evident that James does not share this 
conviction. 
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Logan is “a handsome, well-dressed, well-cared-for bachelor, 
about the same age as James; an amiable, unassuming and like- 
able chap, who makes no enemies because he makes no effort. 
James does not care about him much, but that is chiefly because 
James despises him for living on private means and is jealous 
of his easy manners.” 

Philip, who is planning a fishing trip, will only have time to 
swallow a mouthful or two of tea, and James’ anxiety that tea 
be promptly brought, so as not to delay Philip, convinces the 
bachelor that James is really trying to be rid of him. James 
does not deny the charge. In fact, when Janet sees Philip to 
the door, James is quite definite about his opinion of Philip. 
Nor does Ninian’s explanation that the reason he calls Philip 
“uncle” is because he thinks if he calls him “uncle” loudly and 
often he will be spared the disagreeableness of calling him 
“father” later tend to allay James’ irritation. 

“Good God!” he explodes. “You don’t mean to say your 
mother thinks of marrying him?” ; 

“He thinks of marrying her,” Ninian explains. “I doubt if 
he thinks of anything else except . . . fishing.” 


James—But she can’t marry him? 

Ninran—Why not, father? 

James—Well, I mean she’s! . . . Oh, of course, I know she 
has a perfect right to marry anybody she likes. 

Ninran—But you can’t understand her wanting to? 

James—Not Philip anyway. I’ve often wondered why he was 
so eager to help with the divorce. 

NrntaN—lIt must puzzle you to understand how any woman 
who has been married to you, can dream of marrying him. 

James—I don’t think higher education has improved you, 
Ninian. 

Nintan—Do you know why I don’t want mother to marry 
again? Il tell you. Because I find a fatherless home very 
pleasant to live in. I’ve had one father, father, and I don’t 
want another, thank you! 

JamEes—You ... you pup you! 


Janet returns in time to prevent a row. She is anxious to 
hear of James’ trouble, but she cannot develop a very deep 
concern regarding Elsie Fraser’s state of mind. Na 

Elsie, it appears, wants to marry Lord Larne. His lordship 
is young and not overbright, but he is the son of the Marquis 
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of Ballymena, who will one day come into the title and Elsie 
fancies herself as a peeress. But before Elsie can marry Lord 
Larne she must divorce James Fraser, and there’s the rub. 
James has come to Janet for advice. He and Janet are, apart 
from anything else, old friends, James reasons, and he wants 
to consult her. 

Janet cannot see it quite that way. She is flattered, but she 
is much inclined to let James get himself out of his own difficul- 
ties. 

James doesn’t want a divorce. At least James doesn’t want to 
be divorced. And Elsie doesn’t want to be named as a respond- 
ent. Elsie reasons, says James, that it’s his place to let her 
divorce him because she is young and a woman and he is old 
and a man. And nothing that James has said has altered this 
opinion. 

It is Janet’s final conviction that the only sane solution for 
Elsie would be to elope with Lord Larne. But James is shocked 
by that suggestion. 


Jamres—The Ballymenas are very pious people. They could 
make a lot of difficulty for her, if she was not perfectly respect- 
able. That’s what she says, and she hopes that I’ll behave 
like .. 

Nintan—A little gentleman! What cads some women are! 
They want to lead a rackety life and remain perfectly respect- 
able, and some poor noodle has to provide them with the re- 
spectability by making himself look like a blackguard. 

JamEes—Meaning me, I suppose, when you say noodle. 

Nin1an—Meaning you, father! 

JamEs—You haven’t much respect for me, Ninian? 

Nin1an—No, father, I haven’t. As a successful business man, 
you're no doubt it, but as a parent you’re a wash-out! I can’t 
think why mother married you! 

JANET (firmly)—I can! 

gears (angrily)—I won’t be talked to like that by my own 
son! 

Nintan—Now, look here, father, it’s not a bit of good trying 
to come the outraged parent over me. The only way in which 
you can get my respect is by earning it. You treated mother 
damned badly! 

JANET—Ninian, Ninian, dear! 

Nin1an—And you think you’ve only got to come here and 
say, “I’m your father!” and I'll instantly forget how you insulted 
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and humiliated mother! Well, you can’t! I’m not sorry at all 
to hear that this woman for whom you deserted my mother! .. . 

JANET (trying to restrain him)—Please, Ninian, please! 

NINIAN (refusing to be restrained)—I’m only trying to make 
my feelings plain, mother. I’d be sorry if father left the house 
thinking I admired him. 

James—I haven’t any doubt about your feelings for me, 
Ninian. In a way I can understand them, and I respect you 
for them. But I think I’m entitled to some thanks from you. 
I worked for you, worked damned hard for you! 

Nrinran—And mother helped you when you needed help, 
didn’t she? 

James—Yes, she did. I admit that. Nobly and loyally she 
helped me! 

JaNET—Thank you, James. 

Ninrtan—But when you had made your position with her help, 
and were a very rich and important man, you chucked her for 
a damned little flapper that hadn’t the brains to do anything 
but spend the money: mother’d helped you to make. Pretty, 
isn’t it? 

James (miserably)—Janet, speak to him! 

JaNET—Well, it’s true, isn’t it, James? 

James (rounding on NrintAN)—Anyway, I was generous to 
you and Murdo. I sent you both to expensive schools, and gave 
you a college education. 

Ninran—Yes, you robbed us of our good Scotch accent, and 
gave us a common English public school one in its place. When 
we go back to Scotland, people think we’re English. I suppose 
it has never occurred to you, father, that Murdo and I suffered 
a good deal at school while you were prancing through the 
Divorce Court. 

James—Suffered? 

Nintan—Yes, suffered. Boys used to come and read spicy 
bits out of the Sunday papers to us. Out loud, so that all the 
other boys could hear. One chap asked me to find out how 
much you paid for the woman you took to Brighton! .. . That 
wasn’t so damned pleasant! Murdo had to fight a fellow who 
made a dirty joke about you. Do you think that was fun for us, 
father? 


Again Janet is obliged to interfere. This time she takes Ninian 
by the arm and leads him gently to the door. T here “she gives 
him a little pat on the shoulder and pushes him out of the room.” 
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James has really come as much for comfort as for advice, 
he admits to Janet, when they are alone. Janet, he admits, is a 
very comfortable woman. “~ 

And now the real truth as to James’ feelings respecting Elsie’s 
demand for a divorce comes out. He does not want to be a 
respondent a second time. It would do his reputation no end 
of harm, seeing there is a growing prejudice against divorced 

eople. 
3 “YT know for a fact that I was taken off the Honours List 
through it,” James admits. 

“Oh, James, should I have been a lady if I hadn’t divorced 
you?” The thought is exciting to Janet. 

“Aye. I was to have had a baronetcy, but after the divorce 
, (He shrugs his shoulders.) Mind, I offered to pay a bit 
more, but they said I couldn’t figure in the Honours List and 
the Divorce List in the same year.” 

Elsie is aware that there is no hope, now, of a title for James 
and that, naturally, strengthens her interest in Lord Larne. 

And so the situation resolves itself to this: James cannot afford 
to let Elsie divorce him, because it would make him look like a 
libertine. And if he divorces her he will look ridiculously like 
an old man unable to hold his young wife. Of the two he’d 
rather look like a libertine than a fool, but he greatly prefers 
not to look like either. 

As to his losing Elsie—well, he is fond of her, of course, but 
sometimes young women do seem a bit foolish. They always 
want to be on the move... 

James thinks perhaps if Janet would talk with Elsie it would 
help. Elsie has a great respect for Janet. 

Ninian, back for his tea and hearing this, flouts the idea of 
his mother talking with her successor. His father has made 
his bed and he must lie on it. But Janet is quite capable of 
making her own decision. 

“T think that proverb is such a silly one,” she corrects Ninian. 
“If my bed weren’t comfortable I should get up and remake it. 
Elsie is evidently a very astute young woman. She knows you 
can’t feather your bed with mud.” = 

“Aye! That’s very true, Janet,” agrees James. “I'll repeat 
that remark to her. And if you'll excuse me now, Ill just run 
along. I’m very grateful to you, Janet.” 

“It’s been very nice to see you again, James. You haven’t 
been here for a long while. You must come again soon.” 

“TI will. When Ninian’s not here.” 
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Before James can leave the Murdo Frasers are announced. 
Murdo is James’ elder son. He is about twenty-four, “less 
sensitive than Ninian, a little stodgy, too, and more like his father 
than his mother, but quite a decent, thick sort of chap.” Alice, 
Murdo’s wife, is “a pleasant-looking girl of twenty-three, with 
very candid eyes, and a very quiet but assured and direct 
manner,” 

Alice and Murdo are plainly surprised at meeting James 
Fraser, but he escapes before the surprise can register. Janet 
takes him to the door. 

It now appears that the younger Frasers have also come to 
talk with Ninian and Janet about the elder Frasers, or more 
particularly about Elsie Fraser. And they are more than a little 
surprised to learn that James had come for advice about giving 
Elsie a divorce so she could marry Lord Larne. Why Lord 
Larne? Elsie’s real attachment, they are assured, is a certain 
Mario, a specialty dancer at the Half and Half club. 

Mario or Larne, Murdo is all for getting his father - away 
from Elsie so they can get him married to Janet again, but 
he has little support from the others. There’s Uncle Philip, 
they remind him. Murdo doesn’t worry much about Uncle 
Philip. He is all right for tea-parties and carrying parcels, 
but he is sure his mother would never marry Philip. 

Now Janet is back. And greatly surprised to hear of Elsie’s 
interest in a dancer at the Half and Half club. Janet did not 
even know there was such a place. It’s such a curious name. 
The Half and Half club! 

“The women members are half men and the men members 
are half nothing,” Ninian explains. 

“That must make it very confusing,” Janet thinks. “But 
everything is very mixed nowadays. I had a letter this morning 
which began ‘Dear Sir or Madam.’ ” 

In this family council Janet agrees with Murdo that divorces 
are a fairly disagreeable business whoever gets them. 

“Tf I had known the misery I’d have to endure before the 
decree was made absolute,” Janet insists, “I’d have let him 
divorce me.” 

“Was it very awful?” asks Alice. 

“Awful! My dear, it was horrible! I was watched and fol- 
lowed by an evil-minded person called the King’s Proctor, who 
treated me as if J had committed the adultery. Twice I was 
called to his office and cross-questioned because some ill-natured 
person had written anonymous letters about me. I didn’t dare 
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to be seen with Philip after six o’clock in the evening. Whenever 
I went out, a man, who looked like something out of a sewer, 
followed me. He began to get on™my nerves! ... James and 
Elsie suffered nothing. She wasn’t even mentioned in the pro- 
ceedings. I don’t think it’s right that the innocent person should 
be treated like a criminal.” 

Ninian is hopeful that Elsie will get her share of misery when 
she tries the divorce court and Murdo reiterates his hope that 
his father will be freed one way or another so he can remarry 
Janet. But Janet is not so sure she feels that way about it. 

“My dears,” she protests, “I think you must allow me to 
settle my own affairs. It is not customary for children to arrange 
their parents’ wedding.” 

The next moment a small bombshell is thrown into the midst 
of the group by the maid’s announcement of Mrs. James Fraser. 
Following close upon the announcement Elsie appears. She is 
“aged about twenty-four, very pretty, very smart, as hard as 
nails.” 

Elsie is a bit disconcerted by finding herself in the presence 
of so many of the enemy, but quickly recovers her composure. . 
She had hoped, she frankly admits, that she would find Janet 
alone. She had wanted to have a private conversation with 
Janet. 

“About your divorce from father?” impudently suggests Ninian. 

“How did you know?” 

“My hus . . . I mean your husband was here about half an 
hour ago,” explains Janet. 

The children are reluctant to go, but they do depart finally. 


Erstre—They weren’t a bit pleased to see me, were they? 

JANET—No, not very. I don’t know that I’m pleased to see 
you myself. 

Ersre—I don’t blame you. I should feel just as you do. You 
know, I’m fair-minded. I do see other people’s point of view. 
Of course, I know it’s very odd, my being here at all. I mean, 
even in these times it isn’t quite usual for one wife to call on 
the other wife. 

JANET—I’ve known it to be done. 

ExstE—Oh, so have I. I know a girl who took the first wife 
up to her bedroom and showed her some of her wedding presents. 
I must say I thought that was a bit thick. 

JANET—Yes, a little ostentatious. 
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Exsie—Still, people don’t feel about these things now as they 
used to do in your young days, do they? 

JANET—No—not quite the same. 

Exsre—What I really came for was to talk to you about James. 

JANET—Yes? 

Exstr—He’s not happy. 

JANET—No. 

Es1e—No, he’s not at all happy. I have to confess that I’ve 
failed to make him happy. James is miserable with me. 

JANET—Really? 

Exts1r—Of course, I’ve tried—heavens, how I’ve tried—but 
it’s all been useless. The difference in our ages is too great. 

JANEtT—There is exactly the same difference between your 
ages now that there was when you married. 

Exstr—Yes, but I didn’t realize it then. 

JANET—You're quite certain that you’re not making James 
happy? 

E.str—Oh, quite! The truth is, Mrs. Fraser, he still, loves 
you. I’ve known it for-quite a while now. I’m too young and 
inexperienced for him, and I can feel him comparing me to you 
' ,.. to my disadvantage. 

JANET—You aren’t so very young. 

Exsre—I’m under twenty-five. 

JANET—Murdo was born before I was that age. 

Exste—But people are younger today than they were then. 
Everybody knows that. There are quite a lot of statistics about 
it. But I’m not thinking of myself, I’m thinking of James’ 
happiness. I’d like him to be happy again, and there’s only 
one way to do it. 

JANET—What’s that? 

Exsre—I must give him up. Oh, I know, it isn’t going to be 
very nice, but J’m prepared to make the sacrifice! 

JaNnET—I don’t quite follow you. I understood from James 
that you wanted to divorce him. 

Exs1tE—Well, yes, of course, but that’s only a formality. It 
doesn’t matter so much for a man as it does for a woman, and 
a woman has to think of her reputation sometimes. Now, listen, 
Mrs. Fraser, I’ve thought of an idea. You see, I’ve realized 
only too well that James loves you; not me. I only roused his 
passion! 

Janet (a little shocked)—Oh, did you? 

ExsreE—I’m sure of it. Now wouldn’t it be wrong of me to keep 
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you two apart? I’ve always said that it is a crime to make a 
couple who do not love each other live together. 


Janet is interested, but a little angered by Elsie’s suggestion 
that she should take James back. And she is quick to make it 
clear to Elsie that she understands why she is so anxious to be 
rid of James. She wants to marry Lord Larne. However, Elsie 
is not going to be allowed to divorce James, Janet assures her. 
James has been divorced once and he does not wish to be divorced 
again. 

Which, Elsie is convinced, is pure selfishness on James’ part. 
There is no sense in their trying to live together. She can’t make 
James happy. He is much too old. 

As for Lord Larne—of course she loves him, else she would not 
want to marry him, She may be a lot of things, Elsie admits, but 
she is not a snob. Lord Larne has his virtues. He dances well 
and he never fusses with Elsie when she dances with other men. 
James dances like an elephant and is always complaining about 
the modern dances and modern dancers. Elsie doesn’t see why. 
So long as she doesn’t run down the schottische and the waltz 
why should James run down the Charleston and the Black 
Bottom? 

Neither can Elsie understand why Janet dislikes her, which 
Janet is frank to confess she does. It should be possible, Elsie 
thinks, for one woman to like another, even if that other has run 
off with a husband. Elsie has always liked Janet. Ask James! 

Janet is tired of talk and would clear the situation as it stands. 
Elsie wants to be rid of James, Janet knows, so she can marry 
Lord Larne, not because she has any thought of James’ happiness. 
Janet is also quick to resent Elsie’s suggestion that James is an 
old man, and if he is older than Elsie, if she sees her future now 
as that of a young woman playing nurse to an old man, she 
should have thought of that before she married James. 

“How could I?” demands Elsie heatedly, “I was nineteen and 
very poor, and he was rich. I couldn’t think of anything else. I 
consider that I have given him all that he’s entitled to. F ive years 
of any girl’s life are enough for a man of his age.” 


JANET—I can’t tell you how I despise you. 

Exste—You think I’m cheap. 

JANET—Yes, I do. 

Exsre—Well, that’s frank anyhow. But I can’t see it. I’ve 
only got that much of life. (She indicates a small Space with her 
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hands.) I want to get all I can out of it. That isn’t wrong, is 
it? I’m young, aren’t I? 

JANET—Stop talking about your youth. LEverybody’s mad 
about the young, as if there’d never been any young before. 

Erstre—Well, there haven’t been any like us before. We're a 
- hew sort of young. 

Janet—The best thing you can do is to elope with Lord Larne. 
Then James will divorce you, and Larne will have to marry you. 

Etste—No, I won’t do that. I’ve a right to ask James to let 
me divorce him. 

JANET—He won’t do it. 

Etstre—Won’t he? He'll be glad to do it before I’ve finished 
with him. I’ve a nasty little nature when I’m roused. 

JANET—I don’t doubt that. 

ELsIE (conciliatory again)—Look here, he’ll do it if you ask 
him. 

JANET—Do you expect me to? 

Extstr—Yes. Why not? ; 

JANET—There’s only one thing that would make me willing to 
help you to a divorce: the thought that James would be rid of 

ou. 
5 Exste (snatching at a straw)—Well, why don’t you do it for 
that reason, then? 

JANET—Oh, no, my girl! If you want a divorce you must get 
it in the way that he got his. Go to some hotel with your fancy 
man! 

EtstE—Oh, how dare you suggest such a thing! 

JANET—You and all your generation . . . you’re greedy and 
mean and horribly cruel. You think of nothing but luxury and 
easy life and what you call fun, and you don’t care whose feelings 
you hurt so long as you get your fun. There isn’t one of you 
that’s worth that! (She snaps her fingers.) You can’t do any- 
thing, you know nothing, you are nothing, and presently, when 
your prettiness begins to fade, there'll be nothing left of you but 
a bitter memory. You come here and lie to me about your wish 
for James’ happiness! 

Esie—Lie! 

Janet—Yes, lie. You think of nothing and no one but your- 
self and your own happiness. You’ve taken all you can get out 
of him and now you want to take all you can get out of some 
one who has a little more to offer. But you aren’t going to give | 
anything! Oh, no! You'll go on taking and taking until there 
is nothing left to take. 
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Exsie (with a great effort at being dignified)—Of course, if 
you're going to insult me! 

JANET—Insult you! Is that possible? 

E.s1e—Have you anything else to say? , 

jJaneET—Yes. If I can separate James from you, I will, but 
don’t imagine that I shall try to make life easier for you. I 
won’t. I hope it will be hard. I hope it will be damned hard. 

Exste—Good afternoon, Mrs. Fraser! (She stalks toward the 
door. 

eet ed afternoon! (Exit Exsir, shutting the door with 
a bang.) I hope it will be damned hard! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


A fortnight later James Fraser is again calling on Janet. When 
he finds her out, he suspects that she is with “that ass, Logan.” 
The suspicion is irritating. 

Philip, as it happens, is not with Janet but seeking her. He, 
too, calls presently and James’ disgust is complete. He is even 
surly. But Philip overlooks that. He is a little put out himself. 
Why, Philip would like to know, is James hanging about Janet’s 
flat so much? People are quite sure to talk, and Philip doesn’t 
like the idea at all. As a man of the world James should know 
that a single woman has to be ever so careful about the sort of 
man she lets into her house. Finally, says Philip, if James had 
any sense of decency he wouldn’t come there at all. 

James, if not purple with rage, is at least flushed with anger. 
But he does not purpose losing his temper. Let Philip have 
a care. James will not be provoked beyond his endurance. 

Philip finally agrees to go. If James’ business with Janet is 
both urgent and private Philip does not mind leaving James there. 
But he does not want his agreement to be accepted as a precedent. 
And before he goes he leaves a message for Janet with the maid. 

“Will you please tell Mrs. Fraser when she returns,” says 
Philip, “that I have two tickets for the theatre tonight and that 
I'd like her to dine with me.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“Tl call for her at a quarter to seven! Then we can dine in 
comfort.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

James writhes a little hearing this invitation and as soon as 
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Philip has gone he recalls Mabel and tells her that she needn’t 
mind about Mr. Logan’s message to Mrs. Fraser. He (James) 
will see that she gets it. 

Now Janet is home. She is not at all surprised to find James, 
but he is prompt with an explanation for being there. 


James—I just happened to be passing, and I thought I’d drop 
in. As a matter of fact, Janet, I’ve got a couple of tickets for a 
theatre tonight, and I wondered if you’d care to have a bite of 
dinner with me and go on to play afterwards. 

JanEeT—I’d love it, James, but what about Elsie? Won’t she 
want to go with you? 

James—She has something else on tonight. 

JaNeT—Well, if you’re quite sure you’d like me to, and that 
Elsie won’t mind, I will. 

James—I’m perfectly sure, Janet. Thank you. 

JaneT—What’s the name of the play? 

James (confused)—Oh, I don’t rightly remember its name. 
You see, the tickets were given to me, and I didn’t like to ask 
for the name of the piece. I thought it ’ud be like looking a gift 
horse in the mouth! 

JanetT—We'll look it up in the paper. (Picking up the news- 
paper.) What’s the name of the theatre? 

JamEs—Tt, tt, tt, I’ve forgotten that, too! The tickets are at 
home, but I’ll come for you at half after six, Janet, and take you 
out to dinner somewhere. You'll be sure to be ready then, won’t 
you? You'll not keep me waiting? 

JaNnET—I'll be quite ready. 

James—Good! I suppose you’ve seen a lot of these plays? 

JaneT—No, not many. Philip takes me to some now and 
again. 

piauecAye. Well, I don’t suppose his taste amounts to 
much. 

Janet—I hope the tickets are for that new piece at the Hay- 
market. I hear it’s very good. 

James—That’s the theatre. I remember now. 

JanetT—Do you know what Philip wanted? 

James—Philip? No. ’ f 

JaNnET—Mabel told me he left a few minutes before I got in. 

Jamrs—Oh, aye, he did. I think he got tired of waiting for 
you. He’s an impatient man, I’m thinking. There’s no stability 
in him. 

JaneT—Did he say he’d come back? 
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James—No, no. He just passed the time of day and went. 

JANET—Perhaps he’ll come in later. He lives quite near! 

JamMes—Perhaps. Mind you, Janet, if he should happen to 
come in and suggest going to the theatre to you, you'll recollect 
that you’re going with me. 

JANET—Of course, James. But what makes you think he’ll 
want to take me tonight? 

James—He’s the sort of a man that if he knew you were in 
the notion of going to the theatre with somebody else, would 
manceuvre to get you to go with him. I don’t like that sort of 
spirit. 


Elsie Fraser, James reports, is back from a four-day visit to the 
country. Elsie is also being very difficult, and he sees no end to 
the business but misery and anxiety. James is still determined, 
however, not to let Elsie divorce him. As Elsie refuses to be 
divorced Janet can see no way out. Elsie and James will prob- 
ably have to stay just as they are. 

James is depressed by the prospect. He thinks, considering 
what he has done for her, that the least Elsie owes him is grati- 
tude. He has made allowances. He has tried desperately to be 
young. He has even tried to learn the modern dances, “wriggling 
up and down the room like a lop-sided crab, slapping myself!” 

“I wish you’d let me see you dancing the Black Bottom, 
James,” sweetly suggests Janet. 

“You're making fun of me, Janet, and I’m terribly unhappy.” 


JANET—But, James, you must have known it couldn’t go on. 

JAmMEs—I did in a kind of way, but I wanted to make it go on 
as long as possible. I’ve always had a great love of youth, Janet. 
I like to feel that I’m young, and somehow Elsie turned me into 
a boy again. I'd go to dances with her, and force myself to do 
all the things that the young men were doing until I began to 
imagine I was as young as they were . . . and then suddenly I’d 
see myself in a looking-glass, an old, sweating man with a sag- 
ging face that was beginning to wither . . . and that sight took 
all the fun out of me! I learned then that it’s useless pretending 
to be young. I’d look at Elsie, and say to myself, “If I live 
another twenty years, she’ll be in the prime of her life, a fine 
vigorous woman, and I'll be an old man!” And then I’d think to 
myself, ““That’s how I seem to her now—old and tired and ridicu- 
lous!” There’s no equality, Janet, between the young and the 
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old. I daresay we’re hard on them, sometimes, but, my God, 
they’re cruelly hard on us. 

JANET—Well, how can there be equality between us, James? 
We start by taking care of them, and finish with them taking 
care of us. They’re down when we’re up, and they’re up when 
we’re down. There can’t be any equality there. 

JaMEsS—But there can be kindness, Janet. 

: JANET—You didn’t ask Elsie for kindness. You asked her for 
ove. 

JaMES—Do you feel any ill-will against me, Janet? 

JANET—Yes, sometimes. 

James—I don’t wonder at that. 

JaNET—But sometimes I feel quite kindly towards you. My 
ill-will gets less and less, and I’m far happier now than I ever 
imagined I could be. 

James (almost shocked, for his vanity is wounded)—Happier! 
Then you don’t miss me? 

JaneT—I did miss you at first, and when I missed you, I hated 
you. It’s lucky for you, James, I miss you less now. ‘ You’d 
never get inside that door if I didn’t. 

James—I’m not so sure that wouldn’t please me better—in a 
way. 

a I’ve a good deal of affection for you, James. 

James—I’m glad of that. 

Janet—I often think how queer it is that people dislike grow- 
ing old when they love old things everywhere else. I suppose 
a young face is very attractive and pretty, but I think that an 
old face, with all the marks of life on it, is more beautiful still. 
I like the wrinkles round an old man’s eyes, and the deep lines 
down his face and the quietness of his ways and the calm look 
he has. There’s some compensation in age, James, if you only 
knew it. (She changes her tone quickly to a lighter one.) And 
now you must run along home if you’re to change and get back 
here in time. 

James (rising)—All right! Tl be back here at half after six! 
Where shall we dine? 

Janet—Somewhere very expensive. I’d like you to take me 
to some place where you can’t really afford to go. But I suppose 
you're so wealthy that there isn’t such a place in the world. 
Doesn’t it sound dreadful? 

James—I’ll ring up all the restaurants in London and ask them 
which charges the most. Bye-bye for the present, Janet. 
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When Philip calls on the telephone to confirm his theatre en- 
gagement he is much upset to hear that Janet has another engage- 
ment with James. And Janet is shgcked by the language Philip 
uses over the telephone. Philip should think of the telephone 
girl, even if he does not think of her! Of course he can come in 
and explain— But how was Janet to know? 

Ninian Fraser, who has met his father on the stairs, repeats 
his determination not to permit James to fuss Janet and reports, 
among other things, that he has had an encounter of sorts with 
Lord Larne. He had even spoken to his lordship about Elsie 
and Larne’s reaction was anything but happy. Ninian wishes 
ever so strongly that the whole thing might be cleared up. He 
doesn’t like his mother going out with his father, and he is not 
particularly happy about his Uncle Philip’s continued atten- 
tions. 

Philip is none too happy at the moment. He comes with a 
bouquet of flowers for Janet and a strong protest against the 
dirty trick that James has played on him by taking over the 
invitation to the theatre. 

“That’s how James made his fortune, Philip,” Janet explains, 
not without a touch of pride. 

“But you're not going with him!” protests Philip. 

“Indeed I am,” declares Janet. “It isn’t every evening a 
woman gets a chance of going out with her former husband. Ill 
go with you another night.” . 

“He ought to have his head punched,” says Philip. 

Philip has picked up a copy of the Tatler and in it he comes 
suddenly upon a picture of Mario, the dancer in whom the 
younger Frasers had accused Elsie of being interested. Philip 
has quite a story to tell about Mario which seems to confirm the 
other gossip. 


Puitip—This chap, Mario ... I’m certain of kim now... 

turned up at the fishing inn where I was staying, late at night 
. about midnight . . . with a lady. 

JANET—Yes. 

Puitip—I’d been out fishing pretty late . . . there was good 
water and I thought the fish would rise . . . but damn the rise 
they did! 

JanetT—Leave out the technical details, Philip, and get on with 
the human interest. 

Puit1p—Yes, but it’s a bit thick when a chap goes off fishing 
in the dark and comes home with nothing. So I stood myself a 
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good stiff glass of grog, and just as I was saying, ‘“Here’s to you 
Philip!” this couple came in. 

JANET—Aha! 

Puitrp—I couldn’t see her face distinctly . . . she was all 
muffied up, and the minute she saw me, she looked away, but she 
was the dead spit of James’ second. I heard him asking if they 
could have a room for the night, and I said to myself, “Ho, ho!” 

JANET—You would, Philip, you would! 

Puirip—Well, I ask you. I said, “Bless you, my children!” 
and went upstairs, and, as I tumbled into bed, I thought to 
myself, “If that pretty lady should turn out to be James’ 
second! .". .” 

JANET—Don’t keep calling her “James’ second.” Call her 
Elsie. 

Puit1p—No. That would be familiar, that would! “If she 
should turn out to be James’ second,” I said to myself, “this 
chance encounter would be a bit awkward for her if James 
started being snorty about things!” And then I went to sleep. 
In the morning ere yet came the dawn! 

JANET—If you attempt to be funny, Philip, I shall scream. 

Purtrp—In the morning then, about six o’clock, I was awak- 
ened by the noise of a motor car and, being of a suspicious na- 
ture, I hopped out of bed and ran towards the casement window. 
I looked out, and saw our friend Mario and the lady departing. 
They didn’t see me! 

JANET—Did you recognize her? 

Puitip—I wouldn’t like to take my affy-davy on it! 

Janet—But you’re pretty certain in your own mind? 

Puitrp—Yes. Pretty certain! 

JaNnetT—Do you know Elsie well? 

Puitip—Not what you’d call well, but I know her. I mean 
I’ve seen her several times. 

JanetT—Wasn’t there a big charity ball at St. Albans while you 
were at that place, fishing? 

Puitip—Yes, it was that very night. 

Janet—You're sure? 

Puitrp—Absolutely. Some people from the inn went, but they 
spent the night at St. Albans. If this couple were at it, they 
must have left pretty early. 

Janet—Did they sign the register? 

Puitre—Yes. “Mr. and Mrs. Hopkinson.” Damned silly to 
use a name like that. Absolute give-away! I say, wouldn’t it be 
funny if it was Elsie! 


? 
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JANET (grimly)—Yes. Ha, ha! 

Puitrp—Well, that’s a lugubrious sound, if you like! I’ve a 
good mind to ask somebody to invité*me to dine at the Half and 
Half one night so’s I can go up to Mario and say, “Hillo, Hoppy, 
old boy, and how’s Mrs. Hopkinson tonight?” I bet I’d have 
some fun. 

JANET—More than he would. Now, it’s time you went. 


Philip is of a mind to repeat his protests about James, and to 
express wonder that Janet, the adorable, ever could have married 
such a man. Philip would also repeat his proposal of marriage 
to Janet if she would listen, but Janet refuses to be proposed to 
between tea and dinner. After dinner’s different— 

The maid announces Elsie Fraser. Here is a chance for Philip 
to confirm or correct his suspicions about Elsie and Mario. Let 
him take a good look at Elsie as he goes out, suggests Janet—he 
can see her without her seeing him—and if she is the same 
woman he thinks she is he can send a note back to Janet. With 
this trap set Philip leaves. 

Elsie is angry. She has come to protest against Ninian Fraser’s 
insulting her to her friends. Specifically she objects to what 
Ninian had said to Lord Larne. She is not sure she could not 
bring action for libel if she were one who wanted to make a fuss, 
or one who believed in washing dirty linen in public. 

Janet is interested in hearing that Elsie admits the linen is 
dirty. She is also interested in hearing what it was that Ninian 
said to Lord Larne that was so insulting to Elsie. 

“Well,” reports Elsie, with spirit, “he went up to Button... 
that’s my name for Lord Larne . . . who had a headache... . 
he often has headaches . . . and he said, “I hear you want to 
marry my father’s wife! .. .” 

“Well, that’s true, isn’t it?” 

“That wasn’t all he said. While Button was trying to think of 
something to say, Ninian added, ‘I heartily congratulate my 
father!’ Right out in front of everybody! Such a rude thing to 
say . . . and in public, too! Mrs. Fraser, you simply must put 
a stop to this sort of thing. I’m sure I’ve never expected much 
consideration from Murdo or Ninian, but I did at least expect 
that they would behave like gentlemen. After all, they’ve both 
been to public schools, and that does count even in these days. 
No matter what a man’s private feelings may be, he should 
always behave like a gentleman . . . in public anyhow.” 
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Janet is of the opinion that ladies should always behave like 
ladies, too, and she thinks it quite natural that Ninian should be 
interested in Elsie’s plans. 

“A boy likes to know how long he may expect his step-mother 
to continue to be his step-mother,” suggests Janet sweetly. “I 
think what he said about you was most filial.” 

“Well, I don’t,” snaps Elsie. “It was meant to be nasty and 
it was nasty.” 

Janet is of the further opinion that Ninian is a gentleman and 
that the Home Chat notion that gentlemen always talk about 
women in a chivalrous manner is foolish because they don’t. 

Elsie, though far from mollified, is prevailed upon to sit down 
and have a cigarette. She is also impelled to repeat her convic- 
tion that James will do the right thing about letting her divorce 
him. The conviction is strengthened in Elsie’s mind because she 
is a determined woman and always gets what she wants—always 
—hbecause if she can’t get what she wants she stops wanting it. 
Her motto, admits Elsie, is to get all she can and give as little as 
possible for it. 

She will marry Lord Larne, too. For that matter she could 
marry him any minute she wanted to. All she would have to do 
would be to call him and say, “Button, let’s bolt!”’ and he’d meet 
her at the station with tickets for Paris. 

Elsie prefers, however, to wait until James is ready to do as 
she wants him to do and make it possible for her to divorce him. 
The delay will serve merely to make Lord Larne the more 
anxious. Janet is seriously interested in Elsie’s point of view. 


Janet—Tell me . . . this is just curiosity . . . do you love 
anybody but yourself? 

Exsrz—I love lots of people. I’m quite fond of James, when 
he isn’t stuffy and obstinate, and I’d really be quite fond of you, 
if you’d let me. J’m not vindictive! 

Janet—I said “love,” Elsie. 

Exisre—1 don’t follow you. 

Janet—lIsn’t there someone you love? 

Exste—Really, Mrs. Fraser! 

Janet—A man? 

Exste—Well, Larne, I suppose! I mean to say, I don’t actually 
dislike him, so I suppose I must love him. I mean to say, when 
a woman’s willing to live with a man, and have children by him, - 
because, of course, I shall have to have children . . . the succes- 
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sion, you know .. . and I don’t mind having them, when it’s 
really necessary, I mean . . . well, if a woman’s willing to do all 
that for a man, I suppose you’d call ‘that love? 

JanEtT—No, J shouldn’t, but I can imagine that you would. 

Exsre—I really think there’s far too much talk about love, and 
most of it is so sloppy. Either you get on with people or you 
don’t get on with them. That’s all there’s to it! 

Janet—Listen, Elsie, is there anybody in this world whom you 
love so much that you’d go hungry for them and work for them 
until you were sore and not care what became of you if only they 
were safe, even if you got nothing from them but disappointment 
and misery and pain? 

Este—I say, what a way to talk! Whatever do you mean? 

JanET—Do you love James like that? (A shrug from ELSIE 
as much as to say, “Don’t be silly!”) Or Lord Larne? (She 
picks up the Tatler and opens it at the page where Mario’s pho- 
tograph appears.) 

Exste—Good heavens, no! 

Janet (passing the Tatler to her)—Or Mario? 

Exste (taking it)—Mario? (She is wondering what all this 
means.) 

JaneET—The dancer! 

Este (recovering herself)—Oh, yes, dear old Mario! Do you 
know him? 

JANET—No, but you do. 

Exste—Oh, yes, well. This is a terribly good phctograph! 

Janet—Do you love him? 

ExsrE—Mrs, Fraser! 

JanET—You do love him, don’t you? 

Exste—I don’t understand what you mean. 

Janret—Listen! You don’t love James. You never have loved 
James. You don’t love Lord Larne. You never will love Lord 
Larne. But even in the meanest heart there is some love for 
somebody, and you love Mario. That’s the only decent thing in 
your worthless life. 


Elsie would run from this charge. She doesn’t purpose staying 
there to be insulted. But she changes her mind when Janet sug- 
gests that perhaps it would be better if she were to continue the 
discussion with Lord Larne himself. It may be true, as Elsie 
intimates, that Larne knows of her friendship with Mario, but 
does he know that Elsie spent the night with the dancer at a fish- 
ing inn after the charity ball at St. Albans? 
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Elsie is wild with rage at the mere suggestion of such a filthy 
lie, but less positive of herself after Janet has telephoned the 
Half and Half club and learned that Mario, while he danced there 
the night of the charity ball, left early and motored to St. Albans. 

“I didn’t know he was at St. Albans,” protests Elsie. “I didn’t 
see him.” 

“You're in love with him, aren’t you?” 

ivan a 


JANET—You are! You're in love with him. (But Ersre does 
not answer.) Shall I tell you what happened at the Charity Ball? 
You were staying with the F alders, weren’t you? (No answer.) 
You went to the Ball with their party. Mario motored down 
from London, and met you there. You danced with him and one 
or two other people, I suppose, just so that you should be seen, 
and then you and Mario disappeared. The Falders never ask 
questions after dances. You stopped at the fishing inn. You 
were given a room, and you both slept in it. Mario signed the 
register, “Mr. and. Mrs. Hopkinson!” (Another gasp from 
Exste.) Not a very distinguished name, is it? The next morn- 
ing at six o’clock, you and Mario left, and I presume he drove 
you to the Falders’ house, and said he had brought you from St. 
Albans! 

Ersie—There isn’t a word of truth in it, not one word of truth. 
I shall go straight to my lawyers! 

JANET—Why not go straight to Larne? 

Erstr—You’re a horrible woman! You want to ruin me be- 
cause you hate me! It wasn’t my fault, was it, that James liked 
me better than he liked you? You're too old! (She Stops, feeling 
that she has said too much.) 

JANET (frigidly calm)—Lord Larne is at his club, isn’t he? 
What is his club? 

Exsre—I shan’t tell you. Find out! 

JANET—Very well. I shall ring up his father, Lord Ballymena, 
and ask him! (She reaches for the telephone book, and begins to 
turn over the leaves. She finds the place, and reads the informa- 
tion aloud. Reading.) Baltic, Baly, Baly . . . ah, here it is, 
Ballymena, the Marquis of, Regent 44444. (She puts down the 
book and reaches for the receiver.) 

Evste (before she can take it up)—Wait! ... There’s no 
need to . . . to bring other people into it. 

JANET (sitting back)—Very well! If you’re prepared to be 
sensible and discuss the subject intelligently, all right! 
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Ersre—Of course, I don’t admit anything you’ve said... I 
feel so shocked that I hardly know what I’m saying or doing. 
You must admit that it’s a most serious charge, this! 

Janet—I do. It’s a terrible charge. You’ve not only com- 
mitted adultery, so far as James is concerned, but you’ve, so to 
speak, committed it in the eyes of Lord Larne! 

Este (whose nerve is rapidly failing her)—You mustn’t say 
that! 

Janet (without any pity)—Listen, Elsie. You are Mario’s 
mistress! 

Erste—No! No, I’m not! 

Janet—You are. Why tell lies about it? (A convulsive gulp 
from Exste.) You know you love him. That’s why you want to 
marry Larne. That poor noodle can be more easily deceived than 
James can. You will have Larne for his title, and you'll have 
Mario for your lover! 

ELsIE (in tears)—No, no, no! 

Janet—Yes! (Then softening her voice a little.) Come, 
Elsie, you do love Mario, don’t you? (There is a silence for a 
moment or two, and then ELsIE, recovering herself and speaking 
with some dignity, says quite simply): 

ErsteE—Yes, I love him. 

JANET (sitting back with a sense of victory)—Ah! Does he 
love you? 

Este (shaking her head)—No. I’m only one of a crowd! 

JANET—I can almost pity you now. 

Exste—Well, that’s that! What are you going to do? 

JANET—That depends a great deal on you. 


It is Janet’s idea that the case against Elsie is complete. The 
meeting with Mario at the fishing inn was observed by a third 
party in all its important details. Therefore it is Janet’s sugges- 
tion that Elsie allow James to divorce her. Let her elope with 
Lord Larne, as she suggested it would be easy for her to do, and 
Larne can be named as the corespondent. 

Elsie protests a little weakly, but she agrees finally to talk with 
Lord Larne at his club and, with Janet’s prompting, to tell him 
over the phone that she is miserable with James; that they have 
had a furious row; that she can stand it no longer and that Lord 
Larne must take her away now, this very night. There is a train 
from Victoria station at 8:20 and they can go to Dieppe— 

“Tell him to go home and pack, and meet you at the station,” 
prompts Janet, a little too close to the phone. 
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“No, darling, it was just a buzzing noise,” Elsie is obliged to 
explain. “Listen, Button, go home now, Straight home, and pack 
whatever you need for the present and meet me at Victoria. 
You'll get the tickets!” 


JANET—Tell him not to forget his passport. And don’t you 
forget yours, 

Ersrz—And don’t forget your passport, darling! No, I won’t 
be late. Thank you so much, Button. What should I do without 
you! No, I shouldn’t . . . I should just kill myself! (She puts 
the receiver back on its holder and turns to JANET and continues 
in a perfectly calm voice.) He’s coming! 

JaNET—That’s all right, then! This is the first elopement I’ve 
ever had anything to do with, and really it’s quite enjoyable. 
Now, you’d better go home and pack, too. 

E.s1r—How do I know you won’t give me away? 

JANET—You’ll have to chance that. 

Etste—You won’t, will you? : 

JANET—Not if you do as you're told. Don’t forget, by the 
way, to leave a note for James, telling him you’ve left him, and 
that you’ve gone to Paris with Lord Larne. You’d better get the 
chambermaid in the hotel to take a good look at you, and keep 
any bills! 

Etste—You seem to know all about it. 

JANET—Well, you taught me, didn’t you? 

Etsre—You’ll never tell! 

JANET—My dear Elsie, what happens to you after James has 
divorced you is of no interest to me! (The door opens and the 
maid enters.) 

Maset—Mr. Fraser. 

Erstse—Oh! (Enter James in full evening dress. Exit the 
maid.) 

Jamrs—Elsie! What are you doing here? 

Janet—She and I have been having a little chat. She’s just 
going. Good-bye, Elsie. 

Etstr—Goo-good-bye! (Out she goes, almost running.) 

James—That’s damned queer! 

JANET—Yes, quite a coincidence, husband and wife meeting, 
and at the house of number one, too. 

James—I say, Janet, you’re not ready! I asked you to be 
ready! You know how I hate to be kept waiting! ; 

JANET—Well, James, I got very interested in something Elsie 
told me, and then I had to telephone! 
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James—Telephone! Women are always telephoning. (He 
picks up Philip Logan’s note to JANET.) | 

JaneT—I shan’t be long. Sit down and look at the Tatler. 
There’s a good photograph of Mario in it. 

James—That damned dago! (Reading the note.) What does 
this mean? 

Janet (at the door)—What does what mean? 

James (reading the note aloud)—“I’m not quite sure, Philip.” 
(She doesn’t reply. She waves her arms in the air and laughs and 
laughs—and the curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


Six months later Janet Fraser is alone in her living room trying 
with some little difficulty to keep her mind on her reading. Being 
restless, her attention is easily distracted. Hearing voices in the 
hall she turns, eagerly, toward the door and there is a trace of 
disappointment in her voice as she greets Philip Logan. 

Philip has been a little disappointed himself. The maid has 
been, he noticed, reluctant to let him in. Nor is Janet’s explana- 
tion that she had given instructions that she was at home to no 
one altogether a satisfying explanation. Philip has a feeling, 
which Janet rather confirms, that everybody about the Fraser flat 
has promptly taken it for granted that Janet and James are to 
be remarried once James has his decree. 

This, it appears, is the day on which the decree is to be granted, 
and Philip has taken the precaution to come early that he may 
get in a final proposal of marriage before James arrives with the 
tidings. It is the first time, Janet notes, that Philip ever has got 
ahead of James and Philip doesn’t care for the note of pride that 
creeps into that statement, either. 

About the only satisfaction Philip is able finally to extract from 
the situation is that the decree of divorce cannot be made abso- 
lute for another six months, and during that time at least he will 
be on even terms with the ex-husband. Janet insists she will not 
marry Philip, but she hopes he will continue to be, as he always 
has been, her dear friend, and take her to a theatre and to dinner 
on Tuesdays. 

Now the younger Frasers, Ninian, Murdo and Alice, are back 
from the court. James Fraser’s divorce has been granted with 
admirable expedition and very little fuss. James himself is to 
ae later. They have come on ahead to sort of clear the way 

or him. 
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Of the children, Murdo is still hoping that his mother and 
father will remarry at the earliest possible moment, and Ninian 
is quite opposed to anything that would seem to interfere with 
his mother’s doing what she wants to do. He is particularly dis- 
pleased with his brother’s attitude of smugness and his constant 
—. on his mother doing something just to make him (Murdo) 

appy. 

Janet is interested in their varied viewpoints but also convinced 
that the question of whether or not she shall remarry James is 
one that he alone is entitled to ask. 

The maid is pleasantly flustered as she announces the arrival 
of “the master,” which the children promptly accept as a hint 
that they should get out. 

They are gone now and James, quite relieved, both by their 
departure and the fact that the divorce business is finally over, 
settles comfortably into a good talk with Janet—a good talk 
about James. It has been a very wearing business for James. 
Nobody, in all probability, will ever realize all that James has 
gone through. But just now he is thinking about the future. 


JAMEs—As you perfectly appreciate, Janet, this has been a very 
upsetting and exhausting affair for me. I’m not showing all I’ve 
felt, but it isn’t the people who show their feelings who suffer the 
most. I need change and rest, I want to get away from every- 
thing and everybody, and I think it would be a good plan for me 
to take a trip around the world. That’ll do me a bit of good... 
take my mind off things . . . and, of course, it'll give people time 
to forget about the divorce. 

JANET (feeling awful)—Yes. 

James—I can’t bear to think of people talking about me, and 
I'd rather they got it over and done with while I’m out of the 
country. Don’t you think that’s a good plan? 

JANET—Oh, quite, James, quite! 

Jamrs—I’ve always had a great fancy to go round the world, 
but somehow I’ve never had time. Now’s my chance! I can 
knock about the East for a while, look at India and China and 
Japan and Australia—and then, mebbe, go on to America and 
have a look at it. 

JANET—That’ll be very nice for you! 

James—That’s what I thought. Do you know, Janet, when I 
was sitting in that court today, listening to the lawyers droning 
my marriage away, I said to myself: “I haven’t deserved this! I 
have not deserved it!” You'd nearly think, to hear lawyers, that 
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the break-up of a man’s marriage was nothing but a formality. 

Janet—Yes, wouldn’t you? 

James—However, it’s done, and what’s done can’t be undone. 
I never was one to cry over spilt milk. 

Janet—You haven’t very often had to cry over it, James. 

James—Oh, I’ve had my fair share of trouble, Janet. You 
mustn’t think that our divorce—yours and mine—was any 
pleasure to me. Oh, no! It was not, indeed. You’ve had your 
trouble, but I’ve had mine, too. Of course, I’ve faced it. What- 
ever I am, Janet, I’m not what you’d call a flabby sort of a fellow 
that lets himself be down-faced by adversity. Oh, no! I can 
stand up to things, and give as good as I get. That’s a fact, 
isn’t it? 

Janet—Yes, I’d agree to that. 

Jamres—There are plenty of men who’d be knocked out by such 
a blow as I’ve had, but it’ll take a lot more than this to knock 
me out! I don’t want to pat myself on the back or blow my own 
trumpet, but I must say I’ve taken this stroke with great forti- 
tude. 

JANET—Yes, James. 

James—When I come back from this trip, I think I’ll live in 
the country. I’ve always had a fancy for country life—you know, 
chickens and bees and homegrown vegetables. It’s a fine thing 
to be able to take your own lettuces straight off the ground. You 
know they’re fresh, anyway! And then, there’s no need now for 
me to work so hard as I have done hitherto. Elsie was a very 
expensive young woman to maintain, and I shall be able to live 
more economically now! ... Well, that’s my idea—to come back 
and live in the country. Will that suit you? 

JANET (astonished)—Me! 

JAMEs—Yes. 

JaNeT—Are you making me a delicate offer of marriage, James, 
or are you just asking for information about country life? 

JamEes—Of course I’m asking you to marry me. I thought you 
understood that. It occurred to me that it would be very nice 
for us both to grow old together in the country, settle down in 
peace and quietness .. . 

JaNET—I didn’t quite grasp the idea! 

James—Do you think you could overlook the past, and marry 
me again? Of course, you understand that this must be kept 
strictly between ourselves. If the King’s Proctor got to hear 
about it, my decree would be rescinded and there’d be no mar- 
riage for you or me. Or Elsie. But in six months’ time, every- 
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thing will be all right, and we can get married without any 
bother or hindrance whatever. 


Janet does not answer him directly. This is, she reports, the 
second proposal of marriage she has had that day. Philip, too, 
had urged his suit. 

It was damned nerve on Philip’s part, James is convinced, 
Philip being what he is—an angler. 

“Anybody with an active mind ’ud go mad if he had to sit for 
hours holding a worm in front of a fish.” That’s James’ opinion 
of Philip. 

“Don’t be ignorant, James,” Janet corrects him. “Philip 
doesn’t use worms; he uses flies.” 

“What difference does that make when it’s the same fellow at 
the other end of the stick?” demands James. 

When they do get back to the subject of marriage Janet has 
made up her mind quite firmly. She has decided not to marry 
James. Which is distinctly a shock to James. Janet shouldn’t 
permit herself to be foolish. 


JANET—. . . It must be very difficult for you to believe that 
I’ve not been waiting here for you to come and propose to me, 
and I won’t deny that I’ve thought about it. I’ve thought a great 
deal about it. I’ve lain awake at night wondering what I 
should do. 

JAMES—What’s there to wonder about? 

JaNneT—Oh, a hundred and one things, James. 

Jamres—Of course, I know that I’m a damaged specimen . . 

JANET—Don’t business men call it “loss through depreciation”? 

James—Still I was good enough to be your husband before. 

JanetT—And you see no reason why you shouldn’t be my hus- 
band after? You're rather vain, James. 

JamEes—I wouldn’t have called myself that. 

JANET—No, you wouldn’t, but I should! 

James—Well, perhaps I am. After all, a man with any stuff 
in him is always a bit conceited. Will you marry me? 

JANET—No. 

James—Why? Because I ran off with Elsie? (She doesn’t 
answer.) But supposing I hadn’t been divorced, and had just 
gone off with Elsie or some other woman for a while? Would 
you have taken me back? 

JANET—Probably! 

JamMEes—Well, then! What’s the difference? 
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Janet—There is a difference, James. Any man may be un- 
faithful to his wife and not care a snap of his fingers for the 
other woman. But Elsie was not your, mistress, James; you mar- 
ried her. You gave me no peace until I had agreed to divorce 
you. That was deliberate. You meant to get rid of me. Even 
now, if Elsie would come back to you, you would forgive her! 

James—No. I can never forgive her! 

Janet—But you expect me to forgive you... You fright- 
ened me when you first came in, James. I thought you weren’t 
going to ask me... 

James—But I did. 

JanetT—Yes, you remembered just in time, didn’t you. But it 
was too late then. While you were talking of your plans and 
your sufferings, I began to change my mind about marrying you. 
You didn’t say a single word, James, that showed any considera- 
tion whatever for me. You only asked me to marry you as a sort 
of afterthought . . . when you’d settled your trip around the 
world. You'll go to China and India and Japan, and, perhaps 
America, and then you’ll come home and marry poor old Janet. 
That'll please the old girl! 

James—Really, Janet, is that fair? I ask you. 

JANET—You almost made me feel that you wanted to econo- 
mise on me. 

James—No, that’s not fair. That’s catty, and just like a 
woman, too. 

Janet—Well, what am I to think? You talked of going to 
live in the country. I prefer London. You said you wouldn’t 
have to work so hard now you’d got rid of Elsie. Apparently, I 
shall be much cheaper to maintain. But that’s where you’re mis- 
taken. I’m just as costly as she is, every bit. You once gave her 
a very beautiful pearl necklace. Perhaps I’d like one, too. 

James—You can have it. 

JANET—But that’s not the point. 

James—Well, what is? 

JANET—Why do you want to marry me? 

JamMes—I’m fond of you. Besides, it seems right. Everypody 
expects us to marry. Murdo’s got his heart set on it. 

JANET—Have you got yours? 

James—Of course I have. 


James’ confidence in his own sentiments apparently does not 
impress Janet overmuch. She was married to him for twenty 
years, she recalls. She was a devoted and faithful wife. And 
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when she was discarded at the end of that time it seemed very 
much as though her life was ended. 

True, she did have the boys, but they were away at school and 
there were few friends. Mostly, they were James’ friends or 
friends made because they were of importance to James’ business. 
Gradually Janet has reclaimed the friends she had given up, and 
made new friends. She joined societies. She renewed her interest 
in music. She found that she was able to see something in the 
theatre beside musical comedies, which were the only thing James 
had cared for. And there were her Tuesday dinners with Philip. 

“So, you see, James, I’ve succeeded in making a very pleasant 
and agreeable life,” Janet concludes. “I’m valued for myself, and 
not merely as somebody’s wife. You would cut no ice at all with 
my friends. I cut a lot.” 


JamEs—A gang of highbrows, I suppose? 

JANET—No—just ordinarily nice intelligent people. If I mar- 
ried you, I should have to give up that life, and all I shall get 
in exchange is a cottage in the country where I can help you to 
economise. I’m to feed the chickens and hive the bees and 
gather me cabbages while I may, and be grateful for a quiet home 
and a repentant husband... 

JamEes—Well, everything seems to be thoroughly messed up. I 
suppose this is the end of things for us. 

JANET—Oh, no! You can take me out to dinner and a theatre 
once a week. Any day except Tuesday. That’s Philip’s evening. 

James—lI don’t think I want to share you with Philip. 

JaNET—Oh! Isn’t that selfish of you? 

JaMEs—This last while back, I’ve been cheering myself up with 
the thought that you and I would settle down again, but of course, 
if you’re determined not to marry me— (He waits for her to 
say something, but she does not speak. Then a little bewildered 
he goes on.) ‘This isn’t quite what I expected from you, Janet, 
but, of course, I can’t reasonably complain. You're entitled to 
get a bit of your own back. (He pauses again, but she does not 
speak. He gets up.) Well, I'll say “good-bye.” (JANET rises 
too.) 

JanET—Good-bye, James. 

James—I mean to say, Janet, this is “good-bye.” For good! 

JANET—For good? 

James——Yes. 3 

Janet—Very well, James. (The telephone bell rings. Answer- 
ing.) Hillo! Oh, hillo, Philip... 
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James—Tell him to go to hell! 

JANET (into the telephone)—No, that was James. He says 
youre to go to hell. No, I shouldn’t if I were you. Well, yes, 
if you want to, but I’m too tired to go out or to see anybody... 
Something for me! Yes, all right, send it along. No. No, Tm 
not... not to anybody. Yes, I know, Philip, you’ve said all 
that before. 

James (seizing the receiver from her)—Ring off, blast you. 
(He bangs the receiver back on its receptacle.) 

JaneT—That was very rude of you, James. You mustn’t treat 
Philip like that. You’d better go now. 

James—All right. I’m going. (He walks to the door, but 
stops before he reaches it.) Good-bye, Janet. (They shake 
hands.) It’s a pity, of course. (He turns to’go.) A great pity! 
(He stands at the door, with his hand on the handle for a mo- 
ment. Then he turns to look at her. They do not speak. Then 
he opens the door.) Did that fellow Philip say he was sending 
you a present or something? 

JaNET— Yes. 

James—What is it? 

JanetT—I don’t know. He said it was a little surprise for me. 

James—I'll surprise him one of these days. (He goes out so 
suddenly that JANET is left aghast.) 

(She waits for a moment and then goes toward the door. As 
she does so, the sound of the street door shutting is heard. She 
gives a little gasp, and then shuts the door and goes to the win- 
dow and looks out. Then she gazes around the room and mur- 
murs: “Yes, you've made a very pleasant and agreeable life for 
yourself, JANET, you fool!””—and returns to her seat.) 


Mabel, the maid, is plainly worried by the abrupt departure of 
Mr. Fraser and still more distressed by Janet’s belief that he will 
not be back at all. She manages, however, to get the tea things in. 

Ninian, in for tea, is also surprised, but rather pleased, that 
Janet is able to report that James had asked her to marry him 
and that she refused. Ninian, in fact, is much more pleased than 
Janet, which surprises him a little. 


‘3 “But, mother, you don’t mean to say—” Her expression stops 
im. 


Janet—Yes, I do mean to say. There’s your tea. Drink it 
and don’t talk so much. I’m getting very tired of garrulous chil- 
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dren. One of these days, there will be a terrible revolt of the old 
against the young. 

NINIAN (properly abashed)—I’m very sorry, mother. Of 
course, I’m only thinking of your happiness. 

JANET—Too many people are only thinking of my happiness. 
They’re making me thoroughly miserable. (The maid enters with 
a parcel.) What is it, Mabel? 

MaseL—A special messenger brought this, ma’am. 

JANET—Oh, yes. I know what it is. Put it down, please! 
(The maid does so and retires.) It’s from Philip. He said he 
was sending me a surprise. 

Nin1an—I suppose you’re not going to marry him? 

JANET—You can suppose anything you like! More tea? 

NINIAN (passing his cup to her)—Thanks. (He glances at the 
parcel.) This is from Jones, the jeweler round the corner. 

JANET—Round the corner! 

NInrIAN—Yes. 

JANET—Here, take your tea and hand me that! (NINIAN 
does so and she nervously undoes the parcel.) You know, you’re 
much too inquisitive, Ninian. Always prying into other people’s 
business. 

(The parcel is undone. It contains a jewel-box which she opens. 
Inside is a lovely pearl necklace. She takes it out and looks at 
it, momentarily unable to speak.) 

Nrinran—Great Scott, it’s a pearl necklace! 

JANET—So it is! 

Nintan—Uncle Philip’s splashing his money about, isn’t he? 

JANET—It isn’t your Uncle Philip, you fool. It’s your father. 

Ninran—Father! 

JANET—Yes. He’s beginning to court me all over again... 
and I rather like it, Ninian... 

(She gives a little gurgle of joy as she fastens the necklace 
round her throat) and— 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


~ 


JUNE MOON 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Rrinc LarpNER AND GEoRGE S. KAUFMAN 


THERE was happy promise in the announcement that Ring 
Lardner and George S. Kaufman had made a play from Mr. 
Lardner’s short story “Some Like "Em Cold,” and called it “June 
Moon.” Each is outstanding in his achievements as an American 
humorist, Mr. Lardner preéminent as a representative of the 
homely native wit of the Middle West, Mr. Kaufman a leader of 
those Eastern satirists who have grown up in the sophisticated 
atmosphere of a smartly artificial New York and come recently 
into wide popularity. 

If the promise were happy its fulfillment was even happier. 
One of the major triumphs of the theatre season in the matter 
of first nights was the first performance of ‘‘June Moon” at the 
Broadhurst Theatre October ninth. An audience typical of early 
season New York, being a third professional, a third resident and 
a third wide-eyed tourist, fairly rocked the theatre with its 
laughter. From which propitious beginning “June Moon” played 
on and on to a succession of other happy audiences straight 
through the season. In the minds of a few, this editor being one 
of them, there was some doubt that the play would do as well 
outside the city in which its characters and scenes flourish, but 
reports from the back country would seem to indicate otherwise. 

In the prologue of “June Moon” we meet Edna Baker and Fred 
Stevens in the chair car of a train nearing New York. It is early 
evening and the car shades are drawn. Fred and Edna are pretty 
much average as to type. She is small and trim and modestly 
dressed. He is above average height and might be a clerk. They 
are both in their early twenties. 

Fred has practically finished the Sunday papers, which are 
scattered about the floor of the car between their chairs. Edna is 
reading a magazine, but is quite conscious of her seat mate’s rest- 
lessness. She probably suspects that he would like to start a con- 
versation if he could think of something to say. And she would 
quite as probably like to help him. 
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When Fred does suggest that she might like to look over his 
paper she is, however, properly formal. This does not discourage 
him and soon he is talking volubly, mostly about himself. 

He comes from Schenectady, he tells her. In Schenectady he 
had had a job in the General Electric plant, but gave it up because 
he wanted to go to New York and write songs. The boys in the 
shipping department of the G.E. gave him a farewell banquet, and 
a suitcase with his initials on it. 


Epna (a bit too eagerly)—Is that what you are? A song 
writer ? 

Frep (Nods.)—Not the music part; just the words. Lyrics, 
they’re called. 

Epna—It must be wonderful to have a gift like that. 

Frep—That’s what Benny Davis called it—a gift. I guess 
you’ve heard of him—he’s turned out a hundred smash hits. 

Epna—I guess I must have. 

Frep—He wrote, “Oh, How I Miss You Tonight!” It was a 
song about how he missed his mother—he called her his ‘Old 
Pal? 

Epna—That’s sweet! 

Frep—Well, he happened to be playing in Schenectady in 
vaudeville, and I happened to meet him and I happened to show 
him some of my lyrics. And he said a man like I with the song- 
writing gift was a sucker not to go to New York, because that’s 
where they have the Mecca for a man if you got the song-writing 
gift. So he gave me a letter to the Friars’ Club, asking them to 
give me a two weeks’ card, they call it. The Friars’ Club is where 
they have the Mecca for songwriters. And he give me a letter of 
introduction to Paul Sears, the composer. He wrote “Paprika.” 
You remember “Paprika”? (He sings a strain of it.) “Paprika, 
Paprika, the spice of my life—” 

EpNaA (with quick concurrence)—I think so. 

Frep—When you write a song like “Paprika” you don’t ever 
have to worry again. He’s one of the most successful composers 
there is, Paul Sears. I bet you, I and he will turn out some hits 
together. 

Epna—Are you going to be partners with him? 

Frep—If he wants me to, and I guess he will when I show him 
Benny Davis’s letter. That’s the hard part, getting acquainted. 
I’d have broke away a long time ago only for my sister. I 
couldn’t leave her alone. 

Epna—Is she in Schenectady? 
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Frep (Nods.)—She got married a week ago Saturday. A fella 
I been working with in the shipping department—Bob Gifford. 

Epna—She’ll miss you just the same. I know how sisters feel, 
especially when their brother is like You or Dick. 

Frep—Well, anyway, she got married, and I give them a pair 
of book-ends. 

Epna—She'll love them! 

Frep—She always done everything for me—I mean, cooked 
my meals and sewed things for me. Look! (Dives for his bag 
and starts opening it.) She made me a half dozen shirts before 
I left. Different colors. Here’s one of the blue ones. I bet if 
you was to buy a shirt like that, you couldn’t buy a shirt like that 
under a dollar seventy-five. 

Epna—I'll bet it would cost more than that. 

Frep—Marion can sew, all right. My mother used to say she 
was a born seamstress. 

Epna—I love to sew. (Looks at the shirt.) Was it got your 
monogram, your initials? 

Frep—No. She was going to put a “F” on the sleeve, but she 
was too busy. 

Epna—It’s too bad you’re not my brother and I’d embroider 
your whole initials. 
ae don’t have to be a man’s sister to embroider their 
shirt. 

Epna—I don’t want you to misjudge me, Mr. Stevens. I’m not 
the kind of a girl that talks to strangers. My friends would die if 
they knew I was talking to a man whom I had not been properly 
introduced. 

Frep—You don’t need to be scared of me, girlie. I treat all 
women like they was my sister. Till I find out different. 

Epna—A girl alone in New York can’t be too careful, especially 
a girl in my position. You take at Dr. Quinn’s, where I work— 
he’s one of the best dentists there is, and he has lots of men 
patients that would be only too glad to start a little flirtation. 
Why even Doctor himself was fresh, the first day I met him. It 
turned out he wasn’t really, but it seemed that way. He put his 
arm around my shoulders and I jumped away from him like he 
was a leopard or something, and I told him, I said, “Doctor, I 
guess I don’t care to work here after all.” Then he laughed and 
said forget it, that he was just testing me. He said he didn’t want 
an assistant who was inclined to flirt. And from that day he’s 
never made any advances, except once or twice. 
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Fred is of the opinion that what Edna may find she needs in 
New York is a protector and he knows where she can find one if 
such should prove to be the case. Soon they are exchanging 
opinions as to what may be and what should be expected of men— 
and of girls—especially of girls who have any thought of getting 
married some time and making things attractive and homelike for 
their husbands. 

Edna is just naturally a great home girl. She makes practically 
all her own clothes, she admits. She doesn’t like going out nights 
much, either. She had a lot rather sit at home and sew, or read, 
or maybe just sit and dream. Edna likes babies, too, though she 
blushes to confess it, which certainly is nothing against a woman 
in Fred’s estimation. Women ought to like babies. They dis- 
agree mildly upon only one subject. Fred doesn’t altogether 
approve of a woman’s working after she’s married, as Edna says 
she would be willing to do until her husband established himself. 


FreD—The girl I marry won’t never have to work. I don’t 
believe God ever meant for a woman to endure a life of drudgery. 
Epna—Oh, Mr. Stevens, if only all men felt the same way! 

FrepD (a look at his watch)—My, it’s nine twenty-six already. 

Epna—lIt’s been a shorter trip than usual, for some reason. 

FRED (trying to peer out the window)-——I wonder where we’re 
at now? 

Epna (also peering)—Pretty near Yonkers, I guess. 

FrepD—If we was on the other side we could see the Hudson 
River. 

Epna—My, but it’s dark! 

Frep—There’s a moon out. 

Epna—Yes, I love it. 

FrEep—June—moon. 

Epna—What? 

Frep—I just said June moon. 

Epna—It isn’t June. It’s October. 

Frep—I know, but June and moon go together. They rhyme. 
I’m always thinking of words that rhyme, even when I ain’t 
working. 

Epna—That’d be a catchy name, June Moon. For a song, I 
mean. 

Frep—yYes, you could get other words to go with it. Spoon, 
and croon, and soon. Marry soon, or something. 

Epna—And macaroon. 
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Frep—Yeah. I wish I had some. I’m hungry.: . 

Epna—I am, too, kind of. . . . Some day when that song is 
published and people are singing it everywhere, Ill say to my 
friends, “I knew the man that wrote-that. We were riding on a 
train and he looked out and saw the moon, and he thought of this 
song, and then the train got to New York and he never saw poor 
little me again.” 

Frep—You won't be telling the truth, because I’m going to see 
you again. 

Epna—You say that now. But you'll forget all about me. 

Frep—No, I won’t. Are you going right home when we get in? 

Epna—Why—I intended to. (She sits up, expectantly.) 

Frep—I thought I’d go and get something to eat some place, 
only I wouldn’t know where to go if I didn’t have somebody with 
me that knowed where to go. 

Epna—I can tell you a place where I go once in a while, the 
Little Venice. Though most of the time I stay home and cook my 
own dinner, just because I love to cook. 

Frep—It’ll be a little late to cook tonight. I was wondering if 
you wouldn’t go along to this place, and maybe we could eat 
together. 

Epna—lI’d love to. 

Frep—lIt ain’t a very expensive place, is it? 

Epna—Oh, no. The last time I went, there was two of us and 
we had hot roast beef sandwiches, and peas, and coffee, and it 
only came to a dollar-twenty. 

FRED (with vast relief)—All right. I guess we can each afford 
sixty cents. 

END OF PROLOGUE 


ACT*} 


Ten days later, in one of those Riverside Drive apartments in 
New York that have become a little bit déclassé since people 
began moving to the East Side, Paul Sears and Lucille, his wife, 
are spending a more or less quiet evening at home. 

Paul, in his middle thirties, is a composer of popular songs and 
he works at it rather persistently. He is at the piano now, “in 
his shirt sleeves, and is alternately hitting a few discouraged keys 
and then making penciled notations on the music sheet in front of 
him. Paul is not a two-finger pianist, but he falls short of it by 
only one finger.” 

Lucille, ‘a spare but still attractive woman, on whom three 


* 


oe, ee, 
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years of marriage have left their mark,” bears the monotonous 
repetition of the one phrase with which Paul is struggling with 
considerable fortitude but not much patience. She cares little 
more for his chatter, or his complaints. 

Paul, it appears, is disgusted with his current working partner, 
a man named Fagan, whose lyrics are evidently not what they 
used to be, and who is getting so he refuses to change even a line 
to help the melody. Still, Paul thinks the new song he has been 
doing with Fagan will be something of a knockout and probably 
another “Paprika.” 

“The silliest thing in the world to me,” counters Lucille, “is a 
man trying to be a composer when he can’t even play ‘Chop- 
sticks,’ ” 

That does not worry Paul any. Irving Berlin can’t play much 
either. And Gershwin! Ain’t Boston right now complaining that 
he hasn’t given them even one tune in “Pretty Polly”? It ruinsa 
composer to play the piano too good. 

This particular evening in the Sears home is to be devoted to a 
conference with a new lyric writer Paul has just dug up, a young 
fella with a fresh slant: A nice kid, too, and he’s got money. But 
lyric writers are pretty much all alike to Lucille. She gets no 
kick out of this new promise. 

Eileen is Lucille’s sister. She is staying home, too, waiting for 
a telephone call from her friend Hart, but she keeps pretty much 
to her room and away from Paul. There is not much love lost 
between Paul and Eileen. What she thinks of him is sufficient, 
and what he thinks of her is that she should get out and find her- 
self a job. Also, it is his private opinion that Mr. Hart is also 
getting tired of her. 

Lucille is naturally on her sister’s side. At the moment, when 
Eileen is drawn into the room by a telephone ring that she thought 
might be for her, Lucille reminds her that the evening gown she 
has been mending is getting worn and should be replaced. 


LucitLE—Why don’t you look around Monday? See what you 
can find. 

E1LtEEN—Maybe I will. I’ve just been putting it off. I’m lazy, 
I guess. 

LucittE—I’d never be too lazy to shop, if I had anything to 


_ shop with. 


Paut—You wait till this number gets over. 
‘Lucite (quite pleasantly)—By that time I'll only want a 
shawl. 
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Paut (finally flaring up)—There’s nothing helps a man like 
being married to a woman that always encourages you and looks 
on the bright side. I’m going to write an article for the American 
Magazine, saying I attribute my suctess to my wife. 

EmrEN—Why don’t you try writing articles? They might be 
pretty near as good as your tunes. 

Paut—You don’t have to worry about my tunes. Anyhow, I 
was talking to Lucille. 

EILEEN—It’s time you did something more for Lucille besides 
talk to her! 

Paut—lIf I was in your place, I’d keep pretty still in this house. 
That is, unless I was paying board. 

EILEEN (It’s a good battle by this time.)—Don’t you dare say 
I’m dependent on you, because I’m not! 

Paut—Only for your meals and a place to sleep! 

ErmEEN—You wouldn’t even have a job if it wasn’t for me! 
Do you think Hart is keeping you on the staff because you wrote 

a hit three years ago? 

LuciLtLE—Now! 

E1LtEEN—Well, make him lay off me, if he knows what’s good 
for him. If he keeps riding me, he’ll be looking for a new job! 

Paut—Swell chance of them letting me out when I’ve got a 
number like ““Montana.”’ I’d run right to Harms with it. 

E1LEEN—Harms wouldn’t let you in their elevator! 

Paut (as he goes proudly into the next room)—I was in it this 
afternoon! 

EILeen (A long, long sigh.)—Is Hart going to phone or isn’t 
he? It gets me crazy, this waiting. 

LucittE—I wouldn’t mind waiting if there was something to 
wait for. I nearly go out of my mind, just sitting. You hear 
women brag about the nice, cozy evenings they spend at home 
with their husband. They’re not married to a piano tuner with 
ten thumbs. 

EILEEN (hoping against hope)—Maybe he didn’t get back 
from Philadelphia. He might still be over there. 

LucitteE—What time was he going to call up? 

EILEEN—Six o’clock. He said he’d call me the minute he got 
in. Maybe the train was late. 

LucittE—They aren’t late very often, from Philadelphia. 

EILEEN—It’s the only evening we’ll Aave for three weeks, with 
him going away again tomorrow. (Restlessly pacing.) If he was 
going to be late you’d think he’d try to reach me. 

LucittE—Of course, you know him better than I do, but when 
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a man’s really crazy about a girl, he calls her up, I don’t care 
what he’s doing. It’s only when he begins cooling off that he finds 
excuses, like being in Philadelphia. 

E1teEN—But he was in Philadelphia. 

LucittE—I know, but they’ve got phones there now, too. 

E1rrEN—If you think he’s cooling off you’re crazy! He’s in- 
sanely jealous. When I told him I was thinking of going out with 
Bert Livingston he was sore as hell. He said, “All right, go ahead 
and go out with him.” I asked him if he meant it, and he said, 
“Sure! Go out with the whole Lambs Club!” He’s insanely 
jealous and tries to hide it. 

Lucirte—Id go out with the janitor if he asked me. God, I’m 
sick of this place. 

EILEEN—Why don’t you go to a picture? 

LucitteE—They charge admission. (A little sardonic laugh.) 
Remember the way I used to figure when Paul first came along? 
I thought marrying a song writer meant going to all the first 
nights, meeting everybody that was worthwhile, going down to 
Palm Beach— 

EILEEN—You would, too, if Paul was any good. 

LucitLeE—I wonder what it’d be like if we’d stayed in Strouds- 
burg. I’d probably be married to Will Broderick, and we’d have a 
car— 

E1LEEN—To drive over to Scranton in. 

Lucite (A sigh.)—I suppose I ought to get consolation out 
of one thing. I never expect a phone call or a mash note or an 
invitation or even a half pound box of candy. Whatever happens 
is velvet. 


It is Eileen’s opinion that Lucille is a fool to stick around with 
Paul. She should ship Paul while there is still time. Grounds? 
She wouldn’t need any grounds—just let the Judge look at him. 

But Lucille is hesitant. She never could fool anybody, least of 
all Paul. He’d know if she ever tried to fool him. Besides, 
“women can’t go wrong if they’re not invited.” So far there 
haven’t been any volunteers. Also, Lucille is a little superstitious. 
If she did quit Paul he’d probably write ten smash hits in a 
week. 

Furthermore, Lucille has an idea that Eileen would be wise to 
do a little worrying about her own affairs. Hart may be insanely 
jealous, but he has a queer way of showing it. Especially if he 
has any ideas about marrying Eileen. Perhaps it would be a good - 
idea for Eileen to go around with some of the other boys while 
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Hart is away on one of his trips. But Eileen wouldn’t dare. She 
might get herself murdered. 

Maxie has called. ‘He is a man in his late forties, easy-going, 
kindly, and wears a dinner coat. He is an arranger for Goebel’s, 
and he knows the popular song business backwards.” 

Maxie is also something of a Broadway cynic. He sees so 
much, hears so much, likes so little. Disappointed in his own 
career—he might have been a song writer himself if he hadn’t got 
into the business of fixing up other people’s tunes—he fails to 
react with any enthusiasm to the persistently threatened success 
of the egoists he works with. Nor can they fool him. 

So far as this new song of Fagan’s and Paul’s is concerned, 
Maxie thinks it is a great idea of Fagan’s to write a lyric about 
the Northwest for a change. But it never was because Fagan once 
lived in Montana. “If song writers always wrote about their 
home state,”’ says Maxie, “what a big population Tennessee must 
have.” And the one encouraging thing he hears about the ex- 
pected Fred Stevens is that he comes from Schenectady, because, 
thank God, he can’t get that in a lyric. 

“You'll like this fella,” promises Paul. ‘“He’s young yet. He’s 
got a fresh slant.” 

“What does he do—write about countries instead of states?” 

“I’ve been thinking maybe he and I could do something to- 
gether, if I can get rid of Fagan.” 

“Fagan isn’t so bad. Only he’s using up his ideas too fast. 
‘Montana Moon.’ He puts a state and a moon all in one song.” 

Paul insists on singing “Montana Moon” as Maxie plays it 
over. That doesn’t help a great deal. Not with Lucille. 


“Golden West that seems so far away, 
Golden girl for whom I’m always pining, 
Don’t you know I love you night and day, 
But chiefly when the full bright moon is shining.” 


And then the chorus: 


“Montana moonlight, 
As bright as noonlight, 
Oh, may it soon light 
My way to you! 
I know you’re lonely, 
My one and only, 
For I am lonely, 
Yes, lonely, too.” 
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Lucille calmly goes back to her sewing, but Paul keeps on: 


“My heart is yearning 
For kisses burning, 
For lips as sweet as a rose in June. 
I’m always dreaming 
Of your eyes gleaming, 
Beneath the beaming 
Montana Moon!” 


The enthusiasm following is again confined mostly to Paul. It 
may be a good number, but Lucille is satisfied that Berlin will 
still refuse to kill himself over it. There’s some sympathy behind 
a Berlin song. So there might be behind his songs, Paul agrees, 
if he got a little sympathy at home. 

Maxie is anxious to reéstablish harmony in the home, but even 
he cannot promise Paul too much for “Montana.” It seems Hart 
and Goebel, the publishers, were talking about it that afternoon. 

Eileen overhears that. So Hart was in the office that after- 
noon! And not in Philadelphia! And she waiting home for a 
call! 

Paul urges Maxie on, and he reluctantly finishes his report of a 
growing fear that Goebel and Hart are not thinking of buying 
“Montana” right now. Which Paul simply cannot believe. It’s 
a great tune. Even if the lyric kills it it should get a great 
mechanical break... . 

Now Fred Stevens arrives. He has found the Sears apartment 
after some little difficulty with the subway. He is pleased to 
meet everybody, and equally glad to assure them that he is feeling 
fine. He is not, he admits modestly, much of a song writer. He 
only does the words. But words, Lucille assures him, pleasantly, 
are all Paul needs—words and music. 


FrEeD—I’ve always been one of Mr. Sears’ greatest admirers. 
I’ve admired Mr. Sears ever since he wrote “Paprika.” 

Lucit1E (gently)—You’ve got a good memory. 

Paut—Maybe Stevens and I will turn out another “Paprika.” 

Frep—I’m anxious to get started all right. Since I got to town, 
all I’ve done so far is spend money. 

LucILLE (expansively)—Well, you’re quite a stranger! 

Paut—Sit down. 

Frep—Thanks. I guess I’m a little late. I got off the wrong - 
subway station and there was an old woman selling papers, and 
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I stopped and talked to her because I knew she. must be some- 
body’s mother. 

Maxie (who has never stopped playing)—A fresh slant. 

Frep—I was right, too, because she told me she has six sons. 
I feel sorry for old women that has to earn their living. 

LucittE—What do the boys do—rent her the stand? 

Frep—No, most of them are in a hospital and two of them 
had their foot cut off. She told me all about it and I give her a 
dollar. 

Paut—You want to be careful in a place like New York. 
There’s all kind of people waiting to take your money away from 
you. 

FreD—It’s a great city, all right. Today I took the ferry boat 
over to Staten’s Island and back. (He explains it to Luctt1ez.) 
It’s an island and you have to take a ferry boat. But I suppose 
you been there. 

LucitLe—I go there a lot—just for the trip. 

Frep—I seen the Goddess of Liberty, too—I mean the statue. 
It cost a million dollars and weighs 225 ton. 

Maxie (gently)—She ought to cut out sweets. (He indulges 
in a fancy run.) 

FRED (gesturing in the direction of Maxtr)—He can play the 
piano! . . . And I seen some of the big ocean liner steamboats. 
I seen the President Harding just coming in from London or 
Europe or somewheres, and the other day I seen the Majestic 
tied up to the dock. She’s pretty near twict as long as the Presi- 
dent Harding and weighs 56,000 ton. The President Harding 
only weighs 14,000 ton. 

LuciLLE—Imagine! 

Frep (¢0 LucittE)—Have you been through the Holland 
Tunnel? 

LucittE—No, I haven’t. 

FRED (¢0 PauL)—Have you been through the Holland Tunnel? 

Paut—No. 

FRED (not for a minute giving up)—Have you been through 
the Holland Tunnel, Mr. Schwartz? 

MaxtE—I’ve been waiting for somebody to go with. 

Frep—I’ll go with you! 

Maxte—Fine! 

FrepD—I want to go every place so as to get ideas for songs. 
I was telling Mr. Sears about one idea—I haven’t got it written 
yet—it’s a song about the traffic lights. Green for “Come 
ahead!” and red for “Stop!” Maybe a comical song with a girl 
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signaling her sweetheart with different colored lights in the win- 
dow; a green light when it’s all right for him’ to call— 

Lucitte—And a red one when her husband’s home. 

Frep (shocked)—No, I was thinking about her father. I 
wouldn’t write about those kind of women—I got no sympathy 
for them. 

LucitLE—I guess you're right. 

Frep—I was thinking of another idea on the way up here. 
Maybe a song about the melting pots—all the immigrants from 
overseas who’ve come to the Land of Liberty. Take the Jews— 
i you know there’s nearly two million Jews in New York City 

one? 

Maxie—What do you mean—alone? 

Frep—And then there’s the Hall of Fame, up to Washing- 
ton Heights. They got everybody up there. Washington, Lin- 
coln, Longfellow—they got two dozen—what do you call ’em— 
busts? 

LucILLE (sweetly, to PAuL)—That’s the place for you, dear. 

FrED—No. A man’s got to be dead for twenty-five years. 

LucitLtE—Well, that fits in. 

Maxie (It’s too much for him.)—I’ve got to be going along. 

Paut—Wait. I want Stevens to show you one of his lyrics 
—have you got that one with you? About the game? 

MaxrE—I’ve got to be downtown at ten. 

Paut—This won’t take a minute. (To FRED.) Go ahead. 

Frep—I’ll have to explain first, so youll understand. The 
idea come to me at a football game between Syracuse and Colgate. 
They beat them, and they felt pretty bad, so the idea come to me 
for this little song. I call it “Life Is a Game.” 

Maxie—A novelty! 

Frep—Here’s the verse. Are you ready? 

Paut—Yeah. 


FRED— 
“T don’t know why some people cry 
When things appear to go wrong; 
I always say ‘Laugh and be gay!’ 
Things cannot always go wrong! 
No use to pine, no use to whine, 
Things will come right if you just give them time.” 


That’s the verse. 
LucitLE—Uh-huh! 
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Frep—Then here’s the refrain: 5 
“Life is a game; we are but players” — 


MaxiE—Hey, bring it here! Mdybe we can put some music 
to it. 

Frep—Just play some chords. 

MaxiE—I'll see if I know any. 

FRED (sings as well as he can to MAxIE’s improvisation)— 


“Life is a game; we are but players 
Playing the best we know how. 
If you are beat, don’t let it wrangle; 
No one can win all the time. 
Sometimes the odds seem dead against you; 
What has to be, has to be, 
But smile just the same, for life is a game, 
And God is a fine referee.” 


Maxie picks up the last line and sings it again, tacking on a 
rousing musical finale to fit. It is really the finish of ‘‘All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” but so far as Fred is concerned it has 
been composed especially for his lyric. He is beaming with 
pleasure. 


FrEep—TI haven’t got the second verse yet. 
MaxirE—You won’t need one. 


Lucille suggests that she likes a song with love interest. Fred 
has one of those too, though it is not quite worked out. So far he 
has practically only got the titlk—“June Moon.” Certainly 
doesn’t sound, Maxie admits, like a war song. 

“June Moon,” Fred explains, is to be a song about a fella who 
has met a girl in June when there was a moon shining, and then 
she went away, or perhaps he went away, and then whenever he 
looks at the moon after that he thinks of her. 

Paul is a bit dubious about another moon song, but Maxie is 
already setting it to a tune and Fred, all aflutter, is thinking up 
original rhymes—like spoon— 

It was while he was coming to New York in the train that he 
got the idea, Fred admits. He happened to look out the window— 

But he has no chance to go on with the story. The phone call 
for Eileen has come at last and she flounces in to answer it. 
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Maxie, noting the expression in Eileen’s eyes, considers this an 
excellent time for him to withdraw—he’s due at the Orchard at 
10, anyway. Paul sees Maxie to the door, which leaves Fred a 
little embarrassedly in the presence of Lucille, Eileen and Eileen’s 
telephone conversation— 

“Yes, I can imagine,” she is saying, sarcastically. “It must 
have been terribly tiresome in Philadelphia all day. . . . What? 
. . « Oh, really? . . . I thought you were leaving tomorrow. .. . 
What time tonight? . . . My, it must be important! . . . Then 
—I won’t have a chance to say good-bye before you go. . . . Oh, 
no, don’t trouble yourself—it’s quite all right. . . . Yes, I’m sure 
you are. ... No, I don’t mind a bit. . . . ’'m just sorry you 
have to spend the night on a train, that’s all. . . . Oh, perfectly! 
. . . Have a pleasant trip.” But she doesn’t mean “. . . a pleas- 
ant trip.”’ A look flashes between Eileen and Lucille. 

Now Fred has been introduced to Eileen and been visibly im- 
pressed, though it is not at all apparent that Eileen greatly 
cares, 

Mr. Stevens, Lucille explains, is new to New York, .having 
come from Schenectady, and has been all over town getting ideas 
for songs. Fred confirms the statement and admits that he likes 
New York a lot, except for the expense of living. That very 
morning he had spent 90 cents for a breakfast that really didn’t 
have anything to it except some salt mackerel, mashed potatoes 
and a cup of Instant Postum. 

Lucille is afraid he soon will run out of money at that rate, 
but Fred assures her that he still has plenty. And at the sound 
of those welcome words Lucille has an idea which, being a good 
sister, she flashes immediately to Eileen. 

Mr. Stevens, agrees Lucille, may have seen many things in New 
York, including, as he admits, the Goddess of Liberty, but he 
never will have lived until he has seen the night places. Why 
shouldn’t they, just the four of them, make up a nice little party 
and show Mr. Stevens the town? Eileen would love to go, 
wouldn’t she? Of course she would. Why not? 

Fred is fairly excited by the thought but unfortunately he has 
another engagement. Still, with Eileen’s urging, he is induced to 
break that. Especially after they assure him that he doesn’t have 
to be dressed for a swell place. They will take him some place 
like the Orchard, where Maxie plays. What a surprise that will 
be to Maxie! It is Fred’s first experience with a real New York 
girl like Eileen. He thinks she’s great. 
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Paut (doing a little work )—Maybe it wouldn’t be a bad notion 
for you to knock around a few nights—I mean, before we start 
working. Might give you some ideas. 

Frep—I’m willing. ~ 

Paut—Great! 

FreD—Say, can I use your phone a minute? 

Paut—Sure. Do you want the book? 

FreD—No, I know the number . . . Rhinelander 4160. 

Paut—Id better clean up a bit. 

FrepD—Look! They was talking about this Orchard. That 
ain’t one of them expensive places, is it? 

Paut—No, just about average. 

Frep—Hello . . . I want to speak to Miss Edna Baker, please. 
-.. Yes. (Zo Paut.) (I mean, what do you think it would be 
likely to come to for the four of us? More than ten dollars? 

PauL (vaguely)—No—not unless we go on to some other place. 
You’ve got more with you, haven’t you? 

FrepD—What other place? 

Paut—One of the other clubs. 

Frep—But I don’t— Hello. ... Hello... . Eddie? ...I 
want to tell you something. 

Paut—I'll go and wash up. (He leaves the room.) 

Frep—Well, I’m up there now, but that isn’t— Sure... 
Yeah, it looks all right. . . . No, I’m still here. There was a 
piano player from Goebel’s here. He liked my stuff and made up 
a tune to some of it... . Yeah. . . . He said it was all right. 
But that isn’t . . . what I called up to say was I can’t get around 
till late. . . . No, it'll be later than that. There’s no telling what 
time it'll be. . . . We got to study some songs. . . . Paul Sears 
and his wife... . No, no, don’t think that. It’s a business 
proposition. They’re taking me to a place where we'll get 
some ideas. . . . Just the three of us... . But you know I’d 
rather be with you. (EILEEN comes back, with coat over 
her arm.) But I can’t...I cant... They’re taking me. 
I'll tell you all about it in the morning. That’s all I can 
say now....I cant... In the morming... Good-night. 
(Hangs up.) 

E11EEN—You seem to be having your troubles, 

Frep—No, that wasn’t anything. Just a—friend of mine. 

E1LEEN—Is she nice? 

Frep—It isn’t—anybody. Just a little girl I happened to meet. 

EILEEN—I understand. 

Frep—She’s just a—a girl from a little town. 
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(LuciLLeE comes back, full of life, pulling on gloves, etc.) 

LucittE—Listen—it’s kind of early for the Orchard anyhow. 
So why don’t we take in the second show at the Capitol? 

PauL (coming into the room)—Is everybody ready? 

EILEEN—Oh, that’s fine! And I know what you'd love! After 
the Orchard what do you say we go to the Cotton Club? (She 
throws a quick explanation to Fred.) That’s Harlem! 

Lucitt—E—Great! 

EMEEN—They’ve got a wonderful tap dancer up there! Better 
than Bill Robinson! 

Paut—But say, the Cotton Club doesn’t get hot till three! 

Frep—What time? 

EmrEN—Oh, that’s all right! We can go to the Madrid or 
Richman’s in between. 

LucitLtE—Oh, great! 

Paut—But say, Richman’s burned down the other night! 

Frep—Let’s not go there. 

Lucmre—I'll tell you where I haven’t been for a long while! 
The St. Regis Roof! 

ErLEEN—Grand! 

LucitLtE—They’ve a wonderful view! 

FrED—Where? 

LucitLtE—The St. Regis Roof. 

Frep—I get dizzy if I climb a ladder. 

(The voices of the others pick up in a confused jumble as 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


A month later, in a room at Goebel’s music publishing house, 
furnished with music shelves along one wall, a piano and a few 
chairs, Maxie, the arranger, is playing idly and mostly for his own 
amusement. Goldie, “who may have got her name because of the 
color of her hair, or it may be because she is really Miss Gold- 
berg,” is filing sheafs of songs in the shelves and carrying on a 
desultory conversation with Max, from which it appears that 
everything is getting along as well as might be expected. 

Mr. Hart is just back from the West and a little disappointed 
in business. They are, he found, still singing “The Rosary” out 
there and Maxie thinks perhaps it may be a hit yet. 

Maxie is waiting for Paul Sears and Fred Stevens. He has to - 
play their new “June Moon” song, and he is not at all surprised 
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that he has been kept waiting. He has been in the song business 
for twenty-two years and nothing has happened yet. 

Fred is the first to arrive, all hot and excited. He has made 
one important change in the lyric af “June Moon.” It has pre- 
viously read “Sweet nightbird, hovering above.” Now it reads 
“winging aloft,” which means practically the same thing, Maxie 
admits, only higher. 


Frep—I wish I’d known Mr. Hart was going to be late. I 
could have slept some more. I had to get up at twelve. 
__Maxrre—That must be tough after working for the General 
Electric, where a man’s hours are practically his own. 

Frep—No. I had to be on the job at eight, every morning. 
But I went to bed about ten, except Saturday nights, when I 
seen a picture or something. I didn’t know what life was, in 
Schenectady. 

Maxie—I bet it’s an open book to you now. 

Frep—Imagine—only going out one night a week and then just 
to a moving picture show! Down here it’s like as if every night 
was a special night—there’s always new places to go to. Miss 
Fletcher—she’s always locating new ones! We was in three last 
night! Wound up at half past seven this morning, in the Bucket 
of Blood! There’s a lively place! We was the last ones there. 
Paul and Lucille, they went home at seven, but I and Miss 
Fletcher stayed and she made the proprietor sell me six bottles 
of gin. It’s a real gin what they call pro-war. You got to have 
good gin. It’s one of the things they put into what they call a 
Bronx cocktail. 

Maxtre—Is that so? 

FreD—Didn’t you ever have one? 

Maxre—I don’t drink. After I listen to songs all day I don’t 
want liquor. I just go home and take a general anesthetic. 

Frep—I like Bronxes best. They’re nothing but gin and orange 
juice. I don’t know why they call it a Bronx. 

MaxtE—It’s a great orange country, up there. 

Frep—Anyway, I got a bargain—six bottles for sixty bucks. 
I give Miss Fletcher three bottles for a present, because if it 
hadn’t been for her I wouldn’t have got them. She made the man 
4 it. When you’re around with her you just can’t resist doing 

ngs. 

Maxiz—I know. That’s why I don’t carry a gun. 

Frep—She’s a great sport all right. She’d make a wonderful 
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wife—she’s such a good pal. I think a man’s wife ought to be 
their pal as well as their sweetheart. 

Maxre—You ought to patent that. 

FRED—Say—how much money do you think a fella ought to be 
making before he could get married? In New York, I mean? 

Maxie—It depends on the girl. 

Frep—Buddy De Sylva makes pretty near a half million dol- 
lars a year out of just writing lyrics. I guess a man could sup- 
port a wife on that! 

Maxtre—If she was satisfied to ride a bicycle. 

Frep—Well, suppose “June Moon” is a big smash? What’s 
the most we could make out of it? 

Maxtz—It’s hard to say. Take a song like “Swanee River” 
and it’s still going big. 

Frep—Yeah, but that’s because it was in a big production like 
“Show Boat.” 

MaxtE—How’s that? 

Frep—And with that girl to sing it, that sits on the piano. 

Maxie—You’re thinking of Ruby Keeler in the “Wild -Duck.” 

Frep—Well, whoever it was. (Turns away; suddenly remem- 
bers.) Oh, say! I was over to the tailor’s today. I’m getting a 
new suit. Miss Fletcher took me. 

Maxite—That so? 

Frep—It’s a blue search, with a hair-bone strip. He took my 
measures all over. Like I was a fighter. I’m thirty-eight inches 
around my chest, and thirty-three around my stomach, and—I 
forget my thigh. Anyway, he’s got it all wrote down. 

MaxiE—I must get a copy. 

Frep—lIf they like “June Moon” I’m going to have an evening 
dinner coat made, with a Tuxedo. I been wearing an old suit of 
Paul’s, but it’s too big. Miss Fletcher says it would hold two 
like me. 

Maxie—There couldn’t be two. 

Frep—She was just joking. 

Maxie—I see. 

Frep—They’ve given me a wonderful time, all right. They’ve 
introduced me to all the big stars! Gil Boag, and Earl Carroll, 
and Texas Guinan! I met Texas Guinan! 

Maxre—She’s kind of hard to meet, isn’t she? 

Frep—No. She’s one of the friendliest women I ever seen. 
When the girls told her who I was she said it was a big night in 
her life—she said she’d always wanted to meet a lyric writer. I - 
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wonder what my friends in Schenectady would say if they knew 
I sat around and talked to Texas Guinan! I didn’t know nothing 
when I lived there. Even the first few weeks I was in New York, 
I was kind of a sap. = 

Maxie—That sounds incredible. 

Frep—I went sightseeing to places like the Aquarium, and 
Grant’s Tomb, and the Central Park animal zoo, and thought I 
was having a great time. A little friend of mine, she took me 
around places she’d been to and I thought I was seeing New York 
because I didn’t know no better. She was from a small town, 
too—she didn’t know no better either. Only now I’ve learned. 

MaxtE—What’s become of her? Did she go home? 

Frep—No, she lives here. She works for a dentist. I must 
call her up sometime and see how she’s getting along. 


There are many interruptions. A man comes to wash the win- 
dows, but he begs them to go right ahead with their singing. He 
hears so many songs around that building they don’t mean a thing 
to him. Benny, also a song writer, must rush in to tell them 
about his newest hit, a dashing romantic number called “Hello, 
Tokio!” They can’t help that much, either. 

Now Paul has arrived and they are all ready to run over “June 
Moon” with Maxie if they can manage a few minutes of quiet. 
They get this when the window cleaner finally gets on the outside 
of the window and stays there. Now Maxie and the boys plunge 
into “June Moon,” with Fred leading the singing: 


“Summer winds are sighing in the trees, my dear; 
IT am sure I know what makes them sigh; 
They are sad on moonlight nights like these, my dear; 
They are lonely for you, same as I. 
Sweetheart, how can you resist their plea, 
And the moon you used to share with me? 


June Moon, shining above, 

Will my true love come soon? 
June Moon, I am so blue; 

I know that you long for her, too. 
Sweet nightbird, winging aloft, 
Singing a soft love tune, 

Tell her to come to me here, 

To me and her dear June Moon.” 
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Just as they have finished the song Edna Baker comes timidly 
through the door. Fred is surprised and it may be a little dis- 
turbed to see Edna, but his manner is cordial. The excitement 
of the song is still with him. 

Edna is properly impressed by what she has heard of “June 
Moon.” It’s beautiful. It’s wonderful of Fred to have finished 
it. After the others have discreetly withdrawn and Fred and 
Edna are left alone she hesitantly calls his attention to his hav- 
ing overlooked a chance to kiss her and is a little eager to know 
what has kept him from seeing her so long. She has worried for 
fear he was sick or something. But, of course, if it has only been 
because he was busy, that’s understandable. Still, it has been two 
Sundays since they went anywhere together. They used to have 
such nice Sundays. 

But, as Fred explains, he has to work when Paul feels like it. 
“Music writers don’t keep no hours,” he explains, professionally. 
“They work when they’re inspired. And it ain’t just writing the 
songs that takes time. You have to go around places, and keep 
in contract with the other boys, so you get new notions. You 
got to keep getting new notions in this game.” 

A fuller confession is finally forced from him when Fred admits 
that he has been going about quite a lot of places where music is 
heard and that he and Paul have not always been alone. Mrs. 
Sears has been along and—sometimes, Mrs. Sears’ sister. But she 
isn’t much of anybody. Just a sister who can’t be left home alone 
because she’s timid. 


Epna—Does she know about—me, Fred? 

Frep—Huh? 

Epna—Didn’t you ever tell her about—me? 

Frep—Well, you see, we just—it’s only business, and there 
hasn’t nothing like that come up. 

Epna—What’s she like, Fred? 

Frep—I don’t know. She— 

Epna (dard at work)—A girl like she has probably got lots of 
beautiful clothes. She probably makes little me look like nothing. 

Frep—That part don’t matter. It wouldn’t make no difference 
to me if she had all the clothes in the world. Or if she was bare, 
either. 

Epna—Is she—very pretty? 

Frep—Yah, she—I hardly ever noticed if she was pretty or not. 

Epna—What’s her name? 
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Frep—Miss Fletcher. 

Epna—I mean her first name. ‘a 

Frep—I believe they call her Eileen. 

Epna—That’s a beautiful name. It’s a lot nicer than mine, 
don’t you think? 

Frep—It’s just a different name. 

Epna—lIs she blonde or brunette? 

FrEp—Both—I mean she’s red-headed. That is, I never paid 
much attention. 

Epna—How old is she? 

Frep—I don’t know. 

Epna—Older than I am? 

Frep—A little bit, I guess. I guess she must be. She’s been 
on the stage. 

Epna (putting across a little mild horror)—Honestly, Fred? 

Frep—Yah, but don’t think—I mean, that don’t mean any- 
thing. 

Epna—Oh, Fred, you want to be careful! Because you take a 
woman like she, that’s close to forty or more— 

Frep—She ain’t forty. 

Epna (conceding two years)—Well, thirty-eight. And she sees 
a young boy who almost any woman would be proud to win your 
affections, and there isn’t anything she might not stoop to, to 
entangle you. 

Frep—There won’t no woman untangle me. 

Epna—You can’t tell, Fred—the most terrible things can 
happen. There was a near friend of mine, a man, and he was 
acquainted with a count, an international count, and he came here 
to New York and one night they went on a wild party and he fell 
in love with a beautiful chorus girl from the Metropolitan Opera 
Company—lI forget the name of the opera. And he bought her 
pearls and diamonds, and in less than a week’s time he found out 
fee was both married. That’s just what could happen to you, 

ear. 

Frep—Who found out who was married? 

Epna—Both of them were married—the count and the girl. 

Frep—He must have been a fine count, not to know he was 
married. 

Epna—Fred, doesn’t it cost an awful lot of money when you 
go around to all these places—or do they take you? 

Frep—Well, that part’s going to be all right, because as soon 
as they take our song I'll get what they call an advance royalties. 
And of course after it’s a big hit I’ll have plenty of money. 
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It is Fred’s plan, the minute he gets any money, to pay Edna 
back the little loan he had from her. It makes him uncomfortable 
owing a girl money—especially a girl. Edna isn’t worried. She’d 
be glad to give Fred everything she has, but it doesn’t look as 
if she’d have much from now on. Her job at the dentist’s is no 
more. She had mixed up a couple of appointments and one man 
had his bones scraped when he didn’t expect it and the bones 
didn’t really need scraping. 

Edna is pretty unhappy about losing her job, but she doesn’t 
care any more about it when Fred kisses her again and asks her 
to wait in the reception room while they are singing “June Moon” 
for Mr. Hart. Then perhaps they can go some place and have a 
soda or something. 

Mr. Hart is pretty rushed when he does come and the audition 
does not go as well as it might. Benny, the “Tokio” boy, tries to 
steal Mr. Hart’s attention. The window cleaner is in and out 
most inopportunely. Even Mr. Hart’s mind is not exclusively on 
the song. ; 

For one thing, being just back from this swing around the West, 
Mr. Hart is not at all comfortable about the Mexican situation. 
There may be, and again they may not be, trouble. But, if there 
should be trouble—then the first one in with a good stirring war 
song is going to clean up. It’s just a tip. 

Now Ned Wayburn is on the wire. And now George Gershwin 
is reported waiting in the anteroom. This is particularly exciting 
news. Mr. Hart goes out. Benny goes out. The window cleaner 
goes out. Everybody goes out to have a look at George—every- 
body except Maxie. He will wait until George comes to him. 

Now Lucille Sears and Eileen Fletcher have arrived. Eileen 
has come to see Mr. Hart, but she hasn’t any idea of letting it 
appear that she has. She much prefers to meet him accidentally. 
It is Lucille’s idea that it will have to be very accidental. She 
hasn’t much faith in Hart’s continuing interest in Eileen—the way 
he went away, and the way he acted after he got away. He cer- 
tainly did not exactly keep the wires hot while he was gone. 

“He wrote to me every place he went,” insists Eileen. 

“Yah, if you call picture postcards writing.” 

‘He was busy most of the time. It was a business trip.” 

“He certainly sent you a beautiful view of the Detroit Athletic 
Club. (Ereen glares at her.) And that new waterworks in 
Cleveland. A man that didn’t care about you would have sent a 
picture of the old waterworks. He’s kind of a Latin type. Hot- 
blooded.” 
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“You can say all you want to. Just the same, when he finds 
I’ve been going out with Stevens he’s going to be insanely jealous. 
You watch him.” : 

“Well, maybe. But he didn’t even wire you for a date tonight. 
It’s the first time he hasn’t done that.” 

“He’s taking it for granted. That’s even better.” 

Now Fred and Paul are back, and still excited. They hope 
Ejileen’s right—that she and Lucille have brought them luck, and 
Fred is prepared, if Mr. Hart buys the song, to stage a celebration 
for the four of them. 

Eileen gets her wish. Mr. Hart runs plump into her without 
expecting it. The meeting flusters him a little, but he soon re- 
covers. Eileen tries to put him at his ease by recounting the 
wonderful time she has been having showing Mr. Stevens the city. 
Fred admits that he has not known Miss Fletcher long, but they 
certainly are good friends. Which seems to give Mr. Hart an 
idea. He is more anxious than before to hear ‘‘June Moon.” Let 
them hunt up Maxie and get right at it. 

Lucille is still anxious about Eileen’s plans respecting Fred 
Stevens and the Hart complication. If Hart should buy the song 
and Fred should give a party, what is Eileen going to do about 
it? Eileen is going to decide that later. She can fix anything 
with Fred, he’s that far gone he will believe anything. 

Lucille is also anxious that the song shall be a hit, although 
she knows that even if it is Paul is so far behind on his royalties 
that it will mean little or nothing to her. “He could write 
‘Madame Butterfly’ and it wouldn’t even get me a new girdle,” 
says she. 

In line with which confession Lucille admits thinking seriously 
of letting another man help her. She has met an old sweetheart, 
Ed Knowlton, and Ed, after a drink or two, had wanted to help 
her right away. He is married and has a couple of kids, but he 
isn’t happy. He can’t get rid of his wife because her uncle or 
somebody owns the business. But he wants Lucille to be happy. 

“T don’t know what to do,” Lucille admits to Eileen. “You and 
I look at things different. But Ed’s so nice. The things he says 
—they make me feel young again. And it’s such a relief to talk 
to a man that hates music!” 

Fred rushes back into the room. Mr. Hart has taken the song! 
His first song is about to be published! And they’re making him 
out a check for two hundred and fifty dollars! 

The good news is shortly confirmed by Mr. Hart himself, He’s 
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quite proud of Fred. “What do you think of this young man?” 
he asks Eileen. “Making good in his first attempt?” 

“Tt’s wonderful.” 

“Yes, indeed!” chimes in Liicille. 


Hart—And Paul, too. He’s written a nice little melody. Did 
you get your check, Stevens? 

FreD—No, sir. Not yet. 

Hart—Goldie’ll bring it to you. 

Maxie (crossing to his own office)—Well, thought you people 
would be on your way by this time. 

EmrEN—We are waiting for Fred’s check! 

Maxre—I’ll bet you are. (He leaves.) 

FreD—Mr. Hart! We were all planning on going some place 
tonight, to celebrate the success of the song. We’d love to have 
you come along with us, if you can. (A moment of embarrass- 
ment, EILEEN waits.) 

Hart—Well, now, I’d like to do that, but I’m vety sorry. 
(Hart starts talking to Fred, but shifts his gaze to EILEEN.) 
You see, I just got back from this trip, and I’m tied up with Mr. 
Goebel tonight. 

Frep—Oh, that’s too bad. 

EILEEN (with some meaning)—Yes, it is. 

Hart—I’m sure you'll have a wonderful time. Can’t tell you 
how much I’d like to be along. But of course, business comes 
first. (A very beautiful young lady enters. Her name is Miss 
RIxeEy.) 

Miss Rrxeyv—Hello, Joe. Am I late? 

Hart (after clearing his throat)—Miss Rixey, isn’t it? 

Miss Rrxey (puzzled at this reception)—What? 

Hart—Ah—they told me you were coming. 

Miss Rrxey (coming right up to him)—You knew damn well 
I was coming. 

Hart (still trying to cover up)—Did you bring those orches- 
trations? 

Miss Rrxey (holding up a bundle which obviously contains 
two bottles of liquor)—You mean this? 

Hart (sunk by this time; grabs her by arm and rushes her 
into his office) —Ab—just step into my office and we'll talk busi- 

_ ness. 

Miss Rrxey—Listen, Joe, that driver of yours is so damn 

dumb— 
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Hart (loudly)—Yes, we publish that! Right this way! 

Lucite (airily, when they are gone)—Well, well, well! 

Frep—It’s too bad he can’t go, but*the four of us can have a 
good time. 

EILEEN (recklessly) —Have a good time! You bet we can! 
We're going to have the best time any crowd ever had! Aren’t 
we, Freddy boy? (Throws her arms around him and kisses 
him.) 

Frep—We sure are, girlie! 

GoLDIE (coming on)—Here’s your check, Mr. Stevens. 

Paut—Great! 

E1LtEEN—Hooray! Here’s the check! (She takes it.) 

FreD—Just in time! 

E1LrEEN—Two hundred and fifty dollars! You’ve just got to 
give me a great big kiss! 

LucittE—Oh, you two! 

E1LtEEN—Do you love me? 

Frep—You bet I do! 

LucittE—Where’ll we go for dinner? 

PauLt—I want a good steak. 

E1LEEN—What about the Park Casino? 

LucittE—Oh, fine! I’ve never been there! I hear it’s mar- 
velous. 

E1LEEN—They’ve got the most wonderful band! You'll love it, 
Freddie boy! 

Frep—I will if you’re along! 

EmLEEN—I’m going tobe, don’t you worry about that! 
Wherever you are, that’s where I’m going to be! 

Frep—That suits me all right! 

LuciLLE—Come on, everybody! 

Paut—Don’t forget we got to stop at the Astor! 

EILEEN (waving the check)—I should say not! We're not 
going to forget that, are we, Freddie boy? 

Frep—You bet we aren’t! (They are gone; Goupte alone is 
left. She picks out some songs from the shelves. Epwa, the girl 
he left behind him, peeps in, then enters.) 

Epna—Do you know if they’ve heard Mr. Stevens’s song yet? 
I mean “June Moon”? 

GoLpiE (pretty hard-boiled)—Yah. They did. 
ae (starting brightly forward)—Was it all right? Did they 
ike it 

GoLDIE (surveying her)—They took it. 
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Enna (in pleased excitement )—Really! Where are they? Still 
in there? 

GotprE—Not any more. They’ve all gone. 

Epna—What? 

Gotp1r—They went out just a couple of minutes ago. 

Epna—Mr.—Stevens too? 

GotprE—Yah. Mr. Sears and the two girls, too. 

Epna—Oh! ... Thank you very much. (GoLDIE takes a mo- 
ment to look her up and down, then goes. EvpNA stands stock- 
still for a@ moment, stunned. The door opens; the window cleaner 
returns, sponge still in hand. He looks at Epna a bit curiously; 
the scrutiny is more than she can stand. She rushes out.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT III 


A month later, in the music room at Goebel’s, Benny, the 
author of the ill-fated “Tokio,” is telling Goldie, the patient filing 
clerk, a part of his troubles. He was robbed of “Tokio” by a 
certain party who heard him play over the song and went and 
wrote “Hello, Shanghai!” What’s worse, Maxie insists the stolen 
number is the better of the two because Shanghai is farther away 
than Tokio! So far as Benny is concerned, he is through with 
this Goebel-Hart outfit. Let them get along without him if they 
can—they and their cheap “June Moon” hit. The oldest idea in 
the world a hit! And Benny writes a great novelty, but no. one 
will listen to it. It sounds like a tough break. 

Paul Sears is in looking for Fred Stevens. Paul has been wor- 
ried about Fred. Here they have an order for a lot of new num- 
bers, after the hit of “June Moon,” and Stevens doesn’t seem to 
want to work. Mr. Hart is also worried about Stevens, but he 
has enough other troubles to occupy him most of the time. One 
of them is Benny. 

Benny has a new song. “The title is ‘Give Our Child a 
Name,’ ” he explains eagerly, to the impatient Mr. Hart. “It’ll 
make ‘June Moon’ sound like a dirge. It’s a couple that give 
birth to a little one in two-four tempo.” 

“It won’t do you any good knocking Stevens’ number.” 

“T ain’t knocking his lousy number, but get this, Mr. 
Hart—” 

He is at the piano in a single jump and has just started— 
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“Should a father’s carnal sins ' 
Blight the life of babykins? 
All I ask is give our child a—” 


when the missing Fred appears, with Eileen. They have been 
out buying clothes for Fred, Eileen explains. That’s why they 
are late. They’re sailing Saturday, which is a little frightening to 
Fred. He would really like to put it off a month. But Eileen, he 
explains, wants to be on the ‘“‘Riveer” in the season. 

“Well, I hope they don’t take you at Monte Carlo,” cheerily 
warns Hart. 

“Tf they don’t take us there we can go somewhere else.” Fred 
is sure of that. 

Mr. Hart is gone before Fred can take up with him a little 
matter that Eileen is urging—a matter of getting a further ad- 
vance, it now appears. 


EILEEN—Don’t forget—you’re to ask him for a thousand dol- 
lars advance on each of them. 

Frep—But that’s too much! I’ve borrowed thirty-five hundred 
dollars off them already on “June Moon”—maybe more than my 
royalties will amount to altogether. 

E1LEEN—Don’t be ridiculous! That number will still be sell- 
ing when you’re dead. 

Frep—I won’t care so much then. 

E1teeN—Your children will. (FRep is embarrassed.) Don’t 
you want children, dear? 

Frep—I don’t get along with them very well. 

EILEEN—You would with your own. 

Frep—No. I figure I’d get along better with other people’s, 
because they’d go home once in a while. 

E1LEEN—We needn’t think of that now. Let’s just think of 
you and me, all alone on that big boat. 

FrepD—We won’t be alone. The fella said it would be pretty 
near full. 

EmLEEN—But we don’t have to see anybody. A bride and 
groom don’t generally go around much—they’re supposed to be 
so awfully in love. 

FreD—I’ll want to eat once in a while. 

EILEEN—They’Il serve us in our cabin. 

FreD—It'll be kind of close quarters. Maybe I could go in 
the dining room and order you a meal sent up. 

EILEEN—And leave me all alone? I’d be scared to death. 
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Frep—It’s just as dangerous in the dining room as the bed- 
a If the ship sinks, pretty near all the rooms will be under 
water. 

Emrrn—Let'’s not think about such things. Just think of the 
pleasant side, London and Paris—I’m glad we’re going to Paris 
first, so I can get some clothes, 

Frep—Clothes? What have you been buying? 

Emren—They’re all right for the ship, dear, but not the 
Riviera. Don’t you want to be proud of me—the way I look? 

Frep—But if you’re going to stay in your cabin all the time 
you won’t need nothing but a Mother Hubbard. (Maxie comes 
in. EILEEN automatically starts to go.) 

Maxie—Well! All ready for the big trip? 

Frep—Pretty near. The boat sails Saturday. 

Maxte—I don’t know what you want to go to Europe for. 

EILEEN (bristling)—Why not? 

Maxite—Because he’s never been there. A song writer never 
goes anywhere for the first time—they’re always going. back to 
places. Back to Indiana—back, back to Baltimore. 

EILEEN (annoyed)—Fred, are you going to talk to Mr. Hart? 

Frep—Yes, ma’am. 

E1LEEN—Well, this should be a good time. (She goes, in about 
medium dudgeon.) 

Frep—I’d like to be going back, back to Schenectady, but 
Eileen’s got her heart set on Europe. 

Maxte—I hear it’s quite a place. 

Frep—Yes, I guess so. I was kind of excited about it at first, 
but now I don’t know— I don’t want to go bad. I’m kind of 
tired, I guess—the way we been going it lately. I’m kind of be- 
hind on my sleep. 

Maxie (appraisingly)—But you’ve been having a lot of fun. 
All those night clubs. 

Frep—lI did at first—dancing and everything—but now my 
feet’s so sore I have to take a bath every day. You might as well 
take a whole bath as just your feet. And they ache so I can’t 
sleep in them. Gosh, I’m so tired all the time. I don’t have time 
to sleep anyway. We shop till the stores is closed, and then we 
get dressed up for dinner and the evening. If I don’t get some 
rest soon I’ll have a nervous break-up. And everything costs 
so much. Eileen wants a taxi if she’s only going in the other 
room. 
Maxre—This trip to Europe—that’s going to be kind of expen- 
sive, too, ain’t it? 
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Frep—yYes. I always thought I’d save my money, if I ever 
got any. 

Maxre—You picked out a thrifty girl, all right. 

Frep—I kind of get thinking sometimes, maybe a man like I 
that’s just breaking in, maybe he shouldn’t get married so soon, 
especially a woman that’s got to have so many clothes. Some- 
times I think it would be better if I hadn’t got engaged. 

Maxie (feeling his way)—I read of a case once, in Michigan, 
where a man was engaged to a girl and didn’t marry her. 

Frep—I didn’t read that. Have you got the clippings? 

Maxir—No. But my memory’s pretty good. For instance, I 
remember a mighty nice little girl that was here to see you one 
time. I even remember her name—Miss Baker. 

FRED (nervously)—Maxie, you haven’t seen her or anything, 
have you? 

Maxre—Me? No. Why? 

FrED (uneasily)—I guess I shouldn’t be thinking of her at a 
time like this— 

Maxie—Are you? 

Frep—I don’t know. Sometimes I— (GoLpIE enters, bound 
for those same old music shelves. It is a welcome interruption 
so far as FRED is concerned.) 

Frep—I got to find Paul. I got to do some work. (He with- 
draws.) 


Maxie is seriously concerned about Stevens. As seriously con- 
cerned as Maxie can be about anything. He admits as much to 
Goldie. Goes even further and admits that he has already done 
something about it. He has got in touch with Edna Baker. 

Maxie might have admitted even more, but Lucille Sears bus- 
tling into the room at the moment stops him. This is “a new 
Lucille, patently. She wears a gorgeous red dress, topped off 
with a coat of the same material, trimmed in white fur. But it’s 
not only the clothes. She has that note of assurance that only the 
perfectly dressed woman can have.” 

But Lucille is not altogether comfortable in her mind. She 
starts visibly when Maxie suggests that she looks like a bride 
herself. Nor does Eileen’s enthusiasm over the new dress help a 
great deal, when she comes. Lucille is frankly conscious and 
fearfully afraid of what Paul may think. And say. And do. 

Paul is naturally suspicious at sight of the new finery, but more 
easily mollified than Lucille expects, for when she intimates that 
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she has bought the outfit on credit, he thinks he will probably be 
able to take care of it when payment is due. 

But Paul has another problem in his mind. He is not entirely 
satisfied with the way things have been going with young Stevens. 
Eileen has the boy so high in the air he and Fred can hardly work 
at all, and he has come to think a lot of Fred. Besides, is it right 
for Eileen to be taking him on this European trip? Or for her 
to be spending his money the way she is? It strikes Paul as a 
sort of dirty trick, especially when he remembers Hart—and 
everything. 


LuciLLE—You ought to have more sense. 

Paut—Just the same, I don’t feel right about it. And the way 
she’s throwing his money around—like it was confetti. Spending 
every nickel she can get on herself! Clothes, clothes— 

LucILLE—You can’t go to Europe in a life belt. 

Paut—Do you know what she spent in one afternoon, yester- 
day? Close to four hundred dollars. He pretty near cried when 
he told me. And I don’t blame him. He’s too nice a kid. 

LucitLtE—She doesn’t spend that every day. 

Paut—She shouldn’t have spent it at all. You should have 
had more sense than to let her. 

LuciL1E (flaring a little)—How could I stop her? I wasn’t 
there. 

Paut—yYes, you were! You were with her all afternoon. 

LucIL1e (quickly covering herself)—Oh, yes. I thought you 
meant the day before. 

Paut—lIt was Sunday, the day before. 

LucittE—Yah— I just got mixed up, that’s all. 

Paut—Anyhow, something ought to be done about it. She’s 
got him in debt enough. 

LucILLE (nervously)—I'll talk to her about it. (Starts out.) 
Don’t you say anything to her. Don’t say anything about— I! 
mean, what she spent yesterday afternoon. I'll go and talk to 
her. (She gets away.) 


When Edna Baker arrives in search of Maxie she finds the 
music room occupied principally by Benny Fox. And she finds 
Benny still trying desperately to get some one to listen to his new 
song, “Give Our Child a Name.” Edna, being timidly uncertain 
about a lot of things, has no chance of stopping him, so she thinks 
perhaps she should be going. But Benny holds her. 
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BENNy—Wait—you want to hear a great'song? You know 
who I am, don’t you? I’m Benny Fox, the hit writer. I write 
words and music both. I’m like Berlin, only more pathetic. Now 
I gotta new one. It’s about a couple that have a baby without 
benefit to a clergyman, and you can dance to it. (He plays it.) 


“Should a father’s carnal sins 
Blight the life of babykins? 
All I ask is give our child a name—I mean a last name. 
I don’t ask to share your life, 
Live with you as man and wife; 
All I ask is give our child a name—not just a first name.” 


(MAXIE comes on.) Hello, Maxie. I'll start over so you can get 
this. “Should a father’s carnal sins—” 

Maxie (looking at EDNA)—Wait a minute! Isn’t this—Miss 
Baker? 

Epna—And you're Mr. Schwartz. 

Maxie—Correct! 

BrNNy—Come on, Maxie! Get a load of this! “Should a 
father’s carnal sins—” 

Maxie—Go back to your cell!) We want to talk! 

BENNy—But she wants to hear this number! 

Maxie (gets an idea)—Listen! You don’t know who she is. 

BENNY—No. 

Maxie—Well! Remember what happened to “Tokio.” (It’s 
a case of the burnt child. BENNY scoots out, throwing a look 
back at Epna as he goes.) 

MaxiE—My, but I’m glad to see you! 

Epna—lIt’s nice of you to say so, anyway. 

Maxie—I guess it was kind of nervy of me, calling you up that 
way. Hope you didn’t mind. 

Epna—Why—no. I—I thought it was very friendly. 

Maxre—Of course it ain’t really any of my business exactly, 
but—nobody else was doing anything, so I thought I would. 
Probably you can guess who it’s about. 

Epna—Tell me about him! What’s happened? What’s hap- 
pened to him? 

MaxitE—Do you mind if I ask a question? I think I know the 
answer. 

Epna—What? 

Maxie—You’re in love with him, aren’t you? (EpDNA turns 
away.) You know, you can tell me. I’m for you—I want to 
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help you. You do—love him? (Epna nods.) Enough to keep 
him from—ruining himself? 

Epna—How do you mean? 

MaxiE—He’s engaged to be married. You know that? 

Epna—I—supposed that was it. 

Maxie—But he’s not happy. He’s not in love with her. 

Epna (breaking out)—I can’t do anything! He doesn’t love 
me! He never did! 

Maxie—Somebody’s got to do something. He’s not a fellow 
that can think for himself. They left that out. 

Epna—Oh, why did you make me come here? I shouldn’t 
have done it—I don’t know why I did! I’ve been trying every 
way to forget him—I went away, and I didn’t see anybody, and 
then I went around with lots of people—it only made it worse. 
I kept wanting to call him up, and once I did, only—I hung up 
before he could come to the telephone. 

Maxite—Let me bring him in here. 

Epna—No, no! I don’t want to talk to him! I mustn’t! 

Maxie—But he’s in trouble. And you’re the only one that can 
help him. 

Epna—He don’t want to see me! 

Maxie—Let me tell him you’re here. It can’t do any harm. 
(Epna is silent.) You needn’t answer. Only promise me one 
thing. 

Epna—What? 

Maxie—No matter what happens, come and see me afterwards. 
Will you? (Epna nods.) The second door on the left, down that 
hall. (Maxie goes. Enna is alone for a moment. Two mo- 
ments, even. Then a pretty stirred FRED comes on.) 

Frep—Hello, Eddie. 

Epna—Hello. 

FrEpD—I’m awful glad to see you, Eddie! Gee, but I’m glad to 
see you! 

Epna—I didn’t really come to— I mean, it was Mr. Schwartz 
that made me talk to you. 

FrED—My, but it’s great to see you again. I didn’t know how 
great it would be. 

Epna—I’m glad to see you, too, Fred. I’m glad you're well 
and that you’re going to be—happy. 

Frep—I been thinking about you, Eddie—an awful lot, lately. 
I been waking up in the morning, thinking about you. 

Epna—Are you waking up in the morning again, Fred? 

FreD—I been going to call you up to tell you about it. We 
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used to have a lot of fun together. (Eagerly.) Remember that 
day in Van Cortlandt Park when I lost my watch and that little 
boy found it? 

Epna—And you gave him a nickel.~ 

Frep—It was a dime. And he said, “Keep it and buy your 
wife a radio set.” He thought we was married. (He laughs, as 
though trying to induce a mood of merriment in EDNA.) 

Epna—I remember. 

Frep—You was embarrassed, all right. You got red. 

Epna—Any girl would. 

Frep—And then coming back we forgot to change at Seventy- 
second Street. That is, you forgot. I didn’t know any better. 

Epna—I just wasn’t thinking. 

Frep—We had to go all the way down to Times Square. 
That’s when we saw the flea circus. 

Epna—You said one of the fleas reminded you of a man in 
Schenectady. 

Frep—Yeah. Perry Robinson. He always walked like he’d 
just picked up a nail. (FRED drops the pretense and comes out 
with it.) Eddie, did Maxie say anything to you? About me? 

EpNa (in agony)—He said you were going to be married, Fred. 
I should have congratulated you. 

FreD (suddenly)—I don’t want to any more, Eddie! I know 
it now! I don’t want to! 

Epna—Don’t say that, Fred! Don’t! Don’t say it unless you 
mean it! I couldn’t stand it! 

Frep—But I do mean it, Eddie! I mean it more than any- 
thing in the— (EILEEN comes on. You might have guessed it.) 

EILEEN (rather gayly)—I’m sorry. 

FreD (making up his mind)—No—don’t go away. This is— 
Miss Fletcher. 

EILEEN (appraisingly)—Hello. 

Frep—And this is Miss Baker. She’s the little girl—I mean, 
I used to know her when— 

Epna (who can’t stand it)—I’'ll be going if you don’t mind. 
Good-bye, Fred. 

FrED—No—look! Don’t go away! 

Epna—Yes, I must! I—good-bye, Miss Fletcher! (She rushes 
off. FRep hesitates for a second; then starts out after her.) 


Fred would have followed Edna if Eileen had not stopped him. 
Just what does he mean by acting that way? One would think 
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Miss Baker was the girl he was going to marry in place of her! 
_ Fred frankly confesses now that he doesn’t want to go on. He 
doesn’t want to get married. 

Whether he does or not, Eileen does not intend to give him up. 
He can’t get out of an obligation that easily—just by saying he 
is through. Didn’t he beg Eileen to marry him? Knowing that 
she was engaged to another man at the time. Worse than that, 
he has made her love him and now he wants to leave her. Is that 
honorable? 

Honorable? The suggestion is an inspiration to Fred. 

“Honorable?” he repeats, fervently. “That’s just what I got 
to be. That’s why I can’t marry you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean I got to marry another girl, to save her from—from 
worse than death.” 

“That little kid?” 

“Ves,” 

“You mean you’ve got her in trouble?” 

SYes! - That’s it!” 

“T don’t believe you. I’m going to call her back.” 

“No! No! You mustn’t tell her that,” Fred cries. 

“Why not?” 

“TI want to surprise her.” 

There is scorn in Eileen’s look as she surveys him pityingly. 
“Did you think I was going to fall for any story like that?” she 
demands. ‘I’m the one you're engaged to and I’m the one you’re 
going to marry.” 

It is a crestfallen Fred that Paul Sears faces when he breaks 
in upon this scene. Eileen is as smilingly triumphant as circum- 
stances warrant and feels safe in leaving the men together. 

Fred doesn’t feel like working. Perhaps he will feel more like 
it in the morning. Besides, he has to go get his passport. He had 
planned to get it yesterday, but he had to go shopping with Eileen. 
Now Paul remembers. And Fred must have had a swell time run- 
ning around with two women all day. 

Two women? There weren’t two. Only one. Only Eileen! 

From which it develops that Lucille had not been one of the 
party. Nor can she explain why she lied about it when she was 
asked where and when she got her new gown. 

Now Eileen is in and ready to defend her sister. The dress? 
Well, she bought it for Lucille if Paul wants to know. And 
Lucille hadn’t told him for fear he wouldn’t let her take it. 
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Where was Lucille the disputed afternoon? Well, she went to a 
matinee—with an old friend. On Monday? To the Palace? 
Yes? Who was on the bill? Who were the headliners? 

Lucite (panic in her voice)—I don’t see what difference that 
makes. 

Paut (not raising his tone)—You—dirty—lying—double- 
crosser ! 

EILEEN—That’s not true. 

Lucite (stopping E1LEEN)—Keep still! I’m sick of the 
whole thing! (She faces Paut.) Yes! ... Yes, if you want to 
know! ... Yes and to hell with you! Did you think I was 
going to wait around forever for you to give me the things I 
wanted? God knows I waited long enough! And then—I just 
didn’t wait any longer, that’s all. What do you know about that? 
Huh? What do you know about that? (Paut is stunned. Turns 
slowly away.) So that’s the way that stands! (She takes a step 
toward the door; breaks into sobs. E Leen goes to her; puts her 
arm around her.) 

Frep—But—but you mean to say that when you were married 
to him— (He takes a moment, trying to realize it. Then, to 
EreEeNn.) But you must have known she was doing it! 

EILEEN—What? Why—no, I didn’t. 

Frep—Yes. You said you bought her the dress. 

PauL. (@ scornful laugh)—Known she was doing it! She put 
her up to it! 

EILEEN—That’s not true! 

Paut—No? Well, then I’ll tell you something that is true! 

EILEEN—Don’t you believe him, Fred! 

Paut—And thank God I’ve got the courage to tell you at last! 

EILEEN—He’s just a liar, that’s what he is! I tell you he’s a 
liar! 

Frep—Why, what is it? 

Paut—You didn’t know your fiancée had a lover, did you? 

FReD—What? 

EI1LEEN—I tell you it’s a lie! He’s just trying to separate us! 

Paut—Am I? 

E1LEEN—He’s just making it up! 

Paut—sShe told you she was engaged to be married! Well, she 
wasn’t. He was her lover, and he kicked her out, and that’s why 
she took up with you! I'd have told you long ago, if I hadn’t 
been a coward! 
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FRED (staggered, turns to Emren)—Is this true? 

EILEEN (in final realization that the game is up)—Of course it 
is, you little fool! 

FRED—Gosh! 

E1rrEN—That’s probably a pretty big shock to those fine 
up-stage morals of yours. 

Frep—Then I been going around all this time with a—bad 
woman? 

EILEEN—And now have we both got permission to go, or does 
somebody else want to speak? (Spotting Epna, who has been 
brought on the scene by Maxtr.) Maybe your little girl friend 
would like to say a few words? 

Frep—If she does, she’ll say them to me. And V’'ll know I can 
believe them, too. 

EILEEN—I’m sure you'll understand each other. What’s more, 
you're probably the only two people in the world that would. 
Come on, Lucille. (She surveys the lovers.) I want to come and 
visit that child of yours—next month. (LucitLEe and EILEEN go. 
Paut has dropped into a chair, his head buried in his hands.) 

FRED (turning to where EpNa and MAXxiE stand )—Eddie, I— 
I don’t have to marry her. 

Epna—I’m so happy, Fred. 

Frep—I’m sorry, Paul, about—everything. 

Paut—That’s all right. I’m glad if I helped fix things for you. 
I should have told you long ago. (He goes.) 

Frep—Only look! I’ve still got the ticket for the boat, and it 
says, “Frederick M. Stevens and Wife.” And I wonder if the 
steamship allow you to change your wife? 

Maxie—Yes. If you don’t do it in midstream. 

Epna—If your wife is the right kind she won’t let you take 
her on an expensive trip. She’ll make you put everything into a 
home. I don’t mean a big home—just a little bungalow would do. 

Frep—Bungalow! A bungalow for two! ‘That’d be a great 
title! 

Maxte—And I’ve got a great tune! (MAxte goes into “Button 
Up Your Overcoat.” FRep is enchanted—to him it is something 
that Maxie has composed on the spur of the moment. He starts 
improvising words.) 

Frep—“In a bungalow for two, 

Where we can bill and coo—” 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


MICHAEL AND MARY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By A. A. MILNE 


WHEN Mr. Milne first wrote ‘Michael and Mary” it was de- 
signed as one of those flashback dramas that have, since “On 
Trial” set the pattern sixteen years ago, often proved exciting and 
satisfying theatre entertainment. 

Mr. Milne had begun his romance in the present when the son 
born to Michael and Mary Rowe was facing a marriage, or at 
least a love problem of his own. Certain things he said then 
caused Michael and Mary to review their own lives in retrospect 
and as they sat looking backward what they saw was enacted on 
the stage. 

But while he was at work something happened to change Mr. 
Milne’s mind regarding the technique to be employed, and the 
play was altered to its present form. 

Also the first title was “This Flower,” taken from a quotation 
of Shakespeare’s “King Henry V”’—“Out of this nettle, danger, 
we pluck this flower, safety,” though Michael had substituted 
“self-respect” for “safety.” 

Once there was some thought of calling the piece “The Ador- 
able Criminals,” but Mr. Milne was quick to protest. He had 
not forgotten the impudence of the film men who had changed 
“The Dover Road” to “The Little Adventuress.” Finally, after 
many conferences, ‘Michael and Mary” was agreed upon. 

The play was sent, act by act, from the work room of the 
author in London to the office of Charles Hopkins in New York. 
Mr. Hopkins has been to Milne much the same sort of help and 
inspiration that Charles Frohman was to Barrie in the old days. 
Before ‘‘Michael and Mary” he had produced successfully two 
other Milne comedies, “The Ivory Door” and “The Perfect Alibi.” 
Both these plays achieved long runs, largely because of their 
popular appeal, partly, no doubt, because the Hopkins Theatre 
is small (seating no more than 299 persons) and the expense of its 
maintenance therefore appreciably less than that of most Broad- 
way theatres. It is a happy combination of author and producer, 
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vastly appreciated by a constantly growing Milne-Hopkins public 
in New York. 

“Michael and Mary” was produced on December 13 and ran 
well into the summer with very little seasonal decline in the in- 
terest of its audiences. 

At the play’s beginning the meeting of Michael Rowe and Mary 
Weston occurs one May morning in 1905 in one of those recessed 
galleries of the British Museum in which it is often easy to escape 
avin from the observation of such visitors as may be wandering 
about. 

Mary is sitting huddled up on a broad bench placed in an aisle 
between showcases, crying quietly. “She is young, not more than 
twenty, too forlorn now to look as pretty as she might, shabbily 
dressed in the middle-class fashion of 1905. She herself is nega- 
tively middle-class. She has been ‘brought up nicely’ but you 
feel that she might use the wrong words now and then, although 
her voice is too gentle ever to offend you, however middle-class, 
in moments of emotion, her mode of speech may become.” 

Michael, coming quickly around the corner of an alcove, be- 
comes suddenly aware of Mary. He had not expected to find a 
stranger on that particular bench. He stops awkwardly, trying 
to appear interested in the showcases. Michael “is young, happy, 
obviously intelligent, shy in an emergency, but not for that 
reason tongue-tied; rather specially well-dressed today in a first- 
of-the-season flannel suit and straw hat. In fact it is clear that 
he is meeting somebody, and wishing she wouldn’t always be 
late.” 

After considerable restless fidgeting, and a good deal of anxious 
looking up and down the corridor, Michael decides he would like 
to sit down, too, if Mary doesn’t mind. When her attitude sug- 
gests that she does mind, or feels at least that she should pretend 
to mind, Michael becomes quite chattily apologetic. So much so 
that Mary soon comes to accept him as harmless and rather in- 
teresting. 

Michael is so happy at the moment that he feels he must talk 
with someone. Presently he has confessed that he is there to meet 
someone; that the someone is a young woman in whom he is 
interested; that he has, in fact, given some thought to marriage 
but, when it comes to that, what could he marry on? 

Mary is a little bitter on the subject of marriage. Nor does she 
agree that it all depends on the person you marry. How can any- 
one know a person one has no more than taken out to lunch? ~ 
Or dinner? And noticed that he or she behaves quite well in such 
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surroundings? You can’t really know a person by just meeting 
him. ‘ 

It is Michael’s idea that meetings and marriages are a good 
deal a matter of chance anyway. Like being the one unfortunate 
in thousands hit by a motor car. Luckily it’s always the other 
fellow who gets run over. 

“Not always,” sighs Mary, after a noticeable pause. 

“T say, you haven’t been run over, have you?” demands 
Michael, quite concerned, “you know what I mean?” 


Mary (violently)—Never you mind about me. I didn’t want 
to talk to you, did I? I didn’t try to, did I? 

Micuartt—Oh, Lord, no, I began it. You see, the hereditary 
weakness of the Rowes is that they simply cannot stand about on 
one leg. They must sit down. And we couldn’t sit on the same 
seat and not say anything to each other, could we? It’s all right 
in a train, where you can gaze into the middle distance, and won- 
der if you’ve packed your toothbrush, but sitting right up against 
a wall—I say, you aren’t crying? No, I say, you mustn’t, not 
on my birthday. 

Mary (breaking down altogether)—Oh, what can I do? What 
can I do? I can’t just die. . 

MicHaeEL (sliding along the seat and taking her hand)—Look 
here, you’re not going to die. Hold tight on to that. You're ail 
right. Say to yourself, “I’m all right now because I’ve found 
somebody and I’m going to talk it over with him.” Whatever it 
is, it will help you to talk it over with somebody. 

Mary (pulling away her hand and getting up)—Yes, I’m all 
right now. Good-bye, I’m glad you’re happy. 

MicHaEL (putting out his hand to stop her)—No, I say, look 
here— 

Mary (striking the hand away)—Oh, I hate you, I hate you all 
—horrible men! Let me go! 

MicHAEL (bowing in his best manner)—I beg your pardon. 
(He stands on one side.) 

Mary—Horrid gentlemen! He wasa gentleman, too. He be- 
haved beautifully at lunch. 

s NSE toe ane Now I see— And then you—married 
im 

Mary—And then I married him. (She drops down on to the 

seat again.) 


MicHatEL (looking at her)—I didn’t think of you as married. 
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You’re so young. (After a pause.) You really are? That sounds 
caddish, but I mean if he was that sort of man— 

Mary—I can’t show you the wedding ring because I pawned it 
a month ago— What do you think I got for it? 

MicuaEt—Oh, don’t! This is horrible. 

Mary—Half a crown. It looked like gold, but it wasn’t gold. 
Just gilt-edged— Same as him. 

Micwaet (more to himself than to her)—I always wonder how 
any woman can marry any man. I should be terrified if I were a 
woman. 


Mary’s story is the not unusual one of the girl in the shop who 
meets a man who behaves nicely at lunch and ends by marrying 
him. After a time Mary’s husband tired of married life and left 
her. Left her with a humorous letter to remember him by, be- 
cause Mary’s husband was by nature a funny man. 

“Dear Mary,” she reads Michael from the letter in her bag, 
“Good-bye to England, Home and Beauty. I’m off to Phila- 
delphia in the morning.” (That’s a quotation, so it’s funny, ex- 
plains Mary.) “Sorry I can’t stop, but we really don’t suit each 
other. I like them plumper and covered with diamonds and 
rubies. You'll find another man easy enough, and if you like 
to marry him I shan’t forbid the bands. I was always fond of 
music.” (That’s another funny bit, about the bands, notes 
Mary.) “Hoping this finds you as well as it leaves me at present, 
Your Loving Husband, Harry. P.S. My address is a coat and 
trousers so I’m afraid I can’t leave it to you.” 

It is a funny letter, Mary agrees, but she has not been quite 
able to appreciate it at its funniest. Since then she has tried to 
go back to the shop but there was no place for her. She has tried 
other shops, also, without success. Now, like many others, she is 
sitting on a bench telling a hard luck story to a sympathetic 
listener without a penny in her purse. Wasn’t it clever of her to 
empty the purse? , 

“Aren’t I doing it well?” Mary demands, her voice following an 
ascending scale of hysteria. 

“If you’re not telling me the truth then there’s no truth in the 
world, and nothing matters,” solemnly declares Michael. 

There isn’t much to the rest of the story, except that Mary has 
that day been turned out of her lodgings; that she is utterly alone 
and utterly destitute and that what she had planned to do that 
night need not be frightening if one does not think about it. 
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Michael zs thinking about it, and very seriously, when Violet 
Cunliffe appears on the scene. Violet is the girl Michael has been 
waiting for. There is a difference between Mary and Violet— 
“between Mary and the Real Thing.” 

“Mary herself feels it; you can see her stiffen,” reports the 
author, “you can see Violet stiffen, too, just for a moment; or no 
—you can’t see it. That is not her way. She lets her glance wan- 
der coolly, appraisingly over Mary and all at once we (and Mary) 
realize what a common little thing Mary is. Even so, Mary is a 
woman, and Violet knows it; one man again to two women; and 
Mary has been crying, and will therefore win—and Violet knows 
it. But she will carry it off; see how gallantly she does it.” 

Violet is quite casual with Michael, and a little cool and aloof 
as Michael tries awkwardly to introduce her to Mary, or Mary 
to her. 

As for Mary, she is on her feet now and ready to leave. She 
would go, even though Michael insists that she shall not. Every- 
thing is quite all right with her, Mary snaps, defiantly. All that 
she had told Michael was a lie. That’s how she makes her liv- 
ing. 

But Michael can see that she is lying now. Mary is desperately 
in need, Michael explains to Violet. She’s absolutely starving, 
even though she may say she isn’t. It would be a fine thing, 
thinks Michael, if they were all to go to lunch together! Vi could 
help Mary a lot, if she would! 


VioLET (t¢ Mary)—Isn’t he doing it badly? Men are so 
funny like that. (To MicwaEL.) Too sweet of you to ask me, 
Michael, but I’m afraid I’m engaged. Do take Miss—your 
friend—out instead. 

Mary (doing her best to live up to VioteT)—I’m engaged, too. 

MIcHaEL (angrily)—What’s the matter with you all? (VIOLET 
again seems to share a secret with Mary as to the absurd stupid- 
ity of men.) You're lunching with me. It was all arranged. 

VioLeT (shaking her head at him in amusement)—Oh, no, 
Michael. That was yesterday. Don’t you remember? We had a 
delightful lunch. I’m meeting somebody else here today. (To 
Mary.) It’s a great meeting-place, the British Museum, isn’t it, 
Miss— I do wish I knew your name. Or is it a secret? 

Mary (like @ servant giving her name to her employer)— 
Weston. 

VIOLET (graciously)—Thank you. Michael, let me introduce 
you to your friend, Miss Weston. (To Mary.) This is Mr. 
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Michael Rowe. Well, I must fly. (Looking at her watch.) 
Gracious, I’m nearly half an hour late. (To both, with a smile.) 
Good-bye! Have a good lunch! 

Micuakt (in a last desperate attempt to explain the unexplain- 
able)—Vi! 

VIoLET (as she goes)—Can’t stop a minute, dear boy. J’m 
absolutely starving, too. 


All suggestion of a smile has gone from Violet’s face as she 
turns and leaves them. Michael is bewildered and troubled. And 
Mary is determined that she, whose pride is quite as important 
as that of Violet, will not be the gainer by this unhappy situation. 
Michael can write Violet and explain everything. And she 
(Mary) will take nothing from him. 

“Tf that’s pride it’s nothing to be proud of,” suggests Michael, 
quietly. “It’s like the wedding ring he gave you—pretending to 
be gold. You know, if the house is on fire and a woman refuses 
to be saved in her nightgown, she isn’t being modest, she’s being 
shameful and horrible. If you were wrecked in mid-Atlantic, 
would you refuse to be rescued until you had been introduced to 
the captain, and paid him for the use of his boat? Well, you’re 
shipwrecked now, and my sail has just come over the horizon. 
Thank God for it.” 

Mary is quite impressed now. Michael, she discovers, is not a 
silly boy, but aman. And Michael is suddenly full of plans. He 
is not, he insists, a little sharply, in love with Miss Cunliffe, so 
Mary need not worry about that. 

Michael has two hundred pounds in the bank and rooms in 
Islington. (It’s a cheapish part of London, and Lamb used to 
live there.) He is trying to be a writer, but if he doesn’t earn 
anything for a year he can still live on half his balance. And 
Mary can live on the other half, if she will! 

They are young enough to do anything, says Michael, Mary 20 
and he 23, and they have a year certain to do it in. He knows he 
has something in the way of brains to work with, even if his 
father, who looks upon writing as just an excuse for shirking a 
real job of work, doesn’t think so. Aside from that he has nothing 
but a fountain pen with a gold nib. “A nib, mark you, of solid 
gold; a golden nib indeed, as you will see one day.” 

“And youre going to give me half of all you have in the 
world?” demands Mary incredulously. 

“Don’t keep on saying ‘all you have in the world,’” pleads 
Michael, “as if it included a couple of yachts and a coal mine. 
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I’m going to give you the extremely small sum of 100 pounds— 
on certain conditions.” 


Mary—I’m glad there are conditions. (Eagerly.) Make them 
hard. 

Micuart—Well, naturally, I shall want to know how you're 
getting on. So the first condition is that we meet once every 
week—let’s make it Tuesday, because today’s Tuesday—and have 
the cheapest possible dinner together (Aastily)—or lunch, if you 
prefer it—and tell each other what sort of luck we’ve had in the 
last week. Agreed? 

Mary (happily)—Yes. 

MicuaEL—The second is—well, as a matter of fact I think 
that’s all. Now it’s your turn, Mrs. Weston. Make any con- 
ditions you like. 

Mary—May I really? 

MicHaELt—Of course. 

Mary—wWell, Weston is my maiden name. Mary Weston. So 
I’m either Miss Weston or Mrs. Do you mind if I keep to 
the Weston? I hate the other so—and I haven’t got a wedding 
ring. 

MicuarLt—Good idea. But now I’m going to make another 
condition. On the seventh Tuesday from now we have the cheap- 
est-possible-dinner-but-one, and formally drop the “Mr.” and 
“Miss.” Agreed? (Ske nods.) 

Mary—Now my second condition. Don’t give me 100 pounds. 
Give me whatever it is every Tuesday. One pound something. 

MIcHAEL (a sudden suspicion in his mind)—You swear faith- 
fully to come every Tuesday? 

Maryv—Yes. (After a pause.) Thank you. That was awfully 
sweet of you. 

MicHaEL—What? 

Mary—Knowing I should come if I had all the money at once, 
and being afraid I mightn’t if I had to come for it each week. 
(They looked at each other for a moment.) 

MicHaEt—Oh, well, but it’s obvious. 

Mary—I shan’t forget. (Timidly.) There was one other— 

MicHAEL—Fire away. 

‘ epee I—just once—just this once—just kiss your 
and? 

MicwHaeEL (horribly embarrassed)—Oh, please, please— 

Mary (snatching it and kissing it)—-Thank you. (She begins 
to cry, utterly without control.) 
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MicHaeEL (getting up and smacking her in a friendly way on 
the back)—Come on, let’s go and have that lunch. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


Fifteen months later the Rev. Simon Rowe, Michael’s father, 
walks into his son’s living room at Islington. It is a comfortable 
room, furnished largely with Michael’s own things. 

Simon Rowe is “‘a tall man and ungainly, a craggy, uncom- 
fortable man, with human loves and desires and tenderness which 
have never settled down happily with his religion. He has an 
ugly, clean-shaven face, not without attraction, for you can con- 
ceive it the face of a man who would die for his beliefs. He loves 
Michael, but he can never forget that he is responsible for him, 
and to his God. To be a father at all is difficult; to be a father 
and a clergyman almost impossible; and so Michael and he have 
come to dread each other’s company, knowing there can never be 
any real friendship between them. At least Michael knows this, 
but poor Simon Rowe always hopes that next time will be 
different.” 

Mrs. Tullivant, Michael’s landlady, who is “forty-five, a big, 
friendly, kindly creature with almost a barmaid’s allowance of 
fair hair, which is always on the verge of coming down,” has 
brought the Rev. Rowe to his son’s room and is eager to make 
such report of the young man as will do him credit. 

Michael, says Mrs. Tullivant, spends a good share of his time 
in writing, and very good pieces, too, she judges from what she 
has read of them. Michael gets paid for them, too. At least there 
was one about Horace, the Tullivant infant, for which Michael 
received three guineas. With that money Michael and “his lady” 
had a celebration, Mrs. Tullivant reports. They had gone to 
the restaurant in which Mr. Tullivant is employed as a waiter 
and they had a grand time. 

Mrs. Tullivant is also pleased to explain that young Mr. Rowe’s 
“ady,” the mention of whom worries the Rev. Rowe considerably, 
is none other than her second floor front. Mrs. Tullivant had had 
a gentleman lodger in that second floor front, but when he moved 
out and she had suggested to Mr. Rowe that he might have a 
friend who would like to move in, Mr. Rowe was off like a shot 
and when he came back he brought Miss Weston with him, much 
to Mrs. Tullivant’s surprise. 

“But there she was, the friend he came back with,” she chortles, 
amiably, “and couldn’t be more sweet; a clergyman’s daughter 
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herself, I daresay, and there’s my eight and six regular every 
Saturday.” 

RowE—I see. (His mouth is very tight, and the atmosphere, 
even by Mrs. Tullivant, is unmistakeable.) ; 

Mrs. TULLIVANT (who is having none of it)—Excuse me, sir, 
but you don’t. 

RoweE—lI beg your pardon? 

Mrs. TULLIVANT (firmly)—Nothing of that sort goes on in my 
house. 

RowrE—I didn’t say anything. 

Mrs. TULLIVANT—Not say, but gave a look as much as to say. 

RowrE—I assure you— 

Mrs. TULLIVANT—You can’t deny, sir, that you drew an 
inference. 

Rowre—Well, I admit I wondered— 

Mrs. TuLtivant—That’s it, sir, you wondered, which is why 
I felt called upon to answer. And speaking as a mother of five 
to a clergyman, which is free and open, I say that Mr. Rowe has 
slept upstairs and Miss Weston has slept downstairs every night. 

Rowr—Really! I think we had better— 

Mrs. TULLIVANT (now thoroughly worked up)—If this wasn’t 
my house which is respectable, and Mr. Rowe wasn’t Mr. Rowe 
which is a gentleman, and Miss Weston wasn’t Miss Weston which 
is a lady, I won’t say there mightn’t be comings and goings in the 
night which I wasn’t aware of, being in my own bed and asleep 
when not attending to Horace which is in arms. But Mr. Rowe 
being Mr. Rowe— 

RoweE (to himself)—Dear me, what a peculiar woman. 

Mrs. TULLIVANT (annoyed)—Yes, sir, we all have our pecu- 
liarities. You may have noticed that you have a slight cast in one 
eye yourself, sir, but I don’t feel called upon to mention it, being 
none of my business and sorry for you. 

Rowe (candidly)—You’re quite right, Mrs. T ullivant, I have. 
I always hoped that nobody noticed it. 

Mrs. TuLLivant—Well, that’s frank of you, sir, and I 
shouldn’t have noticed it, but for your saying what you did. And 
now I'll be frank too. I am peculiar. There’s women as near 
this doorstep as would surprise you who wouldn’t mind what went 
on in their house, but I’m not one of them. And being a peculiar 
woman, as you pointed out, sir, I say you have no cause to be 
thinking wicked things of your son. 

RowE—No, no, I’m sure you're right. (To himself.) But it’s 
an anomalous position. 
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Mrs. Tullivant is not at all sure what an anomalous position 
may be, so she repeats her assertion that one room is on the 
second floor and the other on the third. Yes, Mr. Rowe and 
Miss Weston do breakfast together, but “if they never share any- 
thing more come-together than a coffee pot” Mrs. Tullivant seems 
convinced no great harm will be done. 

Michael bursts upon them a moment later. Bursts is the word, 
because Michael is aglow. Sight of his father, however, serves for 
the moment to subdue him. Michael is as pleased as may be to 
see his father, and would have him stay to tea, but the Rev. Rowe 
is too hurried for that. 

Now Mrs. Tullivant has left them and the subject of the Rev. 
Rowe’s conversation with her, respecting the young woman in 
the second floor front, has come up. 

Father is first concerned as to whether Miss Weston is or is 
not a lady. Michael isn’t sure. He hasn’t asked her lately. 
Probably not, seeing her father was a draper. 

The fact that the Rev. Rowe’s father also was a draper .makes 
this sound a bit like a family insult, though Michael disclaims 
that intention. 

“I’m sorry, father,” Michael apologizes, “somehow you always 
seem to draw out the worst in me. But your question was an 
impossible one. Quite honestly I can think of no reasonable way 
of answering it. If I said yes it would mislead you. If I said no 
it would mislead you. Well, perhaps that is an answer in it- 
self, 


RoweE—I think I understand. Her father was not actually a 
draper? 

Micuart—He may have been. Whatever he was, he’s dead. 
So is her mother. 

Rowr—She is alone in the world? 

MicuaEt—Entirely. 

Rowr—That puts a great responsibility on you, Michael. 

MrcHaEL (gravely)—I have known that for some time. 

Rowe (after @ pause )—Perhaps I may be allowed to ask with- 
out impertinence—Are you in love with her? 

Micuaet (from the bottom of his heart)—Oh, my God, yes! 

Rowe (standing up in cold anger)—I don’t wish to remind you 
again of my cloth, but if you cannot— 

Mrcuackt (standing up and letting himself go)—Oh, damn your 
cloth! It can sit in the presence of the abominations of the 
world, the horrible cruelties of the world, the conditions under 
which forgotten women suffer and unwanted children are born, 
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and then dares to stand up and censure me, who have tried to do 
good, because I call on my God to witness that I love this—lady. 
Rowre—That is not seriously advanced as an argument to which 
I am to reply? 
MicuaeEL (dropping back into his chair)—No, it’s a joke. A 
screaming joke. 


The Rev. Rowe recovers poise after a moment devoted to con- 
templating the scene from the window and returns to the state- 
ment of an important decision. He feels that, with all respect 
for Miss Weston, Michael should do something about her. He 
loves her. She probably loves him. But can Michael afford to 
marry? 

“Yes,” answers Michael, “I think, generally speaking, one can 
afford anything if one wants it badly enough. Life’s pretty 
exciting anyhow; it would just be more exciting. And I’m hoping, 
of course, to do better as I go on.” 

The Rev. Rowe is doubtful. His own marriage, on eighty 
pounds a year, was a struggle. He is still paying for the bring- 
ing up of his children. He is still very poor. He could not help 
Michael. Furthermore, he feels that “a young man unable to 
support the responsibilities of marriage, yet unwilling to forego 
its pleasure,” should look for a partner of his own class. If, 
however, Michael is convinced of his own love, and of Miss 
Weston’s, then the Rev. Rowe would exact a promise that either 
Michael shall marry Mary or leave her before it is too late, before 
he has broken her life and dishonoured his own. 


MicuaeEt (to himself)—Oh, isn’t it difficult, isn’t it difficult! 

RoweE—Is it too much to ask of my son? 

MicHaEL—Oh, if you knew how much it is! 

Rowre—And are you afraid of the responsibilities of matriage? 
There is no peace and lasting happiness to be found in pleasure, 
my son. There must be responsibility and struggle and danger 
(His voice takes on the eloquence and beauty of the words he 
quotes.) “where the immortal garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat.” 

MicuaeEt (looking up suddenly)—Danger! (His father’s eyes 
are on him.) Danger! You’ve said it! Tl give you a quota- 
tion, too. “Out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower—” 
self-respect. That’s it! That’s the way. Yes, I promise. Mar- 
riage or—farewell to Islington. It’s the only way. Why didn’t 
I think of it before? Father, you're a genius! 
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Rowe (ignoring whatever of this he doesn’t understand )—My 
dear boy, it was so obvious. 

MicuaEL—No, no, it’s very subtle. 

Rowe (getting up)—Well, I must be going after my train. 
Thank you, Michael, you have made me very happy. 
ere (to himself)—I ought to have seen it all along. 

lot! 

Rowe (feeling im his pockets)—I1 had brought it along in any 
case, thinking it might be useful, but now, of course— (He puts 
a five pound note on the table.) 

MicHaEL (in sudden remorse)—Oh, no, father, no/ 

RowrE—So many young people forget that marriage demands 
capital as well as income—if it’s only for the ring and the mar- 
riage fees. So they begin their married life in debt and never get 
out of it. Well, even five pounds helps. At least it will buy the 
ring— (He passes it across to his son.) 

MicHaet (in horror)—Do you mean to say that you specially 
brought that for me and had it in your pocket all the time, when 
I was being so— (Shaking his head.) No, you mustn’t. You 
don’t know. I couldn’t take it. 

Rowre—Dear Michael, don’t be absurd. Just a little tip to 
my own son. You aren’t too old for that, are you? 

MicuarEt—No, not too old, but—you don’t know. Besides I 
know what five pounds means to you. 

RoweE (putting it back on the table)—Well, I shall leave it 
here. From the moment that I went into the Bank yesterday 
and asked Mr. Barnes for a new five pound note, the money was 
yours, not mine. 

MicHaE~t—Look here, you swear it isn’t a bribe or a reward or 
anything like that? I mean you did it for me anyhow before you 
knew about—her? 

Rowr—Dear Michael, use your common sense. Do I carry 
five pound notes about with me in the ordinary way? (MuicHAEL 
shakes his head with a smile.) And did I know anything about 
Miss Weston until I came here? 

Micuart—No—right. (He puts the note in his pocket.) 
Thank you, dear. (He gives a little laugh.) It’s awful cheek to 
say it, but however many other commandments I may break, I do 
honour you, father. There’s something about sheer goodness that 
always gets me. Mind you, I disagree with you profoundly 
about everything under the sun, sometimes you irritate me in- 
tensely—and—and yet (with a little ashamed laugh) I believe I © 
love you. Good-bye. 
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With his father gone Michael is not long giving the three signal 
taps on the floor that brings Mary hurrying up the stairs, a steam- 
ing teapot in her hands. A happy Mary, “a beautiful Mary, 
and still a gentle Mary. We should“not despise her now, even if 
Miss Cunliffe were here, too.” 

And now Michael is able to release the enthusiasm which his 
father had checked. Chapman and Hall, publishers, have taken 
his book! They’ve agreed that it is a first novel of the most dis- 
tinct promise! And though they quibbled, as business men will, 
about any advance, insisting that there is never very much sale 
for a first novel, they offered fifty pounds on account of a ten 
per cent royalty. 

Mary is quite awed at the thought of the fifty pounds. 

“What did you do?” she demands, excitedly. “Go on your 
knees and say, ‘Thank you, kind Mr. Chapman, bless you, dear 
Mr. Hall!’ ” 

“No, I didn’t say anything,” reports Michael. “But something 
in my chair suddenly husked out, ‘Make it a hundred and crash 
like gentlemen.’ ” 

“Michael!” 

“I was so surprised that I fainted. When I came around I 
heard Chapman speak out loud and bold, ‘Well, well, take a 
hundred if you must,’ and Hall said, ‘And you’d better have 15 
per cent over 5,000’; and I said, ‘And you take the Crystal Palace, 
dear old Hall, and Chapman had better have the St. George’s 
Swimming Baths.’ And after this mutual exchange of gifts we 
parted. Now who says I’m not a business man?” 

It was the typing that did it, Michael is convinced. And the 
typing was Mary’s. Done on the typewriter she had secretly . 
bought and helped by the typing lessons she had secretly taken. 
But that was Mary’s greatest pleasure; the knowledge that she 
was helping. 


MicwHaet (suddenly)—I can’t eat. It’s choking me. I want 
to talk to you. (He pushes away his plate.) 

Mary—Yes, Michael. 

MicuaeEL (looking at her)—Mary, you know, don’t you, that 
I love you? 

Mary—I didn’t know, Michael. There was that Miss Cunliffe. 
(He shakes his head.) And then—but these last few months I 
have wondered sometimes. 

MicHart—Do you love me, Mary? 

Mary—Always. Always from that first day. You knew, 
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didn’t you? (He shakes his head.) I’m glad I didn’t show it too 
plainly. And yet I was so proud of loving you. Will you say 
again that you love me? 

Micuart—I just love you. 

Mary (with a deep sigh)—Whatever we do, nothing can take 
that away. 

Micwaet (hurriedly)—If once I kiss you, my darling, that’s 
the end of everything. Do you understand? (She nods.) Well, 
now I want to try and explain something to you, but it’s difficult. 
And first I want you to understand that I love you and honour 
you and respect you so deeply, with my whole heart, that nothing 
I say could ever take away from that. You will understand, 
won’t you, that we’re in a difficult position, and that if I say 
things which seem to be—which I put awkwardly, that—that it’s 
just that I’m not putting them very well. 

Mary—Oh, Michael, how can you doubt? 

MicHaEt—Well, now then. You’re married to this horrible 
man, and so you can’t marry me. And I suppose some people 
would say that since you ought to be able to divorce him, and 
you can’t because you don’t know where he is, then there is no 
harm in our living together. And religious people would say 
that, if we can’t get married properly, then there is wickedness in 
living together. And the Law doesn’t say anything, except that 
if we had children they would be illegitimate. 

Mary—Children, Michael? Oh, I would love to have a son! 
Can I just think about him for a little? (She thinks about him.) 

MicuHaEL—lI’ve been thinking this and that way and all around 
it, for weeks and weeks, almost thinking of nothing else, wonder- 
ing what to do. Because I had a sort of feeling that I had only 
to ask you to live with me and you would. There, that’s the thing 
I was going to say badly and I said it. But is it true? 

Mary (waking up from her dream)—What, Michael? 

MicuHaEL—That you would have come to me any time if I had 
asked you. 

Mary (nodding)—Yes. 

MicHaEt—I thought so. And I thought that you’d just do it 
out of gratitude, and I should be a cad to ask you. 

Mary—No. Well, you see I can’t really tell you if I should 
have done it out of gratitude, because I should have done it 
out of my great love for you, because you wanted it. 

Mricuart—Anyhow, you would have done it, so it was really 
left to me to decide, and I wanted to ask you so badly, and I 
didn’t dare. Because—oh, I don’t suppose I’m any better 
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than any other man, but I wanted to be good to you, and I’d 
taken you under my care and you were so young. What could 
I do? 
Mary—I knew I could trust you from that first day. 
Micuart—That’s just it. You trusted me. 


Michael tells Mary of his father’s visit and of the promise he 
had made him. That he would marry her if she would have him. 
But, as Mary points out, she is already married! How can she 
marry Michael? 

In quite the ordinary way, Michael insists. Not in a church, 
perhaps, but in a registry office. What’s bigamy? Only a word. 
What’s illegal? Another word to frighten them. And words are 
going to be Michael’s slaves. 

“I don’t understand,” confesses Mary. And then, with hope in 
her voice, she suddenly asks: “Do you mean my first husband 
is dead? Or didn’t he marry me properly? Oh, Michael! Is 
itr” 

“I don’t know,” admits Michael, almost gaily. “He may be 
dead. Or he may have married somebody else before you—and 
left her. Or you may be his legal wife. Perhaps we shall never 
know. But that’s nothing. It’s outside us. Marry me. Pledge 
yourself to me for ever and for ever, as I pledge myself to you. 
Whatever the law is, whether the marriage is legal or illegal, the 
pledge is binding on us. We can’t do more, Mary. And some- 
how I feel that to run the danger means that we’re doing our 
best to live decently, to keep our self-respect. We're not just 
coming together carelessly for the moment’s pleasure—we’re earn- 
ing our happiness.” 


Mary (apparently casually, after thinking this out)—What 
happens to you if you commit bigamy—if they find you out? 

MicuaEt—They send you to prison. 

Mary—For marrying two people? 

MicHaEL—Yes—if the first one’s alive. 

Mary (smiling to herself)—I think it’s a wonderful idea, 
Michael. Of course I’ll do it. 

MicHaEL (in sudden horror)—Mary! You don’t think— 
(commandingly) I’m doing this. It’s always supposed to be the 
man who’s to blame. That’s the law. I shall tell them I per- 
suaded you, lied to you, said your husband was dead. I’m the 
one. 

Mary (with a smile)—Oh, no, Michael. I’m having the two 
husbands. When shall we get married? 
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MicHaeEL (violently)—No, no, no! You've got to promise 
first that you’re leaving it all to me. Good God, to think of them 
putting you in prison! Shutting you up, ordering you about, put- 
ting their hands on your shoulders! You/ It would be nothing 
for me. Promise! Quick! (And Mary sees how much worse it 
would be for him if it were she who went to prison.) 

aoe ees right, Michael. I promise. But couldn’t we both 
go 

MicuarL—lIf we could go together! But then it wouldn’t 
be prison. (To himself, alarmed by the awful possibility of Mary 
in prison.) I wonder. Perhaps I’m silly about the whole thing. 
But— 

Mary—No, no, my darling. You're right, absolutely right. 
It’s a fine way out. And the fact that we can be punished for 
it— 

Micuart—tThat J can. Don’t forget. 

Mary (wistfully)—Oh, Michael, Michael! Do you think I 
shall like them to take you away from me? ; 

MicHaer (remorsefully)—I’m sorry, my darling. It will be 
worse for you, of course—ought we? Shall we? Well, we're in it 
together. Shall we risk it? 

Mary (nodding)—Yes, Michael. 

MicuHaEt—Then will you marry me, Mary? 

Mary (nodding)—Yes, Michael. (He gives a deep sigh and 
holds out his hands to her.) 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


It is thirteen years later. In the sitting room of Michael’s flat 
in Chelsea, a pale grey room with most of the upholstery in 
pinks and mauves; a room in which “the general effect is one of 
quiet comfort and an absence of fuss”; Michael and Mary are 
sitting reading. She has the evening paper, he a book. “Obvi- 
ously they are having an evening at home, for he is in a smoking 
jacket and she in something less than an evening frock.” 

“Michael is older by the lines in his face, but hardly looks his 
37 years; Mary, also thirteen years older than when we saw her 
last, shows it even less than he, now that her hair and her skirts 
are short. Indeed you might almost think them a newly married 
couple in the late twenties. There is an air of happy content — 
about them.” : 

Suddenly Mary is excited by something she has found in her 
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paper. She would show it to Michael, but it is a little difficult to 
get him away from his story. (The hero he is following had just 
found a collar stud he had lost a hundred and seventy-five pages 
back.) Finally Michael is willing to pay some attention to Mary 
and then he discovers that what she has found is a picture of 
Mrs. Michael Rowe, wife of the well-known writer! 

It is the first time that Mary has appeared in the illustrated 
papers. This is a story on the short or long hair question, a 
symposium of what “well-known people say.” And there is a 
quotation from Mr. Rowe, too. 

‘“““Mr. Rowe speaks with authority,’ ” Michael reads, “ ‘for his 
wife, who was a Miss Weston before her marriage, is a lovely 
example of the new fashion which suits her petite features to 
perfection. 

““Being engaged in a canteen while her husband was gallantly 
serving his country on the battlefront,’” continues Michael, 
“‘with the 16th Bedfordshires, in which regiment he rose to the 
rank of captain, and having followed the example of those of her 
fellow workers who had already sacrificed their luxurious tresses, 
Mrs. Michael Rowe, who has a charming flat in Chelsea, found 
that— and so on. In other words you cut your hair off because 
it kept getting into the soup, and then found that you couldn’t 
grow it again. Well, it’s all good for trade.” 

“How rather disgusting of you,” insists Mary. 

“T am disgusting. That’s why I’m so popular.” 

“I meant about my hair.” ' 

“TI adore your hair,” protests Michael, blowing a kiss in Mary’s 
direction. “Come here and I'll rumple it for you.” 

The arrival of the post puts a stop to playfulness for in the 
post there is an expected letter from David. Rather an im- 
portant letter, seeing that it is a report of things that happened in 
a certain cricket match the first day David wore trousers. 

“T love him in trousers,” interpolates Mary, as Michael pauses 
in reading the letter. 

“And I caught their captain,’ ” Michael reads. “‘A high one 
and I had to run for it, but I caught it.’ Very lucidly explained. 
I hope you understand, Mary.” 

“Of course I do.” 

““My 35 was top score. Carter made 20, he was next, and it 
was my very first match for the school, and it wasn’t his because 
he’s older. I was the youngest. You did Say a penny a run, 
didn’t you, so that’s 2/11. I wish it had been 3/-; it would 
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have been, if I’d made one more. And, Binks, I was top again 
in class this week—’ ” 

There is more to the letter including an accounting of such 
financial credits as would be puzzling to anyone but a proud 
father; a request for a bloodhound; a further bargaining for a 
penny a run for at least the first eleven matches and assurances 
of much love. 

Now Mary has taken the letter and read it for herself and 
glowed a bit with happiness. 

“Darling David!” she murmurs. And then to Michael: “How 
proud are you?” 

“Never before in the history of the world,” lazily answers 
David’s father, “has a man been told that his son made top score 
in his first match on the very day when for the first time he saw 
his wife’s photograph in the evening paper. That’s the sort of 
man I am.” 

“Are you happy, darling?” 

“Terribly. Ive got the prettiest wife, the most heavenly son 
and the most comfortable flat in London and I’ve just had the 
best dinner.” 

Come to think of it, the dinner wasn’t all that it might have 
been. It is the maid’s night out. 

Which suggests to Michael that perhaps the Rowes should 
expand a bit. At least to the extent of having more than one 
servant. 

But Mary is not in agreement with Michael in this. She must 
go on being economical for Michael. Something might happen. 
Mary wants to feel safe. 

True, they have been able to save quite a bit. First a hundred 
pounds; then two hundred; then five. Now they have a thousand. 
But can they ever feel safe? 

Michael and Mary have just agreed that whatever they do is for 
David, and Michael has insisted that when David goes to public 
school they shall have a butler, even if they have to sack him at 
the beginning of each term, when the doorbell rings. 

The caller would probably be Ferguson, Michael thinks. Fer- 
guson wants to borrow a book and he is the kind that would take 
a long time about it. Especially if Mary is there. So he sends 
Mary to her room to wait until Ferguson has left. 

The caller isn’t Ferguson. He is a stranger. “An over-polite, 
middle-sized man in the late forties, with a waxed mustache, and 
something of a military air, as if he were a retired sergeant who © 
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had become a shop-walker; yet both his ‘smartness’ and his ‘oili- 
ness’ have something wrong about them, something which makes 
you feel uncomfortable, as if they do not really belong to him.” 

The stranger has asked to see Captain Rowe. Michael has 
asked him in to find out the nature of his inquiry. The stranger, 
it now appears, is in search of a long lost niece. He has seen the 
picture of Mrs. Michael Rowe in the evening paper and she has 
so greatly reminded him of his niece, who was Mary Weston, that 
he was impelled to call and see if she were the same. His name 
is George Weston and he has not seen his niece, Mary, since she 
was a little girl with long curls. 

Mrs. Rowe, Michael assures Uncle George, has no uncles living 
and therefore cannot be his niece. The caller, however, is per- 
sistent. It is altogether unlikely that he was ever spoken of in 
the family as an uncle, seeing that he was what one might speak 
of as a bad egg, and left home when he was very young. Now 
that he has returned, and particularly as he knows he is carrying 
in his heart the seeds of a deadly disease he is naturally anxious 
to discover some of his kinfolk before Death, the Great Master, 
comes to claim him. 


MicHaErt—Oh, I say. That’s bad luck. 

Price—One could not have knocked around the world as I 
have done, Mr. Rowe, without paying for it. I have no complaint 
against the Fates, the Three Sisters, no complaint but one. To 
whom can I leave the fortune so hardly earned? I have lost 
touch with my few relations. Are they alive? Are they dead? 
Who can say? And then I open my paper, and I see—can it be 
my niecePp—The name? The likeness? Mr. Rowe, George 
Weston would not have been doing his duty as an uncle and a 
citizen if he had not come around to inquire. So George Weston 
has come. If he is mistaken, pardon his intrusion. He can but 
withdraw. 


MicHAEL (impressed by this)—I see. Well, it’s very— Of 
course you are quite right from your point of view but I really 
don’t think my wife— Would your niece recognize you? 

Pric—E—I think so, Mr. Rowe. I think we should recognize 
each other. But I am content to leave it in her hands. I am not 
trying to force myself on you. If she prefers to disown— 

Micuart—There is no question. of that, but I still think you’ve 
made a mistake. However, it is for my wife to say. (He goes 
to the door.) Mary! Just come a moment, darling. (He waits 
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at the door for her, and as she comes in says)—This is a Mr.— 

Mary (seeing him)—Harry! 
ce (with a@ horrible satisfaction)—Mary. I thought so. 

ary. 

Micuart—Harry? Oh, my God! 

Lae (running to him)—Michael, Michael. (She clings to 
im. 

MicHaEt—It’s all right, darling. 

Mary—lIt’s him! He’s come back. Hold me! Keep me! 

Micwae. (holding her)—It’s all right, darling. 

Price (with a bow)—Harry Price, at your service. Husband 
of the affectionate lady now in your arms. Tut-tut-tut. What 
would the Bishop say? 

MicuaeEt (releasing Mary)—Just a moment, darling. (He 
puts her down in a chair and goes up to Price.) Mr. Price, when 
I first heard your name fifteen years ago, I promised myself that 
if I ever met the cad who owned it, I would punch him in his 
filthy face, and go on punching him in his face, as long as we 
could both stand up. I’m older now, and life doesn’t seem so 
simple. But let me warn you seriously that you’re due for it, and 
that at the very least provocation you'll get it. So be careful. 

Price (retreating uneasily)—No, no, no. No roughness, Mr. 
Rowe. Remember my weak heart. Mary, you wouldn’t let him 
be rough, would you? 

Mary—yYou mustn’t. It wouldn’t do any good. You mustn’t 
think of Aim. It’s David we must think of. (MuicHaex flashes 
a warning look at her.) 

Price—Now, now, that’s not fair, Mr. Rowe. Don’t frown at 
Mary. She’s telling me nothing I didn’t know. I found out all 
about David, and all about everything before I came. I’ve had 
a busy twenty-four hours, Mary dear. Only landed in Liverpool 
yesterday with 3.17.6 in the pocket, got to London, picked up 
evening paper, found I’d come into a fortune, consolidated fortune, 
came around to my friend Mr. Rowe’s flat to claim fortune. 
Quick work. 

Mary—Michael! (She puts out a hand to him. He gives it a 
little reassuring pat.) 

MicHaEL—It’s all right, darling. 

Price—lIt’s all right, Mary. Mr. Rowe is going to see reason. 
Harry Price knows when he isn’t wanted. Just this matter of the 
little fortune to be arranged, and then Harry Price goes off. The 
Rowes never see him again. Ah, well! The best of friends must 


part. 
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MicHaEL—You’ve been abroad a good deal:lately, Mr. Price? 

Price—Landed in Liverpool yesterday. (With a sudden 
shiver.) Christ! To think if I hadn’t! What I might have 
missed! i 

MicHarLt—I was just going to tell you what you might have 
missed. Prison. In England people go to prison for blackmail. 

PricE (coolly)—And for bigamy? 


Michael is firm. Not a cent will the pathetic Mr. Price get! 
Michael will see Mr. Price damned first. Nor can he be moved 
by any of the results that Mr. Price so graphically pictures. Let 
him go to court. He will get twenty years for blackmail. Michael 
may get one for bigamy. 

“And now outside, Mr. Price,” concludes Michael, threaten- 
ingly. “I’m still longing to punch you in the face, and if I’m 
going to prison for a year and then have to wait nineteen years for 
you to come out this seems my last opportunity. So don’t hang 
about.” 

“Look here, you can’t do this.” Price turns pleadingly to Mary. 
“Mary! Make him see reason. He’s got no right to treat you 
like this. And his poor little son—” 

“You're quite right, Michael.” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Rowe. I'll go back to America—” 

“You’re hanging about, Price.” 

“And say five hundred. I don’t want to be hard on you.” 

SGetrout 2 

“She’s not worth five hundred, eh? I see what it is. You want 
her to go to prison. You want to get rid of her. Got some other 
little bit of skirt in your eye. That is? (MicHaEL jumps at 
him.) Now then, now then, no roughness! A-a-a-ah!” 

Michael has hardly started for Price when the latter suddenly 
collapses and falls to the floor, his head behind the sofa. Michael 
bends over him anxiously. Price is dead. 

Michael’s first thought is that he has killed Price. In his heart 
he wanted to kill him, and Price is dead. Mary will not have it 
that way. Price, even when she knew him, had always com- 
plained of his heart. She thought then it was just an excuse for 
not working. 

Anyway, Price is dead. He did not hit his head on anything, 
and there is no blood about. But he is dead. So nothing will 
have to be done about that. The doctor will know how he died. 
The police will want to know, too. 
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Who is Price? How did he come there? Why did he and 
Michael quarrel? 


Mricuart—An inquest. They'll ask questions. Who is he? 
It will all come out. Well—who is he? 

Mary (in a whisper)—The man I married. 

MicuarEL—Yes—I always wanted to kill him—and now I’ve 
killed him. 

Mary—No, Michael, no! 

MicHart—Well, now it’s out. We took the risk, and now 
we're going to pay. 

Mary—I’m ready. 

Micuart—There’s David. 

Mary—David! Oh! 

MicuaELt—I was too happy. That’s how it always is. (Sud- 
denly in a voice of anguish.) Oh, God! I see the gates of Hell 
opening for you and David. Everything gone. And we were 
all so happy together. 

Mary—tThink of the happiness we have had, Michael. And 
it’s because of what we did that we have had that happiness. 
Because we kept our self-respect, because we knew that this 
might come, and weren’t afraid of it. Whatever is coming now, 
we have had those years. Whatever is coming, we love each other. 

MicuHaEL (gently)—I’m not complaining, my darling. God 
knows I’ve had more happiness than I ever deserved. And if 
you forgive me, I regret nothing. 

Mary—Forgive! Oh, Michael! (He kisses the top of her 
head and goes to the door.) 

Micuart—I suppose I’d better ring up the police. 

Mary—I suppose so. 

MicHaeL (Hesitatingly)—Yes. (He opens the door, goes 
slowly out and comes slowly back again.) No. 

Mary—What is it? 

Mrcuaet—No. Let’s fight for it. 

Maryv—Fight? 

MicHAEL—Lie. 

Mary—oOh! (Sadly.) Oh, Michael! We seem to have done 
so many things that we oughtn’t to have done. 

MicuaEt (shouting suddenly)—I don’t know what’s right 
and I don’t care what’s right, but I’d damn my soul a thousand 
time to save you, Mary. (Gently.) And David—because he was 
part of you. : 
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Mary—lI hate telling lies somehow. It isn’t goodness. It’s 
just a sort of feeling. 

MicuaEL—It’s to save, not to hurt. 

Mary—To save ourselves. ~ 

MicuaEt—My God—as if I cared about myself! (Sudden/ly.) 
Come on! I’m going to doit. There’s a chance for us. (Hold- 
ing out his hand.) I haven’t lost you, Mary? 

Mary (with a wistful smile)—You ought to know. 

MicuarEL—Come on, then. (He takes her hand and leads her 
to the sofa.) Now. (He looks at his watch.) It’s 9:30. I sup- 
pose they’ll know more or less when he died. We'll say 9:35, 
and we didn’t know what to do at first, and didn’t ring up until 
9:40. That gives us ten minutes. At 9:40 I ring up, and by 
then we’ve got a complete story ready for them, of who he is and 
how he came here. And how he died. Ten minutes. Now then. 
Who is he? 


Little by little they try to construct a plausible case. They 
mustn’t bring Mary into it at all, for one thing. If the police 
were to start investigating from that angle—no, Price must be a 
stranger. Perhaps a beggar? A threatening beggar? No, for 
then he would have stopped at other places first. 

Suppose they had been out and this fellow had followed them? 
But if they had been out, where would they have been? 

Michael might have gone out to mail a letter, and when he 
came back—no, there’s the girl below. She would have seen him. 
That’s too dangerous! 

But time is pressing! They must think of something! And 
Michael just can’t think properly. 

“Oh, God, if you ever helped me to make up a story, help me 
now!” he prays. And then, as he smiles at Mary, Michael adds: 
“Go on, darling. It’s you who will give it to me.” 

It is Mary’s idea that they should stay as near the truth as 
ee Michael is agreed to that so long as they keep Mary 
out of it. 

Why did Price come? He came because he saw Mary’s picture 
in the paper. That’s where he got the name, and the address. 
Probably he called himself a fellow author and pretended to be an 
admirer of Michael’s books! Michael let him in and then he 
became threatening! But there must be no hint of blackmail 
Michael let him in and then found he was a fraud— 

< grew light breaks in upon Michael! Why author? Why not 
soldier: 
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MicuaEL—Old soldiers. London’s full of them. Sixteenth 
Bedfordshires. Had a friend in the 16th probably. Came here 
as aman in my Company. Gave the friend’s name, vaguely re- 
membered the face. Asked him in. Found out he was a fraud— 
that’s easy now—told him to clear out. He won’t. I go to ring 
up the police. He tries to stop me. I push him out of the way— 
Got it! (With a long sigh of relief.) Oh, thank God! 

Mary (wistfully)—He won’t mind our lying, will He? 

MicHaEL (slowly, looking at her)—I think He would forgive 
you anything. 

Mary—What is the time? 

MicHaEL—9:37, 

Mary—Shall we ring up now? 

MicwHaEL—No, no, no! We must get this absolutely right, so 
as to be sure of it. Now then, Mary. A dress rehearsal. Think 
yourself back to where we were. The bell has just rung, and I 
think it’s Ferguson, and I told you to go to the bedroom. 

Mary (getting up)—Yes. 

Micuari—Now, from now on you just behave, perfectly 
naturally, taking the cues from me. You know nothing except 
what you hear, see or are told now. 

Mary—yYes. Let’s see. I said that I should probably go to 
bed, didn’t I? (Saying it naturally.) I shall probably go to bed. 

MIcHAEL (smiling)—I shall tell him you have, but don’t you 
dare to. 


Word by word, scene by scene, speaking both for himself and 
the mythical Stranger, Michael constructs an alibi. The man 
came to the door; called Michael Captain Rowe; claimed to be a 
fellow named Cameron; a member of Michael’s company; the 
16th Bedfordshires; wounded at Mametz. 

“Tet’s see,” Michael asks the Stranger, ‘(Cameron was an elec- 
trician, wasn’t he, before the war? Then a signaller? What 
platoon? Oh, yes, the Ninth.” But the Ninth—now he has an 
offer of a job at Hullif— It isn’t Cameron at all! Granger was 
the man Michael was thinking of. Looks a little like this fellow! 
That’s the reason he was taken in! “You'd better get out, 
Cameron, if that’s your name—” 

But Cameron won’t go.. He becomes threatening to him. As 
Michael starts towards the phone to call the police he pushes 
Cameron aside. He falls! And there he is back of the sofa! 
Michael calls Mary! She finds him bending over the body of the 
dead man. He tells her hurriedly what has happened. Shall 
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they send for the doctor? No, the police! Because they don’t 
know who the man is! Now they are sitting together on the 
sofa, their hands clasped. 


Mary—It’s difficult, waiting, isn’t it? 

MicHAEL—Yes—waiting to go in at cricket—waiting to go over 
in France. 

Mary (with a shudder)—Waiting for a telegram to say you’re 
killed. 

Micuart—Nothing can be worse than the war. 

Mary—Nothing. You're alive. Nothing else really matters. 
(They are silent again.) 

MicuarLt—The day we decided to get married—my father 
came—do you remember? (Mary nods.) He quoted those 
glorious lines of Milton’s— You know— “I cannot praise a fugi- 
tive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed—where 
that immortal garland is to be run for, not without dust and 
heat.” I said I’d give him another quotation. From Shakespeare. 
“Out of this nettle danger, we pluck this flower—self-respect.” 
Shakespeare said “this flower, safety.” But it wasn’t safety I was 
looking for. Something better than that. You said just now that 
we'd kept our self-respect; well that’s what I wanted us to do, and 
we did it, didn’t we? 

Mary—TI think so, Michael. 

MicuaELt—And now the danger is really here, we are trying, 
after all, to pluck “this flower, safety.” I thought I’d gone one 
better than Shakespeare. I haven’t, you see. 

Mary—We must fight a danger. We can’t just sit down and 
be overwhelmed by it. 

MicuarLt—Yes, but how? How shall we feel when we're safe? 
Safe for always now. Now he’s dead. Were you right when you 
said at once that you hated lying? I hate it, too. Is that the 
answer—that Safety isn’t worth it at the cost of what we are 
going to do? Which flower shall we pluck? Safety or self- 
respect? Are they both growing there? Can we have both? 

Mary (in a low voice)—I don’t know. 

MicHAEL—We go into the witness box. We take an oath. “I 
swear by Almighty God—” 

Mary—Michael! 

MicHaEL—Well, I think I can spare you that. But J shall 
have to go. I will do it gladly—but will it hurt you too much? 
To see me there. To hear me there. 

Mary (in a low voice)—I don’t know, Michael. 
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MicuaEt—Sweetheart, my very lovely darling, I am just at 
your service. If you wish it, even if you aren’t quite sure, but 
think you wish it; we will tell the truth, the whole truth, un- 
ashamed, and let happen what ever will happen. (He waits. 
For a little while she doesn’t answer.) 

Mary (after a silence)—-When you were out of the room, I 
read David’s letter again. 

MicHae. (remembering )—Oh, David, David. 

Mary—I imagined him—hurt, bewildered, understanding so 
little, only that something had happened, as if the sun had gone 
in on his birthday, and the world was cold, suddenly. Never 
quite the same again. 

MicHaEt—No. 

Mary—lI suppose we were selfish about David; he ought never 
to have been born; but I did want him so. And now I feel he’s 
something sacred. All the debts we owe must be paid to him. 
We have to put him first—before ourselves, before each other, 
before the truth, before everything. 

Micuart—Yes. (With a deep sigh.) Yes. 

Mary—We must be very good to him—afterwards. 


The front door bell has rung. Michael and Mary stand up. 
For just a second they are in each other’s arms. Mary has de- 
cided she had rather be waiting there with Michael and not in 
her room. 

Now the police have arrived. Sergeant Enderby, followed by 
Dr. Roberts, ‘“‘a neat, quick, laconic man of 35 or so, with a black, 
tooth-brush mustache.” 

The doctor’s examination is perfunctory. The man is dead. 
There is no evidence of external violence. It will be all right to 
have the body removed. Three policemen bring in the stretcher. 
One of them, Officer Cuff, is told to remain. Cuff, “an honest- 
looking, round-faced, romantic countryman,” sits down with a 
notebook and pencil. 

Michael’s story is told substantially as he rehearsed it. Occa- 
sionally the sergeant puts in a question, as importantly as pos- 
sible, as when Michael speaks of the man as having given his 
name as Cameron. 

“Taking a risk, wasn’t he?” interposes the sergeant. “Mightn’t 
have been a Cameron in your company at all.” 

‘Were you in France, sergeant?” asks Michael, after a pause. 

“No, sir. Had to have some police in London.” 

“Of course. But, you see, you go into action, say 120 strong. 
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_ come out 50, pick up a draft of 60, turn ’em around three times 
and go into action again, come out 70, pick up another 40, turn 
em around twice and go into action again—and so on forever. 
Difficult to remember all their names two years afterwards.” 

“I see, sir, but if he’d never been in the army, would he know 
that?” 

“That’s true. Unless one of his friends had tried it and got 
away with it.” 

“Of course, there’s a lot of this old soldier stuff going about,” 
concludes the sergeant. ‘They soon pick up the trick of it.” 

Soon the sergeant is finished with Michael. Now he would like 
to see Mrs. Rowe. And perhaps Michael will just write down 
what he has told the sergeant. 

“You'll be told about the inquest,” warns the sergeant. 


MicHaEL—Right. (He goes to the door and then comes back 
slowly.) I say, I’d be most awfully obliged if you could keep 
my wife out of it—I mean, out of the inquest. She didn’t see 
the man at all until he was dead, and I called to her. I thought 
at first he’d just fainted. 

SERGEANT—She wasn’t here when he came in? 

MicuaEL—No. She was in her bedroom. J let him in—our 
servant’s out for the evening. I shouted out to her to get a meal 
of some sort ready—that was when I thought he was genuine— 
and then I called to her again to bring smelling salts, and she 
came in with them. Then we found he was dead, and I rang up, 
she—she wanted to stay with me. 

SERGEANT—I see. 

MicHaEL—I mean, of course see her now, and ask her any- 
thing you like. 

SERGEANT—If that’s so, sir, looks as though she won’t have 
much to tell us. 

MicHaEL—Well, you'll hear. Of course, I’m in your hands 
entirely. But if you could spare her the ordeal of the inquest I 
should be— I don’t know if you’re married? Anyway I expect 
you understand. 

SERGEANT—That’s all right, sir. I'll do what I can. 

MicwaEL—Thanks very much. I'll fetch her. (He goes out 
and we hear him calling to her.) 

SERGEANT (¢o CurF)—Well, and what do you think of it all? 

Curr (humorously—but also half hopefully—prepared to be- 
lieve anything)—I think ’e was ’er first ’usband, to ’oom she’s 
lawfully married, and ’e called unexpectedly and started some- 
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thing, and they poisoned ’im together, with a subtle poison which 
South American injuns use for their arrows. 
SERGEANT—Ha-ha-ha! (He laughs heartily for a moment and 
Curr joins him respectfully.) Yes, well, that’s enough of that, 
Cuff. (In friendly contempt.) You’ve been reading William le 
Kewx again. (He takes out his pencil and notebook and gets 
back to business.) 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT ti 


Into Michael’s room in the house in Chelsea, in 1929 (“a room 
furnished with books around the walls; a comfortably untidy 
room”), burst young David Rowe. David is 22, “a tall, nice- 
looking, cheerful young man, who is obviously no fool.” 

It is about 10:30 o’clock in the morning and David is quite 
plainly excited about something. Whatever it is he would share 
it evidently with his father and mother. He calls loudly for 
“Binks” and “Bubbles,” but there is no response, save from Miss 
Welby, Michael’s secretary, a “quiet, efficient, not ill-looking” 
woman of thirty-five. “For years David has been trying to turn 
her into a human being, but she insists on maintaining her 
official attitude.” 

Miss Welby is also looking for Mr. Rowe, who is wanted on 
the phone. Miss Welby will say ‘phone and not telephone, as she 
should, but David doesn’t seem to be able to do anything about 
that. Neither is he exactly successful in extracting a smile, much 
less a laugh, from her. 

“Good-bye, Ermyntrude,” David calls impudently, as Miss 
Welby continues her search for Mr. Rowe. “Go and ring your- 
self up on the ’phone and send yourself a ’gram. God save us, 
Binks and I spend all our time trying to educate you, and you 
don’t help us, woman. (She goes, with a slam of the door.) 
And don’t be rough. In my young days ladies were ladies.” 

Michael is in a second later and Miss Welby has delivered her 
message. It is to warn Mr. Rowe that Sergeant Cuff would like 
to see him at 12. 

“Michael is 47 now, but still doesn’t look it. However, we 
shall find that he is undoubtedly older, even though he is neither 
bald, nor gray.” F , 

Sergeant Cuff, Michael explains to David, is a police sergeant, 
not a soldier. A police sergeant who was marked, in a way, by 
the early reading of detective fiction. Since then he has made 
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a fad of constructing and reconstructing plots. Michael met Cuff 
the time “a fellow died on him,” as David puts it. They had 
been, in a way, friends ever since. Cuff is always coming around 
with some new and ghastly plot to talk.over. 

David, upon his father’s inquiry, admits that he is feeling par- 
ticularly gay this morning. He has had a lively night, dancing 
and dancing, drinking and drinking—within limits—according to 
the custom of the time. The custom puzzles David. 

“Tell me,” he demands of his father, “why are you the devil 
of a fellow if you like drinking alcohol, and the devil of a prig if 
you don’t?” 

“That’s the one thing I don’t know, David.” 

“The drink problem is a very difficult one,” David goes on. “It 
has two aspects. One I have already mentioned. The other is 
this: Why, if you happen to like beer, do you have to become a 
Roman Catholic and shout the good news all over Sussex?” 

“That, as you say, is the question,” agrees Michael. 

“This opens up the general problem. Why are the things you 
like doing, continually being done by the people you don’t like?” 

“In other words,” concludes Michael, “why is one so much nicer 
than everyone else.” 

David is gay, but restless. There is evidently something on his 
mind.. Part of it presently comes off. He is waiting, it seems, 
for Romo. 


MicHaEL (considering )—Romo. (Shaking his head.) Con- 
veys nothing. Which of the many? 

Davip—Rosemary for remembrance. 

Micuart—Oh, yes! At least I think I—no, no, that’s wrong. 
It was distinctly a Susan you were walking out with in the spring. 

Davi (smiling at MIcHAEL affectionately)—I_ suppose you 
and Bubbles, having obtained the cooperation and consent of 
your respective Papas and Mamas, got solemnly engaged to each 
other, and were allowed five minutes alone in the drawing-room 
together, after promising that you would be careful with the 
aspidistra and only kiss each other once? 

MicuHaet (also smiling )—Well, no, it wasn’t quite like that. 
(His mind wanders back to the past.) It’s a funny world. 
(There’s a profound reflection for you.) We hear a lot about 
the unkind way in which Victorian children were brought up, and 
how much more wisely and kindly we bring our children up today. 
But the clever, good, kind Georgian parents of today were the 
Victorian children of yesterday, so that their bringing up doesn’t 
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seem to have done them much harm. In fact, I doubt if anybody 
who condemns the Victorian method would point triumphantly to 
himself as a horrible example of it. Funny, isn’t it? 

Davio—Then the only answer is that it doesn’t much matter 
how you're brought up. I don’t believe that. 

MicuaELt—No, but the “how” may go down deeper than we 
think. Not “with a bicycle on your fourth birthday” or “with- 
out,” but—well, “with love” or “without.” 

Davip—Honestly, Binks, were you and your father as fond of 
each other as we are? As intimate? 

MicuaELt—Are we intimate? (Davin looks away.) We have 
jokes together, we are on delightfully friendly, casual terms, but 
do you tell me any more than I told my father—of whom I was 
afraid, to whom I never made a joke? (Davin is silent.) Come 
on, old boy. You're nervous and excited, and you’re saying, 
“Shall I tell Binks now, or shan’t I? Oh, no, I can’t,” and you’re 
spoiling your own morning and mine. Out with it. 

Davip—You devil! How did you know? 

MicHaEL—Oh, come! I’m not a fool. Aren’t you glad? 

Daviop—Would your father have known if you had something 
on your mind? 

MicuaEL—Ah, perhaps that’s it. He wouldn’t. One up for 
the modern system. Well, go on. 

Davin (after a little silence)—Romo and I got married this 
morning. 

Micuaet (after a long pause)—Why so suddenly? 

Davip—It’s a little hard to explain. Bravado. Disgust. I 
don’t know. Well, a sort of gesture, I suppose. 

MicHaEL—You might ¢ry and explain. Disgust of what? 

Davin—D’you know Coggers? 

MicHaEt—No, what is it? 

Davip—A darnned lousy cad. 

Micuart—Oh! No, I don’t. 

Davin—We were at a cocktail party, the day before yesterday. 
They were all talking—being terribly modern and advanced and 
—oh, my God, how futile. Romo and I were supposed to be 
having a gay and happy time. I didn’t dare to look at her in case 
she was enjoying it. This fellow Coggers was holding forth, about 
the absurdity of marriage and the curious old-fashioned fetish of 
chastity. All the usual stuff. I suppose he saw that I wasn’t so 
terribly amused as the others were all trying to be, and just to 
annoy, because he knows that you and I are rather—rather spe- 
cially friends, he said, “Doubtless even the moral Michael Rowe” 
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—that’s because you don’t write the muck that he and his friends 
write—“doubtless even he has condescended to at least one 
bastard.” 

MicHAEL (im anguish)—David!  .. 

Davip—It’s all right, Binks. I knew that if ever there was a 
man—TI got up and put my glass down. He said “Another, 
David?” with a foul smile that seemed to bring all the rest of 
the room in, and I said, “No, you’ll want it all yourself,” and I 
hit him—just one. And then I said, “I’ve been wanting to do 
that for a long time. Thanks for giving me the excuse,” and I 
walked out—all white and trembling, Binks. I’d forgotten Romo, 
I’d forgotten everything, except that I wanted to get out of that 
damned house. And there, beside me suddenly on the doorstep, 
was—Romo. She said nothing, and we walked away; and then 
she said, “Thank you, David,” and I said, “Will you marry me at 
once, as soon as we possibly can?” and she said, “I should like to 
do that, David,” and —we’re married. 


Romo, David reports, has gone to tell her people. Then she is 
coming for David. How are they going to live? Well, David has 
found himself a job in a second-hand bookshop where he will have 
a chance to “begin at the bottom and work sideways.” 

“And so in one afternoon you become a man,” says Michael, 
a little wistfully. 

“Tf you like, Binks.” 

“Are you really in love with her?” 

“T don’t know,” admits David, consideringly. “We’d always 
been just friends, that’s all. But it seems impossible now that 
she shouldn’t always be there.” 

“That’s good enough. Thank you very much for telling me all 
this, David.” 

Of course, “Bubbles” must be told, but before that is done there 
is something that Michael has to say to David, too, when his 
mother comes. Then Romo is announced. 

Romo is—“but who can describe a modern girl? Save for 
those subtle, indescribable differences they all look the same. 
Just by that much is she different.” 

Michael is obviously pleased with Romo. And quite glad to 
tell them why. For the last two or three years, David has been 
bringing a succession of attractive females home. Michael has 
never been quite sure of their names, but as each has, in a way, 
passed in review he and Mary have paused and made comment. 
Sometimes it has been, “Oh, no, no!” Sometimes, “Well, I’m not 
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so sure,” and once they had both said, “Ah!” That was when 
Romo came. 

Romo is very proud of Michael’s admission. And a little ex- 
cited. There are many things to think of. For one, so far as 
Romo can make out, she has been turned out of her home. When 
she had told her father what had happened he had acted quite 
badly about it. Kept on referring to David as “a lot of young 
puppies” until Romo, out of respect for her new husband, if noth- 
ie else, was forced to pack her things, put them in her car and 
eave. 

The car is outside, with the things. They have until Sunday 
night. They will start on their honeymoon and let the car decide 
where they shall go. That settled, there is something else Romo 
wants to know. 


Romo—David, why did you want to marry me so suddenly? 

Davio—Because I love you. 

Romo (shaking her head)—I think you’re going to love me tre- 
mendously. But that wasn’t it. Why, David? i 

Davi (after a pause)—I’ve got a confession to make. 

Romo—A very bad one? 

Davin—lIt is rather. (Solemnly.) I believe I’m early Victo- 
rian. 

Romo—What a nice thing to be. 

Davio—I’m not really modern— 

Romo—I wonder sometimes if any of us are; if it isn’t just an 
invention of the newspapers and the novelists. 

Davin (surprised)—Coggers—the dirty swine— 

Romo—Yes, but there’ve always been dirty swine in the world. 

Davin—Well, but I mean, I believe I’m really old-fashioned. 
Conservative. (With a shy laugh.) I believe I should like going 
to church on Sunday with my family—through the fields. 

Romo—Then why don’t you? 

Davip—I don’t mean this family. I mean— (He looks at her 
shyly.) 

Romo (with a smile)—I’ll make a note of it. 

Davip—Oh, Romo, I felt so sick of cleverness suddenly, and 
sneers—easy sneers at goodness— I think when I went out of 
that house I could almost have joined the Salvation Army straight 
away, if there’d been anyone in a blue jersey and a tambourine 
outside. Luckily there wasn’t. But there was somebody just as 
good waiting for me, and I said to myself, “That’s what I want— 
Romo. I’m safe with her. We'll be good together.” 
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Romo—Thank you for thinking so, David. ° 

Davip—I’m respectable. That’s what’s the matter with me 
really, though nobody guesses. I don’t like irregular things. 
Pin— 

Romo—Public school, University, and M.C.C. 

Davin—That’s about it, I’m afraid. The perfectly normal, 
respectable young man. 

Romo (looking at him lovingly)—Shall I tell you what you 
really are? 

Davip—Yes. 

Romo—Very, very young. (She kisses him lightly.) My 
David. 


Now Michael and Mary are back. “Mary still refuses to look 
as if David were her son. But she is pretty solemn at the mo- 
ment, because of the story that Michael has to tell them. It is 
a story that Michael has always known he must tell David some 
time, but each time he has tried he has found a perfectly good 
excuse for not doing it. There were so many things to be con- 
sidered. 

“In my father’s age,” explains Michael, “almost everything you 
wanted to do was wrong; in this age almost nothing you want to 
do is wrong. I came right between the two—when one still felt 
that right was right and wrong was wrong, but one didn’t quite 
know which was which. It made it difficult.” 

Romo is sitting in the arm chair, and David on the arm of it. 
Michael and Mary are on the sofa, holding hands, as they have 
sat many times since the day the story concerns. 

“You'll think we’re a strange house,” Michael begins, speaking 
to Romo. ‘Well, we are. I'll tell you how. David, you’ve said 
some funny things this morning. ‘Mr. Rowe’s gift of irony’—it 
has been a very ironical morning. Now I'll tell you the story of 
Michael and Mary ... It begins in the British Museum in 
1905. I was twenty-three. I had gone there... .” 

Slowly the curtain falls. The audience has heard that story 
already. Michael is just finishing as the curtain rises again. 
David has moved away from Romo and is sitting by himself, 
looking on the floor. Romo has her eyes on Michael. 


Micuart—I think I did it well—acted well. You see, a writer 
gets into the way of taking his imagination seriously. To me the 
man lying there was Cameron, the pretended Cameron. I doubt 
if the police really suspected anything, but he was a clever fellow 
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that sergeant, and he made Mary tell her story too. There’s one 
thing, David, that you and I can say together. Whatever dangers 
threaten us, whatever evil surrounds us, this we know: that Mary 
will never let us down. She told her story. Before she began I 
knew that we were safe. Then there was the inquest. The 
sergeant kept his word and only I went into the box. I took the 
oath, I gave my evidence. I swore by Almighty God... I 
didn’t like that. (Mary slips her hand into his.) They had found 
out his name—not Price, luckily—the name he had last used. 
He had just landed from America, as he said—the truth for 
once. They didn’t follow him up any farther, and of course the 
verdict was “Death from natural causes” ... We were safe. 
That is our story—as it ended there ten years ago. But now 
there are two things more to be said. First: after this man’s 
death, Mary and I could have been married again, legally. 
Second: many years later, when this new law came in, we could, 
being married legally, have made your birth what is called legiti- 
mate. All that seemed to me, seems to me still, an infinitesimally 
small thing. In as far as I have offended against my God, the 
sanction of the Law cannot better my account with Him, and, 
indeed, it seems to me almost indecent to invoke it. But in as 
far as I have offended against you, David, I am in your hands. 
It is for you to say. (There is a long silence. MicHaEL and 
Mary sit hand in hand, as they sat once before, waiting for the 
verdict—this time of their son. Davin looks at Romo, awk- 
wardly, unhappily, but she will not meet his eyes. She keeps her 
head down, so that he cannot see her face, but you can see her 
hands clench and tighten. With a long sigh, Davip gets up, gives 
a half-defiant look at Romo and goes across to the sofa. He raises 
the joined hands of MicHaEL and Mary, goes on one knee and 
kisses them.) 

Davip—I don’t think I have any more to say. 

Romo (jumping to her feet)—Isn’t he a fine son! Isn’t he a 
fine son! Aren’t you proud of him? 

Mricuaet (softly)—Yes. 

Davip (surprised at her outburst )}—Romo! 

Romo—Oh, David, David, if you had failed me! If you had 
failed me, I should have walked out on you; yes, I should. I was 
just clenching my hands and saying, “Oh, let him understand! 
Let him understand! He’s so young!” 

Daviw—I was afraid you—I mean you’ve been absolutely let 
in for all this— 

Romo—Oh, David, how little you understand me! 
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Davip—Well, you don’t seem to know much about me and 
Binks and Bubbles, if you thought for a moment— 
Romo—How little we understand each other! Well, let’s begin 
now. (To Mary.) I’m afraid I shah’t be a wife like you. I 
don’t expect they’ve been making them lately. But I won't let 

David down. That I promise. (She holds out her hands.) 

Mary (with a smile)—I think I'll have that kiss now. Ive 
been wanting it rather badly. 

Romo (kissing her and then holding her at arm’s length)— 
When I think of my silly little life—and yours—what you’ve been 
through. It’s all somewhere, I suppose—not in your face—(she 
shakes her head)—in your heart. (Eagerly, suddenly.) Life is 
fun, isn’t it? I mean the frightening things are fun, and the un- 
known things are fun—and everything? (Mary nods.) Well, 
come on, David, let’s have a dash at it. 

Davip—Right. 

Romo (going to MicuaEL)—I like your stories, Michael Rowe. 
(She gives him a happy little laugh.) I like your wife. I like 
your son. (She gives him a little, quick kiss.) See you again 
LreeooA shortly. We may sponge on you for a bed Sunday 
night. 

Mary—Oh, do. That will be lovely. 

Davip—I was wondering about that. 

Romo—And then on Monday, while my husband is working, 
I shall look for lodgings—in Islington or somewhere. 

Mary—Don’t be absurd! 

MicHaEt—No, she’s right, I expect. 

Romo—Michael Rowe knows. (She gives him a little pat and 
goes to Mary, taking her hand.) Come and see me down. 


They are gone now and David and Michael are facing facts and 
emotions a little consciously, but understandingly. David doesn’t 
want a thing changed. Not athing. Of course things will be dif- 
ferent from now on. David hates leaving the old home, knowing 
that. But there is the new home, David’s home, to consider now. 

“Tt’s cheek,” ventures David, “but—I do honour you, father.” 

“That makes me very proud,” answers Michael. “Good-bye, 
my David.” 

David goes, covering such confusion as he may feel by joking 
with Miss Welby, who has come to bring Michael’s work to him. 

For a moment Michael is alone. There is a great relief in his 
face as he turns to his work. Then Mary comes. He'll not get 
much work done this morning. 
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There is happy relief in Mary’s expression, too. The story has 
been told at last. There is no more doubt now as to how David 
would take it. 

“Thank God he’s got somebody to hold on to,”’ Michael says. 
“He'll have bad moments, I expect, poor David.” 

They are silent for a little while and then Mary sighs. “Well, 
the story is ended now. It has been fun writing it together. 
What shall we write next?” 

““Just the love story of Grandmama and Grandpapa sitting be- 
fore the fire together.” 

“Oh, we aren’t as old as all that,” smiles Mary. 

“Old,” protests Michael with spirit, ‘I feel twenty-three again. 
I want to go to the British Museum with you, and have dinner 
at that funny little place, and— Oh, let’s do something perfectly 
idiotic together. What shall it be?” 

For a moment the plan is halted. Sergeant Cuff is calling, and 
the sergeant has interesting news for them. It’s about an old 
friend of theirs. 

The police, Sergeant Cuff reports, in running down a criminal 
gang of counterfeiters, has come upon a young woman, Sallie 
Winter by name, who, pleading that she never had had a chance, 
and being able to prove it, has excited the interest of the police. 

Sallie Winter, it further appears, was married to that self-same 
Walker who had died in Rowe’s flat in 1905! 

“T don’t like leaving a story unfinished,” admits Sergeant Cuff. 
““We’d met the man Walker once in your flat, and now we’d met 
him again. I said to myself, ‘You’ve left your mark in one or two 
other places, my lad, if I’m not mistaken. Let’s have a look for 
you.’ Account of being my duty, you see, sir, and account of 
being my pleasure, as you might say. So I had a look for him 
between times.” 

“Yes,” encourages Michael, trying not to show his interest. 


Curr—That man! Price, his name was. Harry Price. Well, 
I’m not so sure of that. Perhaps I’m not far enough back yet, 
but Price he is when I first begin to hear of him—remember the 
Brides in the Bath case? 

MicHAEL— Yes. 

Curr—Well, that’s the sort of man Price was. I can’t go so 
far as to put a murder on him,.but I have my opinion about that. 

Mary—Oh! 

Micuae. (thinking of Mary)—How horrible! ; 

Curr—Yes, sir. Well, I’ve got him pretty well taped out now. 
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I’m on to what looks like his first marriage+-1905. Mary West. 
Or Westall. By tonight I daresay I shall know all about that. I 
don’t seem to hear of him before owe-five, but of course, you 
never know. s 

Micuaer (to himself)—You never know. 

Curr—Well, sir, of course I’m not a great author like you, but 
in a manner of speaking I write stories too, and I like ’em rounded 
off, same as you do, I expect. 

MicHaEL—Yes—yes. 

Curr (getting up)—Well, that’s how it is, sir—madam—and 
I knew you’d be interested, seeing that you were acquainted with 
the party. I'll let you know if anything else transpires. 

Micuart—Thank you, Cuff. We are—very much interested. 

Curr—Well, good day, sir, good day, madam. By your leave, 
sir. 


So the story isn’t ended after all. 

“How silly to think we can say, ‘Here a new chapter begins,’ ” 
muses Michael. “Eternal life! It is here with us now—in this 
world. All that we have been. All that we have done, lives on 
forever.” 

Mary’s thoughts are of the girl, Sallie Winter. If it hadn’t been 
for Michael she might have been a Sallie Winter! But Michael 
knows better than that. Anyway, he’s glad Price is dead. Glad 
he killed him—if he did kill him! 

The story may all come out now. Michael has often wondered 
if it ever would. And if it does Cuff will probably report what 
he finds, however friendly he may feel toward Michael. Cuff is 
the artist type. He would put his job first. 

If the story does come out it isn’t the death of Price that will 
count. It is the perjury the law won’t like. Michael knows that. 
The Law takes perjury rather seriously. 

But “men do it in the divorce court every day,” Mary insists, 
scornfully. 

“Yes,” admits Michael, “that’s why it doesn’t matter. Every- 
body knows that they’re only saying, ‘Look at me being a perfect 
gentleman.’ What I said was, ‘Look at the Law being a perfect 
ass. I’ve fooled it.’ The Law doesn’t like that. As Cuff says, it 
has to be respected.” 


Mary (after a pause)—If they do send you to prison, what 
would it be? 
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MicHart—Extenuating circumstances, like poor Sallie Winter? 
Six months? About that? 

Mary—Six months? Away from you. 

MicuaEL—It was more than that in the war sometimes. 

Mary (violently)—It will be nothing like the war! ‘That 
awful war! Nothing! 

MIcHAEL (comfortingly)—Oh, my darling, nothing! We can 
pretend it zs the war over again, and then how easy it seems. 
No danger, no uncertainty—the world’s shortest and most pain- 
less war for wives. - 

Mary—Yes, I shall be all right, Michael— I don’t feel un- 
happy. I’m sure we’ve keen right all through. I wouldn’t change 
any single thing we’ve done. 

MicuHaEt—Nor would I—now. But, honestly, I’m not sorry 
to pay. It seems to make us really safe at last. Spiritually safe. 
It is a lovely flower, Mary, and now at last we have plucked it. 

Mary (nodding)—Now that David is safe. 

MicHaEL—Yes. Now let come what may. (He gets up and 
sits next to her on the sofa.) There’s been a lot of talk today 
about young David. I suppose you do know, Mary, that, as much 
as I love him, I love your little finger—(he picks it up and fon- 
dles it)—-your funny little finger, more than the whole of David’s 
body? 

Mary (very gently)—I think I do know, Michael. (She looks 
at his hand, and says with a meaning look which he cannot mis- 
take.) You've got a funny little finger, too. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 
A Drama in Three Acts 


ADAPTED BY WALTER FERRIS 
(From the Italian of Alberto Casella) 


THE original version of “Death Takes a Holiday,” which 
reached this country some years back, was in the nature of a 
fairly rollicking comedy. The playgoing and playwriting Italians 
are much more inclined to laugh at the gaunt and cadaverous 
fellow who rattles around in his bones than they are to take him 
seriously as a messenger come to call mortals to a life beyond the 
life we know. 

It was not until Lee Shubert had contracted for the script and 
turned it over to Walter Ferris for revision that the play began 
to assume the character and form in which it was later to win its 
success. Mr. Ferris is an educator and playwright of some expe- 
rience, being the author of “The First Stone” which Eva Le 
Gallienne produced at the Civic Repertory Theatre in 1927. 

When the drama was first thought to be in playable form it was 
tried out with some misgiving—once by a Little Theatre group 
near New Haven, I believe, and once by a stock company in Cin- 
cinnati. After each trial there were revisions of the script. 

Finally, when it had shaken down to its present form, it was 
played in Washington, in Pittsburgh and in Philadelphia, where 
it enjoyed a success as one of the offerings of the Professional 
Players’ group, a subscription organization banded together to 
promote better class productions, 

In December the play was brought to the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre in New York. Its reception was friendly but not par- 
ticularly enthusiastic. The public’s interest steadily increased, 
however, until this fantastic drama was listed with the popular 
successes of the season. 

At the play’s opening, in Duke Lambert’s castle in Italy, it 
is nearing midnight in late October. The great hall of the 
castle is dimly lighted, but outside in the garden a bright moon- 
light is flooding tall cyprus trees. The great hall opens directly 
into the garden, with steps leading to three large French win- 
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dows at back. At the top of the steps there is a marble bench. 

It has been a weird sort of night. Its strangeness has been 
noticed by the servants, Cora and Fedele. Repeatedly shadows 
have been seen to cross the face of the moon and reports have 
come that the Duke has had an accident with his car. 

An exaggerated report, the Duke is glad to admit presently, as 
he and Alda, “a woman of 28, slender, beautiful,” enter the hall. 
They had been close to an accident but something had happened 
just at the instant it seemed that they must crash. Alda is a little 
disappointed. She had a feeling there might have been something 
wonderfully interesting the other side of that crash. 

The Lamberts are entertaining guests and now these begin to 
assemble. Stephanie Lambert, the hostess, “a dark, rather mys- 
terious-looking woman of forty, with a rich, husky voice,” is with 
them. One is the Princess of San Lucca, “a fair, sweet woman”; 
another the Baron Cesarea, “bluff and red-cheeked at seventy-five, 
with a merry eye.” 

These, too, have also been worrying. Both cars have been 
driven too fast. Including the one that was ahead with the young 
people in it—Corrado and Grazia. Drive as fast as he did, the 
Duke could not keep up with the young people. 

Corrado himself was worried, he admits, when he brings in 
another group of guests. These include Rhoda Fenton, “a hand- 
some, straightforward English girl of twenty-four,’ and Eric 
Fenton, “a tail, intelligent-looking Englishman.” Corrado is the 
son of the Duke and Stephanie, ‘‘a dark, beautifully mannered 
man of twenty-two, with a lightly dissipated face.” 

Apparently this has been a night for accidents and miraculous 
escapes. Corrado, too, had been blinded by a mysterious shadow 
and had not seen a cart on the road in front of him until he was 
fairly upon it. 

“Just at that second some instinct told me to swerve,” he says. 

“And we made a slight parabola at seventy miles an hour on 
one most inadequate wheel,” adds Eric Fenton. 

‘With a fifty-foot drop below—” 

“One inch more and all the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
couldn’t have found the pieces.” 

Yet through all this Grazia, who has stopped behind in the 
garden, dreamed on complacently. They all wondered at that. 
And yet it was Grazia’s wish that they drive fast—and faster still. 

“T believe her exact remark was that if we did go fast enough 
we might reach the illimitable, whatever that is,” reports Eric. 

The cart in the road, it transpires, was the same one that fig- 
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ured in Duke Lambert’s adventure. He had actually struck it. 
And yet, though the driver must have been hurled fifty feet 
through the air, he was no more than slightly winded and the car 
was not even scratched. Certainly they are each and severally 
entitled to drink to their escapes this night. 

“Well, happy days!” suggests Eric. 

“And a beautiful woman to love,” adds the Baron. 


Corrapo—And a beautiful woman to love us. It’s not much 
good without that. (Pause. He comes down.) You know, I’m 
wondering . . . if our cart driver Aad broken his neck. ... I 
mean, what do you suppose comes after that? . . . Where could 
he be now? 

Baron—It might be well to give that a little attention if you’re 
going to keep up this speed. 

STEPHANIE (lightly)—The poor carter would be gathered into 
the heart of God. 

Atpa—Yes, but where . . . Olympus, the Elysian fields . . . 
the Pearly Gates? 

Eric (smiling)—I fancy he would be driving a superb team of 
mules down a perfect road, with a barrel of wine and an amiable 
wife waiting at the end. . . . That is, if he could choose. . . . All 
ideas of Heaven are really wish-images, aren’t they ? 

Duxe—In that case a woman would look forward to a per- 
fectly appointed boudoir, and the entrance of a perfectly satis- 
factory love. 

ALpA—How well you know us. 

Baron—Ha .. . sounds like my entrance. 

Atpa—Have you a lurid past, dear? 

Baron—lI’ve lived harder than any of you. We knew how, in 
my time. 

ALDA (smiling)—And were you a tremendous lover? 

Baron (pleased)—Five beautiful creatures depended on me, 
all at one time, for their pleasure . . . and profit. 

Duxe—Good Lord! Think of the fatigue! 

Baron—And I kept them all happy, too. No man’s enough 
for that, nowadays. 

Corrapo (to Ruopa)—This is no place for a young girl, 
Rhoda. Shall we dance? 

RuopA (rises)—I’d love to. (They exit.) 

ADA (to Baron)—Oughtn’t you go to bed, darling? 

Baron (rising)—Bed? Certainly not. I’m feeling younger, I 
don’t know why. 
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A.tpa—I think you ought to go. It’s been a tiring day. 

Baron—So it has. Dashing about all over the place. Felt 
about eighty-seven at dinner time. Thought I wouldn’t last 
much longer. Now I’m about sixty. 


The Princess of San Lucca is worried about Grazia, who is her 
daughter. Grazia is doubtless perfectly safe in the garden, but it 
has been rather an unusual night and the girl has not seemed just 
herself of late. Perhaps, when she marries Corrado— 

Grazia comes from the garden. “She is a lovely girl of 18, 
charming and gentle, but oddly remote.” She is, she assures her 
Princess mother, quite all right. And there has been nothing to 
worry about, really. Yet even Grazia is willing to admit the 
night has been unusual. 

“It’s the strangest night I’ve ever known,” she admits to the 
Duke. ‘“Didn’t you feel it? All the time on the drive there were 
shadows running over the fields. And yet there weren’t any 
clouds in the sky to make shadows. Didn’t you notice?” 

“By Jove . . . there weren't.” : 

“It was just your imagination, Grazia,” insists the Princess. 

“T had forgotten how silent and swift a shadow can be,” Grazia 
goes on. “I felt as though there were wings somewhere about. 
And we seemed to be flying, too.” 

Both the Duke and Corrado are anxious that Grazia should 
give some thought to marrying Corrado. Corrado wants her to 
set a day for their wedding. Even the Princess joins with the 
happy suggestion that they could be quite ready in a month. 

‘We could spend the winter on the Riviera, and in Egypt and 
Greece. You know how much you want to see the Atgean Isles.” 

But Grazia puts them off. She is not ready for marriage yet. 

“You know I love you all, and want to please you. But don’t 
you see, I’m not ready.” 

“But why, Grazia?” 

“That life is too... .” 

She pauses, as though she were searching her thoughts. 
‘“’There’s a kind of happiness I want to find first, if I can.” 

“Aren’t you happy with me?” Corrado demands. 

“Yes, dear... But that isn’t quite what I mean. (She looks 
at them helplessly.) I wish I knew how to tell you. (She turns 
to the garden.) There is something out there. . . which I must 
find first.” 

Leaving them Grazia goes into the garden alone, and leaves a 
constrained silence behind her, which the Baron manages to break 
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by calling attention to himself. Especially to, his legs. For some 
unaccountable reason they seem to be getting younger. Not a 
creak in a single knee and he, who never expected to dance again, 
carries the Princess away to the ballroom. 

Corrado is still anxious about Grazia, he confesses to his 
mother, and eager for her love. But to gain it must he turn 
saint? And live only for poetry? And music? . . . Still, there 
is no use cursing his luck. . . . 

The weird happenings of the night continue. A telephone 
message from the relatives of a lady who was expected to die at 
any minute reports that the patient has taken food and wants to 
get up. 

A moment later a loud shriek comes from the garden and 
Grazia, “her hair in disorder, her face convulsed with terror, ap- 
pears in the central window.” She is still screaming as Corrado 
reaches her, and she half swoons in his arms. 

It is a moment before they can arouse Grazia, and then her 
account of what has happened is halting and uncertain. 

fies aie don'ts... . know... Sowhatwdteanis,.. ..88hereiwas 
something cold . . . and terrible. . . . Oh, Mother.” 

She clings to her mother as Corrado kneels before her. 

“It’s all right, Grazia. You are safe now.” 

“T'was sitting by the fountain,” the girl goes on; “watching the 


shadows ...in the garden... dreaming. I could hear your 
voices . . . and the music. . . . It was all so peaceful . . . and 
so beautiful. . . . That I didn’t want to come in... I thought 

. in a moment I am going to feel something important ... 
some ce I felt a world about to open... . And then 
arate ee 

“Go on, Grazia.” 

“And then . . . an icy wind seemed to touch me. . . . But it 
wasn’t a wind, because all the leaves were still.” 

“Oh, Grazia!” 

“I felt someone behind me... running. . . . There wasn’t 
any sound . . . but I felt someonerunning. .. . . AndI saw...” 

“What did you see?” demands the Duke. 

“A... shadow ... an enormous darkness... . And yet it 


wasn’t a shadow, because I could see the sky and moon through 
its.....¢Ob,, Corradel 3 

“Tt’s all right, Grazia.” 

Gradually Grazia is quieted. It probably has been the wild ride 
that has disturbed her, the Duke suggests, and the danger. Sleep 
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is what she needs most. A room shall be prepared for her that 
she may rest quietly until morning. Meantime Eric and Corrado 
will search the grounds. There may have been a prowler— 

But even the most careful search fails to reveal anyone in the 
garden. Certainly the mysteries do pile up. 

Now the house is quiet and Fedele reports everything in readi- 
ness for the night. All have gone to their rooms, save the Duke. 
He thinks he will sit up and keep an eye on the garden. Only 
the table light is burning. 

Then, in the silence, “a presence is felt, rather than seen, stand- 
ing above the steps in the garden.” 


DuKE (startled)—Who, who’s there? (Rises.) Who’s there. 
(Turns swiftly and takes gun from table drawer.) Speak up, or 
Tl shoot! (Duxe lifts his gun and pulls the trigger. The gun 
does not even click. He tries to fire again with the same result. 
A tall, black shadow moves forward through the window. The 
Duke falls back in terror. 

(The shadow is Death. His head is covered by a hood. From 
his shoulders a long black cloak falls. His face appears like the 
mask of death. His hands are gloved. He speaks in a rich voice 
which has a curious quality of ironic humor.) 

SHADOW—I beg you not to be afraid. 

DUKE (gasping)—Who ... who... are you? 

SHADOW (im an amused tone)—I don’t wonder you ask. I sup- 
pose, as a caller, I am unusual, even unique. 

DuKE (lifting the gun)—You stand back! (The SHavow Jifts 
his hand and lowers it slowly. With the motion the DuKE lowers 
his gun.) 

SHADOW—It’s quite useless against me. (The SHADOW comes 
down.) Break your gun. (The Duke does this, his eyes on the 
SHapow. The bullets fall on the floor.) Now pull the trigger. 
(The DuxKeE pulls the trigger. The gum clicks audibly.) You 
see, it works now. I should have let you shoot, but I was afraid 
it might waken your household and interfere with my plans. (The 
Duke gasps. This is nearly too much for him. The SHavow 
regards him. His voice is amused.) You seem badly shaken, but 
I suppose it’s natural. You are the only person who has ever 
faced me like this whose alarm was not justified. 

Duke (hoarsely)—Who .. . who are you? 

SuHapow—Ah, I beg your pardon. I’ve been so interested in my 
reception that I have forgotten to explain. (He hesitates.) I’m. 
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afraid it will be difficult. Perhaps you had better sit. (Te DuKE 
starts to sit on the divan. The Suapow indicates a chair.) No, 
here ... Your back may need support. 

DUuKE (sitting )—Is this some horrible masquerade? Ifitis... 

SHADOW (with a laugh)—No, strange as it may seem this is my 
natural appearance. That is, to you. In justice to myself I 
ought to say that my true appearance is somewhat more attrac- 
tive than this, but unfortunately I can appear to man only as he 
imagines me to be. (The Duxe gasps. The SuHapvow goes to 
him.) That seems incredible, doesn’t it? But then, the whole 
thing is incredible. . . . I’m afraid, my dear fellow, you will have 
to make a considerable effort. You see, I am not of your world. 
(The Duxe shrinks from him as the SHapow sits on the oppo- 
site side of the table.) I am... how shall I describe it? A 
sort of . . . vagabond of space. Think, if you can, of infinity. 
That may help. Think of limitless reaches of light, and limitless 
reaches of darkness. Think of sound that goes whispering on 
forever. You see, if you are to grasp this you will have to dis- 
card your usual formulas. For instance, at one moment I am 
touching the evening star with my shadow and plucking some 
mortal on the earth by the sleeve. . . . Do I make myself clear? 
(He looks at the DuxE who is staring, fascinated.) Evidently 
not.’ I told you it would be difficult. (He rises.) ‘You see, I 
am... or I was until I crossed your threshold ... Death. 
(The Duxe leaps to his feet.) Ah, I thought it might give you 
a shock. But please be assured. I am not on my usual mission 
tonight. Quite the contrary. If I were, do you think we should 
be chatting like this? Instead I should have lain beside you for 
a moment on your bed, or breathed on your hair as you passed 
by. I have already stood beside one of you, tonight, without 
harm . . . that lovely girl in the garden. (He has moved beside 
the fireplace.) 

Duxe—Ah .. . then it was you! 

SHADOW—Yes. I didn’t intend her to see me. She appears to 
be remarkably sensitive and aware. The rest of you, if I may say 
sO, have been less acute. I have, you know, been with you all 
evening. 

Duxe—Oh .. . then that explains .. . 

SHaDow—Several things. Your son, I thought, was rather des- 
perate tonight. If I had been playing my proper réle I should 
have taken him and those charming young people in the car. . . 
regretfully, I assure you. I positively had to hold his wheels on 
the edge of that precipice. 
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Duxre—You ... held... 

SHapow—Yes .. . quite. And I brought your flying cart 
driver to earth. I was absent-minded for a moment or I shouldn’t 
have allowed that accident. But really, you and your son ought 
not to drive like that, when I am . . . myself. 

DUKE (recovering)—You saved .. . 

SHADOW (with a laugh)—Amusing, isn’t it? Death in the réle 
of guardian angel. But I did. Doesn’t that reassure you that I 
have no ...er... lethal intentions? 

DuxEe—It does, rather. (The DuxKeE has recovered his poise 
and his breath. He is getting used to this strange visitor.) 

SHADOw—That’s better. In a moment we shall be, I trust, 
quite good friends. But perhaps you had better sit again. There 
are a few more unusual details. (The DuxKeE sits on the divan. 
The Suavow follows and sits beside him, the Dux drawing 
back.) I am about to take a holiday. Again that sounds in- 
credible, doesn’t it? Evento me. Think of it... for the first 
time in history there will be no murders, no fatal accidents. No 
man will even die in his bed. Not a leaf will fall, or a star from 
heaven. Nothing will decay, nothing crumble. There will be 
only life, and growth . . . a sort of cosmic springtime. . . . (He 
sits contemplating this as though in awe, then laughs.) But don’t 
be alarmed. It can’t go on long, or there would be a serious 
overcrowding. Of course, that could be remedied by another 
world war, but that gives me so much work. I shall take three 

days only, and crowd as much as possible into them. After that 
I must go back. 

DUKE (in a more normal tone)—But why are you doing this? 

SHADOW—For a number of reasons. . . . For one thing, to dis- 
cover why men fear me as they do. 

Duxe—Don’t you know? (The SHapow’s tone changes sud- 
denly. An inner intensity makes itself felt.) 

SHADOW—How should I know, who have never experienced a 
mortal sensation? What could terror mean to me, who has 
nothing to fear? Or pity, when I must not pity? Or kindness, 
or aspiration, or love? These are oniy words to me, whose mean- 
ing I am curious to discover. (He pauses a moment. His tone 
is light.) In particular I should like to know something of love. 
It appears to be a potent force which makes men do quite mad 
things. . . . It is the word most often on the lips of man when 
he goes with me, unless he is old and spent with life. (He pauses 
again. There is a sudden return of his intensity.) And there is. 
another reason. Can you conceive how weary I am of always 
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being misunderstood? . . . I see things that are gracious, and 
young, and fragrant; and sometimes I desire them, with a vague 
and aching tenderness. . . . But if I come too near . . . if they 
feel the presence of my shadow, a horror comes upon their minds. 
(He rises with an intense, restless movement.) Can you conceive 
how lonely I am, when there is nothing that doesn’t shun me, that 
doesn’t shrink as I come near? 

DUKE (slowly)—Yes, of course... 

SHADOW (intensely, as though to himself )—There is something 
here . . . to be known and felt . . . something desirable that 
makes men fear me and cling to their life. I must know what it 
is! (He pauses abruptly.) In short, my dear sir, I wish to live 
a complete life in the space of three days. 


It is not going to be an easy thing to accomplish, Death admits. 
But he is quite sure it can be done, and that the attempt will prove 
most interesting, if the Duke will help. 

First Duke Lambert is to invite Death to spend the three days 
at Villa Happiness as one of the guests. As a mortal, of course. 
Death will become quite a man of the world. 

In fact he will become, as he thinks it over, that same Prince 
Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri whom Duke Lambert is expecting. The 
Prince, Death is pained to inform his host, will not appear. The 
Prince and Death had met professionally earlier in the evening. 

Fortunately Prince Sirki was not known to Duke Lambert’s 
other guests or to his family, and his substitute can, therefore, be 
quite freely introduced as the Prince himself. 

“And please understand,” the Shadow adds, comfortingly, “that 
my presence in your house will not be a menace, but a protection.” 

“Oh, thank you.” 

“On one condition, on which I shall insist.” 

“Vesp” 

“I am to be Prince Sirki . . . no other. I shall be a mortai, 
and I must be treated as a mortal, in every particular. I require 
that no one under this roof, and no one who may visit you shall 
show repulsion or fear, on pain of my instant displeasure. . . . I 
will have nothing distasteful on my holiday. If anyone violates 
my command, I shall leave, instantly, as a mortal and return 
as... (He nods his head significantly.) 

“T understand, Your Highness.” 

And now Death is deeply impressed with the possibilities of his 
adventure. There is something suggesting hysteria in his speech 
as he continues, speaking as though to himself. 

“And so I am at last to become a mortal! .. . I shall feel 
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blood in my veins . . . warm blood of life. I shall feel my desire 
becoming flesh and my hunger taking the fire of blood... .I 
shall know what you know, and feel what you feel. When I take 
flowers in my hand they will not wither. And youth will not run 
from me with terrified eyes. (He makes a movement of intense 
restlessness, as though his inner pressure were near agony.) My 
hunger shall be appeased for an hour . . . my hunger that is as 
old as time. . . . And those that I love need not . . . be afraid, 
not afraid! (He laughs with insane intensity.) No. ...No 
. . . Lam beside myself. . . . My holiday is just caprice ... a 
mad joke I play with life. ... Ha, ha... what a monstrous, 
what a sublime joke. . . . (He draws himself up with a mocking 
laugh.) I, Death, do hereby take on the world, the flesh and the 
Devil! (With an effort the Shadow masters himself.) Forgive 
me, my friend. My sense of humor overcame me for a moment. 
. . . And now shall we begin our interesting experiment?” 

There is still the matter of the appearance of this new Prince 
Sirki. What shall his face be like? It cannot bear the likeness 
of Death that men have come to fear. Death will borrow the 
Lamp of Illusion, which so softens the lines of ugly and forbidding 
things as to make them quite acceptable to those mortals who 
cannot bear to face life as it really is. With the aid of the Lamp 
of Illusion he will change his entire person. 

“T think your guests will not find me unattractive,”-he says, 
“and you will not find me a poor masquerader! Expect me soon. 
... You are to be distinguished among hosts, sir. None has 
entertained Death before, and lived.” 

With a bound Death has disappeared in the garden. Immedi- 
ately there are shots fired outside and Corrado’s voice can be 
heard calling excitedly to Eric Fenton to stop the fleeing in- 
truder. 

The Duke is terrified. He commands that Corrado shall cease 
this particular pursuit. One by one, the guests rush in from their 
sleeping rooms. The shots have terrified them. Nor is their con- 
fused state of mind helped any by the Duke’s strange attitude 
toward their pursuit of the prowler they believe they have seen. 

Still the Duke will not satisfy their curiosity beyond the con- 
fession that he has had a most extraordinary experience and that 
the danger they feared has passed. Grazia is safe. That’s all that 
matters. 

And now they must be prepared to help him receive another 
guest. Prince Sirki of Vitalba Alexandri will be with them shortly. 
And, if they would please their host, they will be very careful in 
their treatment of the Prince. 
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“Treat him as a Prince and a gentleman always. This is more 
important than I can tell you. And, above'all, you mustn’t be 
afraid.” 

“But why should we be afraid?” _ 

“He might be offended, don’t you see?” The Duke is taken 
off guard, but he pulls himself quickly together. “You must be 
gay and laugh with him,” he continues, “and no matter what 
happens, you must never shun him, or protest ... or run... 
It would be no good if you did. . . . You can’t run from. . .” 

Duke Lambert checks himself sharply, and before the growing 
fear of his guests can take form Prince Sirki is announced. 

(The SHavow enters in the fatigue uniform of a grand duke of 
Russia. As he enters the Lamp of Illusion begins to glow on the 
wall. He wears a great coat and cap, and a monocle in his eye. 
He hands his cap to FEDELE and comes down the steps. He clicks 
his heels and bows. The women curtsey and the men bow. All 
the guests are astonished and delighted at his distinguished ap- 
pearance.) 

One by one the guests are presented to the distinguished new- 
comer. They accept the honor formally, perhaps a bit hesitantly, 
but without conscious fear. 

To the ladies Death is gracious and courtly, as pleased with 
their-trust of him as they with his interest in them. The Baron 
Cesarea he is most pleased to meet—at last. And the Baron is 
equally pleased to report that not only is he indebted to Prince 
Sirki for an exciting evening, but also for the fact that with the © 
Prince’s appearance, his rheumatism has disappeared and he feels 
young enough to take up statesmanship again. 

With the introductions over the Prince would put them all at 
their ease. 

“Please make no change in your plans because of my sudden 
appearance,” he begs of them. “I should like to join in your 
pleasures, if I may, and enjoy the hours with you. I beg you not 
to make a stranger of me.” 


Duxe—Will Your Highness have a little refreshment? 

SHaDow—Refreshment? (The word is evidently strange. He 
accustoms his mind to it.) 

Duxe—A glass of wine? 

SHapow (doubtfully)—Oh, yes, a glass of wine. 

Duxe—Corrado ... (Corrapo brings a glass of wine. The 


SHADOW considers it, smiling.) 
SHADOow—I have never tasted wine . . . of your country. ... 
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May I drink to this delightful household? I believe this is one 
of your customs, is it not? 

DuKeE—It is, yes. And may I thank you for myself and my 
guests? 

SHapow (lifting his glass)—To this household . . . tolife... 
and to all brave illusion. (He sips and starts to hand the glass 
to Corrabo when he reconsiders and drinks more. CoRRADO Starts 
to take the glass.) Wait a minute. (He finishes the wine. The 
Suapow stands as though weighing the effect. His face lights 
with a curious smile.) I think I shall enjoy your wine. It goes 
pleasantly in my veins. 

DuKE (smiling)—It is often a consolation. 

SHApow—Ah, I see. One of the handmaids of illusion. 

FrpELE—The rooms are ready, Your Grace. (He exits.) 

SHADOW—My rooms? 

DuxEe—Yes. At your pleasure. 

SHapow—Then, if you will forgive me, I think I will go now. 
(He smiles again secretly.) I have not slept, for ages, and I feel 
curiously tired. (He bows to the group.) Good night, my 
friends. My holiday begins most agreeably. : 

(All bow and murmur “Good night, Your Highness.” As the 
SHapow turns to cross, the Princess and Grazia enter, left. The 
SHapow pauses suddenly, his eyes on GRAZIA.) 

Duxe—Your Highness, may I present the Princess of San 
Lucca, and her daughter, Grazia. . . . Prince Sirki. 

(The Princess bows, murmuring “Your Highness.” The 
SHapow and Grazia stand as though they had heard nothing. 
Then the SuHavow bows and stands aside as the PRINCESS and 
Grazia pass, Grazia and the SHavow holding each other’s eyes. 
The SHADOW Starts to exit, he takes a few steps, looks back at 
Grazia, then exits as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


It is 9 o’clock in the evening of the third day following the 
arrival of Prince Sirki at the Villa Happiness. The main hall of 
the castle is the same, but in the garden outside there have been 
noticeable changes. ‘The flowers and vines appear more profuse 
and brilliant; they seem crowding into the room.” 

In an adjoining room there is music, and the gay laughter of a 
happy crowd. Corrado, resplendent in evening dress, is quite in- 
clined to sink dully into a chair when he comes from the ballroom. 
Baron Cesarea, who follows him out, is quick to note Corrado’s 
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attitude and inclined to wonder at it, seeing that it is a glorious 
night and that he himself is feeling “a very’ blade of a fellow.” 

As for Prince Sirki, he is positively a sensation, the Baron 
admits. The women crowd about him, the men envy him his 
successes. 

Presently the Prince joins these two. He is in the full dress 
uniform of a grand duke and very impressive. He, too, has felt 
the need of a breath of fresh air. 

“T am not used to this mixture of perfume and warm flesh,” 
His Highness confesses. “It is . . . disturbing.” 

“But such a pleasant disturbance,” chortles the Baron. ‘Ah, I 
wish I knew the secret of your popularity!” 

“Tt is quite simple,” the Prince replies. “Suggest that you have 
great depths of wisdom and great depths of passion, which no one 
has really discovered. They will come flocking.” 

A moment later Sirki has grown philosophical in seeking to 
learn from the Baron what it is that men prize most in life. 


SHaDOw—What is this thing of great price that dignifies our 
life, and makes it dear? 

Baron—lIt is very flattering of you to ask... . 

SHaDow—I have been joining in your games and in your 
dances. I have won some bits of metal at a little wheel. (He 
tosses a purse of gold on the table.) It seems to me that we are 
like children, playing with toys, passing the time while we wait 
for something . . . for that thing of great price. Beneath this 
play I hear the voice of a deep hunger, unsatisfied. For what? 
Can you tell me? 

cee have never agreed about the ultimate 
good. 

SHADow (a little impatiently)—I am asking you as a person. 

Baron—Why, in my own case, I have had two aims . . . love 
and power. 

SHaDow—Power! I have power, but that is a lonely thing. 
' I thought this good was something to be shared. 

Baron—Of course, men have chosen other things .. . re- 
ligion, for instance. They have even died for that. 

SHADow—Yes, I have known many of them. They died in de- 
fense of their own opinion. But at least they were not afraid. 

Baron—I used to say, in my young days, that I would die 
for love. I often threatened it. 

SHADOW (impatiently)—It seems to me that men have not 
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begun to discover the magnificence of their life. . . . To breathe 
the perfumed air of a garden! To feel one’s strong body moving 
in the sun! To feel thought flashing on the mind, and emotion 
like a glowing fire in the soul! . . . There is splendor here, if 
one can find it. (He gestures toward the garden.) Out there 
is the night, crowded with beauty! And we herd inside, feverish 
over little games. Why? 

Baron (s/yly)—Haven’t you found that only lovers care to be 
alone in the night? 

SHaDOw—Perhaps that’s it. Perhaps that beauty is too great 
to be borne, unless it is shared. . . . Tell me, Baron... you 
see I am a little strange to your ways . . . how does one find 
that love, or know when one has found it? 

Baron (slyly)—The language of eyes and lips is universal, is 
it not, Your Highness? 

SHADOW (sternly)—I am serious. 

Baron—Why, one meets a beautiful creature . . . preferably 
a beautiful creature . . . and something electric passes between 
you. Then there is the prelude of talk, long or short. (He 
laughs.) I remember that once coming down stairs in'a room 
much like this, and finding a lovely girl sitting alone, I stopped, 
and our eyes met. After a long look I stepped to the wall, dimmed 
the lights, and a moment later she was in my arms. A divine 
creature! , 

SHapow (drily)—Again that sounds like playing with toys. 

Baron (gently)—I am speaking of affairs, of course. There 
was one whom I loved, with whom I could share . . . anything. 
But she died. 

SHADOW—Yes, I remember. The Countess Sfortza. 

Baron (quickly)—You knew her? 

SHaDow—I met her, just once, toward the end of her life. 


The Prince finds himself interested but not seriously perturbed 
by the Baron’s report of the strange things that have been hap- 
pening in the world the last few days. There is the case of the 
man who threw himself from the Eiffel Tower yet picked himself 
up, unhurt. Poor fellow! He is at least entitled to a letter of 
condolence, agrees the Prince. And there is the curious situation 
existing on the Algerian front, where there is a war going on. Not 
a shot fired in three days. But that, Sirki explains, is but tem- 
porary. Men’s sacred privilege of blowing each other to bits will 
be restored shortly to them. 
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The Baron’s reminiscences flow on. He is reminded, by a drink 
of Corrado’s cognac, of the nights and nights ‘he had sat up as a 
young man drinking and talking of love and religion. 

But why religion and love, the Prince demands. Aren’t they 
the same—two words with the same meaning? 

“Of course they are,” the Baron agrees, a bit flustered by the 
Prince’s logic. “Of course they are. What a magnificent mind 
you have. And what a lover you must be!” 

“Ah ... if I had the time!” the Prince muses. Then, lifting 
his glass, he offers a toast. “My dear Baron, let us drink to three 
things: To beauty, to love, and to ecstasy that is their child.” 

And now, his manner having become suddenly curt as he real- 
izes that Grazia and her mother have not yet come and the hour 
grows late, Prince Sirki leaves them. The “bits of metal” he has 
won he gives them to pass on to their favorite charities. 

The Baron has also gone in search of further ballroom adven- 
tures and Eric Fenton has drifted in. He, too, is disturbed— 
uncomfortably disturbed by the chill that comes over him when- 
ever Prince Sirki is around. Eric has noticed, too, that Duke 
Lambert is not altogether happy; nervous and as watchful, in 
fact, as though he were awaiting something that might happen. 
And what did the Duke mean by that unfinished sentence, when 
he said: “You can’t run from .. .” 

Both Eric and Corrado are determined to learn the answer. 
Duke Lambert, looking strained and grave as he joins them, 
evades their queries as to the cause of his apparent worry. And 
warns them to be extremely careful this particular evening not 
to let anyone see that they are worried. 

“Be .. . be particularly friendly with the Prince,” the Duke 
adds. “It’s his last evening and I want it pleasant.” 

The Princess Marie has arrived. Grazia is not with her. Yet 
Grazia must not miss this evening. The Duke is almost insistent 
on that point. Which excites the suspicions of the Princess as 
well as the others. 

“Lambert,” she demands, “‘what is all this mystery about?” 

“Mystery?” 


Princess—Yes. You all seem concerned about something. 
Who is this man? 

DvuKE (slowly)—Prince Sirki. . . . 

Princess—I feel that you are concealing something. 

Duxre—Please, Marie. 

Princess—And Grazia has been very strange these past three 
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days. . . . Restless . . . and almost exalted. I think she is 
ee to this man. And if there is any reason why she should 
now VEN... % 

Corrabo (desperately)—They’re all fascinated! 

DuKkEe—No. . . . No, they couldn’t be. . . 

PrINcEss—Why? 

Duxe—I mean .. . nothing could come of it. He wouldn’t 
encourage them. And, Marie, it’s his last evening. He goes at 
midnight. 

Corrapo—Why at midnight? 

DvuKeE (off guard)—That’s his natural ... That is... it’s 
a whim of his, just whim, nothing more. 

Princess—I wish you might be frank with me. As it is I 
think I must forbid Grazia to come. 

Duke (sharply)—Don’t do that! 

CorraDo—Do keep her at home, Princess. 

DvuxeE (desperately)—You mustn’t! It might be... (He 
pauses, then speaks earnestly.) Marie . . . I love Grazia, almost 
as much as you do. If any harm threatens her I shall know. 
What I am doing is for the best . . . for all of us. Please believe 
that I would give my life for Grazia. 

Corrapo—We all would. 

Princess—Then there is no reason why she should not come? 

Duxe—None. 

Princess (after a pause)—Very well. I must take your word, 
of course. 

Corrapo—l’ll take care of her, Princess. 

PRINcEss (gives Corrado wrap)—Thank you, dear; and will 
you telephone for her to come? 

Corrapo—Yes, of course. 


The wonders of the evening expand. The Baron’s recovery of 
his middle youth continues to delight him and surprise his friends, 
particularly his lady friends. 

Eric Fenton and Mme. Alda are likewise disturbed, but it is 
mostly nerves with them. Neither has been able to sleep. Both 
are conscious of a strange, mysterious influence associated with 
Prince Sirki, yet neither is able exactly to define it. 

There are many things that have not been explained. The 
lamp that is kept burning even through the day, for one. When 
Alda asked Sirki about that, she reports, he merely smiled and 
answered that it was “‘a bit of decoration to give couleur de rose 
to my adventure.” 
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“You are an interesting woman, Alda,” the Prince returns. 

“Am I?” she queries, earnestly. 

“Shall I tell you what you are?” 

“Yes.” él 

SHapow—You have lost many illusions, but you cling to one, 
hoping it is not an illusion. Do you know what it is? 

Atpa—Yes. 

SHApow—You have sought experience, but none has satisfied 
you, yet. You long for something wild . . . overpowering, to 
sweep you beyond thought. 

ALDA (faintly)—Yes. : 

SHapow—Shall I read you further? You are an open book to 
me. 

ALpa—Yes. 

SHaDOw—I have been listening to the sound of you. On the 
surface there are many little sounds, graceful and charming. And 
beneath, one simple and primitive sound. I am hearing it now. 
(He is exerting all his charm.) Shall I go on? 

Apa (closing her eyes)—Yes. 

SHaDOow—You do not know who I am, and my mystery at- 
tracts you, and stirs your desire. I can see it now, throbbing in 
your -blood . . . I can see it rising like a throb in your throat. 
(ALDA puts one hand quickly to her throat. She is now a bird 
caught by a snake’s eyes.) 

Atpa—Oh ... 

SHADOW (with sinister intensity)—The unknown is drawing 
you. I wonder .. . if I were to tell you wholam... 

Apa (faintly) —Who .. . are you? 

SHapow—Ah, could you bear that, you, a mortal? 

ALDA (shrinking) —A mortal? 

SHADOW—I wonder if your passion is great enough. You de- 
sire me now. You are quivering at the thought of my touch. 
I can feel you calling to me. If I were to kiss you. (He kisses 
her.) Ah... now you are caught up into the dark current of 
my being. Shall I call you back, or will you go on . . . and on? 

Apa (half swooning)—On ... 

SHADOW (triumphantly)—Ah . . . then I can feed your desire! 

ALpa—Yes. 

SHADOw—You do desire me? 

ALtpa—Yes. 

SHADow—How much? 

Atpa—More than life itself. 
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SHaDow—I wonder ... You are not afraid? 

ALtpa—No. 

SHapow—Let me see. (He lifts her face.) Look into my 
eyes! Look deep! What do you see there? 

Apa (fearfully)—Shadows! 

SHaDOW—Look into that shadow. Let your thought go to its 
wildest reach. . . . I will you to know who I am. 

Apa (in sharp fear)—No . . . no! 

SHADOW (intensely)—You, who were not afraid! You de- 
sired me as a mortal, say my immortal name and see if you de- 
sire me still! 

Apa (near fainting)—I ... can’t! 

SHADOW—Say it! 

AtpAa—Oh .. . pity me! 

SHADOW—Say it! 

Atpa—You are... Oh... (She screams and falls in a 
half faint on the sofa. He laughs in sardonic bitterness.) 

SHADOW (rising after a pause)—Ah . . . it wasn’t love with — 
you, only passion. You were flaming, but at the sound of my 
name lust grew cold, and that is not the measure of lové. You're 
not great enough for me, Alda. I am looking for a response you 5 
could never give. I am searching for someone who knows, and is f 
not afraid. 

Atpa—Oh ...oh. 

SHapow (after a pause, in a changed tone)—Forgive me, I had 
to do this. There was something I wanted to know, and you 
have told me. (He takes a few restless steps. Apa watches him 
fearfully. He speaks half to her and half to himself, with a deep 
intensity.) I wanted to know and feel so much! And I have 

. a lifetime, many lifetimes, in three days. Because I was so 
avid of life my senses have drained it. (He takes a rose from the 
bowl.) Even this flower ... No one will ever know its fra- 
grance like I have. None could know... but Death. (ALDA 
rises and rushes fearfully from the room. a e is so absorbed that 
he doesn’t notice.) But there is another flower . . . more fra- / 
grant than this . . . which I haven’t plucked. I’ve been afraid! ) 
But I must pluck it. Until then I haven’t lived. And I will not y 
end these days in failure. / 


Grazia has at last arrived. She comes from the garden “dressed 
in white, looking lovely and buoyant,” and she is most happy in 
her greeting of His Serene Highness. She even would accept 
lightly his protest that she is far too formal in her attitude 
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toward him and agrees to call him by one of his many given 
names—Boris, maybe—and permit him to call her Grazia. 

“You make it sound like music,” Grazia confesses. 

“Tt is music,” answers the Prince. “It has overtones that go 
singing on and on... . But they aré’not sad. They’re full of 
grace and light.” 

“Your Highness is being very kind tonight.” : 

“T wonder if I am being . . . kind,’ His Highness mutters. 
His face is contracted with pain. 

The Duke has returned, bringing with him Major Whitred, a 
veteran of the Legion, and as he switches on the lights he is wor- 
ried at the sight of the Prince and Grazia so intimately con- 
cerned with their own thoughts. 

That Grazia is happy is shown by the buoyancy with which 
she curtseys and leaves them when the Duke reports that her 
mother has been looking anxiously for her. 

Major Whitred, “a lean, tanned, distinguished soldier about 
40; dressed in the uniform of the Foreign Legion, his breast 
covered with medals,” confesses that he has been awfully anxious 
to meet Prince Sirki, and the Prince admits that he has not been 
unmindful of the Major’s desire. 

As a matter of fact, as the Prince recalls the circumstances, 
they have nearly met on numerous occasions. And, for his part, 
he is always ready to meet a soldier and a good fellow. 


Duxe—I think you'll find the Major a man after your own 
heart, Your Highness. Like yourself, his job has taken him to 
all parts of the world. (The Duxe exits.) 

SHADOw—I’ve known a good many legionaires, but usually on 
the field. 

Mayor—Quite so, sir. We generally stay there. 

SHADOw—That, also, has not escaped my notice. 

Major (laughing)—We’re a mad lot, I’m afraid. It’s a wor- 
der I’m still here. Been nodding good morning to Death for a 
long while, now. I’ve stood uncomfortably close to him, several 
times. 

SHADOW (smiling)—Why do you say “uncomfortably close” 
when you have so often sought a closer acquaintance? 

Major (with a laugh)—Well, hardly that. I suppose it’s the 
danger that’s attractive. I don’t mean to say one’s never afraid. 
Personally I’m often petrified. Of course, most of the legionaires 
are trying to say good-bye. They’ve got into trouble, or a 
woman’s gone back on them. They’ve messed things up, some- 
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how. But no matter how glad we’d be to get out, we always feel 
a bit chilly when the Old Man comes to fetch us, don’t we? 

SHADOW (haughtily)—I beg your pardon? The Old Man? 
Oh, yes . . . the Old Man. (He laughs suddenly.) Sit down, 
Major. (They sit.) You do not know how funny that is. Tell 
me . . . what do your friends in the legion expect to find when 
they say good-bye? 

Mayor—Why .. . six feet of earth, I should think . . . and 
a good rest. And no more parades. 

SHADOW—Is that all? 

Major—Well, of course they’ll be safe from the women. 

SHaDow—Safe! ... Oh, I see. It appears, then, that love 
makes a man either wish to live or to die. 

Major—That’s about it. As for what comes after, fighting 
chaps don’t think much about it. Better leave mysteries like that 
alone, don’t you think? 

SHADOw—But they are never left alone. Fear is the proof of 
that. And religion builds fantastic pictures to still that fear and 
to make life seem less hard. But has it never occurred to you, 
Major, that death may be only more simple than life, and per- 
haps more desirable? - 

Major (after a pause)—Odd, you should say that. You know, 
sometimes, when I’ve been in a tight place, I’ve had a curious 
sort of inspiration. It may have been just the excitement, of 
course, the intoxication of danger. 

SHADOW—Perhaps it was revelation. 

Major (slowly)—Yes. And once I had a curious dream when 
I was wounded. I was standing alone, at the top of the world, 
on an icy peak, and all the mysteries seemed clear to me. I knew 
all truth for a moment, and was utterly content. Since then I 
have felt that death may be a high adventure, a magnificent dis- 
covery ... a glorious freedom. (He is rather embarrassed at 
saying this.) 

SHADOw—Permit me to say, you are a very fortunate man. 

Majyor—I suppose it’s the unknown that bothers us . . . and 
the parting. Personally, there isn’t anyone who cares very much 
when or where I go. But usually there is. 


SHADOW (after a pause, struck by some thought )—The part- Z 
ing! Yes ... when someone must be left behind. (He rises, 


bows formally, indicating that the audience is over.) Thank you, 
Major, this has been very interesting. We shall meet again, of 
course. 
Major—Happy to meet you any time. 
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The Major has gone. Duke Lambert, still worried, finds a 
match now in Sirki. His Highness is also greatly troubled. 
Something that he had not foreseen has happened, and to meet 
the difficulty he must again demand the fullest understanding and 
the most complete codperation from his host. Again the Prince 
warns that there must be no interference with what he is obliged 
to do. 

Prince Sirki is, he confesses, in love. Though he laughs sar- 
donically as he confesses it, the muscles of his face are taut with 
strain. 

“T, who am called the destroyer of life, now wish to love and 
cherish life . . . to hold it tenderly . . . and passionately.” His 
laughter is sardonic. 

“But . . . do you love . . . a mortal?” fearfully demands the 
Duke. 

“T said . . . passionately. . . . Does that indicate a bloodless 
ghost?” 


Duxe—But ... Your Highness . . . what will happen when 
yous: iit 

SHADOw—You think perhaps I am being cruel... . 

Duxe—tThis is . . . horrible ... 

SHADOW (intensely restless )—Perhaps I am being cruel. . . . I 
don’t know. . . . But isn’t that proof of my mortality? Does 
your mortal lover think and weigh? He plunders where he can, 
knowing that there will be an end. Does it matter if that end is 
one day or ten years? 

DUvuKE (in agony)—But it is fatal to love you! 

SHaDOw—Have you forgotten that tonight I must go, with 
empty hands? 

Duxre—Are you sure? 

SHADOW (austerely)—I am an expert at . . . conclusions .. . 
my friend. (He considers the Duxr. His voice is strained and 
sharp.) Don’t look at me with that fear in your eyes! I tell you 
it is I who am afraid! (He laughs wildly.) This is what my 
caprice has brought me to. I came to sip and taste your pleasures, 
to find what meaning they had that makes you cling to life. And 
I have found it. . . . It is love, and the hope of winning love. 
And now I am caught and bound, until this borrowed blood of 
mine is aching with an intolerable pain. (He laughs again.) 
I, who was invincible, have found a stronger thing than I! 

Duxke—Will you tell me . . . who? 

SHaDow (suddenly)—No, I will not tell you. But understand 
this, clearly. I will not be thwarted. I should not wish to repay 
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your kindness with disaster, but, I warn you, no one must hinder 
me. Is that clear? 

DUKE (swallowing hard)—Yes. 

SHaDOW—Thank you. 


Sirki has gone back to the garden, leaving Duke Lambert 
agitated and fearful. When he is joined by Corrado and the 
Baron he is forced almost to the point of breaking his word in 
his effort to warn them of the situation with which they are all 
faced. 

Prince Sirki has confessed his love of a guest in that house. 
So much the Duke tells them. More than that they cannot know. 
Of what the terrible significance of his statement may be they 
must remain in ignorance. And they must do something to try 
and stop His Highness. . . . Let Corrado stay close to Grazia; 
let the Baron keep near Alda. That’s all that any of them can 
do. 

Corrado finds the instructions not easy to carry out. With 
the Duke and the Baron returned to the party Corrado meets 
Grazia as she comes from the garden, walking as though in a 
dream. When she speaks it is as though from a great distance. 
“Her voice is gentle, but as impersonal as pure sound.” 

Grazia is not interested in the entertainment. She is not in- 
terested, at the moment, in Corrado, nor in his impassioned 
desire to keep close to her because he loves her and fears for her 
safety. 

Grazia asks to be left alone. She is not afraid. She is quite 
calm. She is waiting for someone—but there is no danger. Only 
happiness—something that she has been waiting for for a long 
time. 

“Please don’t be unhappy, Corrado,” she pleads at sight of his 
misery. ‘I love you, in some way, in some way I can’t make clear. 
If I didn’t feel so far away I should be in your arms, crying, and 
holding you close to me. I want to do that, but I think I never 
shall.” 

Grazia is trembling a little with the cold. She would send 
Corrado for her cloak. When he is reluctant to leave her, even 
for so short a time, she puts her arms about his neck and kisses 
him. But even as he clings to her, trembling, protesting his 
consuming love, she dismisses him. 

When Corrado has left her Grazia looks after him for a moment 
and then slowly mounts the steps and sits on the bench. “Pres- 
ently the Shadow approaches, slowly, from the garden.” Now he — 
stands looking down at her. 
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SuHapow—Why are you-not with the guests? (Jn a limpid, 
happy tone.) ‘ 

Grazia—For the same reason that you’re not, I think. 

SHApDow—You say that so simply, as though you knew. 

Grazia—lI do know. “ 

SHapow—It’s strange. . . . We hardly need to speak, do we? 

Grazia—Thoughts are so much clearer than words. 

SHADOw—Then perhaps you can tell me what I’ve been doing 
in the garden? 

Grazia—I think I can . . . almost. 

SHADOW—Tell me. I want to hear it from your lips. (GRAZIA 
speaks slowly with a curious clarity and simplicity of voice.) 

Grazia—I think you have been holding life in your hands, as I 
do sometimes. . . . I think you have been a little afraid of its 
beauty. 

SHADOW (trembling)—Ah, you do know! ‘You wonderful, ex- 
quisite child! (He kneels and takes her hand. Grazia seems 
hardly breathing as she looks up into his face.) I have been 
walking in a garden that was full of you, and under a sky that 
sang of you. . . . Your laughter was in a wind that went by and 
touched my hair. . . . I knelt by a yellow flower, and out of its 
heart came a sound that was your voice. I put my ear to the 
ground, and heard your footsteps moving toward me, across the 
world. All the earth was trembling under your little feet. I 
stood looking at the sky, and the night was illumined by the 
knowledge of you . . . and I was shaken. 

Grazia (as though from a distance)—And ever since I saw 
you, I have been shaken. . . . Oh, what is this that has hap- 
pened? Who... are you? 

SHADOW (érembling)—Sirki . . . 

Grazia (shaking her head)—I don’t mean that . . . you seem 
to come from a distant place .. . 

SHADOW—I do come from far away ... but... 

Grazia—When I’m with you I see depths in your eyes that are 
like the worlds I visit in sleep . . . and beneath your words there 
is a sound that I’ve heard in dreams, and sometimes when there 
is a storm in the mountains . . . and when you leave me the 
light goes from the sky. (She gives a little, shaken laugh.) You 
seem like the mystery that is just beyond sight and sound .. . 
always just beyond my reach. . . . Something that draws... 
and frightens me. (Te SHApow puts his arms about her. His 
voice is shaken with emotion.) 

SHADow—Oh, Grazia . . . Grazia . . . don’t be afraid of me! 





Photo by White Studio, New York. 


“DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY” 


Shadow: It’s strange. . . . We hardly need to speak, do we? 
Grazia: Thoughts are so much clearer than words. 


(Rose Hobart and Philip Merivale) 
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. . - T_am Sirki who loves you! More than any man could love 
you! I am Sirki, who needs your warmth and your beauty more 
than any man could need them. I say your name over and over, 
until its music runs through all my being. . . . Your hands are 
white jasmine flowers in the sun. (He covers her hands with 
kisses. Grazia is near to fainting.) Grazia ... listen to me. 
I am a great power, and I am humble before you . . . and to- 
night I must go back to my . . . distant kingdom. 

Grazia (far away)—Will you take me? (The impact of her 
words ts startling. He rises as though shocked beyond speech.) 

SHapow—Take ...you.. 

Grazia—Yes. I should be so unhappy, alone. 

SHapow—Take ... you... (With sudden intensity.) No 

- no! Don’t tempt me. (He lifts her and takes her in his 

arms.) But, Grazia, give me one hour of you! Let me hold you 
once, and feel your life. You are the meaning of beauty that I 
must know. Grazia, let me hold you, and feel that ecstasy .. . 
and know that I have lived! 

Grazia—Oh, my love, my love! 

SHADOW—My little love! 


Their lips cling together in a long kiss and slowly they walk 

up the steps and into the garden. Duke Lambert, coming from 
the house, sees them as they disappear and is terrified. Corrado, 
following his father, bringing Grazia’s cloak, insistently demands 
to know where she is and why he should be kept back from going 
to her. 
_ Now Corrado knows it is Grazia that Sirki meant, and he feels 
that Sirki is cruel. Surely, they must save Grazia from this 
stranger some way! Nor is he content with the Duke’s insisting 
that if there were anything that could be done he would not now 
be there impotently protesting his helplessness. 

Now Stephanie has come. And Grazia’s mother. Now Eric 
and the Major. And demanding to know what is happening and 
why? Finally the Duke tells them. He speaks with difficulty and 
there is no trace of conviction in his voice. 


Duxe—Grazia . . . and Prince Sirki . . . have gone into the 
garden. . . . There is nothing to be alarmed about. 

Corrapo (after a pause)—But you're alarmed, Father, you’re 
terrified. I must know why. 

Princess—Lambert, let me go to her! 

DuKkE—No...no... wait! 
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Corrapo—Then Ill go. (He starts away.) 4 

Duke (shouting)—I forbid you to move! (They stand facing 
one another.) 

Corrapo—Then tell me why I can’t go. (Comes down to 
table.) Give me your reason. “ 

DuxEe—I can’t... 

Corrapo—Grazia’s in some danger, I know it. 

Princess—Where have they gone? 

Duxe—No! 

Corrapo—You will tell me, or by God I'll kill him. 

Duke (in sudden hysteria)—You can’t kill him. . . . But he 
can kill us. If he but puts out his hand, all of us... 

Corrapo—Who is this prince? 

Duxe—You don’t know what you’re asking. 

Corrapo—And I don’t care. I only know that Grazia’s in 
danger. 

Duxre—You’re risking your life, and I’m risking mine. 

Corrapo—What’s your life or mine? You said you would die 
for Grazia. 

Duxe—I would, if that would save her. 

Corrapo—Then tell me what you know! 

STEPHANIE (suddenly)—No, Lambert, no! 

PRINCESS (moaning)—Save Grazia! Save Grazia! 

DvuKE (after a pause)—Very well, I’ll tell you. . . . He said if 
I reveal his secret he will leave instantly as Sirki, and return 
as ... Steel yourselves, if you are to hear it... . He is not 
Prince Sirki. He is one who waits . .. The one whom all men 


dread. (Hysterically.) THis Majesty ... Death . . . amusing 
himself, on a holiday! 
Princess—Grazia ... Grazia... (She starts toward the 


garden as the curtain falls.) 


veh Wel ale OE 


The evening has worn on. It is 11:30. The Duke, Stephanie, 
Baron Cesarea, Eric, Major Whitred and Corrado are all in the 
great hall of the castle, “looking as though they had been staring 
at Death for hours.” 

“Tf only he would come, if he must come, and get it over with,” 
Eric voices the sentiment of all the watchers. 

“And bring Grazia,” adds the tortured Corrado. 

The waiting grows tense. Duke Lambert recalls again, as he 
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has done many times, the warning that when the Prince appears 
he must be treated and thought of only as Prince Sirki. 

Major Whitred thinks perhaps if they all would go and leave 
him to meet the Prince alone it would be better. He is, after all, 
rather used to that experience. 

It would do no good, the Duke is convinced. And Stephanie 
is sure that if any of them should show fear now it would mean 
the gravest danger to the Duke, who has revealed the secret. 

Eric Fenton finds some comfort in the thought that seeing they 
have been facing the enemy for two hours in their minds it may 
not be so difficult when he does come. 

“Much easier, of course,” the Major agrees. ‘There’s some- 
thing inspiring in danger when it’s right in front of you. I won- 
der if it’s because we really know that—that what’s beyond is 
inspiring, too?” 

Baron Cesarea, too, discovers a helpful philosophy to fit his 
own case. 

“T thought I’d found my youth again,” he muses, “but it was 
only his holiday. I’d stopped dying, that’s all. Now my holi- 
day’s over. Tomorrow I'll be older than ever. I might.as well 
go with him tonight.” . 

The Major is certain they will all have the proper courage to 
meet whatever comes. 

“Do you know, I think we may all be wrong to be afraid,” the 
soldier ventures. “I talked with him tonight about dying, and he 
said, ‘Has it ever occurred to you that death may be only simpler 
than life, and infinitely more kind?’ ” 

“He said . . . that?” demands the Duke. 

“Yes. And when he spoke I had a curious feeling that some- 
how he knew.” 

“Now there is a sudden silence and a movement of fear as the 
Shadow is seen approaching from the garden. He enters slowly 
and considers the group. Their attempt to meet him bravely 
indicates that they know who he is. The shadow carries on 
his arm his black cloak which he throws over the back of a 
chair.” 

His Highness faces the Duke. There is a note of disappoint- 
ment in his voice. 

“So, you have broken your promise,” he says. 

“T was desperate, sir. It was my son’s life against my promise. 
I had no choice.” The Duke’s explanation is halting. 

“T am not used to these distinctions,” calmly answers Sirki. 
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“It was my life or my son’s, sir. If you insist on the penalty, 
I am ready.” { 

Steadily, sadly, Prince Sirki studies the group. Before his gaze 
Stephanie sinks weakly upon the divan. 

“T see. You had no choice. I.thought we should part as 
friends, with kindly remembrances, but now my shadow has come 
between us.” 

Presently they speak of Grazia. She has not come in. There 
is terror in the Duke’s voice as he ventures the fear that— 
already— 

“T am Sirki, for a few moments still,” the Prince reminds them. 
As His Highness sinks into a chair by the table, “in evident pain 
of spirit,’ Duke Lambert sees the suffering in his face. Some- 
thing like wonder and satisfaction creep into his exclamation: 

“Ah, now you are suffering,” he says. 

“What do you know of suffering?”’ wearily demands the Prince. 


DuxKE—I’ve known something of it these past three days. 

SHapow—Yes, of course. I’ve been so absorbed in my own 
trouble that I forgot. And yet I have not forgotten. My own 
pain has taught me what human suffering can be. (He rises and 


‘walks about like a caged lion.) This is the end of my holiday. 


In a few moments I shall be summoned and my wild prank will 
be over. I thought I could be a mortal and yet greater than any 
mortality. I had not reckoned with the power of love. Now I 
have looked at the sun, and I am blinded. I have lost my 
way! 


__.. Duxe—And must we lose Grazia? 


SHADOW (laughing)—The irony of this is magnificent. I am 


__, the Lord of endings. And now Iam caught in my own net. Men 
“are sad because I am in the world, and there must be an end and 


a frustration. And in a few moments I shall be what I was, and 
for me there will be anend... 

Duxe—But you . . . you are above loss and pain. 

SHapow—Am I, /and still a mortal? I thought tonight that 
I had reached the end of my experiment. I had found love. 
But it was not the end. Beyond that I have found the pain of 
the loss of love . . . if I must lose it... . 

DuxEe—But it gust _be lost to you. 

SHapow—Why? _ ms 


a ¥ 


Duxe—Because you-are ... 


’ SHapow—Death. . . . (His tone becomes light, ironical.) My 
dear Duke . . . thank you for defining the problem. I have been 
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talking a little wildly, but you have brought me back to earth. 
The situation is this: You do not wish to give up Grazia . 
neither do I. It is as simple as that, and as profound as the sad- 
ness of all parting. 


They plead with Sirki in the name of Grazia’s friends, and of 
her mother., Princess Marie joins her pleas to theirs—that he 
shall give Grazia back to them. And still he reasons against 
them, pits their sadness against his immeasurable regret, their 
ignorancé against his knowledge, their childish fears, their supreme 

ys interest in their own needs, against the-perfect love which casts 
s _out fear. 

Foe “—<T tell you-to-go with me now, in love, would be triumph, not 
we _ death, as it is known to you.” “His-voice-vibrates-withconviction. 
It is the Duke who makes the final plea. The Prince has come 
as a guest to that house. There is a code which holds among men 
which requires that one shall not violate good faith. Shall not 

_, __ the Prince respect that code? 
yy * ©” “There are worlds between us, and I cannot reach your minds.” 
*) _.Phere-is a-terrible intensity in the Prince’s tone. “You, ask me 

to make this sacrifice as a man, when my desire is greater than a 
man could know. You ask me to give up love, when I long for 
love with a surpassing hunger. . . . You are in terror and I am in 
agony. (He buries his face in his hands, then looks up.) Why 
do men fear my coming? I do not see how they can bear their 
lives. Their courage is magnificent. I am proud to have worn 
the garment of this flesh.” 


Duxe—Your Highness, we are not answered. You have ten 


_ minutes more of life, and after that ... What can you give 
pe Grazia? oad se aE te 
~~~ =~SHapow—Sleep perhaps, and the release of dreams. And be- 


oe yond that ... (He pauses hopelessly.) There are no words by 
"which to tell you. 


— Duxe—But that-is death-to-us....-and-to her. 
bee Saapow—A word you have been taught to fear. A symbol of 
‘the unknown. And because of that word you would keep her from 
me? 


PrincEess—Your Highness, because she is dear to us. 

SHADpow—-But even now she is not yours. The shadowy places 
of the imagination are her home. It is such a simple step from 
her world to mine. 

DuKE (desperately)—But Grazia doesn’t know who you are._ 
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Before you do this monstrous thing, won’t you tell her and let her 
choose? ; 

SHapow—Ah ... (Hecovers his face in his hand, suddenly.) 
Even Grazia was born to fear this face. She would die with me 
now, as Sirki. But to choose Death as a lover... No... 
No... Iwill not! 

DuKE (imploringly)—But you gave me your word... 

SHADOW (ironically)—My word... I remember. I said 
that no harm should come to this house. 

DuxEe—Or to the one you loved... . 

SHaDow—But I am doing her no harm, if you only knew. 

DUKE (pressing his advantage)—But you gave me your word! 

SHADOow—And you think me bound by that? 

Duxe—I do . . . as-an-honorable_man-would-be-bound. 

SHADOW (bitterly)—Because I assumed your flesh, must I 
assume your weakness, too? 

DuKE (earnestly)—Then pity our weakness. Be as generous 
as you are great. You came in search of human experience. 
Compassion, sir, is the highest emotion man can know... I 
have seen compassion struggling in you. We have come to beg 
the life of Grazia. (There is a pause. The SuHavow broods a 
moment, then makes a gesture of resignation. His tone is ironical 
and bitter.) 

SHapDow—So ... Again I am caught by my own folly. I 
gave myself life, not knowing the force that is in life, not the 
force that is in love. I gave myself life, and with it the little 
rules by which it is lived. And now I, Death, must bow to life. 
(He laughs with wild bitterness.) "What~a~sublime_joke! .. . 
What a monstrous and bitter comedy! (His laughter ceases. 
He speaks in a light ironical tone.) My dear Duke, you have 
all risked your lives for Grazia. I must not be outdone for 
courage. 


Slowly the Prince turns and goes toward the garden. He lifts 
his hand. Presently Grazia appears “walking as though in a 
dream.” 

“Your Highness, did you call?” Again her voice comes as 
though from a distance. She passes her mother without hearing 
her exclamations of joy at her daughter’s reappearance. She 
stands now facing Prince Sirki. 

Gradually Grazia becomes conscious of her mother’s protests 
that she should not startle them so, she should not run away in 
the night— 
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But, Grazia answers, she was quite safe with Sirki. She will - 
always be safe with him. She must always stay with him. Even 
if, as her mother says, he is going away to a distant country, she 
would not be happy if she did not go with him. 

“He’s kind, mother, and more tender than anyone I’ve known; 
even more tender than you. I’ve found the happiness I’ve looked 
for so long.” 

“Why are you all so strange?” she goes on, “and why is it so 
dark? I wish you would be happy with me. I’ve found my love. 
There ought to be lights . . . and music .. .” 

It is nearing midnight. Their pleas are redoubled, and still 
strange to Grazia. Sirki is resigned: Nothing that can be done 
now, he feels, can make any difference. Yet he will make the 
confession he has promised. Slowly he puts on his black cloak. 

“So my mortal experience must have the usual ending,” he 
mutters, as though to himself. “I, too, must have my parting.” 

Now he stands before Grazia.| “His voice is austere in his 
renunciation. It is agony for him to speak.” 


SHADOw—Grazia . . . I came to this house as a jest . . . and 
made love to you as a jest. (Grazia looks at him her smile un- 
changed.) 

Grazia—You are trying to destroy my love . . . because they 
wish it. . . . It was not a jest. 

SHapow (sharply)—Grazia ... don’t smile so! It’s true. 
(He turns to the group.) Some one tell her, quickly . . . while 
there’s time. . . . Corrado, she is cold, Take her in your arms 
and give her warmth! (Corrapo goes to Grazia. He can hardly 
speak.) 

ee ee (She doesn’t look at him.) Grazia . 
don’t you hear me? 

Grazia (far away)—Yes ... I hear. 

Corrapo—Won’t you stay . . . with me? 

Graz1a—lI can’t, Corrado. But I shall always love you. 

Corravo (helplessly) —Oh ... Oh, God! (He turns away.) 

SHapow—Princess . . . call her to you, or she’s lost. 

Prirncess—Grazia, my darling . . . come back to me! (She 
looks at Grazia, who stands smiling at the SHapow, then turns 
away, in helpless terror.) Oh... she’s lost .. . she’s lost. 
(There is a silence of tense fear. After a moment the SHapow 
goes to her. His tone is full of pain.) 

SHapow—Listen, Grazia, while there is time. I mustn’t take 
you with me. You must stay here, with those who love you. If 
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you went with me you could never come back to them again. I 
am going far away, to a land that would be all strangeness and 
mystery to you. . . . Grazia, do you hear? . 

Grazia—Yes, I hear. 

SHADOw—Then, why don’t you draw away? 

Grazia—Why must you say these things to me? They can 
make no difference. 

SHADOW (desperately)—You don’t understand. . . . My holi- 


day is over. ...I1 am going... at once. 
Grazia—I am ready. 
SHADOW—No . . . you can’t go with me! 


Grazia—Yes, I can. Shall we go now? (She goes closer to 
him, with a happy gesture, and takes his hand.) 

SHADOW—But you don’t know who I am! 

Grazia—You are my-love: (A slight pause, then the SHaDow 
turns to the DUKE.) 

SHADOW—You heard? Do you wish me to speak and destroy 
this . . . happiness? 

DUKE (unsteadily)—You must! 

SHADOW (with a gesture of longing and tenderness)—Grazia, 
my little love, it was not a jest! (He turns slowly and stands 
before the Lamp of Illusion, then makes a sudden movement of 
his arms and the Lamp goes out. In the brief darkness he covers 
his head with the hood of his cloak and mounts the stairs, where 
the green light strikes his face which is now the mask of death.) 
Good-bye, my friends. Remember that there is only a moment 
of shadow between your life and mine. And when I call, come 
bravely through that shadow, and you shall find me only your 
familiar friend. (He makes a@ gesture of farewell to GRAZIA.) 
Good-bye, Grazia. Now you see me as I am. 

Grazia (her smile unchanged)—But I have always seen you 
like that. You are not changed. 

SHADOW (in astonishment)—You have seen me like this! 
(Grazia goes and stands at the foot of the steps.) 

Grazia—Yes. You seem beautiful to me. (She mounts. the. 
steps and stands beside him.) : 
SHADOW (triumphantly)—Then there is a love which casts out 
fear, and I have found it. (A chime of bells begins, and the 
leaves begin to fall.) And love is greater than illusion, and as 
strong as death. (He stands with his arm about her, as the leaves 
fall and the bells peal. At the stroke of twelve there is a sudden 

and complete darkness.) 
THE CURTAIN FALLS 


REBOUND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By DonaLtp OcDEN STEWART 


AT least three comedies have been born of the interesting 
meeting of Arthur Hopkins, producer, Philip Barry, playwright 
and Hope Williams, society amateur, in December, 1927. 

On that occasion the play was Barry’s “Paris Bound.” Madge 
Kennedy was the star and Miss Williams, lifted from the ranks of 
the socially exclusive Comedy Club, played a chief comedy rédle— 
that of a chatty and witty society matron of the younger set. 

The year following Barry wrote a second comedy, “Holiday,” 
that Miss Williams might have a réle suited to her talents in 
which Mr. Hopkins could feature her. Added to the cast of 
“Holiday” were two other society rdles which the producer 
thought should be, or at least could be, most effectively played by 
amateurs to the manor born. He engaged Donald Ogden Stewart, 
humorist, and Barbara White to play them, the characters being 
those of Nick and Susan Potter, also smartly flippant members 
of the junior set. 

Then it occurred to Mr. Stewart that he could do what Mr. 
Barry had done and carry the Potters into another play that 
should aiso have a part for Miss Williams. Hence we have in 
“Rebound” Lester and Elizabeth Crawford and Elizabeth’s sis- 
ter, Sara Jaffrey, entangled in another romance. 

“Rebound” reveals the adventure of two young people who 
catch each other on the rebound from other and, at the time, 
seemingly more vital love affairs. 

As the play opens it is 9 o’clock Monday morning, which is 
departure time at the Crawfords’ country place near New York. 
The week-end is over. The guests are having their going-away 
breakfasts, the table being set for six. At the moment no one is 
down save Liz Crawford. 

“Liz is thirty-one, good-looking, smartly dressed in tweeds. 
She carries the happy assurance of one who has always done the 
right thing. She has gone to the right schools and married the 
right husband. Life to her pes Seeaes fairly simplified into the 
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business of keeping her husband happy and running a house- 
BG ras ce? 

The first week-end guest to join Liz at table is Lyman Patter- 
son. “He is forty-three and the very successful, very wealthy 
head of Patterson & Co., a young but, powerful Wall Street bank- 
ing house.” 

Lyman has had a lovely visit, but is eager to get back to his 
office. Not even the lure of this fine October morning nor the 
urging of his hospitable hostess can tempt him to stay over 
another day. 

Lester Crawford, who is next to appear, “is thirty-four, good- 
looking, and may best be described by the word ‘nice.’ Groton 
and Harvard have turned out a good product, not particularly 
exciting but very pleasant.” 

Having slept the sleep of a 36-hole golfer, and feeling particu- 
larly amiable this morning, even the news that Liz’s mother is 
coming on the 9:28 fails to disturb Les. He can even recall good- 
naturedly that a couple of love-birds, either Bill and Evie, or per- 
haps Sara and Johnnie, were talking in the garden as late as 3 A.M. 

There is considerable speculation concerning the heart affairs of 
that absent four. Will Bill and Evie hit it off? Will Johnnie 
marry Sara, or won’t he? Neither Liz, nor Les, nor Lyman can 
quite agree on the probabilities. 

They are still wondering when Sara Jaffrey joins them. “Sara 
is twenty-eight and not as good-looking or ‘smart’ as her sister 
Liz. And Sara’s entrance is particularly unimpressive because she 
is holding her nose with a large handkerchief.” 

Sara, it shortly appears, is having a nosebleed. Why, she 
doesn’t exactly know. Nor can she guess. Nor can they. Rather 
silly to be having a nosebleed so early in the morning, but there 
it is. A piece of ice held at the back of Sara’s neck fixes the 
nosebleed. 

Still if it isn’t the nosebleed it is something else. Now Sara 
has heard for the first time that her mother is coming. She is 
not exactly thrilled by the news. Inclined, rather, to consider a 
means of escape. Perhaps Lyman would marry her! He wouldn’t 
have to tell anybody. 

“T'll live at the Martha Washington and only come out nights,” 
Sara promises. 

“T should want to tell everybody,” gallantly responds Lyman. 


Lyman—I seem to have heard of a young man named Johnnie. 
Lres—Yes—what about this 3 a.m. garden stuff? 
SARA—I went to bed at 11:00, darn it—and you know it. 
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Lres—Yes, you did! 

SaRA—I did. Was Johnnie getting away with something in the 
garden? Oh, the dirty little mouse! Who with—Evie? 

Liz—wWell, it certainly wasn’t with me. 

Lres—Say, did we get a nice little rise out of sister or didn’t we? 
What’s the matter, Sara—in love or something? 

SARA—Shut up. Was it really Johnnie? 

Lrs—I don’t know. 

SARA—Honestly, you would think that Evie’d got enough men 
without snaking him. 

Liz—lIt wasn’t Johnnie. 

: Lrs—Of course it wasn’t. It must have been Bill, the great 
over. 

Liz—Poor Bill! 

SaRA—Love does terrible things to good men. 

Liz—Well, it serves him right. 

Lrs—And wait till he marries her. 

SARA—I’m waiting. 

LyMAN (getting up)—Excuse me, Liz—I think I'll get ready 
to go on in. 

Les (Rises.)—Be right with you, Lyman. ‘ 

Sara—Don’t you really think you could marry me, Lyman? 

Lyman—lI’m sure I could. 

Sara—I make a wonderful raspberry whip. 

Les (to LyMAan)—It’s a crime we have to go. 

Sara (calling after them)—Just look through his bag, Les, to 
see that he hasn’t taken any towels. 

Liz—Don’t say things like that to Lyman, Sara. It embar- 
rasses him. 

Sara—I know. I love to embarrass Lyman. He’s so darned 
rich. 

Liz—Well, that isn’t the way girls get married. 

SarAa—Oh, you and your getting married. 

Liz—Suit yourself, dearie. You're 28 now. You can vote. 

Sara—Liz, that’s an awful mean thing to say. You know I’m 
having a rotten time. 

Liz—What about Johnnie? (She indicates JoHNNIE by a nod 
of her head toward the upstairs room.) 

Sara (with a slightly mocking laugh)—Oh, we sat around and 
kidded about his career. Lord, the careers I’ve had to listen to. 
I know all about practically every career now except plumbing. 
I suppose that will come, too. Thank God, Johnnie has a sense 
of humor about his. 

Liz—Is Johnnie going to stick to architecture? 
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SarA—Architecture of the Ritz bar. 

Liz—It is a good excuse to live in Paris. 

SarA—Lord, I wish I was going to Paris. . 

Liz—With Johnnie? 

SaRA—With anybody. With Lyman. Do you suppose Lyman 
wants a good mistress? Mistress amd general housework, with 
Thursday nights off? 

Liz—You might do a lot worse than marry Lyman, kid. 

SarRA—There you go again. Liz, you know I couldn’t marry 
Lyman. We don’t speak the same language at all. 

Liz—That isn’t so important. 

Sara—Well, there certainly wouldn’t be much point to my 
marrying Lyman for his money. Why can’t I find somebody 
like Les? 

Liz—It’s a shame Bill’s being wasted on Evie. Do you really 
think Johnnie will come through? 

SaRa—You don’t seem to want him to, very much. 

Liz—I can’t imagine Johnnie as a husband. 

SarA—Oh, you just don’t like him. We get along awfully well. 

Liz—When does he sail? 

SARA—This afternoon. 

Liz—Are you going in with him? 

SARA—He hasn’t mentioned it. 

Liz—Oh, sure—he’ll ask you. 

SarA—I doubt it. You’ve been very sweet, darling, you and 
Les. You’ve worried and you’ve got me beaux and you’ve done 
your best—but I guess Ill just have to live with my canaries and 
my music—and my dear sweet old mother, the so and so. 


Sara is perfectly frank about her mother. To escape, and be 
free, on a boat— Sara would elope. She would elope with 
Johnnie, with anybody. 

Now Bill Truesdale has come to breakfast. “He is twenty- 
seven, handsome, nonchalant, sure of himself.” 

Bill is also a good deal of a kidder. Much like Sara that way. 
They have a grand time kidding each other. And giving each 
other occasional verbal digs covered by their kidding. Sara 
centers, her attacks this morning on Evie and the possibilities of 
an understanding between Bill and Evie. Also the lateness of the 
hour that certain people choose for conversations in a garden, 

Bill, however, is not fussed. He retired at 1. Evie retired at 1. 
At least he had said good night to Evie at 1. 
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“And when you say ‘good-night’ to them they go straight to — 
bed,” ventures Sara. 

No, Bill doesn’t get the garden stuff at all. But he is, he ad- 
ae a little worried about Sara and Johnnie. Johnnie is all right 
—but— 

“Well, Bill,” says Sara, being serious when she says it, “you 
all make me a little sick. Just because Johnnie wears red neck- 
ties and can’t shoot an 83— We can’t all of us marry Bills, 
you know.” 


Brrr—Now you're talking. 

Sara—I’m not apologizing for Johnnie. 

Birt—Yes, you are. You're defensive. You're too good a girl 
for him, Sara. 

Sara—Of course I am, Bill. I deserve you. 

Brrt—Well, I wouldn’t say that. 

Sara—Of course not. But supposing I don’t love you, Bill? 
Supposing I love Johnnie? 

Birt—You don’t love Johnnie. 

SarA—All right. But supposing I do? 

Brtt—Love doesn’t make you lose your standards. 

SaRA—No. 

Bitt—No. Now take Evie and me— 

SaRA—I was just going to suggest that. 

Brtt—How do you mean? 

SaRA—Why, what could I mean? You're perfect and Evie’s 
perfect. 

Birt—You don’t like Evie. 

Sara—Oh, I adore Evie. 

Bitt—Well, anyway, here’s my point. I’ve got faults— 

Sara—Oh, Bill! 

Brrr—And Evie’s got faults. 

SARA—Evie? 

Brtrt—What faults? 

Sara—None. Go ahead. 

Brrr—And we're in love. But it isn’t sappy love. 

SaRA—Sappy love? 

Brrt—You know—that’s what love does to some people—they 
just go sappy. And so help me, God, if Evie ever went like 
that— 

Sara—You needn’t worry about Evie. 

Bitt—Well, I hope not. God, I hate sappy people. 
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SarA—Do you mean Johnnie’s sappy? 

Brtt—Well, he might go sappy on you. 

SarA—lI don’t think I would like that either. 

Birt—Of course you wouldn’t. You’ve got too much stuff. 

Sara—I don’t think youre right about Johnnie. 

Brrt—Maybe not. 

Sara—And I'll tell you another thing, Bill. I may marry 
Johnnie. 

Bru—No— (Shaking his head.) Uh, uh. Do you want to 
make a bet? 


Johnnie Coles walks in before the bet can be registered. “In 
contrast to Bill he might be termed ‘not regular.’ His hair is 
never combed and his clothes never seem to fit. There lurks 
about him a slight suggestion of careless madness and irrespon- 
sibility.” 

Johnnie is complacently content. He is wearing one of Bill’s 
ties, and also a pair of Bill’s socks. But, he boasts, he sticks to 
his own purple underwear. Which, Bill reveals, he won as a 
poetry prize at Williams. 

Bill finishes his breakfast very quickly after Johnnie arrives 
and is soon gone to complete his going-to-town plans. Which 
gives Sara and Johnnie a good chance to talk. Bill, Johnnie ad- 
mits, gets fearfully on his nerves at times. 

Sara is going to miss Johnnie a lot while he is in Europe. And 
Johnnie is going to miss Sara. They get on so well together. 
Johnnie is going to Paris and Sara’s mother is coming. Johnnie 
doesn’t care much for Sara’s mother, either. 

‘She wants me to go out to Pasadena with her for the winter,” 
reports Sara. “Know any nice people in Pasadena? Lovely 
climate. Sunshine. Perpetual sunshine. Perpetual drives with 
mother. Today we'll go through the orange country, Sara. Well, 
well, real oranges. Real oranges, mother. Real orange blos- 
soms.”” 

What would Sara do, Johnnie wonders, if she were free of her 
mother. Sara doesn’t know, but she thinks it would be called 
matricide. Johnnie has been wondering, seriously, what Sara, free 
of Mrs. Jaffrey— 

Evie Lawrence is the last one in for breakfast. She is “twenty- 
four, beautiful, slow-moving, sure of herself and her physical hold 
over men. Her predominant characteristic, aside from her beauty, 
is her selfishness.” 
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Evie is tired, and evasive as to why she is tired. Sara jabs 
queries at her and Evie parries them successfully, if a little 
heavily. Evie’s nerves are taut. She is not going abroad, as 
Sara thought. Evie is so sick of visiting she could scream. Visit- 
ing is all she has done for three years. Also she would like to 
know now what train is the first she can get into town. 

Sara has gone to inquire about the trains for Evie when Lyman 
Patterson comes back. He understands why Evie is not feeling 
quite up to the mark. It was nearly 4 o’clock, as Lyman recalls 
it, when they retired. And still they had not settled everything. 


LYMAN (walking up and down)—There are one or two things 
that have occurred to me this morning. 

Evrr—Oh, let’s not talk any more. 

Lyman (after a moment)—In the first place, you must realize 
that this affair with Bill is just that—an “affair.” I am sure of 
it. You would be very foolish to marry Bill, and you know it. 
You don’t love Bill. 

Evie—Lyman, please! } 

Lyman—And in the second place I don’t care a hang whether 
you love me or not. Ill make you love me. I’m not worried 
about that. You said— 

Evie—Oh, what difference does it make what I said. 

LymMaNn—You said that you thought you could learn to love 
me. That’s enough for me. You may think that love is impor- 
tant—and it is. But there are a lot of other factors in a marriage 
like this— 

Evir—Oh, I don’t know.: | 

Lyman—One more thing. Don’t you worry about this being 
a success. That’s my lookout. 


Lyman and Les have said their good-byes and left for town. 
Bill Truesdale is trying to cheer Evie. Why she should be low 
when her fiancé feels so fit Bill can’t understand. But Evie has 
something to tell Bill. Evie loves Bill—but she can’t marry 
him— 

Why Evie can’t marry Bill would probably have been told if 
Mrs. Jaffrey had not at the moment appeared in the doorway. 
“She is the mother of Liz and Sara and is what might be described 
as a rich sea lion.” 

Finding Bill and Evie in each other’s arms Mrs. Jaffrey is 
pleased. That means a wedding and she adores weddings. She 
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will come to this one if she has to fly. Evangeline will make a 
beautiful bride and William is her favorite young man. 

Evie has started for the train and Bill has insisted on going to 
the station with her. For the first time Mrs. Jaffrey has had a 
real good look at Sara. 


Mrs, JAFFREY—Well, Sara! How are you? 

SarA—I’m all right, mother. 

Mrs. Jarrrey—lIs that friend of yours—that Johnnie person— 
still here? 

SARA—He’s sailing this afternoon. 

Mrs, JAFFREY—Good. Well, Evangeline and William do not 
look to me like two people who are going to get married. Evange- 
line had better marry somebody before long. 

Sara (a little belligerently)—Why? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Well, for one thing, she’s had too many beaux. 
And, for another, she’s getting along. 

SARA—My God, mother—she’s twenty-four. 

Mrs. JAFFREY (with a condescending smile)—Yes, dear. 

SaRA—Yes, supposing Evie were twenty-eight or thirty and 
weren’t married? What difference would it make? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—None, dear—none. Is that a spot on your 
dress? 

SARA (without looking)—No. What difference would it make? 
Answer me that, mother. 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Now, Sara, don’t get so excited. See those 
lovely trees— 

SARA—See the moo-cow and the sheep-sheep. What difference 
does it make if a girl never gets married? She’s just as good a 
girl, isn’t she? How does marriage make her any better? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—You’ll know, dear. 

SARA—I’ll know—I’ll know what? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—When you're married, dear. 

Sara—l’ll know what when I’m married? A man? A baby? 

Mrs. JaFFREY—Sara, I would rather you didn’t talk that way. 

Sara—Well, I’m just asking you. Supposing I never get mar- 
ried—what difference does that make? Am I any different? 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Yes. 

SARA—How? 

Mrs. JaFFREY—I say you'll know. And I'll say, furthermore, 
that your sister and I will be very disappointed— 

Sara—Disappointed? But why? Am I a failure if I don’t get 
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married? You got married, didn’t you? That was a success, I 
suppose—with father now wandering alone all over Europe— 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Sara! Will you let me finish? 

Sara—And I’m a failure because the right man doesn’t happen 
to ask me to become his wife. Well, what if I am? I can't go 
around asking men to marry me. I’m what I am—and if they 
don’t like it, that isn’t my fault. Oh, I’m sick of the whole damn 
business. You're all so terribly unfair. 

Mrs. JaArFrREy—Sara, I don’t wish to discuss this with you in 
your present mood. I have just had a very long and difficult trip 
and I should think that you would sometimes have a little con- 
sideration for others besides yourself. 

SARA—Well, how about a little consideration for me? 

Mrs. JarFREy—Sara, if you ever have a baby of your own, 
you'll know what it is you’re saying. The years I gave up every- 
thing for you— 

SARA—Oh, my God—that again! 

Mrs. JAFFREY—Sara! (Mrs. JAFFREY exits.) 

SarA—Oh, damn her. (She throws herself into a chair and 
begins to cry.) 


Johnnie is surprised and a little distressed to find Sara in tears. 
But he soon has jollied her into a good humor again, partly with 
his clowning, which takes her mind away from the irritations of 
meeting mother. Does Johnnie really want to know what mother 
was talking to Sara about? Johnnie does, but some other time. 
He has just remembered something he has to do before he gets 
on the boat. 

Bill Truesdale is back from seeing Evie to the station, as de- 
pressed as a lover might reasonably be expected to be. They are 
a pair, these two, but Sara is more inclined to laugh than to be 
sunk, as Bill is. 

“What is there about me, Bill, that makes me so completely 
irresistible?” asks Sara. 

“T don’t know,” confesses Bill. 


SARA—Sometimes it bothers me—this strange power I have 
over men. 

Brrr—Yes. 

Sara—Why, I’m just Sara, that “rr” girl. 

Brrr—And I’m Bill the Great Lover. 

Sara—Any conquests today, Great Lover? 
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Brtt—No, today’s been sort of an off-day. 

Sara—What’s the matter? Isn’t the old sex appeal working? 

Brrt—Sex appeal? (He laughs.) 

SarA—You seem sunk, Truesdale. » 

Bitt—Do I? That’s strange. 

Sara—Anything wrong? 

Bruu—No. Everything’s fine. Perfect. 

Sara—What’s the matter? 

Brrt—Well, it seems that the engagement of Miss Evangeline 
Lawrence to Mr. William Truesdale was just a big joke. 

SarA—Bill—no! 

Brrt—The Great Lover has been given the air. 

Sara—Oh, Bill—this is too terrible. 

Birt—Dandy, isn’t it? 

Sara—I’m so sorry. Oh, I’m so sorry. 

Birtt—Thanks, Sara. We can go to the wedding together. 

SARA—Who? 

Birtt—It seems she’s marrying a Mr. Lyman Patterson. 

SaRA—No. ‘That’s awful, Bill. 

Bitt—No, it isn’t. It’s dandy. Fine and dandy. 

Sara—Bill—you poor dear. 

Bitt—I’m all right. 

Sara—She’s really going to marry Lyman? 

Brrt—Sure. Why not? A girl tells you she loves you—oh, 
what the hell? I don’t know. 

Sara—Want a drink, Bill? 

Brtt—No, thanks. 

Sara—She couldn’t have loved you. 

Brrt—She must have. I’m Truesdale, the Great Lover. 

SARA—Well, well—isn’t everything just daisy! 

Birt—Wonderful. 

ere must do something about this fascination of ours, 
Bill. 

Bitt—We might bottle it. 

SarA—Sara and Bill. The success twins. 

Bitt—Cleopatra and Casanova. 

Sara—lI’m a little worried about myself. It isn’t right that 
one woman should have so much. 

Birt—I know. 

Sara—Now I wish men would think of me as a human being 
instead of always—that. 

Bitt—It’s terrible. 

SarA—If they would only talk to me about books and flowers. 
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What is it, Bill? Is it something about us? Something in our 
voices? 

Brrr—It must be. 

Sara—Still, I don’t know. Sometimes, I think maybe it’s just 
the way I play the saxophone. Tell me, it isn’t that, Bill. Tell 
me, I’ve got to know. Tell me, it isn’t just the way I play the 
saxophone? (She sees that Btu is very downhearted and she 
walks over to him and puts her hand on his shoulder.) Vm really 
awfully sorry, Bill—awfully sorry. 

Brtt—Thanks, Sara. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


ACT II 


Six months later, in the living room of a hotel suite in Paris, 
Bill Truesdale is completing a morning toilet by tying a tie the 
while he looks under the furniture for his shoes, and lets a valet 
in at the door. 

It is about noon of a beautiful April day, but neither the day 
nor the weather help Bill’s French appreciably. He is forced 
finally to call Sara in order to tell Alphonse, whose name is really 
Pierre, that he (Bill) is shy a pair of shoes and that he would 
like to have a dinner coat pressed and mended. 

Sara is also slightly confused when she comes from the adjoin- 
ing bedroom, attired in a trousseau negligee. Sara is perfectly 
willing to tell Pierre anything that Bill thinks might be helpful, 
but she would prefer to begin with easy sentences first. 

Sara manages finally to make Pierre understand that it is shoes 
and not huntsmen that she means when she orders a couple of 
chasseurs, which is as much of a relief to Pierre as it is to the 
Truesdales. 

“Ah, oui—les chaussures,” explodes Pierre. “Je les ai pris en 
ban pour la cirage et malheureusement la femme de chambre les 
a mis dans la chambre d’un monsieur et madame au sixiéme, mats 
je les chercherai toute de suite si vous les attendez un petit 
instant.” 

“What was that?” demands Bill, incredulously. 

“Well,” explains Sara, “it seems that on the sixth of the month 
all of the orphans in this district are taken for their annual 
picnic and outing in honor of the discovery of radium by Madame 
Curie— (To Prerre.) Madame Curie, n’est ce-pas? 

“Madame?” 
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“Yes, Madame Curie, and so your shoes have been borrowed 
to complete a float representing the friendship between France 
and America. Either that, or he says that he never saw your 
shoes. Now what was the next question?” 

Sara and Bill have been married a month today and are very 
happy. They love each other desperately and this anniversary is 
an occasion to be celebrated. That, too, has been arranged. 
Sara’s father is coming for lunch at 12 to meet Bill. It is nearly 
12 now. 

Bill figures that he will just have time to amble over to the 
bank and get the mail. Sara doesn’t like the idea. Mr. Jaffrey 
is due any minute. Why must Bill go now? Or is he expecting 
another letter from Evie? 

There have been letters from Evie, it transpires, and Sara has 
read most of them. Pretty dull, she found them. 

Bill isn’t greatly pleased at the idea of having his mail read. 
People don’t read other people’s letters, says he. If it comes to 
that, counters Sara, husbands don’t correspond with their old 
girls, either. 

“T’m not corresponding,” snaps Bill. “I haven’t answered any 
of her letters.” 

“You haven’t? Oh, Bill, you ought to. Let me answer them.” 

“Well, I’m not going to. I don’t give a damn about Evie.” 

“All right. Let’s not quarrel about it, anyway. Hurry back, 
Bill. I’ve a surprise for you.” 

They are in each other’s arms now, with one good-bye kiss call- 
ing for another. 

‘And when you come back,” promises Sara, “I’ll have on my 
surprise. Oh, Bill, this is so exciting—oh, I love you so very 
much—oh, Bill, hurry right back—and look out for taxicabs— 
and don’t speak to French girls—and bring me something—and 
love me very much.” 

Bill is at the bank and Sara has not had a chance to change 
into anything, when Liz Crawford is announced. Liz and Les 
docked that morning from the Ile de France and Liz is overjoyed 
to see her sister. For the next few minutes the air is filled with 
reports and reminiscence of things associated with Sara’s and 
Bill’s wedding. 

There is much talk of the wedding pictures and how funny 
everybody looked in them. And there is barely time to get in a 
word about father’s coming to lunch (and won’t the Crawfords 
stay?), and mother’s warning that is to call Sara by phone from 
New York at noon, before Lester arrives. 
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Les is also full of congratulations and gossip. He had stopped 
at the bank, and who do they suppose he had met there? Lyman 
and Evie! Another honeymoon couple. But they’re sailing back 
on the Majestic next day. 

Sara is not surprised. Evie had written Bill that they were 
coming some time. Everybody has been most anxious to know 
whether Bill and Evie have met, Sara reports. 

“T don’t know what people expect me to do,” she admits, “‘foam 
at the mouth, or something?” 

Sara is much too happy for anything like that. She and Bill 
have had a grand time and everything is lovely, including the 
anniversary dress she has bought for four thousand francs for 
Bill’s surprise. Why should she worry about Evie? 

The Crawfords have gone back to their hotel, after promising 
to meet Sara and Bill and Mr. Jaffrey at dinner, when the phone 
operator announces the call from New York. It is a typical 
eighty-five-dollar-a-minute exchange of news. 

“Hello ... Hello, mother. Isn’t this wonderful? I can hear 
you perfectly ... I say I can hear you perfectly ... What 
_.. Oh, well, you see, I haven’t had a minute to write . . 
honestly. How are you? ...oh,yes... Yes... Oh, that’s 
too bad... That’s too bad... That’s too bad... . Well, 
I’m fine . . . Yes, mother, but I haven’t had a chance to write. 
Bill’s fine . . . He’s gone for the mail... No, I didn’t. It 
probably was forwarded to Rome ... Oh, yes, of course I did 

. of course I did, mother. I telephoned her but she was out 

Aunt Julia and Uncle Lawrence were out, too. We left 

cards . . ._ No—Cousin Mabel has gone to Florence. . . . Yes, 

we left cards there, too... Yes... Well she looked all right 

to me... I thanked her for the water pitcher, anyway. I'll 

write her a note... Yes... today... But, mother, I 
haven’t had any time.” 

It is during the phone call that a knock on the door is followed 
by the appearance of Henry Jaffrey, Sara’s father. “He is 50, 
well-dressed, pleasant, with the red nose and face of a man who 
hasn’t been quite sober for twenty years.” 

Sara interrupts her conversation with her mother long enough to 
wave a greeting and returns to it to report the arrival. The news, 
however, apparently calls for no more than a polite acknowledg- 
ment at the other side of the ocean. 

Sara and her father are happy in this meeting. It is a little 
difficult for him to think of Sara as a married woman, and he is 
ever so anxious to meet his new son-in-law. Anxious, too, to hear 
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about the wedding. And about his other daughter, Liz, and Les, 
and the party they are all to have that night. 

Sara is a little anxious about Bill, disappointed that he is not 
there to greet father. But he surely will be along any minute 
now. 

Mr. Jaffrey has brought a couple of presents he thought might 
be acceptable. A string of pearls for Sara and a little something 
for Bill that can be delivered later. 

Now, while Sara is getting into the anniversary dress, that she 
may have it on when Bill comes, Mr. Jaffrey calls the bar on the 
phone and orders champagne cocktails that they may be ready for 
the celebration. He is also a little curious about this Bill person. 

“Tell me, who is this Bill?” he calls. ‘Do I know him?” 


Sara—I don’t think you would, father. He comes from Minne- 
apolis. Andover—Yale—Bankers’ Trust— 

Mr. JAFFREY (finishing the sentence)—and heaven is the next 
stop. He’s found that. 

SaraA—What a flatterer. Really, father. Oh, I know you'll love 
Bill. He’s a sort of combination of you and Lincoln and Wash- 
ington and Apollo— 

Mr. JArrrey—In the Bankers’ Trust Company? (Sara enters 
from. bedroom.) 

Sara—This is our Spirit of Kansas City number. Like it, mon- 
sieur? 

Mr. JaAFFREY—I’m not much of a judge, my dear, but I would 
say that I have rarely seen a more beautiful dress—or mannequin. 

SARA (sitting down)—I hope Bill likes it. He’s terrible about 
clothes. The only dress he ever noticed was the one we got en- 
gaged in and he keeps wondering why I don’t wear that all the 
time. Bill doesn’t really know very much about anything, father. 

Mr. JAFFREY—No men do. And they know less as they get 
older. 

SarA—Except you, father. You know more than all the men 
in the world. 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’m sure I do. But that’s because I happened 
to become your father, dear. It has been a great education. 

Sara—I must have been a horrible little girl. 

Mr. Jarrrey—You were. I spent most of your girlhood won- 
dering whether to drown you or myself. 

Sara—lI’m glad you didn’t do either. Don’t you think I’ve 
improved? 
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Mr. Jarrrey—lI hope not. I was very fond of that little girl. 

SARA—With all her faults? 

Mr. JaFFREY—With all her faults. I don’t ever want her to 
change. 

Sara—What do you mean—“change”? It’s what you’ve always 
put at the end of your letter. “Don’t ever change.” How could 
I change, father? 

Mr. Jarrrey—lI'll tell you, my dear. I want you always to be 
the Sara I knew as a child. That Sara had many rare qualities. 
My urging you not to change was a sort of prayer. When I 
learned you were to be married I tried to write you about this. 
I tried to say marriage is a compromise in which some people 
sometimes sacrifice qualities from which they should never part. 
They lose grace. I don’t want that to happen to you. That’s 
what I meant when I said, “Don’t change, my dear, don’t ever 
change!” 


A phone call to the Bankers’ Trust brings the information a 
moment later that Mr. William Truesdale has been there, but has 
left. Sara is still trying to find out just when Bill had left as the 
curtain falls. 

An hour and a half later, their lunch finished, coffee and brandy 
on the table in front of them, Sara and Mr. Jaffrey are trying 
valiantly to convince each other that they have had a lovely visit, 
a nice luncheon and a good talk. At least Mr. Jaffrey is trying 
to convince Sara that he feels that way about it. But Sara, 
plainly hurt at Bill’s failure to report, is also plainly worried. 
Something might have happened to Bill— 

Once or twice Sara tries to get her father to go. There is no 
need of his staying longer. Mr. Jaffrey prefers to remain. He is 
ever so interested in the things that Sara has told him; interested 
in the people she and Bill have met; interested in the things they 
have done. It may be something of a struggle for him to keep the 

‘conversation ball going, but with the help of the brandy Mr. 
Jaffrey manages it. He is greatly surprised when he looks up and 
sees that Sara, breaking a little under the strain, is crying. His 
comforting assurance that he knows Bill is all right is heartening 
but not at all convincing. Sara still can’t understand why Bill 
doesn’t come. And she is ever so frightened. 

Then the telephone rings—a little more persistently than usual, 
and Mr. Jaffrey answers it. Bill is calling. Now Sara is at the 
phone and Bill is hearing a lot of things. 
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Sara (taking receiver from father)—Well, what a washout you 
turned out to be. I know. It’s been nice to have known you. 
Where do you want your suitcase sent? No. Not a message. 
I’ve had it. Yes, father’s here. Came around some time and 
meet your father-in-law. Get to know your wife’s family. Who’s 
that with you—the beautiful Evie? I thought as much. How— 
oh, hello, Evie. Well, isn’t this lovely. Brides of a feather— 
brides of a feather gather no moss. Hello, dear. I’m crazy to see 
you. Why don’t you and Bill come around some time? Come 
on up now. Oh, I know—the telephone service is terrible. Of 
course, he couldn’t get me. Why, of course, I’m not angry at him. 
Come on over here. I’m dying to see you. Bring Bill with you. 
Yes. Good-bye, dear. (Hangs up.) 

Mr. JAFFREY—lIs everything all right, dear? 

SaRa—Oh, great. Everything’s just dandy. Bill ran into an 
old friend and forgot about lunch. They must have had a good 
time. I like to see young people have a good time. Well, I’m 
glad he isn’t run over. No, I’m not. I wish he had been. It 
would have served him right. Father, I’m so sorry. Please for- 
give him. 

Mr. Jarrrey—Of course. I’m afraid, though, that I really 
can’t wait— 

Sara—Of course not. He doesn’t deserve to meet you. You 
were a darling, though— I can’t thank you enough. 

Mr. JAFFREY—You’ve thanked me, dear. 

SaRA—I’m sorry I was such dull company, father. 

Mr. JAFFREY—But you weren’t. 

Sara (Crosses to telephone.)—Well, I might have a little let- 
down now. Let’s have some wine, father. Let’s celebrate—Bill’s 
triumphant return. He who was lost— (At the telephone.) The 
bar, please. Yes, hello—this is Madame Truesdale in room 184. 
Oui. Would you please send up some champagne? Yes. I don’t 
know. For three people— (To father.) Can’t you possibly 
stay? 

Mr, JAFFREY—Not possibly. 

SARA (at telephone)—For three people—two ladies and a gen- 
tleman. Very cold for a very cold gentleman, and send up extra 
glasses. Thank you. (To father.) Oh, I wish you could stay. 

Mr. JarrrEy—So do I, dear. 

Sara—l’d like you to meet Bill’s idea of a wonderful girl. My 
God—what a wonderful girl. Oh, father—he’s been so naughty— 
you will forgive him, won’t you? (He opens his arms and she 
goes to him.) 
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Mr. JaFFREY—Let’s both forgive him—what do you say? 
Good-bye. 

Sara—God bless you, father. You are so sweet. See you 
tonight. 

Mr. Jarrrey (Kisses her.)—Good-bye, daughter. Tell Bill 
I’m sorry I couldn’t wait. You’re still my daughter? 

SAaRA—Do you think so? 

Mr. JAFFREY—I’m afraid so. Always stay that way, won’t 
your Promise your father. Good-bye, dear. 

Sara—I promise. Good-bye, and we’ll see you tonight, father. 


Mr. Jaffrey must have passed Johnnie Coles in the hall, so 
quickly does the latter’s appearance follow on the former’s depar- 
ture. Johnnie Coles! Of all people! And at this particular time! 
The thought fills Sara with a wild sort of excitement that for the 
moment puzzles Johnnie. He is willing to share the spirit of this 
anniversary occasion, so long as Sara is sure Bill will not object, 
but he finds it a little difficult to understand just how it happens 
that Sara, a happily married woman, as she asserts, is preparing 
to celebrate with no husband present. Still Sara repeats that 
marriage is great and should be tried by all. 

Johnnie, too, has had news of Evie and Lyman Patterson. 
They are not, according to his informants, getting on so well. 
Somebody who saw them in Berlin was of the opinion that Evie 
looked quite unhappy. Johnnie will be interested to see Evie. 
Understanding how it is that Sara has actually asked Bill to stop 
and bring her back with him is not so easy. This is a new Sara 
drinking champagne with him. She seems, at the moment, he 
says, a little distrait. 


Sara—You never liked Bill, did you, Johnnie? 

JoHNNIE—Why, Sara! 

Sara—lI could tell from your letter. You didn’t want me to 
marry him, did you? 

Jounnre—Well, Sara—this is a little embarrassing, to say the 
least. 

Sara—Don’t be silly, Johnnie. We're awfully old friends. I 
loved your letter—it was the only one that was honest. 

JouNNrIE—I was a bit drunk, I imagine, when I wrote it. 

Sara—Backing out? 

Jounnre—No, I meant everything I said. 

Sara—It’s funny, the way things have happened, isn’t it? 
Here— (She starts to pour.) : 
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Jounnie—Hey, you'll get me frightfully stewed. How do you 
mean, funny? : 

Sara—Oh, I don’t know. I’m still awfully fond of you— 
Johnnie. I think I sort of got to depend on you and haven’t got 
over it yet. 

Jounnie—S’mutual, kid. (A pause.) Judas! 

SARA—What? 

Jounnie—Nothing. I'll tell you some day. 

Sara—Tell me now—give it to me as a wedding present. 

JoHNNIE—I gave you a wedding present. It cost $78. 

Sara—I wrote you a polite note. 

JoHNNIE—A very dull note. 

Sara—I know. But I didn’t know what the present had cost. 

JoHNNrz—It was the first dull note I’d ever had from you. I 
don’t think my letter deserved it. 

Sara—It didn’t. 

Jounnie—Listen, Sara. (He is interrupted by the sound of 
laughing outside the door. Enter Britt and Evi, arm in arm.) 

Sara—Well, well, enter Evie. (JoHNNIE and Sara rise. SARA 
and Evie kiss each other.) 

Brrt—Hurrah—the war’s over. 


They are all talking at once, now. The conventional and hur- 
ried queries and answers of a first meeting of friends after a 
separation of weeks. Out of the jumble of words Evie emerges 
smilingly and goes to the piano to play “Am I Blue?” 

Bill manages to get in a word of explanation with Sara. “Dear, 
please forgive me,” he says, as he kisses her. ‘I feel like a snake.” 

“It was all right,” Sara smiles back. “I had a lovely lunch 
with father—and a talk with Johnnie.” 

“Evie wanted to show me a shop—we bought you something.” 

“Father brought you something.” 

They are all drinking now. All except Evie. She continues to 
play “Am I Blue?” and now she is singing the chorus. Sara 
offers a toast: “To Evie and Lyman.” They drink that, and when 
no one goes on Sara offers another toast: ‘‘To Bill and that lucky 
girl, Sara.” 

“Lucky Bill, I say,” croons Evie. 

“Oh, Evie—how sweet!” murmurs Sara. 

Evie is singing and Sara is helping with the chorus. 


“Am I blue? 
Ain’t there tears in my eyes telling you? 
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Am I blue? 
You'd be, too, if each plan with your man done fell through. 
Am I blue?” 


Lyman Patterson breaks into the celebration, a little awk- 
wardly. He had expected Evie back at the hotel. Evie offers 
no explanation of why she was not there. 

Lyman is glad to take part in Sara’s and Bill’s celebration, or 
says he is. Marriage is fine, admits Lyman, though Evie has not 
been feeling particularly well. They are sailing Saturday on the 
Majestic. 

Bill has an idea. Why shouldn’t Lyman and Evie wait a couple 
of weeks longer? Then they could all go home together. That 
would be great! Evie thinks so, too. Even Sara agrees, but not 
with anything that might be mistaken for enthusiasm. Lyman 
agrees to see if he can arrange a change of bookings, and Evie 
kisses him sweetly as a reward for his interest. 

Now Johnnie Coles is at the piano, playing “I May Be Wrong.” 
Bill and Evie are dancing. Sara stands at the piano watching 
them as she sings the words of the song, with Johnnie and the 
others chiming in: 


Sara— “T may be wrong.” 

JoHNNiE—“She may be wrong.” 

Sara— “T think you’re wonderful!” 

JoHNNIE—“TI think you’re swell.” 

SaraA— “I may be wrong.” 

JouNnNiE—“She may be wrong.” 

Bui— “TI think you’re marvelous.” 

Evie— “TI think you're swell.” : 
SARA and 

Evie— “TT like your style, say, I think it’s marvelous; 


“T’m all wrong, so how can I tell— 
“All my shirts are unsightly—all my ties a crime. 
“You came along. I think you’re wonderful.” 


Bill and Evie are still dancing. Sara and Johnnie are at the 
piano. Lyman, a little bored, is looking on. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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ACT. cikt 


Back in the Crawfords’ dining room the following September, 
Johnnie Coles, evidently considerably perturbed, is pacing the 
floor. Johnnie and Liz Crawford are the first home from a danc- 
ing party. It is near morning and Liz has scrambled eggs for the 
expected crowd. 

The eggs are getting cold and Johnnie is getting nervous. Nor 
can Liz drag him out of his gloom. Nor Les Crawford, who is the 
next one in. Johnnie just refuses to be cheered. 

The dancing party has been a success so far as Liz is con- 
cerned, but she is free to confess that she doesn’t like the way 
Bill and Evie carried on. If she were Lyman Patterson she cer- 
tainly would do something about it. Liz is worried, too, on Sara’s 
account. Sara has put up with a good deal since she and Bill 
came home on the same boat with Lyman and Evie, and she is 
beginning to look pretty well sunk. 

When Sara arrives she is almost as gloomy as Johnnie Coles, 
and nothing in the line of Lester’s kidding, usually so effective in 
cheering Sara, is of any help to her. 

Now Evie and Bill have arrived, arm in arm and laughing 
happily. It has been a great party so far as they are concerned. 
Let Johnnie Coles spread gloom. Let Sara and Lyman sit out 
most of the dances if they will, Bill and Evie have had their good 
time in spite of all. Evie, for one, has never laughed so much in 
her life. In fact, she and Bill are in such rare form that she is 
sure they can even cheer Johnnie Coles, if they can find him. 
They go to the living room to try. 

“Who was that attractive couple?” asks Sara, as Bill and Evie 
disappear. 

“I’m sorry, Sara, I should have introduced you,” Les apolo- 
gizes. “I thought of course you knew each other. That was a 
Mr. William Truesdale, your husband, you know.” 


Sara—Oh, yes—my husband. 

Lres—A very attractive young man, too. Married to Liz Craw- 
ford’s sister, Sara. Very interesting girl—Sara. Plays the flute 
beautifully, they say. 

Sara (Rises.)—Don’t. (Evie is playing the piano in the 
living room.) 

Lrs—Don’t what? 

SARA—Les, why did I marry Bill? 
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Lrs—Now don’t talk that way. Wait till you’ve been married 
ten years. 

SARA (Crosses to table.)—Oh, my God—is this going to go on 
for ten years? 

Les (cheerfully)—Sure. Twenty. Thirty. 

SARA—NO, it’s not. 

Lres—Bill’s all right, kid. 

SARA—Les, I’m licked. 

Lrs—Sara. 

SaRA—No, but what can I do? 

Lres—For God’s sake, use your head, girl. Don’t be silly. 
Bill’s only human. 

Sars—That’s just it. Why should anyone human prefer me 
to Evie? 

Lrs—Sara—you’re talking like a perfect damn fool. 

SARA—I know it. 

Lres—Well, snap out of it. 

Sara—And Bill is to keep on with Evie? 

Lrs—-That doesn’t mean anything. 

SARA—N6O, it doesn’t mean anything. It doesn’t mean anything 
that I’m being constantly humiliated? That everywhere I go I 
find them together? That she shows him off to me as she did just 
now? That she brushes his hair and straightens his tie and keeps 
crooning her damn songs to him? The man I married? That 
doesn’t mean anything? 

Lrs—It’s just one of those affairs. 

Sara—An affair—I hate the word. Les, I don’t see why mar- 
riages have to end up in a series of affairs. Holding hands with 
somebody else’s husband. Tea at the Prince George. Why can’t 
marriage be clean? Why can’t two people love each other? 
Good God, Les—I love Bill. I'll give Bill everything I’ve got. 


When Bill comes back Sara tries a little desperately to talk with 
him; to tell him that she is unhappy, that his attitude toward her, 
and more particularly his attentions to Evie, have made her un- 
happy, and that she doesn’t want to go on being unhappy. 

Bill’s defense is that Sara is foolish; that her criticism of Evie 
is silly; that he is not happier with Evie than he is with her and 
that she is making much out of nothing. Even her tears are silly 
to Bill. There is nothing he can do but leave her to pull herself 
together. 

Sara has dried her eyes and regained some sort of command of 
herself when Johnnie Coles brings his troubles to her. Johnnie ~ 
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has been crying, too. He has come to realize the great mistake 
he made a year before when he went to Europe without Sara and 
left her to marry Bill. Now Johnnie would rectify that mistake. 
He knows now that he loves Sara. He knows that Bill does not 
love her. If he did he could not tfeat her as he does. Johnnie 
wants Sara to come away with him. He is on his knees, his head 
in her lap, pleading his great need of her when Sara stops him. 


Sara—Johnnie, dear, please get up. Please get up. I can’t 
bear to see you on your knees. Get up, Johnnie, dear. (He rises 
and she puts him into a chair.) Sit there. And promise me 
something. 

JOHNNIE—Sara! 

SaRa—Promise me you will never go on your knees to anyone 
again. People don’t understand. I understand. 

JoHNNIE—I love you so. 

Sara—I understand. I’ve just been on my knees. But people 
don’t want that. They don’t want that. 

JoHNNIE—I love you so. 

Sara—I know you do, dear. But love mustn’t make you beg. 
Oh, Johnnie, we’ve both been so wrong. I’ve just been begging 
for love, too. I didn’t realize how wrong that was until I saw 
you on your knees. We aren’t beggars, Johnnie. Forgive me if 
that hurts. I wouldn’t hurt you for the world. But you have 
made me see. 

JoHNNIE—But I belong to you, Sara. 

SarA—I don’t want you to, Johnnie. Please understand. I 
don’t want anyone to belong to me. I want you to belong to 
yourself, 

JoHNNIE—I don’t understand. I don’t understand. 

SarA—I know, Johnnie. But you will. That’s all I can say. 
That was all my father could say to me when I didn’t understand. 
Love is a compromise, he said—love is a compromise in which 
people sometimes lose grace. I understand now. I’ve lost grace, 
Johnnie. That must never happen to you, dear. You’re much 
too fine. 

JounnrE—But what’s to become of you, Sara? What’s to be- 
come of you? 

SARA—I don’t know, Johnnie. But I know I’m going to be all 
right. You’ve done something for me—I don’t quite understand 
yet—but I feel strangely free, as though I had wakened from a 
bad dream. I feel whole again. You’ve given me back some- 
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thing, dear. You’ve given me back something. I shall always 
remember you for that, and love you. 

JOHNNIE (Rises.)—Good-bye, Sara. 

SarA—Don’t feel sorry. You’re what counts. You, yourself— 
don’t need people—you’ve got yourself. 

JoHNNIE—I think I’d better go. 

SaRA—Good-bye, Johnnie—you dear, dear person. (She kisses 
him.) God bless you. 


There is elation in Sara’s voice when Liz finds her sitting alone 
a moment later. She sees her way clear now. She knows what 
to do. ‘She wants to see Bill right away. She wants to give him 
a message from her father. She wants— 


Liz—Sara, will you talk sense? 

SARA—Yes. Oh, Liz—haven’t I been too disgusting ? 

Liz—No. What have you done? 

Sara—What have I done? What have I done? I’ve groveled. 
Tve begged. I’ve felt sorry for myself. I’ve cried about myself. 

Liz—Oh, come on now, dear. 

Sara—But I have, Liz. I can see it all, now. 

Liz—What, what of it? 

SarA—What of it? Oh, Liz, everything of it. I’ve had no 
pride. I’ve had no courage. I’ve been humble. I’ve been meek. 
I’ve taken insults from people. I’ve let people walk over me. 
I’ve let Evie Patterson walk over me. Evie Patterson that—oh, 
I must see Bill. 

Liz—Now wait, dearie— 

SaRA—Wait? But for what? (LESTER enters.) 

Liz—Les, talk to Sara. 

Lrs—lI’d love to. How well you look this evening, Miss Fer- 
guson. 

SARA—It’s morning. 

Les—Why, so it is. 

SaRA—It’s morning. It’s a new day. That’s allegorical, 
isn’t it? 

Lres—It certainly is. 

SARA (Rises.)—Oh, Les. This is so wonderful. 

Les—What? 

SARA—It’s all come back to me. 

Lres—Well, that’s great. What’s come back to you? 

SARA—Everything. My sense for one thing. 
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Lres—You don’t mean to say it’s the old’ Sara? 

SarA—I think so. 

Les—Well, well—glad to see you back. We’ve certainly missed 
you. Have a nice trip? 

Sara—An awful trip. 

Liz—We got your post card. 

Les—Tell us all about it. 

Sara—Well, the first day out I fell in love with one of the 
sailors. (Bitu and Evie enter, laughing.) 

Birt—Say, where’s old man Johnnie? We miss him terribly in 
there. No gloom at all. Got to have gloom. First thing you 
know we’ll all be having a good time. 

EvreE—That would never do. 

Lres—You’re just in time. Sara’s telling about her trip. 

Evie (to Brrt)—Look at that tie. Come here. 

Brrt—No, don’t. 

Evie—Come here. (She fixes his tie.) 

Sara—Well, as I was saying, I fell in love with one of the 
sailors. Did I ever tell you about love, Les? 

Lrs—No. Tell us about love. 

SarA—Love is a wonderful thing. Love makes birds sing. Love 
makes the grass grow. Love is good for colds in the head, la 
grippe, neuralgia, headaches, constipation, that tired feeling— 

Bir~t—Sara, that isn’t funny— 

Sara—I’m being heckled! My friends, this brand of love has 
done wonders. I know of a little girl who took one bottle and it 
went right to her knees— 

Lrs—Look out, kid. 

Sara (Rises.)—Now, take a cheaper kind of love—our No. 4 
brand—for unfortunate young husbands. One swallow of this 
and they see their old girls again—two swallows and they forget 
their wives— 

Evre—Bill, I think that’s enough. 

Birt—Sara! 


Now Bill and Evie have walked out of the room arm in arm, 
leaving Sara staring after them a little triumphantly. It is a 
fairly cheap thing she has done, she admits, and she has no inten- 
tion of going noble on them, but there is something that she has 
to have out with Bill, and this is the time. 

“TI know what’s on your minds,” Sara tells them. “I know just 
what a divorce would mean to all of you. But marriage isn’t 
that important. Marriage isn’t more important than something 
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inside of me that’s been dying. Nothing is. Something’s hap- 
pened to me—that’s all I can say. I’m not going to be any 
what’s-her-name—the wife who walked out and slammed the door, 
I’m not going to walk out—at least, I don’t think Iam. I'll stick. 
This marriage is something I got myself into and I’d like to see 
it through—if Bill will give me a chance. But I’ve got to see it 
through on different terms.” 

Les is sure Sara is right, but he thinks perhaps this is not just 
the time— 

Bill is back and alone. He has come to have a serious talk 
with Sara. There are things, says Bill, that he does not expect 
his wife to do. And there are a lot more things, adds Sara, that 
a wife doesn’t expect her husband to do. 

Never again, says Bill, does he want to see Sara act as she had 
just acted before people. Her making fun of Evie may not have 
been so bad, but making fun of Bill, and of love, of their love— 
that hurt! Bill can’t understand Sara. One minute she is crying 
for love and the next minute she is making a joke about it. She 
must have been drunk. . 


SarA—Would you like to know what love has done to me, Bill? 
It has made me a small person. A weak and cowardly person. 

Bit~t—Sara! 

Sara—lI based my whole life on our marriage. I clung to it 
like a greedy child. I loved you. My one fear was losing you. 
I became resentful and bitter and churlish. I snarled at Evie. I 
cursed at you. And tonight I turned beggar. I begged you to 
love me. 

Birt—Sara, don’t say that. Don’t say that. 

SARA—But it’s true, Bill. I did beg for your love—I’ll never 
beg again. I’m not even sure that I want it. 

Birir—Sara, this is all new to me. I can’t make you out. I 
had no idea that I was really hurting you. I thought you were 
being unreasonable about things that didn’t count. And, believe 
me, Sara, they didn’t count. Nothing really matters to me except 
you. I’ve been a fool, Sara. I’ve been a fool. Maybe I’ve really 
lost you. I can’t believe it, but maybe I have. But, Sara—let’s 
try again. Let me try again. I love you, and your'e all that I 
love. Let me try again. 

SarA—I saw love tonight, Bill. I saw it for the first time and 
I know now that love is dependent, poignantly dependent. It 
needs so much from the loved one. It was the need I felt for 
you tonight when I went begging. 
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Brtt—Sara! ‘ ms 

Sara—The need has gone now, Bill. It’s strange that anything 
so overpowering could vanish so suddenly, but it has, Bill, it has. 
I’m alone again. But I’m not lonely, My love doesn’t need you 
any longer. 

Brrt—But I need you, Sara—for the first time, I need you. 
Perhaps it’s the first time I have really loved you, but I do love 
you, Sara, I do love you. Oh, let’s try again, Sara. Please, 
please try again. 

Sara—I think love can be grand, Bill, but I don’t want ours if 
it’s to be anything less than grand. I don’t want it. 

Bitt—But it can be grand. It will be grand. Let’s try, Sara, 
let’s try. 

Sara—All right, Bill. We'll try. 

Brrr—Sara! Sara! (They embrace. Evie enters.) 

EvreE—Oh! 

Biri (turning)—Excuse us, Evie. 

Evie—Why, certainly. (She exits.) 

Brrr—Exit, Evie. 

Sara—Enter Sara. 

Birt—They embrace. 


CURTAIN 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“The Green Pastures.” A fable play in eighteen scenes by Marc 
Connelly, adapted from the stories of Roark Bradford’s “OV 
Man Adam an’ His Chillun.” Copyright, 1929, by the 
author. Copyright and published, 1930, by Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., New York. 


As a collaborator with George S. Kaufman on “Dulcy,” “Mer- 
ton of the Movies” and “Beggar on Horseback,” Marc Connelly 
has made several previous appearances in these volumes. He is 
a Pennsylvanian, born in McKeesport in 1891. Had his educa- 
tion from the public schools and Trinity Hall, and became a news- 
paper reporter at the usual comparatively early age. Came to 
New York with the lyrics for a musical comedy and when the 
piece failed stayed on. Wrote “The Wisdom Tooth” by himself 
and “The Wild Man of Borneo” with Herman Mankiewicz. 

Roark Bradford was born in Lauderdale county, Tennessee, in 
1896. His schooling continued variously until the war, when he 
was assigned with a detachment of coast artillery to Panama. 
Starting overseas in November, 1918, they ended the war on him. 
He taught gunnery at Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 
College for a time and then went into newspaper work, first in 
Atlanta, then in New Orleans, where he became Sunday editor of 
the New Orleans Times Picayune. His success as a writer of short 
stories of Negro life has earned him comparison with DuBose 
Heyward and Joel Chandler Harris. His “Child of God” won 
the O. Henry Prize in 1927, and his “Ol’ Man Adam an’ His 
Chillun,” “This Side of Jordan” and “Ol’ King David and the 
Philistine Boys” are popular. 


“The Criminal Code.” A drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1929, by Horace Liveright, New York. 


Martin Flavin has the past season experienced his most active 
period as a playwright, and his most successful as well. In 1923 
he came quickly and promisingly to notice with the production of 
a play called “Children of the pee in New York. It was what 
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is frequently spoken of as a highbrow success. He was not suc- 
cessful in realizing his promise after that, though two of his plays, 
“Service for Two” and “Lady of the Rose” reached production. 
This year, however, he came early with “The Criminal Code,” 
followed a few weeks later with a splendid college play which 
failed of popular support called ‘‘Crossroads,” and later a comedy, 
“Broken Dishes,’ which had been tried out of New York as 
“Shucks.” The latter half of the year he spent profitably in 
Hollywood writing scenarios for the talking pictures. Mr. Flavin 
is a Californian, born in San Francisco in 1883. He was a busi- 
ness man in Chicago before he took to writing. 


“Berkeley Square.” A fantastic drama in three acts by John Bal- 

derston, suggested by a short story by Henry James entitled 

“A Sense of the Past.” Copyright, 1929, by the author. 

- Copyright and published, 1930, by the Macmillan Company, 
New York. 


John Balderston, who has a middle name, Lloyd, presented to 
him by his father, has devoted most of his working years to the 
newspapers. Born in Philadelphia, in 1889, after he was through 
with the public schools and had had two years at Columbia Uni- 
versity, he became New York correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Record. In 1915 he went to London as a free lance war corre- 
spondent, became associated with the McClure Syndicate and 
represented the United States Committee on Public Information 
over there during 1918-19. He was made the editor of the 
Outlook in London in 1920 and the chief London correspondent 
of the New York World in 1923. His writing for the stage, pre- 
vious to his contribution of ‘‘Berkeley Square,” was confined to 
“A Morality Play for the Leisure Classes.” He is also author of 
a war book, “The Genius of the Marne.” In writing “Berkeley 
Square” Mr. Balderston acknowledges the assistance of J. C. 
Squire of London. 


“Strictly Dishonorable.”” A comedy in three acts by Preston 


Sturges. Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1929, by Horace Liveright. 


Preston Sturges was born in Chicago but they took him to 
Europe as a boy and he lived there seven years. As a matter of 
record he was living in Riga, Latvia, which sounds terribly for- 
eign, when he was 14, and it was there that he wrote a song called 
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“Winky” that gained considerable family circulation. He came 
back to America in 1914 with a fixed intention of doing something 
about a theatre career. The war held him up for a time, he doing 
service as an aviator. When he got back to the theatre, he held 
several positions as a stage manager, working for the company 
that produced “(Edipus Rex” at the Century Theatre and later 
for Brock Pemberton when he produced “Goin’ Home” and “Hot- 
bed.” About this time Mr. Sturges wrote a comedy called “The 
Guinea Pig” and produced it himself, Many people liked it. 
Then he wrote “Strictly Dishonorable.” Mr. Pemberton and 
Antoinette Perry staged it and the play achieved the first out- 
standing success of the season. This having been attended to, 
Mr. Sturges got himself married and went back to Europe on a 
wedding tour. Song writing is still his avocation. Recently he 
has produced three bearing the titles “My Cradle of Dreams,” 
“After the Rain” and “Lonely.” 


“The First Mrs. Fraser.”” A comedy in three acts by St. John 
Ervine. Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1930, by the Macmillan Company, New York. 


St. John Greer Ervine became, in a way, an international critic 
of the drama when he spent the season of 1928-29 in America as 
the guest critic of the New York World. He has been devoted to 
the theatre for many years, both in Dublin, where he at one time 
directed the Abbey Players, and in London, where he served as 
dramatic critic at different times of the Labour Leader, the Daily 
Citizen, the Weekly Dispatch, the Morning Post and the Ob- 
server. He was with the Observer from 1919 to 1923, and re- 
turned to that berth following his seven months in New York. 
He was a lieutenant in the Royal Dublin Fusiliers during the 
war, being wounded in 1918 and invalided home. He has written 
many plays, several novels and two books on the theatre, “The 
Organized Theatre” and “How to Write a Play.” His plays best 
known in America are “John Ferguson,” which established the 
success of the Theatre Guild; “Jane Clegg,”’ which followed, the 
second season; “Mixed Marriage,” “Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary,” which David Belasco produced; “The Magnanimous 
Lover,” a short piece prominent in the repertory of the Abbey 
Players; and now the very successful ‘‘The First Mrs. Fraser.” 
With this last success Mr. Ervine has retired temporarily from 
dramatic criticism and is devoting himself to writing and lectur- 
ing. He was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1883. 
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“The Last Mile.” A tragedy in three acts by John Wexley. 
Copyright, 1929, under the title “All the World Wondered,” 
by the author. Copyright and published, 1930, by Samuel 
French, New York. “i 


To try to classify John Wexley as a writing man is to discover 
that if he belongs to any group it is that which includes the ad- 
venturers and the wanderers. He is another with Jack London, 
Jim Tully and Carl Sandburg. He has been many places and seen 
many things, and he will not be 28 years old for several months. 
He was born in New York. He went to school in New York, and 
helped his father in his trade as a roofer. On his own he has been 
many kinds of workmen, a waiter, a bellboy, a salesman, a floor- 
walker, a stoker, an actor. He has always had an interest in the 
theatre, because Maurice Schwartz of the Yiddish Art Theatre is 
his uncle on his mother’s side. He has played in Yiddish in his 
uncle’s company. He played briefly with Eva Le Gallienne’s 
Civic Repertory company, and when “The Last Mile” was pro- 
duced he was playing a small part in Leo Bulgakov’s revival of 
Gorky’s “At the Bottom.” In the old days of the Washington 
Square Players Wexley wrote three one-act plays for them, 
“Rules,” “Machine Gun” and “What Is Your Desire?” ‘Rules’ 
was a prison play. Wexley had long thought of extending it. His 
ambition to do so was whetted when he read Robert Blake’s ac- 
count of a day of execution in a death house printed in the Ameri- 
can Mercury. ‘This was a sketch in dialogue form called ‘“The 
Law Takes Its Toll.” When the Canon City prison mutiny fol- 
lowed, the play took form in the Wexley mind. He thought of it 
then as a drama that should be called “All the World Wondered,” 
after a line in Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Brigade.” Dur- 
ing the weeks of preparation Wexley visited and studied condi- 
tions in the Illinois state penitentiary at Joliet and New York’s 
“big house” up the river at Sing Sing. 


“June Moon.” A comedy in three acts by Ring W. Lardner and 
George S. Kaufman. Copyright, 1929, by the authors. 
Copyright and published, 1929, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 


Ring Lardner, having devoted his writing time to newspaper 
work, various syndicates, a series of short stories and numerous 
sketches, has not gone in seriously for playwriting until recently. 
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Last season he wrote a comedy which finally saw production 
under the title of “Elmer the Great,” and stood by during the 
preparation of “The Love Nest,” which Robert Emmet Sherwood 
made out of a Lardner story. He was born in Niles, Mich., in 
1885, graduated from the public schools and Armour Institute, 
Chicago, and took up newspaper work, first in South Bend, Ind., 
and later in Chicago. He worked on most of the Chicago papers, 
finishing with a considerable service on the Tribune, his last stay 
in the sporting department of that paper being for six years. He 
is the author of many volumes of short stories, including “The 
Young Immigrunts,” “You Know Me, Al,” “How to Write Short 
Stories,” is the father of four boys, and he lives in East Hamp- 
ton, L. I. 

George Kaufman is a familiar of these pages, having contributed 
to no less than five previous volumes of “The Best Plays.” With 
his inclusion as Mr. Lardner’s collaborator herein he will have 
been listed with this particular selection of best play writers six 
times out of the nine years that have passed since he made his 
début with Marc Connelly in the 1921-22 volume with “Dulcy.” 
His record, therefore, has been generously outlined in other vol- 
umes. He was born in Pittsburg in 1889, and has been in news- 
paper work since he was 20, starting as a contributor to the 
columns of the humorists and finishing as dramatic editor of the 
New York Times, a position he still holds. 


“Michael and Mary.” A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. Copyright and published, 
1930, by Chatto and Windus, London, 1930. 


Alan Alexander Milne has been placed in one previous volume 
of this theatrical history. ‘The Dover Road,” a comedy con- 
cerned with the would-be divorcees escaping from London to Paris, 
was included in the 1921-22 book. Mr. Milne began writing 
plays in 1918, with a piece called “Wurzel-Flummery.” In 
America he may be remembered for his “Belinda,” at one time in 
the repertory of Ethel Barrymore; ‘The Truth About Blayds,” 
which was almost a success the same year he wrote “The Dover 
Road”; his “Mr. Pim Passes By,” which is still in the repertory 
of the Theatre Guild; “The Perfect Alibi,” which achieved a sea- 
son’s run in New York, and “The Ivory Door,” which did nearly 
as well. Mr. Milne was graduated from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1903, was for many years editor of Punch and has 
written numerous novels. 
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“Death Takes a Holiday.” A fantastic drama in three acts by 
Walter Ferris, adapted from the Italian of Alberto Casella. 
Copyright, 1928, 1930, by Walter Ferris. Copyright and 
published, 1930, by Samuel French, New York and Lon- 
don. 


Walter Ferris is an educator whose avocation for several years 
has been playwriting. His best-known achievement, prior to. the 
production of “(Death Takes a Holiday,” was a drama called “The 
First Stone,” which Eva Le Gallienne included in the repertory of 
the Civic Theatre the season of 1927-28. This play was based 
on a short story by Mary Heaton Vorse, and had a Cape Cod 
setting. Born in Green Bay, Wis., in 1882, Mr. Ferris got his 
B.A. from Beloit College, 1905, a B.D. from Yale, 1909. He was 
an instructor in English at Yale from 1911 to 1917 and head- 
master of the Roxbury School from 1917 to 1924. He is married 
and lives in Cheshire, Conn. 

Alberto Casella was for five years in the war. There the idea 
for “Death Takes a Holiday,” known in its original Italian as 
“La Morte in Vacanza,” was born. First, he told Mme. Berta 
Cutti of the Society of Italian Authors, he wanted to write a play 
about a state of mind. It was while he was toying with this 
inspiration that his acceptance of Death as a human came to 
him. “Do you know,” he said to Mme. Cutti, “that divine im- 
mortal was a living reality to me in the trenches? Now in one 
form, now in another. Occasionally we felt His Highness was 
actually on a vacation when his handmaid, Illusion, had us fast 
in her clutches . . . think of it! ... many a time he wilfully 
overlooked a comrade . . . later coming back to escort someone 
else out of a tired, bleeding world. . . . He often seemed human 
to me.” When Casella had finished the play Mme. Cutti trans- 
lated it and submitted it first to John Barrymore. John liked it 
but could not play it. Norman-Bel Geddes had it for a time and 
contemplated a production. Then Lee Shubert, looking for seri- 
ous plays for his newly formed playgoers’ leagues in Chicago and 
Philadelphia, bought it and set Walter Ferris at work making the 
adaptation that was later successfully played. There were many 
adaptations before everybody was satisfied. 


“Rebound.” A comedy in three acts by Donald Ogden Stewart. 
Copyright, 1929, by the author. 
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Donald Ogden Stewart is the type of humorist and writer who 
gathers his material where he finds it, and if the fields he is occu- 
pying are not fertile he seeks those that are. Thus, as a traveler, 
after he had graduated from Yale with an A.B. in 1916, and 
served as seaman, quartermaster and chief quartermaster in the 
war, he capitalized his travels in “Mr, and Mrs. Haddock Abroad” 
and “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris.” Interested in amateur 
theatricals, he agreed to give his talent to the world as a profes- 
sional when Arthur Hopkins offered him a place in Philip Barry’s 
“Paris Bound.” From this experience he was inspired to try play- 
writing and produced “Rebound,” built around the personality of 
Hope Williams, a fellow player with him in the Hopkins com- 
pany. Mr. Stewart was born in Columbus, O., in 1894. His 
books include “A Parody Outline of History” and “Aunt Polly’s 
Story of Mankind.” He continued his adventures as an actor by 
playing a part in his own play, “Rebound.” 


~ 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1929—June 15, 1930 
(Plays marked with asterisk were still playing June 15, 1930) 


BORROWED LOVE 


(13 performances) 
A comedy in four acts by Bide Dudley. Produced by John 
Osborne Clemson at the Times Square Theatre, New York, June 
17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


RRabert) | Carroll remiernisicie.<is crate smreie cc's dite ote tlaisteia Jerome Collamore 
Rosie PekaAULOLe s.0c siala = wlorep sini, vies ici ome a4 Siena arn keratin Barry O’Neill 
POH CAnteriy. soe vies. o's ore he ae, 5le ee ee ue aw ee ex aes Richard Gordon 
Gtace Carter’ otisieie ston eines aiclelarsia’<Velawie ae sce gerd cise GIN Mary Fowler 


Act I.—Interior of a Box Office in a Chicago Theatre. Acts II, 
III and IV.—Living-Room Carter Home in North Chicago, Near the 
Lake Front. 


John Carter, suffering physically from an attack of flu, con- 
ceives the plan of interesting his wife, Grace, in another man. 
They select Tom Bradford, a theatrical manager, who is inter- 
ested in the adventure. Carter, however, finds that he cannot go 
as far as he liked and plans to make it possible for Mrs. Carter 
to divorce him and marry Bradford. Confessing the plan, he 
learns that Mrs. Carter and Bradford have never been more to 
each other than friends, that she still loves her husband, sick or 
well, and that a famous New York specialist hopes to make him 
well, 


HOT CHOCOLATES 


(219 performances) 


A colored revue by Andy Razaf, music by Thomas Waller and 
Harry Brooks. Produced at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
June 20, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 


Jazzlips Richardson Three Midnight Steppers 
Jimm.e Baskette Baby Cox 

Paul Bass Edith Wilson 

Paul Meers Thelma Meers 

Eddie Green Margaret Simms 

Billy Marey Louise Higgins 

Billy Higgins Madeline Belt 

Dick Campbell Dolly McCormick 


ubilee Singer 
Staged by Leonard Harper. <4 


KEEP IT CLEAN 


(16 performances) 
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A musical revue in thirty-eight scenes by Jimmy Duffy and 
Will Morrissey; music by Lester Lee, Jimmy Duffy, Harry 
Archer, Benny Ryan, James Hanley, Clarence Gaskill, Violinsky, 
Charles Tobias and Harry Converse. Produced by William Duffy 
and John Hickey, Jr., at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, June 


24, 1929. 
Principals engaged— 

Will Morrissey Midgie Miller 
Jimmy Duffy Edith Murray 
Ted Marcel Pauline Gaskins 
Jim Harkins Rosemary Ryder 
Jimmie O’Brien Mile. Amerique 
Douglas Stanbury Karol Kane 
Frank Farnam Helen Gleason 
Don Kennelly Mae Dailey 
Jimmie Carr’s orchestra Market Dancers 


Staged by Mr. Morrissey and Russell Markert. 


BAMBOOLA 


(34 performances) 


A colored musical comedy by D. Frank Marcus, music by Mr. 
Marcus and Bernard Maltin. Produced by Irving Cooper at the 


Royale Theatre, New York, June 26, 1929. 
Cast of characters— 
Ri OMenarae chaste 2 < ois) s:stahis sieiaiesea/enis txece 


BIiges LvOst.. sels e csv ese oa 
Sheila Nespit..s....ascscass 







MOH eee Bai 

Sia leh Shiels ele) a9 ea “ . ” ....-Oliver Foster 
ie The “Harmonizers Charles Lawrence 
...Claude Lawson 

Mercedes Gilbert 
..Monte Hawley 
...Hilda Perleno 
Damisommee LOSE ie chaele or steiela clesslere ve ore Sei al saya die hiaretete ane Percy Winters 
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gale diw.e wee amine a alewiere a diehas ONe 9 qcancle ela George Randol 
acre a4 eidisie tose 4 vei siz aise Wea cisisledieinls ois Isabell Washington 
Departy’ 4S herith xi 5. <(otetstcters «sinh cule + ole ee s\e/e's tints yor oun ee me Ray Giles 
Bim Cini tee isin delat > oat sige eral etree eats ins 5. ho (tao 1816 alin) John Mason 
DUSTY is c.cteta enlace e ate teks everett ose occ Mikacricre ws alsiare ie “Dusty” Fletcher 
Stage Doorman. aetdiule c--'va.clne balois Bains ove wine Sores aineree Ray Giles 
Pivét- Pedesteint tut date eae nile es dias 6 a itViete sare acs Stole saip emer Cora Merano 
Second "Redestvicaa. scat one se ou.c-s'e sie wieta mace one aeeraretese Ruth Krygar 
J.. Quentin Créechy ‘the Star caescccis Seicisis na tet ans ene Billy Andrews 
Myrtle Wyms, the Soubsette.). ...ccccscccsnccecvcvecue Billy Cortez 
Tom ‘Gin, “Phe.€lnet Camedian” . s.ssscnseceses eee Brevard Burnett 
“The (Sovig Bird: asic otto o's shaw. s o15u0/srm io tele eet oat ae es wet eto Revella Hughes 
Pam al SONTAG GS sr eraxeta vt a'xiats eusioyn aca pr ere euein sl slalaysecveia. cimalarere eis Cora Merano 
Chey Preacher aasa,<« ss cb ageatciie wala ceo ee miglere ale aes eee Ray Giles 
Staged by Sam Rose. ; 

Parts I and II.—In and Around the Frost Home in Savannah and 

the Jackson Theatre, New York. 

EARL CARROLL’S SKETCH BOOK 
(400 performances) 
A musical revue in forty-four scenes by Earl Carroll, music and 


lyrics by E. Y. Harburg and Jay Gorney. Produced by Mr. 
Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, July 1, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Will Mahoney Dorothy Britton 
William Demarest Dorothy Carroll 
Don Howard Patsy Kelly 
Coly Worth Gracie Worth 


George Givot Phelps Twins 


Three Sailors 


Omar 


Frances Joyce 
Grace Du Faye 


Staged by Mr. Carroll, Edgar MacGregor and Leroy Prinz. 


A musical 


on the novel by J. P. McEvoy, 


SHOW GIRL 


(111 performances) 


comedy revue by William Anthony McGuire, based 
music by George Gershwin, lyrics 


by Ira Gershwin and Gus Kahn. Produced by Mr. Ziegfeld at 


the Ziegfeld 


Theatre, New York, July 2, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 

Jimmie Durante Ruby Keeler 
oseph Macauley Barbara Newberry 
ddie Foy, Jr. Harriet Hoctor 

Frank McHugh Noel Francis 

Calvin Thomas 


Austin Fairman 
Lou Clayton 
Eddie Jackson 


Matthew 


Doris Carson 
Caryl Bergman 
Sadie Duff 

} Kathryn Hereford 
Smith Blaine Cordner 


Staged by Mr. Ziegfeld, Bobby Connelly and Albertina Rasch. 


‘ae 
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BEDFELLOWS 


(47 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Louise Carter. Produced by 
Bernard Levey for Lloyd Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf The- 
atre, New York, July 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Diss. Bashara Vests. os << ssa disi«.0%9 oie siclec ct ee +ees-..-Jane Marbury 
SRNR OSE Marc cfaveieskrn ass cloacae aes ane omen ons Betty Lee Carter 
PRSliss MC Opn wattle... seers. «0 kies sels 6 bbs hab a Rene Hal K. Dawson 
eis OU NEE LAE ek dees ea aN oe ahs cis SEL areas, ene Anne Bronaugh 
SUA sc ters se ade ee ethic a he etic a ee Helen O’Donnell 
Mannie: Gornwail bps tclsas mals s as oh Hadid bases eee Lee Smith 
ate NE ata OW resco ite arsi ojo aratagslsim u/s! eae s yaeagn TORE SE LE John Vosberg 

DDR CHS? at 8. Sas sit: «a masts eis eiees «See I see, Robert Lowing 
rr ana ssc ala ad Geoffrey Bryant 
ROH iye SIMI ec he rate t etc eee ee eee William Gunthy 





Acts I, II and III.—Cornwall Living Room. 
Staged by Bernard W. Suss. 


BROADWAY NIGHTS : 


(40 performances) 


A musical revue in twenty-four scenes with music by Sam 
Timberg, Lee, David and Maurice Rubens, lyrics by M. Jaffe. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, 
New York, July 15, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Dr. Rockwell Odette Myrtil 


Frank Gaby Laura Lee 
Harry Conley Peggy Cornell 
Joe Phillips Rita Owen 
Harry Stockwell Ruth Gormly 
Sam Raynor Vivian Hunter 
George Dobbs Lillian Lane 
Hoyt Meredith Margaret Merle 
George Schiller Jeanne Walton 
Eddie Shubert Mary Manson 
Archie Foulke Hale Girls 

' King, King and King Foster Girls 


. Staged by Busby Berkeley and Stanley Logan. 


FREDDY 


(63 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by C. Stafford Dickens. Produced by 
Murray Phillips at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, July 16, 


1929. 
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Cast of characters— . 

nre.0 8G Oe Beck sae Te aI aT aye ereee eee C. Stafford Dickens 
eee ee eas 6: diape dialatae owl pivigin oom olga a ae Lawrence H. Cecil 
Jatie Gomimery ...<..00sbane ear ieee ae Uber esate ae eon Beatrice Terry 
Ered y: chia tl’: ni o/scls'e ls = greracetece eve eva et ee Pe ee atdeia genet Raymond Walburn 
Andrew. FOOmley as cicscinsssue eat cee eee aie Hubert Druce 
PIONS Fi ses ab alon sls Tae R aici MEW oth kee mee dee Cecilia Radclyffe 
Queenie sMellish 5. 4.;: 5501028 5 nae edeee dee eee Vera Neilson 


Acts I and III.—The Gommerys’ House in the Country. Surrey. 
Act II.—Queenie Mellish’s Apartment in Town. 
Staged by C. Stafford Dickens. 


George and Jane Gommery, married, fall out of love with each 
other and in love with somebody else. George takes up with 
Queenie Mellish, actress, or tries to. Jane fastens on Freddy 
Hall, who doesn’t want at all to be loved by her. To get him- 
self out, Freddy claims Queenie is his mistress, which causes some 
confusion. After a while George and Jane resume and Freddy 
and Queenie are threatened with an affair of their own. 


NOW-A-DAYS 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Arthur F. Brash. Produced by Wil- 
liam A. Brady at the Forrest Theatre, New York, August 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





oe WWE Beare Scie, Sts ask iain al cia axe crete fe gata ee ee Peggy Shannon 
aulam Newhall. oe abs ciais c'eeteshevala yoo Gide act Meee Mayo Methot 
Barbara Herford.. elon sane dn slpoima me meee Irene Blair 
Maa Lr cite io etetecs. = arce sisi b ste StNAS ROL oe .-A. O. Huhan 
SOLO RE Maa Bae oe ace! Sialcnera: a sschiat orci ctv a.com Oa ya et Jack Boehn 
BOVGUEBULEY RISES wiels diaere Haier eae ieee ree Melvyn Douglas 
GeorgesGhathelant..|. .ciie cet os eee eee Walter. Smith 
MESA SHOT MME Ns iciciasinis asic os iavivereanalerora ie oe ene oe Beverly Sitgreaves 
As OPEN RED Mei gh o)cis aisles ph. ce Nee NRC REE ae ee Edward Pawley 
Mirsantin tonic ncs c.o0.s > ovens enone ames ees Duncan Penwarden 


Acts I and III.—Living Room in the Home of the Herfords, Act 
II.—At Mrs. Fisher’s. 
Staged by Jessie Bonstelle. 


Jean Wing is a flapper, Barbara Herford a nice girl and Paula 
Newhall hard-boiled and ruthless. Discussing men Barbara ad- 
mits her love of Boyd Butler, a hero sober, a bad boy drunk. 
Paula wagers $50 she can get Boyd for her own. To win, Paula 
twits Boyd into drinking, takes him to a questionable boarding 
house where he gets into a fight with a bootlegger. During the 
fight Paula strikes the bootlegger with a bottle, killing him, and 
runs away. Barbara gets Boyd away, but he is dug out by a 
detective and is about to be arrested when Paula reappears, con- 
fesses and kills herself. 
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*IT’S A WISE CHILD 
(356 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence E. Johnson. Produced by 
David Belasco at the Belasco Theatre, New York, August 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Mires Stanton’, tae cess stl feces tiscssc ccd seeeew youn Helen Lowell 
PARE SEPSNDA Were 05 2.0 qarsteie ein cco duc cle slaa-ene Gaon ares Olga Krolow 
pe RR eater eleralavets te tite inl eee Bera Aasiclerme Aeiaeraish Weis Leila Bennett 
SMR RED LOR e Minn sehen ci Masini aise nai abies casos seicalk George Walcott 
Roser Balawines. po. 7h cave Goes meee ie eee etme Humphrey Bogart 
pe PS BEE EULA EMSS Tova iain aisnnc(ataieie alk iere cen casters thats Seto oon re Mildred McCoy 
REINORS, TEE VONS <5) Si orais's ’a, ny, thoes wo afa.s asal-ae oe eyeiees Aaiatosres Minor Watson 
G. A. Appleby. Harlan Briggs 
MONS NR forte a 5, cieiarst en aero e te OR ERC IR sss leis ae Sidney Toler 
elec EAD Meats gies ibis actos @ 6 Sire Ries vivre elo cohesive, arg % oles, ork Porter Hall 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room in the Stanton Home. 
Staged by David Belasco. 


Joyce Stanton, engaged to the middle-aged banker, G. A. Ap- 
pleby, fancies herself in love with the younger and hahdsomer 
Roger Baldwin. Having been told that no man would think of 
marrying a girl who has borne a child by another lover, Joyce 
boldly tells G. A. that she is about to become a mother. The 
banker promptly releases himself from his engagement, but so, in 
a way, does Roger Baldwin, too. Then Joyce discovers her true 
love is and always has been the family lawyer, James Stevens. 


JERRY-FOR-SHORT 


(64 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Produced by 
Eugene Productions, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
August 12, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


RES Ottyion Eat WE eyelayensaru Wis a} etal viwiapels(e'e\sis)2) 9v6/618v6,e1pvere/eieiars a: Lorna Carroll 
IAGO ph GICIIISS sreleis «to vevale!e\c.e1= Wlelolel sss icls\e!ele ciaie.orare ole Cameron Mathews 
Ho inte Eda E Well stor cs iw cvaretosivelelamtele owdlely' <,o/ets-clere:aletes slides Fiske O’Hara 
Gearaliine tenlinsr ae piiciccteteaae ae caideit dn acid ee via.e «ae Patricia Quinn 
ROUGE ME AMMETS «c/a cielsiatsto.s/eln olefesieielaisl=’*ieicie sv ioials) 6 sve/s;s .--Joseph_ Fay 
Meret yecte MATIICLS 6 510 ea telejeus a /aslale eisveual cle els ins a.s8\9' 6 Marie Louise Dana 
Greil ocptsiines «s/h cols > Giels aya ctetere aioe oyii=, aleivie wlerets) «ole John Brewster 
ENA sa Waa ate ratcearche wi « casa aokel sch BY ovina site raics’ /916 ls) 010, 6° (60107 Dorothy Greene 
PPS lsTS een ole oi arare ave etetAi Nelo sete al araiNane stellate cePal a. deliievael cranes Harold Bolton 
UNE Give lod VEE S's otaus bis lei ciovatn ot ahcletoiai eheic\t/dla olaeiig)s iss rris\(e1uc Don Costello 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of John Hartwell’s Home in 
Westchester. 


Staged by William A. Grew. 
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The Hartwells, newly rich, are in Westchester County, New 
York, trying to buy their niece, Betty, in love with the high-toned 
Robert Manners, a place in society... They acquire the Jenkinses, 
father and daughter, as butler and social secretary. Westchester 
society snubs them until word comes from England that Jenkins 
has come into a title. Then society flocks to the Hartwells and 
Mrs. Manners tries to hasten the marriage of Betty and Robert. 
Word that the title story was a mistake breaks everything off. 
Mrs. Manners finally accepts Betty for herself alone. 


MURRAY ANDERSON’S ALMANAC 


(69 performances) 


Revue in twenty-eight scenes, book by Noel Coward, Rube 
Goldberg, Ronald Jeans, Paul Gerard Smith, Harry Ruskin, 
John McGowan, Peter Arno and Wynn; music by Milton Agar 
and Henry Sullivan; lyrics by Jack Yellen. Produced by Al- 
manack Theatrical Corporation at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
August 14, 1929. 


Principals engaged— 


Jimmie Savo Trixie Friganza 
Roy Atwell Eleanor Shaler 
Fred Keating Helen Thompson 
Jack Powell Stella Power 


William Griffith 
George Christie 
Warren Lassiter 
Franc Lassiter 
Charles Barnes 


Billie Gerber 
leanor Terry 
Frances Mann 
Norma Maxine 
Rita Glynde 


Roy Rice Anita 
Frederick Carpenter Henrietta 
Reeder Boss Helen Royal 


Charles Royal Mary Werner 
= ed by John Murray Anderson, William Holbrook and Harry 
uskin, 


DINNER IS SERVED 


(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Alan Mowbray. Produced by 
Miller and Powell at the Cort Theatre, New York, August 15, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Flossie. . s<increnetinghl ons: naech fe cagen tte nea Gaby Fay 
Mary-) Bishop yn. mseuupeatcciscio. crc ct: See Beatrice Hendricks 
John Barron. . 3. Sacssumecss site oss Gan Edward Emery 


a 
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Billy Bishop vss cue Bee Bentley 


Acts I, II and III.—In Billy Bishop’ i 
eecer ie ane Theo. ily Bishop’s House in the Country, 


Mary _Bishop is disappointed because her husband, Billy 
Bishop, 1s not more ardent as a lover. She thinks to excite his 
interest in his home work by diverting his attention to Flossie, 
the maid. As it turns out Billy, weighing the wisdom of Jack 
Hamilton, surprises Mary with his ardor and Flossie takes up 
temporarily with Edward Emery, Mary’s father. 


GETTING EVEN 


(5 performances) 


A comedy in thirty-four episodes by Nathaniel Wilson. Pro- 
duced by the author at the Biltmore T heatre, New York, August 
19, 1929. 


* 


Cast of characters— 


Veronica Mathilda McConnell...............ccc06 Georgia Clarke 
Eyer CUT Sines cranial weiain s yaas carte Sate nleaieaubeen Louise Kirtland 
CERO RCA eo, Grail oy or0!s ainle i aie ae oeg ease TL James T. Ford 
WWE aii Veolere wists, bcs etarane ein shee ol ater Ee Rae dah Lydia Wilmore 
Mise Mie aide i( Diarabi) ojo cha. b.ays'ctelera Doc, ow seve: cai Gad ch Lalive Brownell 
Mire) Remote ( DHeresa), on. ton. c ce cece ee Grace M. Murray 
WISH AP. elas -eabuicehe 1 CERO OnE . hose ioe Dorothy Guthern 
PR CMM seers ciel aie eee ANS otis) SPSS diciaie aus wietcvaiheSs 200 Patrick Glasgow 
VERE Me WU Sate state onntcs'd otal eiejoivie rs isle iad icles oaniob ae tein Arthur Harless 
Mime OFT SGOT cre Nelercleverelayy ovate siotereraina's stds adie Qoidwie on Eugene Kane 
Mirey RONMDSEOR sawials vide oie Ete Pe OD ia devs )< ola mecdet -.Ann Jordan 
PERE eta vaidelsce eres eres cee oe eee os kee k Percy Kilbride 
WRe yeni HSE OES 0 oreo ape. cyes-a)éraisveia.e gee slaiciapew«. idloee'e 6 cada Lon Carter 
CaeliRemick” jaa jsa.cs se ter ae tle Ree tide ot Cocks fe. cisieiei0 010 Ward Soladar 
iydes Remicles ctaeitcaie/cisic oeyels leis oleiediale 6naals dieis e\dvers Stanley Whitman 
Eine Md eR ery itt cp ctete = Woh: s adueieeisif'a sista orsuasio’s Norman Stewart 
Ay ORTHOIU EIT) here Siete e calcite socks bstncnieie Edmund MacDonald 
Mom K OSteMOns wiked.s, te eitem.« te betn «teehee ste bs. cfsvoidosion Eddie Mann 
em INGTE SEV vale aia er erate tale iNarate| ee\aiéiarsiesia eit overersve's oo stars Roberta Bellininger 
MEPL OI. elofal stele vi arsy caso) 6) i laa 0).¥ay'0\ur aisvmc) tleselavaravei orca Donald Thompson 
BENS C Let tal par et fete Palla is tole o\aiebdl 4 Tu din/e) ala) o\citi 3eytrei als, o/e-a(iaro wyeuehs Robert Vose 
Hedi Geet La  OMmEE: OLMOEM wis or cra e/arno'e)a a «0101 <sars 01 Sieis) e1ecc) cfs ae Oe Roger Bacon 


Scenes in and About the McConnell Home, New Rochelle, the 
Hotchkiss Home, the Johnston Home and Camp and a Hospital. 
Staged by Mr, Wilson. 


Veronica McConnell, following the death of her mother, tries 
to make her own living. In pictures her honor is threatened. As 
a maid of all work she is employed by the Johnstons, disciples of 
a higher spiritual life. When Mrs. Johnston finally dies, Mr. 
Johnston wants to marry Veronica, but she is already married 
and dies in a hospital as a result of an abortion, convinced no 
good can come of a person’s trying to get even with the world. 
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A NOBLE ROGUE 
(9 performances) | 


An operetta by Kenyon Scott. Produced at the Gansevoort 
Theatre, New York, August 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 













Jules be “Blaney. <r aaa ds nisin Wags cs 4o aatele reiecicie s Rane tare R. A. Rose 
Celeste Beaurégard.o: 1 2c. Boe ba Gae ot wee eee ee ein Cecil Carol 
Colonels Mualfotd ss: cag steaasouaiisn sninensessenaneoe Frank Howson 
Wenorita) Velasduess.i0' sc vauingeaten eo ste este eae etat Melba Marcelle 
GP ARB O Os aio tetas ole sistald ols. ately aia acters etches abe cee Esteban Cerdan 
Madame (Le: Blanes: tae sich aehis Oe eek oe ice wok Nanette Flack 
Major. Viller€s.cccrc tested eee ts oan ea aaae Robert Hobbs 
Cantaia Lockyer ins semen s wigs age aie mom eied a eents Gordon Richards 
Virginia (Mulford . <<. <baeiikicas seh a eee eke 5 cle Marguerite Zender 
I Valing’. sswmcienales ap aa asint sae x co aie hee eee ie eee Helen Heed 
EAM WALAI Ee ate 5 eG, sia bear e stearate Geers ae eee nee Robert Rhodes 
Captain’ Dominique Yous <sck asckionteawie nestles he William Balfour 
Captain. O7 Shaigiinessy. «0. oescaccactteen tone eeee tee Alfred Heather 
PIDHORSE. Cis aieie «icles saatiemers's Sales win wate cae ae Jimmie Carr 
MIRAI OI ur Ante cies -yolevs'o sian nisleiniorsc 6 ee amioiaaie & ee ee Andre Borice 
Rinasiis.. ..Marie La Verni 
Louise ..-Irma Friend 


; nies .. Barry Devine 
Rancher: ccceivss.ciyoistoie sie stlbrane ave. Wrecel ctaie) oiciecsrodny Se ES Lionel Sainer 
Act I.—Patio of the Café Mespero, New Orleans. Act I1.—Camp 
of Jean Lafitte. 
Staged by the author. 





The romance of Virginia Mulford, daughter of the Old South, 
and Jean Lafitte, romantic buccaneer, during the War of 1812. 
Jean wins. 


GAMBLING 
(152 performances) 


A drama in four acts by George M. Cohan. Produced by the 
author at the Fulton Theatre, New York, August 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


SheridagMen atasscure wins Java e eee See. aoe Harry Lillford 
Connelly te rot teate eter oie a tN SRE cI Harold Healy 
Draper sine wr siertietelere oe ols: oyo.s w ofelaveisitvesceis a Doe ee George M. Cohan 
Breelockwarnancarimosies osicle cs estore tne etre is Robert Middlemass 
ISG WAB sicieiatecataie atstoetemaalentst = <i5 ate sn sis roudeol net nate tla nee ei Dan Carey 
Carlyle’, of ier snistetmetiete tance eine cee Ren Cte he alee ee Neil Stone 
Dorothys, se uss seen ee «sacs uaaw cee eee Isabel Baring 
Braddockts scans eereinste os 6 ae Son nae eects Douglas MacPherson 
MaZie «tits sebets ere roOneG Le «takes. startet pt Aer eee a Mary Philips 
Brennan Divis (ote rises seinen iatnlag's: @ 015i wis: age tes ¥ shearer ieieiete erent Charles Johnson 
Marlies scale act. ances « SR ee. ore Kathleen Niday 
Gaylotccsd abe aioe: + cntacuy eyecare Theodore Newton 
Mastin oa tinct cae eared see Plat ns ae Sa oe Ernest Fox 
Masons.o. Shr Sees Saete «ait « ke igotrars cae hes AS --».Mark Sullivan 
Bud dyiserac ss cs cnc canter oh acini eee ee William Gillard 


Maid Fcc iscak 25 pet omar ee leche a Ek oe ee ae ++.+..-Mary Fox 


ms 
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Gam talaitanacre & cinveractreicla amie aren dio cin, caters otek cee kick Jack Williams 
HSROQWIES hoe oicicis ace cee ele Sim's a erwlatelaveteret ctatete ale c.c ete Lieit ine Jack Leslie 

LE SO aly uhied s bMS 5 a) wera ne Sista’ es cade Cenk made OGL e Uta cee Duke Keeley 
sten dant eo aes. cae ofa abl aiecaralece cian crassa ite tats CRG rele Joseph Halsey 
Messen peer nt am catiees cot. CARN OEL cRieu Uerdne ne ns Irving Jackson 
Marquee samilaca. nosiice <tdiat ca aco erkinawnGk cae & Lydia MacMillan 
Chief MasGnier cis aiulein WRTOE Ata ae aera a GIO plea ce wt cree G Edward F. Nannary 
Mi Eas Walvenmmis ste dt OSM cs Bick a dkice nk Here ioee « Jane Thomas 


Act I.—Al Draper’s New York Home. Act II.—Dorothy’s and 
Mazie’s Apartment. Act II1].—Draper’s Gambling House. Act. IV.— 
Knowles’ Office. 

Staged by Sam Forrest. 


Al Draper, gambler, has a letter from his adopted daughter that 
she has sailed suddenly from Europe; that she is accompanied 
by a young man named Braddock and that they are temporarily 
in hiding. Before Draper can learn more, the police report the 
discovery of the dead body of the girl in an obscure hotel. She 
has been killed, apparently, by a blow in the face. In an effort 
to track down the murderer after the police fail, Draper makes 
friends with two women friends of Braddock’s, Mazie and 
Dorothy. Just as he hopes to fasten the crime on some one 
known to them, Braddock confesses. 


* 


SOLDIERS AND WOMEN 


(64 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Paul Hervey Fox and George Tilton. 
Produced by Lew Cantor at the Ritz Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


TCR NRE Wet canis suman ool diol) Se/o1 alate tay a14, ole /P. a16. Pc! S10 (6, 10,608 eg tnercsiae, [Oe 

: arat iri 
HOM EA GALS celerclsle civ siciniecicunaitic. ee siewisg sue Sac nee fs Beal DacSilen 
antsy CHVCrBEANCH sc olsisiciorr'els slejsiele aisle cre eine eye's sisles Derek Glynne 
aprons Wilkes cAttiOld cic ok visisis ieielert Groreleiselee bata bie ove Leonard Mudie 
UL TEOLHS MASOL s TREYHOMAS. o\cieie a s,0,0/51< 004 0i@,breleus sieve, o:ois Clifford Walker 
lenarich) NAGE saitiielsicist stare nve cies sic inet ccalele won eae Edward Fielding 
Colonel john. Ritehse 29s feu joa at less stale eleieleicldiars o.o0.3. Montague Shaw 
Mieutenaikt Dionadldsoriece pecs cece siccsc ce cele oes G. P. Huntley, Jr. 
Wtretina TRGOHGSS, sete teie-lswiele terse alow situs oleeulae com's oer’ Violet Heming 
Tele AGHOIGs. sys:aie olay eteialetors enetenels) oe Meher alba, oles e-nie. 010.0 Verree Teasdale 
a Getberict bm WUAGORE arn ete aici oveislel aisle ei’eisves4;<usvpcaieroye,0v8 Reginald Sheffield 
ERECO Pet ML SleH amt ys cine micievssleiwieic ee sie sla ele! w's Robert Bunce Williams 
PRROOPE MV W ANSON ara ssyaals on resale pape verote w 8 eikeceieia pl alarpio eveier.sie, Basil Hanbury 
ENYA Cae cidin nai afereaiere ees Gators ciateleveve ste, orders eine ee dace siete weie Ruth Rickaby 


General Sir Charles Conant, K.C.B., K.C.S.I.. D.S.O....A. E. Anson 
Acts J, II and III.—In an Obscure Military Outpost in Baluchi- 
stan, Northern India. 
Staged by Joseph H. Graham. 


Brenda, wife of Col. John Ritchie, bored by the monotony of 
her life at the British military post in Baluchistan, achieves a 
passion for the handsome young Captain Clive Branch. Repulsed 
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by Branch, who admits his love for the wife of Captain Arnold, 
Brenda seeks revenge by shooting Branch. In the dark she kills 
Arnold instead. Circumstances point to the probable guilt of 
Branch and Brenda gloats over his plight until she is herself un- 
covered as the murderess by the astute General Sir Charles 
Conant. 


GREAT SCOTT 
(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Howard E. Kock. Produced by 
L. A. Safian at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MollvinSeatts soak 3.5.ci cts ce ahs serene Ke eee oR Ethel Strickland 
Aemate ‘SH PSOMS S50 code oehok hes cee aoe ee ae Mary Roth 
poke SGOEESS sats aicve-s sts es > apeepee ae ae tara ee Walter Horton 

MPS COM as ayeiie a a cie ioe eee eee cee hee eee Millard F. Mitchell 
DelanceyeScatts :.siaasece a odeade cen oka tes anos ee Ray Harper 
ARCH AVAPRO crclerae: docsi< oie sretsha stacd ala Samia Cael nesses Adele Ronson 
Jc i Watsons caeedonss 3 ate ae as ss Shae eer. ee Dean Raymond 


Acts I and III.—Kitchen of the Scott Home. Act II.—Outer Of- 
fice of the Watson Can Company. 
Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Delancey Scott, given a college education by his hard-working 
father, returns from his graduation full of theories and book 
learning. Neither his father nor his dumb brother Lem think 
much of his knowledge, but his mother is his friend. Delancey 
goes to work in the mill with his father and brother, stirs the men 
to strike, wins the hand of the daughter of the mill owner and 
finally works things out fine for everybody, thanks to his educa- 
tion. 


SWEET ADELINE 
(234. performances) 


A musical comedy in fifteen scenes by Oscar Hammerstein, 2d, 
music by Jerome Kern. Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at 
Hammerstein’s Theatre, New York, September 3, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Sergeant Malone. sat uleia cs sc scc uterine Thomas Chadwick 
Atigitst S592 os eee atts eh Ee ee George Raymond 
Dat. eas Ria Bae oie aeta =< Dieket fyvihategs a's ava. ret clvehe ak yoiaate nea Violet Carlson 
Bimil “Schmidt iicee seule «Mere ee een ee Robert Fischer 
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DTS Seales sateaPas ote I Resaleraailele, eleva spare, oraoake ots MOT arcane Helen Morgan 
Neliewncetanetr cate sciie caamec cent eect ae Caryl Bergman 
AE AANAR aL oy cava as Na “ais fare ronerarctabulw intr ev arat’eia/S Meh ahead craters Irene Franklin 
Dark sWar Ghia teaadedeaceceacasee coaaneas Robert Emmett Keane 
BROOMS RAREIEMA SE Sate'lcrclot aan oiorrond.crc'on dar cheletctal hneterc Max Hoffmann, Jr. 
PU MORMMENA Tas ais Foo MORAL ROAAS AA was eektbeesa Charles Butterworth 
MUSE ote oO RR ha SRSA ERMA lsh oka ORR Jack Gray 
WTOP cite eatin oe F&C ile ba Avo Kies Silane Woh es a kmisae b Kes x Tom Thompson 
MONEE a oeta te NSS Aare eae Soe anced Rata eRe Martin Shepard 

RRS as Tale Metevetertse tats ies eras alee GlGrarcis als asMune WIRE RI bie Sih eS % wie LEE us 
WEP Eero ee MOOS aaa oa eA Aao he maccsaccadades duce cance: Will 
POMC Map ndssckshcce nas siie asec ewes soer cess: Robert Chisholm 
RNCRERE MRO LANG G a afalala Va u?o's ualuhatate ais! c\aiaherate) otu(ataboretolectaretacvlacs Harry Vokes 
POC teeearel alas e Mera Gtc has las nia lelarets vis cabins Sloccttleter Sees cwicts Wally Crisham 
NRE GPCL LE is cn ces cise beds CAR Gh ORK SCRA John Seymour 
MMe SMA fos Sack.c se ck e chk Ss erotik hace bene em ae Len Mence 
Petes Oster asia aaa Je ass sos a5 Sas Av Rea deasensd George Djimos 
Miaenies OF TNowriken os eas Jes hued Oc e acie oleahinc thie cesses Helen Ault 
PERG AE BGAN OREGE 6 s:ors ioe) Se «bv aloverevdrcreraerares sin doeramiedvor William Shepard 
PESO Aieieix, ais estas sabes uaee, wdivs autem ciuotna aes Behe Martin Shepard 
Men tacta c afeta reed chore arcttie. ot Mr ti OEE Se ee Borrah Levinson 
MOSER ILENE ce a nh rarinn cine om p's 3% SVS Slope axero. cee aialansaecon Jerry Jarnegan 
MORNE ESIOORS © ok s/uc HAS wreliete S bins bre ofl rcveysiect ster nareee Jackson Fairchild 
Re BEGET oreye Rade cle ort telosysiersl oh snahs: Aerdadl « sree WA oo emanate o Ben Wells 
eae RO ESNG Stee yal aah me oae afte sav ae a'e Misia ew hicraine ees Creice ene Tom Rider 
GU OEE. ects. a clad «sce bei e Bane Saat doe aides Ba Harry Esmond 
1S SS eS ee eee te nee George Magis 
PUY CHORDEOIM i forse sfe's ete stcide © winiersie the oe aisle Ae so Tn Dae Jim Thornton 
Pie Cee Vian WGP ein CEE T S . a.4 craters ovat wat ores cat ae Sally Bates 
ifelinerdbbann sole clec.c cra vie raveransis' oes ceca ae ele muerne rae ee Ste Peter Bender 
George Smith’s Girl Band....... Frances Flanigan, Polly Fisher; Jo- 


sephine Rice, Mabel Thilbault, Gertrude Clave, Laura Mutch 
Act I—Scene 1—Schmidt’s Beer Garden, Hoboken, 1898. 2—A 
Hospital Tent Near San Juan Hill, Cuba. 3—Kitchen Entrance to 
the Schmidt Home. 4—Under the Stage of the Olympia Burlesque 
Theatre, the Bowery. 5—Stage and Auditorium. Act If.—Scene 1— 
Corridor in Front of Parterre Boxes, a Broadway Theatre. 2—Mc- 
Gowan’s Pass Tavern. 3—Summer. (a) A Horse Car. (b) A Han- 
som. 4—Hoffman House Bar. 5—Jim’s Sloop. 6—Madison Square 
Garden. 7—The Stage of Madison Square Garden Roof. 8—On 
Fort George Hill. 9—Alongside the Lucania. 10—A Broadway 
Theatre. 
Staged by Reginald Hammerstein and Danny Dare. 


Addie, daughter of Emil Schmidt, who runs a beer garden in 
Hoboken, is a great favorite of the customers because of her talent 
for singing songs that cause them to cry in their beer. Addie 
loves Tom Martin of the steamship St. Paul, but when Tom joins 
the navy for the Spanish-American War it is Nellie Schmidt he 
favors. Addie takes to the stage, is a hit and finally makes 
Broadway. Later she discovers she loves James Day, who backs 
her show. 


THE COMMODORE MARRIES 


(40 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Kate Parsons, suggested by Smol- 
lett’s ‘Peregrine Pickle.” Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 4, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— , m8 
EE AWCOCHI cio orate less oe «lab. 9 5-4 Digisteup ite ROT eae ee Harry A. Huguenot 
May MD avisratitah arsine Anta odo eiwe tn dude eae an cate Seifert C. Pyle 
AS Mia PDO NC IEEE Sia sv wry sors bon » ome ie oe I Oe ack Byrne 
Wratibraentits aamumdekcwe tne age came cles mia aig 5. eae cin sale det eslie Hunt 
Ma Sttlaichwaysta~ Source totus tee toe ee ore ee ee Charles D. Brown 
COGHIEL HE. conti aa eatin sae cled oe cic daaeatiotta aaa aaa K. Nambu 
Commodore runing. «sails ov an.craaies Here e nhs cole Walter Huston 
ANGE ss oes py sisi a seeps ban ave Mone roe nid Eva Williams 
erry Lele te ia aya avase slat jas aca ote omelet Pee Joseph A. Donohue 
DEA ME ACI Cx vite cdls aids: «bq gree tied ie o'e wen Saleen Mean ee Caryl Gillin 
Mase PISil eee oie daveocs pe plas d GA marae as ates ae Ethel Intropidi 
Miss Pickle, Afterwards Mrs. Trunnion............ Eda Heinemann 
MIR SMB ADIL EC was ara puns. 50 sisieiela oie d oe bootie nie een Lida Kane 
MirsiieCalanions.i. «s¥ scan tie chain eee caer uae. Lizzie Rechelle 
UDG Staey WM as entays cccterarcjarh delete scrngaies tore meee James Macdonald 
ee I, II and III.—The Main Room of Commodore Trunnion’s 
ouse. 


Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Commodore Trunnion, retired from the navy, refuses to give up 
the sea. His house is fitted out like a ship and he retains certain 
members of the crew, including his mate, Mr. Hatchways, to live 
with him. When the Commodore marries Miss Pickle, trouble 
starts. Humoring his wife because he believes she is to bear him 
a son, Trunnion is woefully disappointed by her failure to do so. 
Convinced later that she is a cheat in other ways, the Commodore 
forces Mrs. Trunnion to walk the plank and resumes his gay old 
seadog bachelor ways. 


SCARLET PAGES 


(72 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and John B. Hymer. 
Produced by A. H. Woods at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
September 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 












Laura. tutchinsone venice. chan sete cee ...Elizabeth Council 
Brederick uStoner twin «celina. «ince oh ...-David Higgins 
Mary Bancroft, <cics seisej<'0. osc oes 5 Ok ...-Elsie Ferguson 
Geonard!: Barhesisnricttirc<wisstcescec Donald McClelland 
Robert wLawrencers i ws cess + ae ease -Robert Williams 
Nora Mason « w. cistein seoe cite ii sve craln acamveva ne ..Claire Luce 
Mrs. (Masbn'sn rites ioe » esiclatiecok make -.Jean Adair 
Jone Remington eiecedten ce. tee ck eee ....Lee Baker 
Schattles brainy syrieheniete- cin suis eee - Moy Bennett 
Officer iGallahan.@ ees fe Se Witte Burnett 
Clerk of “the Court-wc ene ee eee ..-Archie Sayre 
Carlottas'Cordez rata ore t sine cide chore -.Francesca Hill 
wdgee/Graham).:c ce per seat cti: «seedless id « ..John Costello 
ellienBurkel.. as; actos twain s clad av ke ce te ee Sue Moore 
James McGowan. gua aes al. ea use Gc ee 8 Pemberton 
Thomas wBritton ese eee ee te em siete hae Cornell 


Sister: Veronicas cca SaMtee eee eet aaa aes ....-Gilberta Faust 
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BV aleticiccas/cieratee tires et ic etG aks Sais Sedans SAiaYe schemes Lilly Marne 
Asst. to the District Attorney. ..cccaucccscsccecsces { John Martin 
ack Fifer 

Court Stenographers...... alee weLe cia eel le Searets 6 ie elses Ibert Hall 
Glen Snyder 

Gourt’ Attendantatice sc fae .s salohSicieoleen ok Rise hte. A. Reno 
John Moran 


Act I.—The Private Office of Mary Bancroft, New York. Act 
II.—A Courtroom. General Sessions. Act III.—The Living Room 
of Mary Bancroft’s Home. 

Staged by Ira Hards. 


Mary Bancroft, New York’s greatest criminal lawyer, agrees to 
take the case of Nora Mason, charged with the murder of her 
father, when she learns the girl’s justification for the crime. At 
the trial, when the District Attorney is about to convince the jury 
that no father would attack his daughter, Nora’s mother admits 
that Nora is an adopted daughter. Demanding the records, the 
District Attorney learns that Mary Bancroft is the girl’s real 
mother and agrees to suppress the fact. Mary insists that it be 
made public. Nora is freed. Forced to decide between her real 
and her foster mother Nora stays temporarily with the foster 
mother. 


. 


HOUSEPARTY 


(177 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Kenneth Phillips Britton and Roy 
Hargrave. Produced by George C. Tyler and A. L. Erlanger at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 











Alay: BWradeorGe eivieicle's'ateateisle\a\n'a at atacelalerat etateters Roy Hargrave 
Ronald Evans.. Z alerts wt Edward Woods 
Sally Andrews. ..Penelope Hubbard 
Florence... -.-- -Harriet MacGibbon 


....Betty Lawrence 
... Annie Sutherland 


Hortense Pfeiffer 
Mrs, Milligan... 


ENE Sas CVV ISG spits ialcniata ate aialorels lela eic'e aac le’ ate ba 'o(o/vin'e eta arioye hy, Julia ar 
Mirae: RRUEHeRbOLU sate clanie.c elelcveteela's cis Sinise Sa\are witb Louise Mackintos 
Daward) Caupye nec dome cst de sedcsddcdeddddedeste Charles Cromer 
Darrow MICHOKES dee Seicdeice dees fae ieee sh Teesas ceee ae Matthew Smith 
OTIS) Cal aera tatotetatototela elpletalersta?stalolafalotols"a\alotafotete Toloty | oe) Helen_ Dodge 
Malcolm F. Ro White; McA. .ccccss cee ccsecasces Edward J. LeSaint 
ORACLE CLS wal an aie aes dinaiveaueisinaida go vice sre dt eue a Waldo Edwards 
Gicle Sinithis calslore cele sisie ott oie F sisn ete viaisie vic n starhe e'eis:asis »Charles Dill 
Aiarianner Gulotiete sted s siete sil etete tele etelelle ofele oiniavsie: piacere Edith Hargrave 
VO b iE ler VISG o nire cine fee ot elaciai el shoe ais Grn'sinereiandbeteteres oretaannreta Billy Quinn 
Betty Creeling s.0oi0'o.sc wiela lel nieie ere ele os) oles :0isle\e #0 \e,0)0 6:4 Cynthia nopers 
AMESot. ncisls © deeice rivets: as sa 7 geri ge (shee Gen ene ae 
ONES: «iaye\viess 0a Richar we ohn ercer, m.. C. askell, 
= Edward Whitner and Everett Miller 
Houseparty Guests.......... Helen Oursler, Beatrice Holtby, Dor- 


othy Harris, Lois Benson and Betty Stoddart 
Acts I, II and III.—Library of a Fraternity House at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts, During House Parties. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 
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During an afternoon tea dance at a Williams College fraternity 
house Alan Bradford is accused by Florence, one of the town girls, 
of being the father of her expected infant. Florence admits a 
reasonable doubt but is determined +o disgrace Roy unless he 
raises $10,000 for her. In grabbing her by the throat to prevent 
an outcry Roy accidentally knocks Florence into the fireplace, 
where a heavy andiron falls on her head and kills her. Panicky 
with fear Roy hides the body in a cupboard and thereafter suffers 
mental tortures until he is forced to a confession. Tried and 
acquitted, he still is haunted with visions of the accident until his 
loyal roommate, Ronald Evans, helps him snap out of it. 


REMOTE CONTROL 


(79 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Clyde North, Albert C. Fuller and 
Jack T. Nelson. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at 
the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, September 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Walters Brokenchitd’. § seeker keds ceee «bos cc la Frank Beaston 
DGcothive DiGyle ecm a.csimctacne os ee eee ae ce ae Re Louise Barrett 
Ral A STATE Oye ete Tears sisyaie sa ale's/ oie eke eee eae Hobart Cavanaugh 
MASI nUWViIBAE “Sis bide ois s 2iebie ae Sick. « BIAS ...Patricia Barclay 
Gh ales Gelder sac ocu0 sie. sles s¥ye-sme sx 5 ..--Arthur Pierson 
MGR AMG Fearne os Sele she oR Se oan ane eee | ae ee William Foran 
Bere GR UpEF bts titan belcion«'inacild’s <eapt « dvedita cee woe Donald Kirke 
Doctor A. Po Workimane.4.... 06.0. e eee Edward Van Sloan 
SA ELIC Sie LOM CES aeuelarse cree es eee at Oh ee Consuelo Flowerton 
Betty Blac vasrmrss cease sl aac ee ee ee Alice Davenport 
orfaines Winthrop tdi «(+ sos «adm teteccda sone Mimi Lehmann 
Weaeran ery AMM sate ore avers cecsrs Claassen Raleigh Kennedy 
(NiaigP RSaGett Bret. Moiteicie.e a1; 0p< sea tecere hone kee a Audrey Berry 
Biased Car teneibamaie elastics csge ook oe soeeee tn ee Claire Nolte 
PERE I RASTER Ss cine oo odin oo So an cee Pee Oe George Leach 
IVC Se adel AONE Telese, oho, 0°50) 9)», 0,6, 4s) iatete eh eae ae Michael Markham 
ASG rattle CMRI SIs dare ks. s «sas daeph meee eon William Honohan 
OU AS Wa eete ere lL sis vik sam. pi ole ne Saleen eee Oe Dave Abrams 
PV sfallley. eal vin sioed ote car 9 wichons's, «s/s, ssaseiayalennermeeion Ce cet Men George Lessey 
PCE Can CCMA afar cnc;/s.0/4,0 a a acineeon ce ee Lawrence Leslie 
BS 1a bee ya ne hotretare crske's cisterns «s,aiktesc,alcieeeen mee be Harold Woolf 
Aen eee cnet oir wins 5 <isais. nie tere ee James V. Nolan 
FORBES SOL PME TENE pra oct 0:4 ¢!e,<9/0.8. 06-0 oe Ein ee Al Ochs 
PR ud Tach ne) snes cist tera rats, 5:0-~j napecriincae er tie ee Polly Clarke 


Larry Funk’s WPH Nut Crackers 
Acts I, II and III.—The Radio Studio of WPH, Chicago. 
Staged by Clyde North. 

Walter Brokenchild, announcer for Station WPH, Chicago, 
agrees to let six Junior League girls broadcast a part of their 
“Follies” program. During the broadcasting holdups invade the 
studio and rob the girls of their jewels. Brokenchild, seeking to 
do a little amateur detective work, is about to fasten a motive on 
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Dr. Workman, spiritualist, when the doctor is killed at the micro- 
phone. Brokenchild is accused of the murder, loyally defended 
by his secretary-sweetheart, Helen Wright, and eventually cleared. 
It was the Ghost gang. 


MURDER ON THE SECOND FLOOR 


(45 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Frank Vosper. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, September 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EL ree EAVORUMIOW. « <lalclac\u's Gisisisie sine svie'sisicle'sidiclen/e'e.rieie Laurence Olivier 
FETE Me COPY ayes anita ein e’<'s\elyisfo's\s)=(ais\alo,eie)eisie, « ies 'a)eint«etcte. oy Voila Lyel 
MLW ee AL VIC AGN aie calc) cla eal: W's wore enero dese eee eueleve ares sees Phyllis Konstam 
Gicise pire Repti b dies -. ally ete a e)n) owls = ole elale miele afolelel a0) = oj» 10's Charles Brown 
Eee MOREA LMEEA RES So cicis, vin ape c/sisiejo,0 aie © oeibels sueieis akeace Florence Edney 
BidpyaG dl PAEMNARE oa)u 0 o> vie « ciclaisinin v's eajelmivielnns cis sjeidies O. B. Clarence 
AY aL SEEM Store lalel nice lalate ielals! ele nielviclateleters afersist-lalefalaio steve George Probert 
DGS) SHELL Ie ele =, aiminre) ots oe cle arolove lala sieisle/a\orcielaseisls « nisvesyais Drusilla Wills 
ye Ponce: (Constables <2 6c cdn os ole auacle soe ms Bike eres Henry Warwick 
Pp lice Mi SpeChOb ik s:< ecto Siiers sues 2 oeie's's ie aa, s eles John R. Turnbull 


Act I.—The Sitting Room of Mrs. Armitage’s House in Bloomsbury, 
London. Acts II and IIl.—The Stairs and Landing of the Second 
Floor of Mrs. Armitage’s House. 

Staged by William Mollison. 


Hugh Bromilow, living in a Bloomsbury boarding house, Lon- 
don, in search of atmosphere for use in his playwriting, is dared by 
the landlady’s daughter to prove that he can, as he says, write 
just as good a mystery play as any being produced in the West 
End. Bromilow, sitting at the side of the stage with the girl, 
Sylvia Armitage, begins the recital of a story, using the characters 
of the lodgers in the house. As he talks his play takes shape, a 
drug conspiracy is revealed, one lodger is killed by another and 
most of the rest of them are suspected of having committed the 
crime. The plot proves in the end to be that of Bromilow’s 
newest play, produced the night before. 


PORGY 
(34 performances) 
A folk play in three acts by Dorothy and DuBose Heyward. 


Revived by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, September 13, 1929. 
‘ 
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Cast of characters— 


IDA deine etd we sereainiw gee patel ae Se aileinee oe Arce ee Georgette Harve 
Fer eee eee ae sae Wesley Hill 
iat has Uvawe do cele sa ewe dla a eu ese acme Uae taea eens Dorothy Paul 
Mitte. «6s Thies eae ¥.0 wue aie atlas bra tai ae ot ie eee Richard Huey 
RTL (Ses arics 6 daca Pee che Lamiera Oak Bae one a ee eee ete Ella Madison 
Oporting Lise. 3-01.05 ais Meereae nee ce ree Wiss stolsle oles Percy Verwayne 
IO VENA © s/s ieo:atyrainus elacoind ojos elt aa eae Rose MacClendon 
WRODDING scan siere ecclve aun ots heel at ae ae nee Morris McKenny 
JIM sic sanawsinsS ci sk ede gw ee oteae dence soe eee Peter Clark 
Chara stern e aii Siarw'd, «casts: odd, slain marstteche oe ore .--Edna Thomas 
PEt eisai ther Male dodo e Waa kane Ae Se ae ee ne” oe Hayes Pryor 
POORLY eas. tis «aol hia He 4 OO OE cnt Frank Wilson 
COWS aata dsisicrermiece!cteis nisi cay eicisloia eee aie sata nace aie ae Jack Carter 
Corowa g* Bese. rac cttiad Sunken eee Eee ie Evelyn Ellis 
ANDER CE Lae oe a 5 he eiee s coe os Ae eee Frederick Smith 
Undertaker: ck aes ade ache ate nn Oath oe ae et Leigh WY Pnges 
MCIDION wh sees Oe oe Ske Mee he oe Oe ook ee ee ee allace Hill 
Dimou Wl rasienstis.s ¢ sci aisrhinade kas che eee A. B. Comathiere 
INElSGticcaaie 5 suo une Seat ee ee meee ae Wayland Rudd 
Alan; Archiale).. stisma camo ces obs aan ae eee Erskine Sanford 
Theerays Marry acta cae casos see aaa eae ee Leigh Whipper 
Dhel CorGnerie ss acs sco cs omc case ce cate ee ee Garrett Minturn 
OMCEMGih acs ares oy ee ek Oe Felix Jacoves, Walter Warner 


Act I.—Scene 1—Catfish Row in Charleston, S. C. 2—Serena’s 
Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Catfish Row. 2—A Palmetto Jungle. 
3—Catfish Row. 4—Serena’s Room. Act III.—Catfish Row. 


Staged by Reuben Mamoulian. 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


A COMEDY OF WOMEN 


(5 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Leo de Valery. Produced by Mr. De 
Valery at the Craig Theatre, New York, September 13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 











ELV cieteais lee erties onthe hee eR Hilda Heywood Howe 
AL rata enb tae eels aad Steids sani sabercats can eee Ethel Allen 

Oy WilsOncee sites ee. ok) eee -Ruth Fallows 
Mrs. Blanche |Potter.caj..escasccoes. .--Jane Allyn 
Hierre Preval wom wate... eek -++++-Leo de Valery 
Canmen\s Rodiiauez ans ct siete etna has ee, ee Jean Downs 
Mira mV angisentelaets oi «0s icine ocontocccik: Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Alice MLOUES etter ias ree oe croc tee, Dee ++-...Mary Hayes 

OTECTI SC: SO MItH cet narateiarsysis, iat eISe eee eee ---Madeleine King 
BEDE AWOUE te gaping sic.0 ve viec ss essetaccrgen eee tee Ethel Mason 
Mr. Elliott... DIR Wintelsteretare/ 6) a's sai: osplars ware ge cern -Leslie T. Peacocke 
BTN CORE AGN AN eee ec. -'a,coca acne Ge ane ae Buckler 
DORE sae viene are1s RT hee, hee. MA ed ..Marion Steeve 
Mabel: cies stearate» «ok sche lbbncn ches -Margaret Gollins 
Aphrodite wns, owases Sparel esi 72 ails is 'ai(viig os a algo tayere tea Elizabeth Day 


Acts I, II and III.—Preval’s Park Avenue Apartment in New York 
ty. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 


Pierre Preval, desired of many women, suffers their blandish- 


ments patientl 
Alice Elliott. 


y for two hours and then escapes by eloping with 
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THE SEA GULL 


(63 performances) 
A drama in four acts by Anton Tchekov, translated by 
Constance Garnett. Produced at the Civic Repertory Theatre, - 
New York, September 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Medvedenko (Semyon Semyonovitch)........... .--Harold Moulton 
Masha (Daughter of Shamraev)...0..c006ecncecsees Eva Le Gallienne 
mors (Pyotr INikolayeviteh):... fink .cejdeveShie oscece sc Paul Leyssac 
Konstantin Gavrilovitch Treplev.............0- eee eens Robert Ross 
REMICGIS SoM near srerch a Ha 2 Say Scavsra «Ase Creraio adie Reap a Se Herbert Shapiro 
Nina (Milailovna Zaretchnaya)..2...csd.s.00 Josephine Hutchinson 
PGi ay ADOT E VEU. oi. ois.cisigiys sais cis lere soate aie ew 0d Bie oslo Leona Roberts 
Dorn. CYeveeny Sergeyevitch) .....cceccccansccececces Walter Beck 
Shamrace, (Ilya Afanasyevitcb) «occ se seinre eis eisnaie ere deers Egon Brecher 
Trigorin’ (Boris Alexeyevitch)......<. oc. sep ce sc ceaeleae Jacob Ben-Ami 
Irina (Nikolayevna Arkadina, Madame Treplev)...... Merle Maddern 
PRE ISNAT RRL OSS Ghee arora a at Si 5S piao'e Wb ).<i0/e ereselaroleietcase a:b RE David Kerman 
PR MER TMAS EEOC are sae sip luca ate 0) acters ecu level stavesehass nei toe sie Elisabeth Shelley 


Act I.—Part of the Park on Sorin’s Estate. Act II.—Lawn in 
Front of Sorin’s House. Acts III and IV.—The Dining Room in 
Sorin’s House. 

Staged by Miss Le Gallienne. 


. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” The Repertory company, un- 
der Eva Le Gallienne’s direction, also revived Ibsen’s “The Master 
Builder,” Sierra’s ‘““The Cradle Song,” and Moliére’s ‘The Would- 
be Gentleman” the week of September 16. 


A STRONG MAN’S HOUSE 


(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Lee Wilson Dodd. Produced by John 
Tuerk at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, September 16, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Polity UCM LUG carat erates sole ol ela cele loce ot eee siviers'< sndia'¢ A. G. Andrews 
Se mrearil skh wre eretienhs ares sac @ date aha eoie os wae inets Robert Strange 
Panet EVAL. (ipo ase cc os 4 ns mais ess aeiewis 4is.o\9 apne oe visin a's Mary Nash 
: Rio cil apmenIniatie)s sis-cfoleis. Glers\ ec ciels sieiataiale ¢ lvialae isles eles ess Lester Vail 
bas We ttl D cay Sid we paneer Pickaoleys cue mie! die ale awn taysle emia Charles Horn 
Sai ELAMeTIMAI «sts icieielatsie ceilet ir scie cs Sec acesedidvlees Howard Lang 
Psa ee eamictnoe St stools erg see so ie arscinte nual ors sie lsteie.a ww rai bra Robert W. Craig 
erie reese cic o Ulan aakh ovate Sieureelagiel orere ate aie e eteoieva\ere/eie eledeiieyre Ray Collins 
eae ie otete cry tocerstere aelen Pipe elute ise siete feral etal s\e.SivIh e\sienekwae Ross _ Hertz 


Acts I, II and III.—‘Sam’s Castle,” Near Paris, State of Illiana, 


‘Staged by Lionel Atwill. 
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Janet Hale accepts employment as a professional nurse in the 
home of the millionaire, Sam Hamerman, with the avowed inten- 
tion of inducing Roy Hamerman, son and heir, to marry her. Her 
schemes are furthered by the elder Hamerman, who distrusts his 
son as a dreaming mollycoddle who takes after his dead mother. 
Hamerman dies, Janet and Roy are married. Learning of the 
conspiracy Roy insists that Janet shall go through with her bar- 
gain and she in time comes to recognize him as the really strong 
man in the house and is glad to accept and endorse his ideals. 


HAWK ISLAND 


(24 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Howard Irving Young. Pro- 
duced by Thomas Kilpatrick at the Longacre Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mout tA uaten ie \cs5s aso ew cin visiee cciae een heen Cee Joseph Granby 
Harriett Cooper A -pcrstannaccy eee nahh ati eee eee Olga Lee 
$sceGery 7 Slaame sooth scien eds Sak Bie Bde Mocs tet Clarke Gable 
DiGlla CWeayRE. wen. ste secs ce ekhccchee scan ee ae Helen Joy 
Pubnthony: brvetoskh awichjaicie's cassis fate aisetees oe See Charles Halton 
Hoo ulse big lant erat. he aiclars’ea.cpue screw ewe Sete crate oee ne Frances Kain 
PAU A CHOP SEs eek elas daads » oe een ee eee ot dees Henry O’Neill 
Barker en Mecics ccc cs obo cria oe cen eee eee ae Sumner Gard 
MadelinereAusten isl itn acetate Bo ee oe eee Mary Fowler 
Donald Barish esces wes stesso tenet teenie econ A. J. Herbert 
SallyamRogensaecicn ett fo Salsnc a Wiwic oe we Re Elaine Temple 
Soy Mig COORG Sattar ey teres iwi ersec « myoln Sco cre oan ote N. R. Cregan 
Captain "Wiestomen enc. ¢ ..< icc ach Oc See ee EEOC Walter F. Scott 


Acts I, II and IIT.—Study in Gregory Sloane’s Summer Home on 
Hawk Island_off the New England Coast. 
Staged by Mr. Young. 


Gregory Sloane, host to a house party on a rugged island off the 
coast of Maine, is bored to desperation by the crime talk inspired 
by one of his guests, a detective-story novelist. To prove an 
argument and stir some excitement Sloane and the novelist arrange 
a fake murder. The novelist is shot and the evidence against 
Sloane is conclusive. When the novelist returns to the house after 
dark prepared to explode the hoax he is actually shot and killed 
by a husband with whose wife he has been philandering. The 


evidence still points to the innocent Sloane. The conclusion is 
satisfying. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


(32 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by S. John Park. Produced by 
Ashcraft Productions, Inc., at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







District Attorney Jennings... ..62.0.0660 00. e aes .2-..J. P. Hopkins 
Gime Rash Wears sets chic are o ONS EO EE. Ge coe hie Jack Motte 
PROBEGES CRAWEOEC (a ciclo cies niclale'xis aisinya'eo a ajaie ....Walter Regan 
ESM fe NEMCDS . cae a ee tars OP eae e ...Lita Torgerson 
Nellie NO WAE IEE Saye ce rettie cya aie hoa hata enone i Eleanor Hayden 
PUBEGE STE Sas ai enis sionin saath ene eRe re eee estas Tewks O’Dare 
PASHECNE BLOHMAR. Oc e a.c crc cain ae eet teat akties ae Walter Ayers 
est. Aad) Hospital Interne... cc. sc cs ccc ce otwe eos eeek Del McDermid 
See SCLC Siete cats fark aie wim 5 isles Slav defeusie Ratieiasshsn/Srenstons Kitty Robinson 
ORR DEM SHOT 6 cinnre s a/d,0.5.d'e.c oun. aiealeye dre oysisie/oieieio Se William Walcott 
PORES ce ae aintal= Sarev Nac elsine c ais otaeid achien ees + GS. Ernest Pollock 
SUSE RP UICLC CULV eS eae ocr oiclesia, We alata afavaiapera Sass. can sine Ralph Morehouse 
PU MUICLECEVCE crulnsls scence eesae se res cet te Frank Lengel 

Acts I, II and III.—Law Offices of the Firm of Bradshaw and 
Crawford. 

Staged by S. John Park. ; 


John Bradshaw, Philadelphia’s crookedest lawyer, has accepted 
$25,000 from Robert Crawford, law student, and taken him into 
partnership. Suspecting that he is being cheated, Crawford starts 
an investigation that exposes Bradshaw as a tool of Philadelphia’s 
gangdom. During the investigation Bradshaw is shot. His body 
is being rifled by Crawford and others when he comes to life, 
thanks to his bullet-proof vest. Crawford is not discouraged. 
He goes on exposing crooks, even to the highest higher ups. 


FIESTA 


(39 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Michael Gold. Produced by Experi- 
mental Theatres, Inc., at the Provincetown Playhouse (Garrick), 
New York, September 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








Cato eed scar acs ohn siecle Sa ReRinccd nes <0t s.4 Charles McCarthy, Jr. 
Hien DE ON eR PMEY ote ot egctona (lace ail crereiaroLgioie (ate tare  snaiiniss ayohe 2.8 olole isioyeke Allen Nagle 
PROMASia sa e'sisie oce es cine a(alardiatal MeratelalsrafeNareiote: 6 oie 0 ..-Harold Garry 
Ignacio..... ...Edward Segal 
Misidnee. ale sai «a ae .-Arnold Mirante 
Wiad OW eS OLN (s) cYelsve:aseraratet evel oKeletrreratavats\ ee aici ce, éve-ai'o ee exelareneveda Paul Dorn 
PARI NCHA eareiein verte) <td ct cieis cieiele: oleysheleinicieleis\e) avele s\6, s\e6 dle) e/aie(e overs Martin Glee 


pe eae lammavateycfercletatnaralcreretereceie eiaistsrehecehoir e\els) ¢)-(e\e1s/s1e)e)< Ruth Chorpenning 
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AUTelIOss ois aisioe's0 iy danse cise gas oa sere esaeniard ges oot David Fields 
MISHEL S 5: sya cc's <.4'o:r0/0e a ee ieee mete aarnalee a8 mien e William Martin 
Don) Peliped os oded ceeds a andes 24 Old alam wie aces alee noire Jack La Rue 
Doria. LAusa ces tad 5 aerated aac « sere ae ene ee oie Beverly Sitgreaves 
DD) Ott Festa eisis 6c s10 2 nip ciletd ne Oaale ag alte = ANIA a's aides Warren Colston 
Don Eatigquere.sosc ens anes cama Peiprienewas Carl Benton Reid 
Guadaliing ok 6 2g-p50)t.s ad gales ap nord Poin wien ne pe Virginia Venable 
SAariagey, esp Gcldio ds clete hats eis, o Sewis eee ote ep sae = George Tobias 
Wnele. Pepe ye... c:cpieiein sx tus aun 6 Maio sIaa aie lal eae eee ars Keith Stillman 
Samadary Pairs sake so. 5 ae el eh ehh a cle GENS oii Girls AM Reames Aes David De Sisto 
SET GE vince: oda bic nia tle ccciwle ove: Waale mais aout eikn Kata stale Rie Josef Lagarovici 
Poni pola -W G1 AW a, <ieix she asete wales ole prep wisi a Minera siaieia Virginia Rose 
AA Daticing WGiktasc sc on oo'eae as neonates pile areiete omer ake Sophia Delza 
Fiesta Ensemble....... Henry Petersilie, Benjamin Taly, Philip Roll, 


Sidney Kline, George Buyante, Albert Rosen, Leon S. Birnbaum, 
Charles Sardisco, Anthony Grey, Donald McHenry, Kemble 
Knight, Eugene Grossman, Richard de Merino, Lillian Okun, 
Maide Huneker. 
Dancers....Anita Case, Esther Junger, Brana Ghorn, Darly Urritia, 
Malie Urritia. 
Acts I and III.—Main Room of Rancho la Loma. Act IIl.— 
Scene 1—The Plaza of the Town. 2—A Place in the Woods. 
Staged by James Light. 


Don Enrique is a patriotic revolutionist who returns to his 
ranch imbued with the doctrines of Sefor Tolstoy, whom he hopes 
to emulate. He brings with him Guadalupe, war orphan, 15 years 
old and beautiful, who symbolizes Mexico to him. He hopes to 
refine and educate Guadalupe and through her convince his peons 
of their possibilities. His mother, Dona Luisa, considering him 
visionary, advises Guadalupe to forget Enrique and run away to 
the fiesta. His brother, Don Felipe, follows after and seduces the 
girl. Enrique, enraged, seeks to kill his brother but the bullet hits 
a peon instead. 


STREET SINGER 


(191 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Cyrus Wood and Edgar 
Smith; lyrics by Graham John; music by John Gilbert, Nicholas 


Kempner and S. Timberg. Produced by Busby Berkeley at the 
Shubert Theatre, New York, September 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







Mabel Brown..........- Sha <9 oie Miexes ate aasie tausaie ioe eter tee Jane Alden 
AROGMIC aay «vere eisetspmeatiles o.2 s19: ores msieeelcieiereieie eter ieee Nick Long, i 
CAAA ORiaisa: Weictors ye rete ta wis wink las cers Sees --Ruth Shields 
Manager .o€ s\CaterRovaliccs snisiss.0c sateasea se ....Phil Reep 
Colonel Brown....... eilals oe histe owminneeterte ....Ed Garvie 
EEG CMs crim atten siete nae hie ns <6 aise ne eee nie Peggy Cornell 
Winiter ss. srcirh dine Seca eee ee ene eee ...Jack Kelley 
PATIDEUUE sessing ocmerereeKns Sis Secale ae OTe eT Nell Kelly 
USQUISI 5 Saaic ciel chara etree etatate arate oc eae ere Harry K. Morton 
Picots a poca cas a2 cae ne ae oe eee .-Andrew Tombes 
Doorman s,).%. (suc sso ates as ce cee as Ok eee . Walter Johnson 


Hirst YToOurists sc steee ties ws he coe be eee Ee Don Cortez 
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DS CONTE OMELG ton. 4 ars anit shee biciecs ward wala oa Saree UNairaeies Frank Gagen 
PAM AA nee teres Marais & ex Aa ciniae! Xa niereiatemain Soe tee acne Kay Ross 
PON e aCe Kee eh kas DeSTEe Oa ed a ewe Sew eee a ace Cesar Romero 
PIECE cee ete ce a anaie dein ede dosia.@dewndedee Nene ueenie Smith 
GGGtRe meres a hr ERA CAEL CEES TeSaSa ees cath ean eed ree uy Robertson 
PPCLOCESOLEMONEE Ra Sea ase Roo aCe ae ea Cee eOT ET e oa Frank Lalor 
Piree ARENT Ge  LOMCE. 46 sc REk SS ene ARS RW NAY Bentley Stone 
RIECOMT AGENES OF POLMEE oe aiiaanisigsieieiclerctarouiviatereree atererne Larry Hogan 
Be gor ieee Sees ence re asic rates 205 FG Lyman 
Birra inlets © oe ais salar was KPNI Cine Bese a EW SA erste ss udrey Maple 
canes a TERRE Rod Soars oa wee el toarad ketenes bona whee Phil Reep 
anager of Polies Berger. ox 23 'e'c ew cues ie se eee bale Walter Johnson 
FUREGEDE™ CA CUCTIC AN byt site sles bib 'a bles ce ae wah eral Jimmy Lyman 
SIRES aw awe a. 2 elated ok 4. oth (RRR RRR RA SRW NA TS aAAS Marian Palmer 


Act I.—Foyer of the Cafe Royal in Paris. Act II.—Scene 1—Re- 
ception Room in George’s Summer Place. 2—Foyer of the Folies 
Bergére. 3—Green Room of the Folies Bergére. 

Staged by Busby Berkeley. 


George, rich and amorous, meets Suzette, a beautiful but poor 
flower vendor, and becomes sufficiently interested to want to make 
a lady of her. Suzette not only becomes a lady but also a leading 
dancer at the Folies Bergére. George almost loses her at the ap- 
pointed time, but recovers her for the finale. 


* STRICTLY DISHONORABLE 


(321 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Avon Theatre, New York, September 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Glavabiladiscisstis oe miatecs bwkiee Syed Kab ® a silarcpite siessvsecsesJOnn Altieri 
BNL RTA os ets astets te atti cia care oie aiatora a aT eSre ec rare © eraia aie .-...Marius Rogati 
PE OTT ASO MATING Lers oie ticle ne oie aie 0-0 ¥raveynrovalg ere wretale teem William Ricciardi 
PASE WI CTH PSC Ya 5 3:te oroiet oe ounjo ya alain nin preisye io aon pies, a ++e.---Carl Anthony 
Pb eritry Gr Cesc cinta ete sia aera iare oie a aie. avelnds' Base 6 Stale & Louis Jean Heydt 
pep tlers ar Byraca\ ay atatatas ers eve ola ganotaln iaiaieis ie iaiarsiengtex-S\ieiie Muriel Kirkland 
erie te Phe 0 way eras oie hear wee cesco ure nines layoe lnieisia 6 a0 3.0.0) Tullio Carminati 





Patrolman Mulligan : Edward J. McNamara 
Act I—The Speakeasy of Tomaso Antiovi on West 49th Street, 
New York. Acts II and IIIA Rear Apartment Upstairs Over the 


Speakeasy. : 
Staged by Mr. Pemberton and Antoinette Perry. 


See page 147. 


THE CROOKS’ CONVENTION 


(13 performances) 


A farcical satire by Arthur Somers Roche. Produced by Irving > 
Lande at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 18, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— ‘ 
Alice Jometdis aleics.coananne,oan ...Helene Dumas 
Edward J. Harrington ‘ .Joseph Sweeney 
Sbeveacies sins ile o'cs.6'al else ein <n staae'a oaa/e Sloat ieaselarere ete Pat Kane 
Judge Console. -».O. T. Burke 
Bee. caeiee ies John O. Hewitt 


The leading crooks of the country, in convention assembled, are 
converted to a better life by “Revival” Hunt at about the same 
time leading citizens organize to combat a crime wave. As a re- 
sult of the crooks’ conversion the country is thrown into a state 
of turmoil. There is no work for the police, banks close for lack 
of business, the churches have no sinners to save and even the 
home is threatened. When the crooks go back to work the coun- 







Abigail Hart.. 
pane J. Timmons . 


... Louise Perine 
William Thompson 





oak) Withers... sess 0»% es (osica pelge ewe bes carer ree reere Will Marsh 
Senator Stevens, ‘‘Big Bill’’ .-Joseph Burton 
Sergeant DicConnell. ...0.005 500 c0sepese« .-Frank Horton 
BRiswivales me PCOits ans oops wie fetid aio p's okies ous corinne Stuart Fox 
Seutey etesrash besos cacecese socdrues pass tee raceple Charles Slattery 
Robert: Galdad cs bslendly «+ .cvewis aisle te cera Girerew as bis eae Leo Donnelly 
Reed> Hatmpsi..qn wise 00d, oisisewyattt = ue peat Staaten As Gay B. Kingston 
Ther "¥ ellows Kia's. a byisteweieftr pen ttaied «im aa iat io aeieraeaeie eis oe Tom Blake 
‘Ditty DOOMAR s</c 5215 .0/e. 626 ae aie 6,0s\ 01nd. 0a e cleo ee eo James T. Ford 
Jdele Manners: aivic:s 2 saicie « sivialsiste dele iare Opi Sataig aie cane mised John Burkell 
SB Gey I GUINIG at vom acs (ei cieleiscn his atasea ere a pieeteie diclete eat noreae Eleanor Hicks 
Badver: Kate. wo. .g ..02t60 sce. wdiieehes wataseisaewae ees Kay Mallory 
Wabting NEN « cig cata sealers aceels sey lerdies auele lore a oleione sramia mens Natalie Frees 
Jake; Mterh bergicc. jon ecoka.+ Wesaskcleakian aoe ee Milton C. Herman 
SAID IAG OM see «fapdeiaiss sa osase,a xiaoucim sir males a.+ pein sais John O. Hewitt 
Mazarin. cles ois, che c's eae aie maid cies sm othe ce ole sine ee J. Carroll Naish 
Ballet. Box) Samise jccsixs bis species ae ee meaes «eaten Frank Horton 
Captaris: Penmite gcc irc.e eves lemon cess «cteiateenaictte ee caen orto Clifton Self 


Act I.—The Office of Mr. Harrington. Acts II and III.—A 
Ballroom in the Ritz-Plaza Hotel. 
Staged by Leo Donnelly. 


try returns to normal. 


A musical revue in twenty-eight scenes, book and lyrics by 
Stewart Baird, music by Alexander Fogarty. Produced by Cape 
Cod Playhouse at the Bijou Theatre 
1929. 


CAPE COD FOLLIES 


(30 performances) 


Principals engaged— 


L’Estrange Millman Ellen Love 


Corbet Morris Dorothy Llewell 
David London Doris Glaenzer a 
Peter Joray Kathryn Hayman 
Cecil Clovelly Vera Hurst 
William Watson Betty Barr 

Bobby Fulton Mary Rose 


» New York, September 18, 
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Douglas Beddingford Peggy Ellis 


enneth Burton : Norma. Mason 
Thornton Boatwright Justine De Paul 


Lloyd Nolan : Elvira Jones 
Staged by Stewart Baird, dances by John Lonergan. 


ROPE’S END 


(100 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts by Patrick Hamilton. Produced by 


Lee Shubert at the Theatre Masque, New York, September 19, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Wyndham Brandon 


PSRGMOE wie niwis'a.4 8 61615 6:5)5/e\e a/ea.6 ciples sacews Sebastian Shaw 
DMO. 0 oie cca ss ce Ivan Brandt 
BON ertathe cane areek thie et ee eS John Trevor 
Be aes ietotnaskn icicles Hugh Dempster 
PIRI a aan Si dn win asus ars ee Margaret Delamere 


pe Jobmstone Kentley. 20520 0..sct Samuels Lysons 
DE oes oe nen cose race ee Nora Nicholson 
Pe Oa See nis le ac ond sc bans Leo Ernest Milton 
Acts I, If and I1T.—Rooms in Mayfair, London, Shared by Bran- 
don and Granillo. 
Staged by Reginald Denham. 





Wyndham Brandon and Charles Granillo, Oxford students, 
strangle the son of Sir Johnstone Kentley for the thrill of the 
crime. They drag the body to their rooms, crowd it into a chest 
and invite a party of guests for tea, including the dead man’s 
father and aunt. Tea is served from the top of the chest in 
which the body reposes. One guest, Rupert Cadell, also slightly 
erotic, gradually fastens the crime upon the hysterical boys and 
prepares to see them hanged. 


NIGGER RICH (THE BIG SHOT) 


(11 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John McGowan. Produced by Lee 
Shubert at the Royale Theatre, New York, September 20, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Denning sone cte cite eat nas Laker ENTS A eae acta sc Roderick Maybee 
Eddie Perkins. Monswrerai ete, st oltvere lol alets's:e nee Spencer Tracy 
IAG rl etetetaie olathe Arary alan algie tne Aleta aye noe ok Don Beddoe 
ME SMM NUS Soft ont tas riences talaga eee Oa ec a canc Adelaide Hibbard 
Elelen  Pagee: cis >a tds sedate BA, adic Oke Elvia_ Enders 


I Tice KOU eer terete rats veiess foiotaertaPetaess-s ois. awa ac. «8c, Be Eric Dressler 
a Birks tfeleiatele wie a hole ela 'W a efeicteloetareMrale s oie coatr aie John A. Butler 
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Nina: Welitiatsiieatd co .ct00' «sive 2s ote bine sir wae nine a ate geass Helen Flint 
Ray Coles atapescssdzs cere hee es eX einai ...Franklyn Fox 
Gunny Jones.....ssececvccssccvccccsccs .-Richard Taber 
Wartiticn ay cvisle s:dale.eejeo3:<\0lse so oe .me dames aitie Wore mia) dais ...Rikel Kent 
Tacky. cre cicu x vate, e'sle'e 0, 000 ie «an ely wo toe Maleets aoa William Lemuels 
Gates se incas score owas naresepeeen hae Me ot ge MOG ae e ae Gene West 


Acts I and III.—The Dugout Club, New York City. Act II.—A 
Sitting Room in a Suite at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Staged by John McGowan. 

Mike Kelly, a hero in war, a “heel” in peace, after sponging for 
years on his friends, particularly “Gunny” Jones, wins a stake 
backing a race horse. He moves to the Ritz, assumes the high 
hat, forgets his friends, steals his former colonel’s girl and flies 
high until a market crash strips him of everything he has. He 
wanders, down and out, back to the Dugout Club for ex-service 
men, makes over his insurance to “Gunny” and kills himself. 


SWEETHEARTS 


(17 performances) 


A comic opera in two acts by Harry B. Smith and Fred de 
Gresac, music by Victor Herbert. Produced by the Jolson Thea- 
tre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, 
September 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sylvial Princess: Of pZUlattia's «:«caistsre-s) seis e-euie's ovale ree .....Gladys Baxter 
PRIMCOPE LAN c oiait'e pret ce os o's: a' so, 0ip'a e alclereleie ayerie are Charles Massinger 
STE cuh Oi eat Ste (ar scasaes lato eons Winns wekO Sis ae elastics peta able eleiety Genevieve Naegele 
MAT Ue rcrcra) ciate acatin stores. S.nidaarets wie miss ow eiessitelemacainte .-Richard Powell 
Patilatincacde Paietsehick oAtwiaisis os we decison ete daicteatele ...-Flavia Arcaro 
Pete Meets 9 At ase ech cot ayesce tile syepege ya eto ssepaitlw-winietokaiahccottv etwas Paul Davin 
ion, Rercival SURES. sc ce owners cweene cals poy Wm. J. McCarthy 
PGED EB Walon ES OIIPo ose «dis, «= «\2)0' «,0:u'e «i auetebar mca reetele Detmar Poppen 
WATE SELE GL CAA TEICING o/s laretor stele fdirn'e:s\'eio'g/e'a, 5) oxcua\Vereatb ones (aisle (ane siareretar er Lee Daly 
Weanetterginccreictls wil eloteo.a's dials sui dte a piafere shot letatats tolareteiait a Wee Griffin 
Gharrettie:s wars ie iekercielsis is) sisseves art oteid eee ss sland giepshargions «eee-Mary Thurman 
Babette s hele eiekcinie sie nis 3's aranagaper hove ltremneiorenas rele «e....Edith Artley 
DAGCtESS fA: Ase a letter erols's's o 8a 5 clade Sanibel crelelcitetae Lisette Braddock 
SECHMMEREC eer arance semicieisie a C4: «2 ,3)0/o\seiilgicteraieig veue mcvayeiene Florence Cazelle 
INiariettetics cracls cinta oinrs en \ah.0 un, oyane ‘slg ,2) eran eke, aa eer ce sie wie roieeers Ethel Lynne 
Captain Lot veMmlrcclecieiss ta «selec uursiie sole ieteyeleiew arsine Roland Tudor 
Birsty Footman sats ie cicis, oie 's0:0'e ais, fo.aiels'sin were esate arava. ae aye Donald Catlin 
MLECOME EOOLMIAT Sra rate iecsi sisisye, ote p°s%0)6 she cysie ea ays sree sate Bronek Wrobleski 
COGuetteiiw cclecisre eter eleretajete ist ovso, igh etediolale whl Saree ds Samet Lucyle Keeling 
Disdainr tal, Girls Metastragjeslale nveicre oh ors wrendicmiticls o Roeane Frances Baviello 
Villapeme Be llcmetsrerctey +c c.c« ='a/c'> shertteie were ainiore rare -..Sally Galbreaith 
IMG Par yo: GUN cre cere cthetar ate Pie e-aia olin e's nies Maley cnerereareae tye taveere uae oo 

Cecilia Stockdale 
Fleral discs srlsteiatelee oa vln's 6-0 6106-010 aS ialare inlets are eles { Gacyis Keefe 


Act I.—Courtyard of the Laundry of the White Geese, Bruges, 
Belgium. Act Il.—The Royal Hunting Lodge, Zilania. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 
Sylvia, Princess of Zilania, was hidden as a babe in a tulip bed, 
found by Paula, the laundress, and reared as a commoner. Prince 
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Franz, wandering through the laundry, comes upon Sylvia, loves 


her and is frightfully glad to discover later in the evening that she 
is of royal blood. 


SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY 


(8 performances) 
A melodrama in two acts by Philip Dunning. Produced by 
A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the Knickerbocker Thea- 
tre, New York, September 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Hllpesieg Drendelaa. smc w ayn ielanaclesiassauimen ao tauaisa Anne Forrest 
Pace RUS DArAe Gad asics ake sian fon Mick = lsat omiatiat. oleae Ralph Theodore 
RearWere enters: ... crue See ben nice sane «Gee ecaer vee George Barbier 
MERSESUE a ins 5 ees Sta ms Wo Oates oe See er Thomas Coffin Cooke 
GSS Ie ie ERAVISS Chek Sas oes Pee wis SURAT ek Ae wibiines John Sharkey 
Pe ORE OR NAINT RUSS cre as dice Clas aaisies ale ole BK eS O le ae hee J. J.. Hyland 
Eats acta tiene seats acta Rc Sere aay eoere ats ee Bhs Joseph Woodburn 
MUL Cota eee ace eS o Ae a base tte alandle wie a ke Bk ee Dae Robert Lynn 
War Veteran... ..5-s Fale a steers Nnig aaleyoies Soares eens Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
UP eM arate ete ors cic se cog ere here neni se ek bs James Keane 
Pe pate Mueba Rete Ie oie vars ae cscs aia dete nidlaeraieca tate ee Hermann Lieb 
MiasimiMolty Richards, i. 25 .o.c/aises suits cs eben acs Dorothy Blackburn 
PEM Reiser cigar: ais olslsvlbis ai ce/tieh oe oe cel aale Riel cease Bobbie Steele 
WURDE Stes one Nugget eo ee.eis a niet Sie ao Ace 8s 6 iS csv eile Joseph Crehan 
A ARAN TA LeT Me M2, nero stains craton eiarclile ore earsie ene cists’ meisen is otek Elsa Ryan 
INST aM Agee? & ee ea i ee area Robert Harrison 


Act I.—Charlie Hunter’s Place. Act II.—Upstairs. 
Staged by Philip Dunning. 


Charlie Hunter and Jack Richards, liquor dealers, are witness 
to the murder of Muserve, Federal prohibition agent. Both 
agree to tell what they saw to the grand jury. Before either can 
testify Hunter is threatened with prosecution under the Jones law 
and Richards is shot in the back. The game goes on, with Hunter 
deciding to go out of business and fight the mess of crooks in 
office, including the district attorney. 


GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


(161 performances) 


Musical revue in two acts, by W. K. Wells and George White; 
music and lyrics by Cliff Friend, George White and Irving Caesar. 
Produced by Mr. White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, - 
September 23, 1929. 
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Principals engaged— 


George White 
Willie Howard 
Eugene Howard 
Ernest Charles we 
im Carty 

ack White 

arry Morrissey 
Fred Lyon 
a Durant 

itchell and Durante 
Elm City Four 
Ted and Sally 


Frances Williams 
Evelyn Wilson 
Carolyn Nolte 
Jean Scott 

Claire Scott 
Vada Alexander 
Margaret Manners 
Sue Elliott 

Alice Kerwin 
Lesley Storey 
Youda Wood 
Abbot Dancers 


eae by George White; Abbott Dancers directed by Florence 
ilson. 


THE LOVE EXPERT 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Produced by 
Gustav Blum in association with A. T. Jones at Wallack’s Theatre, 
New York, September 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Wr VAC SONG 5% 700s olla neo: xin, > wie's 9, vl so ae Blom leit Halliam Bosworth 
Mra Pawicsoltinvs tas eeies eae Salsas Msc okesaneeresen Mabel Montgomery 
Mary” PaclkGuni- y's). soc sc cie sess VARTA RSS Sele ee Natalie Wykes 
Winnie” Belle (Carter sa2ec2 etek cess sdcccedaecaaaeode Anna Thomas 
Niisa “Alice. sci. ts sence tks sas karst s sess eeeeseeeee Helen Holmes 
Tpit SORES orn sig since cs cas dates eacesad eas ceteenee Earl McDonald 
Chester WAGES geccmasticce es age cba. week aor ee eet Owen Cunningham 
Soniye aecwyetlveers serene seotke- ona soar dhe Sate nere aie eas William Lovejoy 
INET WW BGO ea: ore ovate ern ele o/Sia-ee'e'ararcta’ wore CIE ene eee Janet Merle 
ERR esse cpanattctaes ciate tet aranetcl alto acdilstiat Sueva car @iepuranciotes evens Lawrence O’Brien 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the Jackson Home on the Out- 
skirts of a Small City. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 


Mary Jackson writes to the Love Expert of her local paper, 
Miss Alice, asking advice as to whether she (Mary) should marry 
Chester Wade or Tony. Miss Alice calls to make a personal 
investigation, taking Tom Jones, reporter, with her. Miss Alice 
expects to marry Tom, but Tom likes Mary better and takes her 
away from both her other suitors. 


THE CHERRY ORCHARD 


(14 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Anton Tchekov. Translation by 
Constance Garnett. Revived by the Civic Repertory Theatre, 
New York, September 23, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Lopahin (Yermolay Alexevevitch).............e.00. Donald Cameron 

NESE WHS ROMO crasors sca stciely valeyalw weave e hsele a GOA Ok 4 Ria Mooney 
Bernat (Semyon Pantaleyevitch) . .....6.00< cesies ales gacok Ben-Ami 
BIS, ere Ce ce Sk AS cals ales whi eae daGene posan aes ayre Crawley 
Madam Ranevsky (Lubov Andreyevna)............. Merle Maddern 
AL Ae ete Cita nd oN Fea das 44 Meu Coe ova Seat Josephine Hutchinson 
SMEs a Gell. eater aie sei eia ave gis ie alain WS tala Whe Kh wih aims Gare men'e Eva Le Gallienne 
he riotia wa nO Ne «6/6/50 'e 68 cscs Wee as wie ee ede mieiwane ¢ Leona Roberts 
Gaev (Leonid -Andreyeviteh) . 0.0.0 c acces ccccceeesnecs Paul Leyssac 
DEM VOUOMSPASOCO NI Ss a:a4 bck ee oko OR Sx és kee craseo's 6 aril Walter Beck 
PARE ter Chae IM al niGs sicisG sais.c eine Osean eee eas J. Edward Bromberg 
Tropmoy (Pyotr Sergeyevitch) ........scccscccceces Harold Moulton 
Se CARS det gttaae Ses slat Caw aie WE Sk ow es idler sb ad aettiiss Robert Ross 
Ae UR ERDANIASEET | © siclg'ainis's v sip w'siele Sas w wagers ate arelerace Robert H. Gordon 
PAMORE-CRERCO MONET: ac wis vie/eWe salve oie ain oa 0:0 she soisie Herbert Shapiro 


Acts I and IV.—A Room in the House. Act II.—The Open 
Country. Act III.—Living Room. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


In addition to the Tchekov drama the Civic Repertory com- 
pany this week also presented Tchekov’s “The Sea Gull,” Sierra’s 
“The Cradle Song,” Moliére’s “The Would-be Gentleman,” and 
Ibsen’s “The Master Builder.” 


SUBWAY EXPRESS 


(271 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Eva Kay Flint and Martha Madison. 
Produced by Edward A. Blatt at the Liberty Theatre, New York, 
September 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







VERS ZLOEMIC Ices lioiarale aivisistalelelete'® bie atv. s ais ele pieie ave 0 Charlotte Weinstein 
WL res AO UMIC Kot terete sraeia ele eS 'e'sn'e's = nieeie Biale Mies eleiscelele sine o'aie Louis soepey 
PSC tO LOREING Koig aovere late (sale .o)aiave/o sa, o1e! w/b lacs ssl sle a's wore Herbert Schwartz 
Farulds Zlotnicles case abraestle eae ae es ke Wren wis ques’ Jackie Winston 
BME EL ORM re petri e trate ane ee Mart dis e's ocdere era ais,'ols, w'sce foie William T. Hays 
PAN ee CORUO Maes er aie ere tetelais avciove! a acai = sls eles’ suai a4 aSies suet elayeie Maude Nolan 
DEES Sade hs cco oes oration Sikes Bie aim coials wie b.ajave' > pishsuelaan art Janet Gay 
tear blcliame ete merdice asec elec ede Wiis aioe ie oe sce. eeee wis Ann Weston 
eT noras MES lATYG ya = «i616 > <iela's wistele!=:«.sf<1o eleisie'e #1s/<\e\ George Offerman, Jr. 
RPE SE. SO GUIC. nc seca(s sie shuusterpies © s/quwrs 4:45. (Gin e 6.a'8.8 orm oe oe Anthony Pawley 
Racnsid -SNCikK ss ness clone aiteisivists wsisiate/as ra’ cle cree fers Arnold Preston 
rst Mlap perc. <2-s 1s is cleislnleleivicicle.e @ia\e.s ¢\4)6\0 6 Vin sins -Helen Mack 
ECOG FAD Deh ec o.agiare slers|ce7s1e aiavetave(a eis ele/e:arai ai sie, 4i0 Gloria May Kelly 
Woung Mane. ..siccecccveadecesascines sees Edward Everett Hale, 3rd 
Young Girl aca ee rasrakar stone atate ote tate Manche at 26087515, 359-060, 9.050 Virginia Stone 
SOU eee Ec TTICAEN Secale eta fers: loc lega meatal esata) ass er quexeiteia’y 64, ¥.0\001'8 072 Peter Barbier 
Wang erie Ses a baat note een ele beliee ace vabaindeay susie wha's oynre!csae 0/0 8.2 ayele Thomas Linker 
ve atval UMS RTLOE’ ec jcie\ oraracatssahonsielaier<isue @inilal@ie_0/0\0(e,010\s 0-0 Saleen Garland Kerr 
Pale ACY: crsiets «© 09 010 0 \o'oei010\4 in leivip.a\ersore/aigsie.s' 04/0 5:0 Dorothy Peterson 
Hocker df MPR AC ire skcislal cis <7e)s/e aid) elena Sel eae 910 @) sla) 0:6-e.0/eie cleleaigiose Jack Lee 
Whitney Borden.. .. Edward Pawley 
Herman Stevens....... J. Hammond Dailey 
George Mason......+eseseeeee ...Arthur Hughes 
Oicetrs O TOG. ces ce wecia see sleec wanes gen awe .Gordon Hamilton 


Mise Peclincie. waa cue sain neha e dieie wis elon oe wnineleare William DuPont 
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Nits.) Perlite ss vac o-a-s.sy ela dae ae chk ed i eee Minnie Stanley 
BEG. stance dale he da sib pars oorqut calle o aan ota eee Sam LeRoy 
MGETIS Fea Pais wus ale xv wide card ev ol beens ee Alexander Micone 
UNG WED OS 50) 51 tx «| svete eh setazal lel s7a'oteaeiae atte ale ater otal one ate Sidney Salkow 
Officer Mulvaney. si5i50s .c1k dat eeee eee eee Barton McLane 
LOW. fe Sey + 00.004 MEN saa wears Qh fsistae tees George Colan 
LAD PUG ads ai43 eps 342 abee eels see ees Alberto De Stefanis 
BlOHCE I. cana see aay ad Pha tRARE aS EDSSA AE ADCS a ee Virginia Otis 
ORE e ire itid Sistas 's & aca ea 4s ORDER RORE DE REUE EA CD ERE Wall Spence 
NEP SF SWOT E ap a % esos ste We ee BERS Oa ea ee Marie Offerman 
Mrs SAMS 25-367 cbe aise ad od oe eee ee ee Blanche Collins 
Harlem" Pady ss fots aes ci3.ans Seen bac eeeseseneen Elizabeth Taylor 
Dogart Mrs pleco ees nseet eee heres sas beeen bee Henry Schaefer 
EVSI SIRS ier Fos oo ter oe: oes otw the g apslaleVerarcing Ee EEL, Jeska Thompson 
BOE ween Mls SPOAe AH Theda i SAAMI ATO SOIR AOE oe Dorothy Patten 
Mira Millett tt 2tx% se seciecn sees seb anes ew ens coe Mary Pettes 
MiStormadt of 2e swiss CARA ooh bees Mane hee eee William Pawley 
Comduchot teas ops tend eee. Oak as See ee Frank B. Miller 
Enspector™ Hannon’. (0 clas sclas aoc te ee aes tee Edward Ellis 
Detective. Copbi.,.ccs atte coe oe celeh oe eee Bernard Thornton 
Dpe SBI GRie a5 aca erelern canis aa oe eo ee. George LeSoir 
Misi ind enaors cavjc aac cai sats aoe aoe ae 5 aca Charles Newsom 
Mechaniee ss. atc) asteateas deuce waa. wee, oe Garland Kerr 


Acts I, II and IJI.—Interior of a Subway Car. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


Edward Tracy and Whitney Borden, partners in a stock 
brokerage firm, board a subway train at Park Place, New York, 
accompanied by Dale Tracy, Edward Tracy’s wife, and Herman 
Stevens, a clerk. Shortly afterward, when Borden objects to a 
drunken man’s attentions to Mrs. Tracy, there is a fight, the 
lights go out, there is a pistol shot and policemen rush in. 
Edward Tracy is found shot through the heart. Investigation 
proves the broker was electrocuted before the pistol was fired. 
Inspector Hannen takes over the investigation, suspects Borden, 
who admits his love for Mrs. Tracy, and finally fastens the crime 
on an outsider. 


MANY WATERS 


(110 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Monckton Hoffe. Produced by 
Charles B. Cochran and Arch Selwyn at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre, New York, September 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ACT 
Scene 1—Theatreland 


a Barcaldine ieneslcinc%'s ets a Soa een «-..Ernest Truex 
abel Barcaldine: sor emtnhwass seen ae Sete eee Marda Vanne 
Compton TSchlossiswaseeedines 4 ss08 Haka usemeen eae Ronald Simpson 
DECHELAL Ys eiyeuaie cd cei tar cite eth eaterast ka ree Marjorie St. Aubyn 
Henrys Delauney. tum semen ith sos ft/ce Bene ae Seem Aubrey Dexter 


Scene 2—Years Ago at Earl’s Court Exhibition 
ARS Old | Gentlemanian gr ance sands ase Pena Paul Gill 
Another ‘Old Gentlemanterae o.nus sen neee LCe F. B. J. Sharp 
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BS Out nesses we ok skibe has Ny ST SPAIN 3 aR Rh avake Seatac Lawrence Irelan 
MADGIEW ETO VeL funceret ss k Genta ree Marda ro 
MeamnGa ye DercaldaiGennte cic cas Sete te es tates ae hciie ce Ernest Truex 
Scene 3—A Registry Office 
ANGBREWonIAN' saa Wes lecxs Abeka esse chek ee ck ....Margaret Yarde 
eM On Cleric) wares cok Soe cnet Horace Sequiera 
See A omiainia Ma wane asset Se make ss ce aR ER Aubrey Dexter 
WEA DSUE rer OV eG ache citiaa 96 scisnciccamtliclacceo Se. tac Marda Vanne 
Domes, Darcalditien aan0s cc osc te hss eek eel ee Ernest Truex 
Pree ORANGE near Aue Wate a. cs Sle okie eid face. Mariel Bruce 
peice in are meets aC Oak ences trate rk eck. Harold B. Meade 
ACT It 
Scene 1—The Barcaldines’ Flat (Twenty Years Later) 
Pyedaw Barcaines 200, JG. dd5 55 tee SOR a Maisie Darrell 
Weiler AVON INE. x ran ian amin cn arn Wesian e Memtentacminns Ernest Truex 
EE PRP APCanIMGeL 2 qed Seis esietac- ben atin e ss Marda Vanne 
SPCR Cdei fa eee. SR eet ee Lawrence Ireland 
Perera eae yn Ge ica s Sale ckce ucts! coaiicee occas Marjorie St. Aubyn 
Remi aeete ate crete eo he ee ne ee eR ee Violet Penule 
Pitateys AROSE, «<0... om schon oo Some es Francis L. Sullivan 
4 Scene 2—The Plaza Club (On the Same Night) 
Waprain BOvil a ocisac eileen e toe os kde on AS Aubrey Dexter 
AECL plola elels: ciate rine alate oe kw ew aihiacc wre Harold B. Meade 
Piven Bar cal inet: «atic alaclats o ease ne tes plea ea wee Maisie Darrell 
Godtiey: Marvitinw.5 asc bseces cass 1oehtie cc eee es Robert Douglas 
Scene 3—The Barcaldines’ Flat (An Hour Later) 
Wamece Barents. ciate wink oiaiciaaShials eG se ee Ernest Truex 
Petty ALO om eas etl cte le ine oe es he ieee ake Ua Lawrence Ireland 
DAD EWMEAT CHAISE», Gta fale 40 wlao& aoe o.ceh al hednenes Marda Vanne 
PIO ee SALES cavemen gine lea URES Ss sos ee Marjorie St. Aubyn 
itera ME arcAldane. So )~ cic cmere's:s.s/s arise pec araneae wes Maisie Darrell 
Scene 4—The Barcaldines’ Flat (A Few Months Later) 
DUGHene Meixpalcities ites ah Aaa ee oats Tr Atcice Chee Marda Vanne 
Pamies BALCR UIE. So six cieas Sarna Noeaa cnt AaaGar ante Ernest Truex 
Dre ENE Sete, craw chew Sistas ara Yd ois wistetar te ease nie aids aisha a Mariel Bruce 
PO UCE DINE HE Sige sansa tcc ee te re ohaed vista tisists ee Gwendoline Hill 
MEG Weare sete ori nicisis oe are ee ane hea aee ee Violet Penule 
BSS ASI etre SEGE aalere tev olent soe bre crise Soe oe Pa eo eee Paul Gill 
Wee Ti MCHClire ts... tare 1s noc one trac ce aeekinnrccee F. B. J. Sharp 
Scene 5—Rosel’s Office (Four Weeks Later) , ; 
PMa SPER nua: tra ade rete arava, © iach eS AiG ais alee 3 ww din oe Die Gwendoline Hill 
Ges oe eipata are ey Aaia ta cias eI h: waale an ald ge eis haze Tis phere a. afin od Pete Warren 
LATO VO MOSEL 5 ace cities es cied sete oRa ESE RE ae tas Francis L. Sullivan 
Wiowiag Iciceu mar ects Aotere goes vie: s tease GARI wists «Ban saree’ Margaret Yarde 
Scene 6—Bankruptcy Buildings (The Same Day) 
Eucerite ay EI ALCAI SG e ate ic crers acotes ace vine vejaserk ie 60 4 0 iaunse! ores Ernest Truex 
ihe Registrar: s.</cs =< 5 -+-+-F. B. J. Sharp 
Official Receive -Ronald Simpson 


aS tae Paul Gill 
...Horace Sequiera 
Francis L. Sullivan 


Mr. Clinchpole. 
Mr. Everitt.... 
Stanley Rosel 


fate. scas ...-Harold B. Meade 
qs Mala tatofarotalwlatete ear evar’ We wie's ckein vg. saa ance des vielen Robert Douglas 
ACT III 
Scene 1—St. James Park 
Mabel SBarcald iene acta hs. cette arthe-e cereiwaielvr ee oie ele ese Marda Vanne 
James, Barcaldine.) « cc scele 0/\a's dn10\0:0 je: oleleiae ieee o\eiw'els Ernest Truex 
WERE Ee PE OME CUOL .5:nie ai o.470' 5s Widtesinted Te olardrae e's e-siecaiere #/algalelerece Paul Gill 
Scene 2—Theatreland 
Datel a Sar caldine sc caicciglece-t's\alojeiece clare ayes ov eiae ae.c,e 0:60:84 Marda Vanne 
ANIME Sener CL IaRe aha coiaie Selon gis (ale lersi ees ake ‘elo a's 6:00 cas) mialean ee Ernest Truex 
bE ae Pee Lata TGs overs era cle a ekainlocaralsicrarcve de) ctx veipup'e.0:Greleuaie Aubrey Dexter 
Pomp tore S CHVOSSE cx mjsrctore < 'aleravaleleloiols'aiwielots eye's nyse eee Ronald Simpson 


Staged by Leon M. Lion. 
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Henry Delauney, producer, and Compton Schloss, author, are 
arguing the question of salable plays. Delauney holds for the 
Cinderella type of romance. Schloss believing a better type of 
drama, with plots that are honestly patterned after life, would 
sell as well to the public and be more creditable to the producer. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Barcaldine, an average middle-class couple, 
are drawn into the discussion. They decide in favor of Cinder- 
ella. There being no romance, no great variety in their own lives, 
they like to have their imaginations stirred in the theatre. The 
scene flashes back to the meeting of the Barcaldines and brings 
them through a succession of domestic adventures and tragedies 
to the present. 


MOUNTAIN FURY 
(13 performances) 


A drama in three acts by David Davidson, Jr. Produced by 
Ack-Rud Enterprises, Inc., at the President Theatre, New York, 
September 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


POR Aleta g oy cter sll or oner tel cretovararet ahehel Shai alco otater Nenstor sel ae catolatad eyes Edwin T. Jones 
IBzxalcr gosto cle Sistine clavede «wha siete tae ce eee Jack Roseleigh 
Huentele eenitde rors aosraine ee cterei otto © cretkare etic eee ae Barry Macollum 
PICALON YW DLOW My ve ce ae s cones anaes Stephen Wright 
NES Capi ofehcmien i vie.< iarsrejsio sacitcers eis, cinsste tush eerie ee eee hisis Miner 
ELT Pe SULEUT Were Reais tel ate sisiceterc ete oie ra oe ce meee Frederick B. Manatt 
WHEE TELAnINOD cntociee uicis sisters, Soteioe Ome een ee ae ee. Carleton Macy 
AMM ALIMON . estelcioea <cstie ore poaiae nce ce nee Herbert Ashton, Jr. 


Acts I, II and III.—The Large Room in the Cabin of the 
Browns, on the Top of Brushy Mountain, in the Alleghanies. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 


Myra loves Paul, the sheriff’s son. Myra’s father hates the 
sheriff. Always has and always will. Wants Myra to marry Bill 


Strunk, villain. Bill and Paul fight in the dark. Fenicle, a light- 
witted lad, loving Myra, kills Bill and clears the way for Paul. 


SEE NAPLES AND DIE 
(62 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Elmer Rice. Produced by Lewis 
Gensler at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, September 24, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Avs Sinall iGhessPlayeriaicstsis tance sueeeee eee G Dniestroff 
A’ Bearded Chess.Playersc.cccs h<0 fone ae ae Sarmated 
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Basil Rowtinseit sss. vode sale fe ce kk aware ete .....Horace Cooper 
WA elGe PNCUNTCOLCE seg cis Miso alave's welate th Salk Riese Cienneiel Rinaldo Beene 
EAIGY vanSoccncd «atic celowle ek cones ...Beatrice Herford 
Hugo Von Klaus ..Walter Dreher 
Charles Carroll.. ..-Roger Pryor 
EMSA tens cee was ...Rose Rolanda 
















PET Oe te eID S LCOS C4 a's ieiawiale.sra aicjarts pajasie’s mele waren e ais Margaret Arrow 
Kunegunde Wandl.. Margaret Knapp Waller 
Nanette Dodge Kosoff.......0....ssceeeceeesceess Claudette Colbert 
Carriage Driver....... ..-Edward Maurelli 
Ivan Ivanovitch Kosoff... Pedro De Cordoba 
Stepan. a pes eelele Bielsis sina sge se seismic ues menace wegsne eee Albert West 
Mary Elizabeth Dodge Norton.............. ...Lucille Sears 
Generaligan® Skulamy. <.cie < throm aes aidsinw bmeisn = .-..Marvin Kline 
PORE OUTS. ccc ocie.< sales miss sid gpieie's sianie.s) sists © Ulisse Mattioli 


Joseph Pierantoni 
Acts I, II and I1I—The Terrace of the Albergo Pensione de’ Medici, 
at Capo di: Sorrento, on the Bay of Naples. 
Staged by Elmer Rice. 
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Nanette Dodge and Charles Carroll quarrel in Paris when 
Nanette breaks her engagement to Charles and marries Ivan 


Kosoff, a fraying Russian of title. 


Charles runs away to Sor- 


rento and takes up with Kuney Wandl. Nanette follows after to 
explain to Charles that she was forced into the marriage with the 
Russian to save her sister; that she is about to be divorced and 


that she still loves Charles. 


Charles thinks Nanette is ‘kidding 


him, but learns differently when a pair of revolutionists shoot 


Ivan. 


SCOTLAND YARD 
(27 performances) 


A drama in six scenes by Denison Cliff. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, September 27, 


1929. 






Cast of characters— 
Capt. John Leigh, D.S.O. ...0-.. eee creer e eee eeeee Paul Cavanagh 
Boies Deak ve SA Cicie ACR CEO Sc, SOPOT UIE AITO Raoul de Tisne 
Gister’ Cecilia. sci cies ciclo ss eseraciesscescssecencersss Andre Corday 
Wick, (Gravesns seictic son clac crc scree csipiniceisicwe sieneicas Stapleton Kent 
Flargest. . 2.2 ccecccreccceecccssssvecacnceens C. Haviland Chappell 
Sree acta eicnis aa ote alalete la) Steg ateralaras a's 6 Slee elois.r'e sini Charles Row 
Lady Kandra Usher.......-sscceereeeeceereeee eens Phoebe Foster 
Tord, St. ATratln: cose cc syte cw sce ses orc ceesiniee cise Frederic Worlock 
Lady St. Arran. ....,..eceeeeee es ec cree eeneectees Marga La Rubia 
Sir Clive Heathcote.....------2eeeeee eee ce cee ees eee A. P. Kaye 
Kent Heathcote.........ee cee cc sec tee cece re ceene Bramwell Fletcher 
Charles Fox. ......-csseeecececeeccsceeereseseees Gerald McCarthy 
Sir Dennis O’More.....--.-eeeeee esse eee eeeeee teas Edward Rigby 
Clarion: sociale faciare ete rteted oles 4 aialstaiels, |= 0 diele ieraisiwiois Frederick Sutton 
Superintendent Drewe......--++seeeeereeeees ...Byron Russell 
Chief Inspector Yorke......-+.-+--+++++ee: .Stapleton Kent 
MacKillop.....-+-eeeererrereercceeee at bard Sern aatat Byron Russell 
ed eeu eels nieces seems dcseascenecst artes eres Robert Vivian 


Scene 1—The Laboratory of Dr. Deon, in the Convent-Hospital 
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of the Sisters of the Cross, at St. Cyr, Near Paris. .2—The_Em- 
bassy Club, London. 3—Sir John Usher’s Chamber in the Bank 
of England. 4—Lady Xandra’s Bedroom at Castle St. Arran, 
Pevensey. 5—Sir John’s Chamber in the Bank. 6—A House 


boat on the Thames, Near Henley. i 


Capt. John Leigh, D.S.O., picked up on a battlefield in F rance, 
finds himself being discharged with a new face from the hospital 
of a famous plastic surgeon in St. Cyr. It is the face of Sir John 
Usher, chairman of the Board of the Bank of England, who was 
hurled into the same shellhole with Leigh. Thinking Usher 
dying Leigh had taken his wallet as a means of identification. 
In the wallet was the picture. Capt. Leigh, before going to war, 
was known to Scotland Yard as the cleverest thief in England. 
When he takes Usher’s place at the bank he also discovers him- 
self married to Usher’s bride of a day, who loves him. The fact 
that he also loves her saves the Bank of England from. being 
robbed of a million sterling. Usher turns up alive. 


CANDLE LIGHT 


(128 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Siegfried Geyer, adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Produced by Gilbert Miller at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, September 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


MACAO os meatehs ule ale ah eet cise sua.c' sie cakes ere Gertrude Lawrence 
Prince Rudolf Haseldorf-Schlobitten..........--.... Reginald Owen 
OBE saliva tohsradiurese slats pies aiavomtala's viele dl eine Sota core MLE Leslie Howard 
laron Vion Rischenhetit cj «sre no's ies sacle oleh aiccis cet Robert English 
Baroness! Von |Rischenheim...5...3..0.0ceccccclccdl Betty Schuster 
RSPR L Tl epersiece stateelorale ieee ely roi rhhaeen chal ais Sen ee Rita Vale 
SABIE vim dain eras caicid tro ctaisisialnieis «/ciarhzicicnra ake oie Mea Ralph Roberts 
HLOCDBKET Ei eed onthe geet: os «cre oor aoe aha tees Jack Carlton 


Acts I, II and III.—The Prince’s Apartment in Vienna. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


Josef, valet to Prince Rudolf Haseldorf-Schlobitten, thinking 
his master gone for the evening, invites a lady whose voice en- 
chants him over the telephone to call. He is making progress 
with the lady when the Prince unexpectedly returns and, sensing 
the situation, decides to change coats and places with his man to 
help along the adventure. Josef is distressed but willing. The 
lady, it later transpires, is a parlor-maid masquerading as her 
mistress, who is really interested in the Prince. 
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DIVIDED HONORS 


(40 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Winnie Baldwin. Produced by 
K. A. L. at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DVR ee GAM Ore 65.6 nia kiS a0 Se: SIRE MER BRR oe fhe nek Doris Freeman 
PCetrenle OCOWOEE stale 'a'cis v5, conse a's vc ciset Maley sue Ua eee Guido Nadzo 
Angela’ Bannerman... .. 6. .200000 evaiae s aala.e 3/6 $iare-5 apes Mieateres Jane Kim 
AIT Ie csi we oteats eit are a « o aihiaieicalinls sities <0 sacle aererksit eanne DeMe 
Sy SESE Shas Gia: Seretals Os ate (a's winale, a1 hn ote Gakelae cause eee slenda Farrell 
Detective-Sexseant Scoth.iis 5 ccseswisce dents sacha wi Philip Heege 
Petice CMNCER 5 ks win c ce sic poetien cha ches eee s as atateee ns Richard Bowler 
PPOMCE ONCOL 1a 6 sass prsdet ca cele cin wee uelee ne SUR TNE Edgar Henning 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in Kenneth Stewart’s Apartment. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 


Kenneth Stewart, writer, loving Angela Bannerman and being 
loved by his adopted sister, Mary Lane, gets tight and when he 
awakes finds that he has inadvertently married Vina Chase. 
Angela, to clear the situation, induces Kenneth to say that he will 
give up both his wife and his adopted sister when somebody 
shoots Angela dead. Vina takes the blame, is acquitted and, 
realizing that Mary Lane is the wife for Kenneth, fades grace- 
fully out of the picture on her way to Europe. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


(39 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Serafin and Joaquin Quintero. 
English translation by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. Pro- 
duced by Gilbert Miller at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 


October 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Manuelac. <2 cieseae sens sn 
Carmen Campos.. 
Dona Marciala... 







Sesaatatetess Arthur Lewis 
.Georgia Harvey 
. Katherine Grey 


Mivgty ue VALIBEOe dine = aisis.cs so cslaiale) siaibieid oie sre .sie F:eiv 61s asian 6s sae Fred Tiden 
Papa Juan... 0ccvecvacscccvicssedesesseccsssccccscces Otis Skinner 
Dona Filomena...... Aadies Hoel aa Fae gi ete Octavia Kenmore 
Bulalia.sc<<0<ciee Givere anemic iui ee tune panera kar aoe, aid eSB ay ne Labi Mary Howard 
Site ais Ae SRO IRIE IDE Pe COR Cicer OIE ee Hardie Albright 
CoUT Litaiasine olen cisis s/teie oats ielelsictee Bete eine ccriay ciel nacetaraoeaee Mary Arbenz 
ER Cte ite cs gn act lates 61a 18se ATs or scMALS Oi el 5) 0) 8 ese 6" 60.07 0 4180.0, 008 08 Veronica Rey 
PATTEQHUOILs ¢ioisisele oe sls sis ere a eye die erersie © a dove aisiet aerate ent Charles Dalton 
PANO ETSO nile aipreceis Winveculelsvelcic d ciao aie \aiei@ lerelerecsiw ead ware as s1die8 Gerald Hamer 


Acts I, II and III.—Papa Juan’s House in Andalusia. 
Staged by James Whale. 
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Papa Juan del Monte, preparing for the celebration of his 
hundredth birth anniversary, insists on running things his own 
way. All his relatives and descendants shall be invited, whatever 
their station, whatever their failures, moral or financial. He also 
deftly directs the romance of two df his great grandchildren, 
Trino and Currita. 


LADIES LEAVE 


(15 performances). 


A comedy in three acts by Sophie Treadwell. Produced by 
Charles Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, 
October 1, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Pda te alicty< ct steras & opisie staterarn.el spss te «here ce Coe eS eee Jane Hazzard 
DrWAr pad: Jeter tics. 7 Seed « < aneek one me Charles Trowbridge 
} Barnhant ¢Powersy a. <5 area enc a Boe + odie ct be Walter Connolly 

121, “POWEER: desks, oelsaD Eek eas Lae. dh chaee Seeee Blyth Daly 
Philip sHavensic saci. titastich eiateetcacte. sa ahat « cehe anes Henry Huil 
Hema: Barry PWiHIGs. .. cs alae soos ee eae oe Catharine Calhoun Doucet 
A Basset. 55)..35 oe etie eae ee Rees ee ae en William Stern 
gorse si slekehs nb is(aleiss viateiaie eyalcam eter secietie ds aces bral aa ee Vera Mellish 

ALMA sere siersiaia cree Mekice Tate oe ial eee Se ee Katharine Lyons 
PUSS Sa: « id. setae acct deities ce Bon, —. tone Athene Taylor 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the New York Apartment 
of J. Burnham Powers. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 


Zizi Powers, restless and love starved, listens to the advice of 
Dr. Jeffer, a Viennese expert, and decides to live freely. She takes 
Philip Havens, her husband’s young assistant, as lover, but still: 
her problem is not solved. Finally she runs away to Vienna in 
search of further advice from Dr. Jeffer. 


THE CRIMINAL CODE 


(173 performances) 
A melodrama in prologue and three acts by Martin Flavin. 
Produced by William Harris, Jr., at the National Theatre, New 
York, October 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


USES CaS SAB a 5515 Cais CUMIN SS GN ABS aes 4 ak Walter Colligan 
Mastin s Brady's wantin lsc. 1s) cout ee eee Arthur ren 
OW nip rein te's 8 Sc OER ngs nas ce veh oe es Dan Poole 
MGT ota sata cicrerci tests aioe oles sia ce eee Re Bessie Belmont 
Pan BOTICEE mane ceitr ae eton yas Stn. ene ene Frank Barnes 
Robert Grahansc3 apr eet eae eee! Russell Hardie 


Mr, Nettlefld. 7 Svecessmasnoss +c cn tee passe eee Burr Caruth 
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Di aie within ne aaisteain Fae eas oa wk tae a)s Walter Kingsford 
Rahonatorys Assistant. <<< cio sieccleceaicie-uatce Saas coves Martin Perkins 
Mite Manisnet ce bcec hon rede te eave d vied seren cence s Thomas Findlay 
Cap tate fGLG RSTn rete ah Fara eayai' fae sinis Soke ne WE terg ete sn cy" Leo Curley 
PHU RU ae aaa os shad wanes pete ae GEee haces Edwin E. Vickery 
PRRELC Fumie ata aati tein aiclat Sls ivarala hata overs ror agra Ris ee RtaiaHce William Franklin 
CME Onno Rts OUmaLS 6 Un TUK Mead MS RMAC ETT Norman Miller 
Wd Ca arenes a aks SES AL SS eed ea alere’s 84S Slate Joseph Mackin Nerney 

ESS UENCE OP Or Cla cia fatteF cred stat sh alias b atctara ababawuer el tutors aheis gOS Ethel Griffies 
ORS Me Pee Ieee ny Set cats aii Goal at-g) =f aliaha’ att ercitar aay celal avakei bral wie ero cet eewne SOE Charles Day 
WEat Mm raG Piss tcitt. Gs KA Amioeen Saleh aa WERKE MO Mees Ones Anita Kerry 
RG NTA. REAR E Nts rar, GRIN CRN GES KRR SH RISERS Henry Crossen 
Se eee sere s tae al esta SO ee S Saige di aretha Dre hwteitv a. vid eveiwin ai wae Dan Poole 
PRCT. Gea e Nel hatch) a5) at sc atetal-ndatia| aintsheavaieretal ef chaketatcverHir'veie) cis Frank Barnes 
MP OUCMIGAM. soscac ace see eeSk cere ddasceeassass Carroll J. Davis 
Ret Ge tetera 8s SRS MS WRIT oe medal aT ewes Murray Bennett 


Prologue—Office of the State’s Attorney. Act I.—Scene 1—Prison 
Laboratory. 2—Jute Mill. 3—Mess Hall. 4—Cell. 5—Warden’s 
Office. Act II.—Scene 1—Warden’s Living Room. 2—Warden’s 
Office. Act III—Scene 1—Warden’s Living Room. 2—Warden’s 
Office. 3—Dungeon. 4—Inner Wall. 5—Warden’s Office. 

Staged by William Harris, Jr. 


See page 71. 
AMONG THE MARRIED 


(44 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced at the 
Bijou Theatre by Philip Goodman October 3, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 





MU ENEES DEM loi ce cingie.c's x seo u'0-5 kb eo wie-nS'e sid iere elaleiee secs Katherine Wilson 
belere: Ie GUEST cee enters Cisie acl caisis oie olaausergistaietsvele teres Peggy Allenby 
BEM Wiis cee ots 2 < ee alas ale Pe oie cae ease, oe ale 8 Edward Leiter 
Brandt, ..,cocccencccscsccescsscececseseres -Royal C._ Stout 
Bie fein ER ESSAY SEYEY la cas es oe aie glean a nia es) acl ss Soho asso uers (o> ia John Junior 


ifcaslew VINURG). chats Bin aisiajelaters’si erator nie slereta sal mae Die ea Severs Frank Morgan 
Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Mills’ Home. 
Staged by Vincent Lawrence. 

Ethel Mills, in love with her husband, is attracted to Bill 
Minot, her golf club champion. When she hears her husband 
has been flirting with a Spanish actress in town she refuses to be 
disturbed. But when she finds her best friend, Helen Robinson, 
and her husband together in her room she rebels and sends for 
Minot to be even. In the end the Mills family, unhappy but 
hopeful, agrees to continue living together, but with the under- 
standing that the double standard shall prevail. 


TOWN BOY 
(3 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Marie Baumer. Produced by 
Charles Harris at the Belmont Theatre, New York, October 4, 


1929. 
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Cast of characters— 





WaiGIReGhes isialoen cigs aah amcte wae oaacemerae waite ota ee at aleh Jane_ Ellison 
Pete Sh fee a SN emp ce ne pclae plo ale teelie Tiel tate Millard F. Mitchell 
PE CCCk As J swith acme C42 nee Cae e cee aaa easy eens no Guy Hitner 
Molly. Rechiviny si:aciies obese reas leg ee eee <otixeels Hey Ruth Easton 
CHAPS PLOW MWEL! 5:05 did i d'vie « ghana bicia sale A orheoansio ciara Tom Douglas 
BenrDavidiacsidscsscwte wes Ongar eceees Slag @ ee eines Ralph Bellamy 
REVERS GOAN IIE oo jn; oslncecase 3d pois hamiogl Apher aoe Margaret Watson 
Dip) OLA WLC a0 05 5s ciley0).0sienels,0)eehasnyooayndee Ls dpb vem ieee a ae Thad Gray 
Maar CrAWLey s.r ade ori eG tis saute epee eras Ada Barbour 
isihy Ele e oN ew acs m0 2 sepa Oe oWaiiene ex as etecie a ea on tee Allen Lee 
MEST, MELCTIOY: « o:5, wierd a5, 'o,66/5:05/6 tape, Wii ae eat ie eee Joan Sudlow 
DAVOS x3 Byeh eteioxa #9 setasnyeuesidi sinzs eee ois eee aE John Clubley 
ENLEGE's Sea eat Wiad) stat va et a ala in cel gg rete ate a eames ase Vaugn Hansen 
WL Sheds a, At SNe a, 2 310 nr0s0jefevn. ose entra bie aaa ae ee Desiree Harris 
ORMHY oh ois Bitqadtcn: 5.0 aa Maert ee vielcaee eek wae Robert Porterfield 
bee site ae: Kk akg RNS sree SNE 1c Sey Silane Cease otis David Pritchard 
Mrs. Hawkins Maud Sinclair 
Mie ancer. . «sive sicwher Geek thon] deat oleae Larry Johns 
ERO als einer Re eee Se atek eall alae Mate Bhan oer ae Lon Carter 
Joe: Harrell is ached ste suamidie de ate oss eae <a ee James Depillo 


Act I—Scene 1—In a Buggy. 2—Back Living Room of the 
Keck House. Acts II and III.—The Same. 
Staged by William Keighley. 


Molly Keck, a country girl working in a Pennsylvania town, 
takes Charlie Brownwell, her town beau, out to meet her folks. 
The folks find Charlie even funnier than he finds them. Baited 
by big, strong Ben Davis, Molly’s country lover, Charlie tries to 
prove his courage by fighting Ben. Charlie is badly beaten, but 
his courage and his weakness win Molly completely. 


KARL AND ANNA 


(49 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Leonhard Frank, translated by Ruth 
Langner. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, 
New York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


BY GUase on ape tas ota nolo. kee ae Charles C. Leatherbee 
RAUL Mosiereic see erercteemeieialos sc 5.052 os onc ee ee Otto Kruger 
RICH ater <a t imei eee t ee cele’. "ciior < Riise ae eee ante oe Frank Conroy 
Pitets Piiconen. Nerina secs « <a ate Ae t eee Claude Rains 
pecorid s Prisoners cseere qeise!sts.. skal, ah ee ae. Philip Leigh 
PUper visor... eee ares his . sioner ee Herbert J. Biberman 
Another Guard tiaueeme oct cs os. ee ee Robert Norton 
ManiCs sierstensins ony ees sels See Ruth Hammond 
Anna. 3... paisa wis bincehnlg iret ieee ss io ess «i atletmachbenwers etic Geis ate Alice Brady 
Mariels) Sistercicsserinn. sates ©... 05 PAA be See Gale Sondergaard 
misters: Husband spas enbetstust sists sis, nig ee gran a orl ee Larry Fletcher 


Act I.—Russian Prison Camp on the Border Between Russia and 
Asia. Acts II, IIT and I1V.—Anna’s Kitchen-Living Room in Berlin. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Karl and Richard, fellow prisoners in a Russian camp, pass the 
lonesome days and nights talking of Anna, Richard’s young wife. 
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Karl, learning of Anna’s most intimate ways, escapes prison the 
day he saves Richard’s life from the guards and makes his way to 
Berlin and to Richard’s apartment. There he tries to convince 
Anna that he is Richard himself, greatly changed by his three 
years in prison. Anna knows differently, but accepts Karl be- 
cause of a sudden, overwhelming love for him. A year later she 
is to bear Karl’s child when Richard comes back. He would kill 
Karl but Anna objects. Karl and Anna go away together. 


MADEMOISELLE BOURRAT 


(26 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Claude Anet. Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, New York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mademoiselle Bourrats ss. nse ccagvietsccctes cle Josephine Hutchinson 
Padamie SB OUrEAL ss sir. wae 6 5.2.- cdiers Ste a adige hols ak she Alma Kruger 
RE CLEBE UME a ree aoslhe mils wise cies orcas soaks a dete oounteniwars Robert Ross 
BUCORENE ences, hetcie ara! ahs lacnre tra elatete'a aip-araeterela a eiecait ate Agnes ea ihy 
ESeTLEMEN Sate eco ote! A aie w aie wVaitoln a's ai ee Se oe OO eek 86 eS Paula Miller 
Met tee MPOMEEAL  s wiaca 5.sixdlatsle als Gint rie sisialeie, sel auniee URE Paul Leyssac 
Caroline Bourrat de Vermaud........ce0s02%-s000 Florida Friebus 
Madame Bourtat de :Vertiaid . .)....:.5005.6 <1 pncrdsiets alae Leona Roberts 
borates A Hesitind 6:5, oie as Soveerh ein ssae on Pioiels es .g.e1s' slo's Harold Moulton 
Mromgiens (eC Ure, cn c'lc voc cle covets sols cbs We s'sisBiste elate’ee Egon Brecher 


Acts, I, Il, Ill and I1V.—The Bourrats’ House Near Valleyres. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Mlle. Bourrat has grown up in ignorance of the facts of life but 
keenly maternal. Innocently she accepts the advances of the 
gardener and when her condition becomes known cannot under- 
stand her horrified and harshly dictatorial mother’s determination 
to keep the situation hidden from the world. Mlle. Bourrat suffers 
great unhappiness but is finally in a measure triumphant. 


HER FRIEND THE KING 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. E. Thomas and Harrison Rhodes. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Ba ier Riots aie leie: oltiolvae decline aca aloha s salons,» eueke,s William Dorbin 
ooo PR PE ce PN ee Bee Sica ace asegele Henry Morrell 
Guhite (GC Miter alcsia i c.ae oie eitanre tre ele wloleya sivas Steliaterntte. ae Charles Esdale 
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Georges (Ex-King of Constantia-Felix)........ ..William Fayersham 
Peincess (oydide cs + ses cicdas soe ese sientaeeae .-.--Katharine Kohler 
Miss Bridgertontyiis #25 SSR sb ie elaine neers «eee+-Daisy Atherton 
Mrs. Alfred Hastings.......+-+eseseeeeensereeeeeerncs Ara Gerald 
Prince” ORGS se oc cte « sete cide a/celeia sige Med wie dale inte aie s wa lere Hugh Sinclair 
‘Ac. Maid & ibis sia ate oan slew 6) wera Fa Aiaotins, Peggy Hovenden 
Phelps. yccslsacdesperte peice seg te sasevied chase ...--Hdmund Dalby 


Act IL—A Salon at the Chateau de Beaulieu Near Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland. Acts II and III.—Living Room of Mrs. Hastings’ 
Villa, Hotel de Russe, Delice les Bain. 

Staged by F. Gatenby Bell. 


Georges, former king of Constantia-Felix, meets again during 
his exile a rich American widow, Mrs. Alfred Hastings, to whom 
he had on a previous occasion been romantically attracted. Mrs. 
Hastings works to assist in the restoration of the King and is 
rewarded by his stipulation that she shall share the throne with 
him. 


THE HOUSE OF FEAR 


(48 performances) 


A mystery farce in three acts by Wall Spence. Produced by 
Ray Productions, Inc., at the Republic Theatre, New York, 
October 7, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Oma MET ICETE ate o,vie/e\s.c olen cia cpa sie» one wrecaela-eitre etoe ereeaaie Frank Thomas 
WaG@aine MEZIE As cicieto.a. c/s Aas 0 tain) jas cue) 0 s,a0ee,0, 4 01s Rieinie a ee Effie. Shannon 
Mera peratec a ea Siets c¥e sfarais’cinin wit rteie’ sie ota ein meets ace! Maury Tuckerman 
GSW me VW AL CLI ereveresa).c iwc wie ole Sib sibieiey cine ew rec eiacaeare arate wie aavhers Gray 
a tial MOI ciara hovel as aieueisiavslecasaceiecale/eiave'n/ana Sealers area Lea Penman 
Dr. Yack Ladders «. sic\.igieies sicle wis ale -miciomlale ofelceealae alvin ol Harry Worth 
Cre R ON Gat ct cetetans Sess a. < oi :s c\ern uboie.e = epee ier atere aire Gordon estcott 
GEO OS rah selec cre Ss SWiew'e Vwlek ws ecew sia RR Rig IIS RA sac Clay Clement 
Buddy PBrom soni cin ie) inixin\« ©:010\sie's vows Xia ew) eimiy we ale si aieiwe Cecil Spooner 
BSA U AT veleatereatclersie pias vga scale wieispeve ie) asin ertnteneere James McLaughlin 


Acts I, II and I1J.—An Old Mansion Near New York. 
Staged by Elmer H. Brown. 

Madame Zita is determined to clear her son, escaped from Sing 
Sing after having been imprisoned for murder. At a house party 
held in the former home of a spiritualistic medium, Madame Zita 
organizes a series of séances and other nerve tests that result 
finally in forcing a confession from the real murderer. 


MLLE. MODISTE 


(48 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Henry Blossom, music by Victor 
Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy Com- 
pany at the Jolson Theatre, New York, October 7, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


Henry De Bouvray, Comte de St. Mar.............. Detmar Popper 
Capt) Etienne De Bouvrays.. 6s secs. scaesceeecsss Robert Rhules 
FATGANY OMe sop 0a <\e ane MASI eis SANT OUTS Stee ee els «so Richard Powell 
oe b stare seen & bh telto.c oe — 
eneral Le Marquis de Villefranche.............. Wm. J. McCarth 
ieee ORPUe Eel NOME. oe Nae ds Caine ck scqrge aed,cs «sade Roland at nice 
Weed Conran crecios Seta e citete = actinte owe nate crehieniciate sinelene a Lee Daly 
WAG OOE TS iat Abo d5ie SaiheS. SE F4 hla Ses. vise sieelenes Salas Flavia Arcaro 
UNATIC PEER mtate cicialniate Sore wiare eee Owe! < eee omets eeu tae Edyth Artley 
Nanette........ WG cia Se So SSeLeS a ainle epkiamelee rahoae Te alle Florence Caselle 
Ne artee INOUESE Gera cica wa car cs osice aie SRrls Gem Rio Oe leas Lucyle Keeling 
Bebe... .....0.05 Rear ee te in ahh Ae iat ke Walolae aie.a aise Frances Baviello 
NEMS eSIEAME GENE, eure cai woes Six e'0e soca vince 0 <'eaeles Bernice Mershon 
Para eree a ery cin i ciecin-s Gra states wes oe Sen aG ee KERR ONO Fritzi Scheff 


Act I.—Mme. Cecelie’s Hat Shop, Rue de la Paix, Paris. Act 
II.—Scene 1—Comte de St. Mar’s Private Dining Room. 2—‘The 
Charity Bazaar’ in the Garden of the Chateau de St. Mar 

Staged by Milton Aborn 


The adventure of Hiram Bent of Keokuk, Ia., who manages to 
be of considerable assistance to a Parisian milliner without becom- 
ing involved in the usual comic opera plot. 


JENNY 


(111 performances) 


A comedy in four acts by Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward 
Sheldon. Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere 
Wiman at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 8, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ifOH TI Peo WV CAPMEED Ye =a 5'e'sle'5 stoi sta ois etal ae's in ae Cr wlereiere Guy Standing 
OIE ieee ciara eile Stake 2s Side, = alaslateiaws Fa 0 ole oo 6s «aie Resi Robert Lowe 
ME pS a WO AC Cars cule eile 2/clsie te eisai siere sie ieartenie'§ 2:10 .4.cgeieis Rinks Lewis Martin 
Gigs y 7 WViCAEREED Yisiere: a:s aise /cte1e's/nl's)a\e «5 nie Sri ciade vip’ vore Katherine Emmet 
Prince Dimitri Miranoff. . 2... cisco wees cet eweeens Coburn Goodwin 
Sfaclce WieAtHeL bys: oq vicciw:e sre oe! erase ape biain'o a ¥isis «nine oisroiesis Ben Lackland 
IN CECE ES Mere cree cake ola wis oon ccise.c we're op Gia nia e Secu ote Joyce Carey 
ECA Tea ee tale telace Sate cralele wie osiciaim sislaie(ec.'sisisinr ele Charles Brokaw 
Jenny Valentine. ......... cece cece cece creer e eer eceeesee 2 ane Cowl 
Angela Weatherby..............- stat algh Pal di eVotor alate’ Pevate! she Helen Brooks 


Acts I, II and IV.—Home of John R. Weatherby, Greenwich, 
Conn. Act IlI—Jenny’s Cabin in the Canadian Woods 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope 
Jenny is an actress who, visiting in Connecticut, is attracted to 
the rose garden of John R. Weatherby and later to John R. him- 
self. She finds him being unmercifully ridden by a shallow wife 
and a trio of ungrateful children and determines to help him. 
Luring him to her camp in the Canadian woods, Jenny tricks 
John into staying for a month. At the end of that time she re- 
turns home with him, frankly tells the Weatherby family what she 
has done and walks out. The emancipated John R. follows after, 


leaving the family wondering. 
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JUNE MOON 
(273 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Ring Lardner and George S. Kauf- 
man. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Broadhurst Theatre, 


New York, October 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Bred. MugStevensy.:s2 oon cacte accel ee vale eee ete Norman Foster 
Bidria. ‘Bakes. ists «pe sieebis miei sore as be -Linda Watkins 
Paul «Séarsesias ose acts cane aek .--Frank Otto 







PCine tars mans cates ae arte ae ae oat ....Jean Dixon 
PbS eie a Mie te ols Oa doees Mae ee ae ow a ela ee Eee Lee Patrick 
Wa xtes yr ccatsrale/ckaus as oserardiy eral emmeclaus olan ete eae ee te Harry Rosenthal 
Gol dies: O5EN sins. cation eit aes cease ee Florence D. Rice 
A Window. Cleanera.cas +comment netic ob baie Senne ds Frank Conlan 
Ay MantNamed “Bramard: £900 se. cee scone ene ee ee Emil Hoch 
Bentige Pox. < cstvas ina ret eeeiaiow Macros Semce ce eae Philip Loeb 
DEES EL Are ann steta is Oe Uateeree tiorsae Mee cameo ema cn ete Leo Kennedy 
Miss  Rixeya crimioun e's eclecisalew ton sind ar cate mien Margaret Lee 

Prologue—In a Parlor Car. Act I.—Paul Sears’ Place. Acts II 


and III.—Room at Goebel’s. 
Staged by George S. Kaufman. 


See page 236. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


(4 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Louis Weitzenkorn. 
W. P. Farnsworth and H. M. Hayman at the Broadh 
New York, October 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Produced by 
urst Theatre, 


Blmera Gray viiemecen taco cea tune cccceatee Tee Walter Abel 
PULMSK IS MWh: late etsiaier cierstel sles lale sie,ayeliee Csr - Beatrice Hendricks 
Blmereplathentcccicck. chlocioc es o cuases -+.Dodson Mitchell 







Elmer's Muothertanwanenastine suhisnvononae ue a -Lorephine Morse 
Blnietia A wnt cnn cease cick are wcss s wacs sre ee -+--Dorothy Walters 
BUM er/ Ss WOISTOR ne ieee eis ete oe ices. Tiavelh ia eee a Sara Haden 
Hlmet’s, Brother-in-Gawe Ns act s/seict che ceacistas bo mige Richard Abbott 
Aire Larbot capa emamecmenae ks Seen eee ae ee eee Walter O. Hill 
Mr. SHofnagle.Sre dae. crest doeisitas Sia cd es wai aten Maxwell Driscoll 

BI ciated oe oie Katee scspeteie otis Youalate tate'ior ei/ace: c:evoleca ire miaicecoe oa ere Ely Solomon 
Bil Seeia at ls sa ole) sterelome tots eee slate EE CAT. PE Ray Earles 
Grocery. Boys ndacaimtiterti cues ssid toch Soniccn Frank Burton 
Gracte “‘Tarners ccs leccce ences ete: eae Leona Maricle 


Acts I, II and III.—Elmer’s House. The Porch. High Falls, 


eas 
Staged by Jose Ruben. 


Elmer Gray grows restless and unhappy under the strain of his 


life in a New Jersey suburb. He buys his home o 


n the partial 
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payment plan and discovers that in place of owning it the home 
owns him. When his wife goes home to her mother to have her 
baby Elmer slips his moral moorings and flirts around with Gracie 
Turner, a neighborhood charmer. With Mrs. Gray returned, the 
baby having died, and the old routine of installments and dis- 
appointments facing Elmer again, he seeks release by burning 
down his house only to discover that his father is quite willing to 
build him another. Thus he is left with only the thought of 
Gracie Turner’s nearness to cheer him. 


LADIES DON’T LIE 
(12 performances) 
A comedy in three acts adapted by Herman Bernstein from the 
German of Paul Frank. Produced by Radiant Productions, Inc., 


at the Gallo Theatre, New York, October 10, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
TEV Rc. foliar e > sod sale & pia ewes is nial ollatesefoee aster ele erate ere tera ai he Joseph Allenton 


SPRAIN cn. ain de 0ra'lss Sipv OPES eee ia alexa caste si euenalinss.olsvste ge oie) areke Maria Ziccardi 
BRS phcica hs ays alters ajeciatavare alee saiekevats oats nr vate skere tay eraret siete efel Richard Sterling 
Dee Eb ea athe anata eas ata ost ron eo vegretaren pioUm sake tiation oreons entre ete Dodd Mehan 
PEW eas «ee ele orn dl afaren Mato reise aie sda s SR AG nieces Charles Richman 
By eoO) Garter ries eters issn Sercies ercicreie he aie oteeiiie a Wallace Erskine 
eke sce uiiaisie oes a Hee ic aes tales Sa wi ere Ps cle ceisras Frank Hilliard 
UNE aL ISIASe eo aie oy aaisiaia ened S rmatete a he sigeiclsous sso ere e Walter Cartwright 
REF Pave pees, crated ace wan bis wisi Eines tbs wiclele ce = ole, eis ace iaiarere ew Stanley DeWolf 


Spring Byington 
Acts I, II and III.—The Dining Hall of the Romedius Villa. 
Staged by Edward Sargent Brown. 


Thea, former wife of Philip and Ralph, and sweetheart of 
Edgar, swoops down out of the sky and lands on a desert island 
these three have selected as a place of escape from all women. 
After stirring all three to action of one sort and another, Thea is 
content to fly away again with her newest masculine interest, the 
aviator. She just didn’t want to be forgotten. 


BONDS OF INTEREST 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in a prologue and three acts, translated by John 
Garrett Underhili from the Spanish of Jacinto Benevente. Pro- 
duced by Walter Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, 
October 14, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— ; 
Lean det inate is cals dete dete glee e at omdese als bake Palate Charles Quigley 
CISD ILS» hevaninin cree ue olalet ae bsve.sia mite moteur ees ee Walter Hampden 
‘Lhe’ Innketper 2.925 02 dp/lsts Ad ee ee eee C. Norman Hammond 
Bixst «Ew Servant:.ice wise o'ee ogre xv aie town go * ein ielm eis) oye Stephen Irving 
DECONG (LNT SOL VAIME,. «5 «<1 0 o'aelerae sicleiuur sisi Met aieiaiaee a ae Francis Dears 
Flat leqiansesiicerietd a0 polo aaeies eee siaaies oan’ aie ae oe Tom Gomez 
THe) Cap tail ic avaieis/0\nio-a « aya de ule vo aie alecoia aerate siete a tiaeets Louis Polan 
Dona Siremas sss 5 5.5 aiey-ealW oielgio nan site Seta ae ree Mabel Moore 
Colm bine. < sidsw aes ote oa here's Ae «eats ae ee Elinor Harriot 
Wawtartadcapoleis aie « aes aicieee eles sie dae eine eee tee Jeanne Clark 
Riselas .. navies = diss tw.« Su wtedarce ale sates eke eee ke oo Evelyn Goodrich 
Polich elles. cares» a:s/nves oor eiaaee Galea ieee a ee Ernest Rowan 
The. Wife. of Polichinelie!iS...<o-22%. so. ee ee Caroline Meade 
LL Vlad aver feta tans hale ores asuieine oo eee ee eee Ingeborg Torrup 
Plan talon rtccovarniaiete si $:0-0s0ie staat eaten ee ates ere Etienne Girardot 
SRE Woctoras. sa,0'1s.sars 06s pees pao eee ree as ae en Cecil Yapp 
TBee Secretary. <icscjclak Gums else atte eee ee eee Gordon Hart 
First Constable....... Siaipip einieea fam gamers aterete gieiw ie ems Murray D’Arcy 
Second. Coustable’ .).':<olssa, 0.4 os ecco oad serene ee Howard Galt 


Act I.—A Plaza in a City. Act II—The Garden of Dona Sirena. 
Act III.—A Room in Leander’s House. 
Staged by Claude Bragdon. 


Leander and Crispin, a gentleman and his valet, living by. 
their wits and escaping the law by various subterfuges, invade a 
small town in Spain and trick themselves, through Crispin’s 
cleverness, into a comfortable state of being. In the end Leander, 
turning moral and sentimental at the same time, wins Silvia, the 
beautiful daughter of the rich Polichinelle. 


THE NUT FARM 


(40 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by John C. Brownell. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, October 
14, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 






Mrs; Bartong i ssaeee: daeee ab ias dehe.s stele te coh ees -...Helen Hen 
Willien Bar tone can cect re ciacisc desta’ cee kee Wallace For 
Robert, Bent: Uh eens otc secs Soc Acree, © ee ee Louis Kimball 
ZT AM SUSCOMY cotati cele ion ace cica eee a na Sam Coit 
Helente Bent tectastt inion sccsle ance: Taner Natalie Schater 
Agatha® Sliscormb i mete avis js.ciat ok kins en ape Louise Huntington 
Hamilton, Te" Hellandamaten-b Jck.tkat aa eee Edward Keane 
Je Clarence “Riddetordecn.oy. os Seneca Graham Velsey 
Harold “Van Hortontewe ia. .5 bn, oan een ee Mortimer LePey 
PIs ie srctepeontos ce eee cee Beratets teicve sl eH deavevei ete Mere eisic meee Mabel Marden 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Bent Home, Southern 
California. 


Staged by Harry MacFayden. 


The Barton family of Newark, N. J., coming into a little money 
when Robert Bent, son-in-law, sells his store, plan to buy a nut 
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farm in California and live peacefully thereafter. But Helen 
Bent falls under the influence of a crooked moving picture 
director, and the family funds go into the production of a picture. 
Little Brother Willie Barton, however, knows something about 
pictures, and when it looks as though everything was smashed he 
ups and fixes the picture so cleverly it even pleases Sid Grauman. 


DEEP CHANNELS 


(4 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by J. W. Von Barre and Paul Krafft. 
Produced by Mr. Von Barre at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
October 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Se Geter tas 2 em ctini neon ale a nie ibm inane oheis sae oiavsioldin Robert M. Hicks 
aa Pine ae fatclee Wreicre wine aa, e sas orala dursremte iat wis.ae Jesse W. Le Roy 
DB Ferree eas ew ie cota asain aca, n\.0i <1. w/sinzersle aie ls = bie, em pleroinisparahp carers Angie Allen 
vee MERON OT isi<.2 co4 so n.5ic ok Sola a os a ate 0 5 = erappiaveinveleateicleve Stephen Clark 
PPERCOWMN NT IME SEER REID oe cicia te erase artioia’s aiaiaraustacs n-ne! \elnisiohovece rss Jack Soanes 
eat ss ore akc ahatalal= 31s ves sieves ge siere eee 3.0 se soe re epmiece Frances Johnson 
RB eects aleve opus eis oat setae Uiedel= = v]is\o! rig’ #1 eiain\ie/oiais iaieseialsiecese Helen Spring 
BRGOR A careless 5 Aciois oe ois eraeisieS aesles ois eslspas Elizabeth Delmore Ferris 
Wes hieteletys s < o-cye.3 cia shace ol SP NeW ie SST S/STR fe 4.0) ote.S 0 lls ciaiaye'sisy9 Alfred Fink 


Acts I, II and III.—Drawing Room of the Baron’s Home. 
Staged by Joseph Soraghan and Herschel Mayall. 


Greta Von Sturm, finding herself agitated in the presence of 
her strong young groom, Karl, is puzzled. When she permits 
Karl to kiss her they are overseen by Marie, the maid, who hoped 
to marry Karl. Her dream shattered, Marie jumps off the cliff. 
Then Greta gives herself to Karl. Still happiness eludes her and 
she decides to marry Dr. Mueller, who is less agitating but much 
safer. 


THE MIDDLE WATCH 


(29 performances) 


A farcical comedy in three acts by Ian Hay and Stephen 
King-Hall. Produced by Arch Selwyn and Charles B. Cochran 
at the Times Square Theatre, New York, October 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
Marine Ogg......cccceeee cee ce cess cccceeccccccees Alfred Wellesley 
AY WonGee ceo: eec ene ceca senna tce emer ese rad acess George Carr 
Captain Randall (Royal Marines)...-...-.++++++- Robert Mawdesley 
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Pay Pato aie icta.wg lames <alebes vom a aees wie ttle Mecnen oe aetoee Dodo Watts 
Flag Lieutenant. Bonen eee T. W. Sleigh 
Mariories sis clatities Chis chee bile .- Venetia Dormer 


Sole peas ...Enid Menhinick 


Nancy Hewitt..... r 
...Michael Shepley 


Commander Baddeley ‘(Royal Navy). 


Charlotte Hopkinson... 5.. sasxsnmaes's- ..Madge Whiteman 
Adniural’ Sir Hercules Hewitt, KCB. ficc.dsaeee raed tease Fred Kerr 
Mary} Carlton 3.03 warble dactclelet ub, b= oe ee ee Ruth Abbott 
Radiy): H@with..c5\<Psos ne aule sar eal sts see eee Annie Esmond 
W Sailofes ew l es ohh aes hese Lae ey Oe ee eae James Carter 
Captain Maitland (Royal Navy).......se+sesceces John Boyne Rowe 
Corporal Duckett (Royal Marines)......-.2.ceeeccscees George Carr 


Act I.—Scene 1—Captain’s Lobby. 2—Captain’s Cabin. Night. 
Act II.—Captain’s Labbys Act III.—Captain’s Cabin. On Board 
H.M.S. Falcon. 


Fay Eaton, engaged to marry Marine Captain Randall of 
H.M.S. Falcon, dines with him on board, together with her chum, 
Mary Carlton, a visiting American girl. The engine of the picket 
boat breaks down and the girls are obliged to stay the night on 
the ship. Captain Maitland, attracted to Mary, graciously gives 
the girls his cabin, but the ship is ordered suddenly to sea and 
the admiral of the fleet comes aboard. He also wants the cap- 
tain’s cabin. Much confusion in pajamas before morning. 


LOLLY 


(29 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Fanny Heaslip Lea. Produced by 
the New York Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, New 
York, October 16, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 











MatiragGarcolls taniactins a tice cia teane Shee eee ante aie Elinor Bedford 
ae Robertson... Aime sie /elersis «0 w-sieisidhe, Mia ere peislele etree John Brewster 

LEELA VI OPC ss Scie stoke visto « n'sn0, 4/54 /kicn i.e area ye Hugh Miller 
Mrsdayiieweat ser cas tts nek Jae ct teetes et ee Mary Thayer 
Mr. Hoyt. 5 c0< cscs --.-Howard Claney 
Molly Carrols os)..ds.sis\cic's = .-.-Mary Young 
Waiter ced cteehipeacn meictacrckvcrsles ---Alvin Kerr 
Walt; Rolland cogires ais sits <tc «ie ..-Harvey Sayers 
Louis) Shae. acketeeens dank o.o.cnae hao ...-Daniel Coxe 
Mrancine /Deluiahver ccisc $3) ae cee seca en cee - Betty Sherwood 
Mes. OBairlax scence c« tears cls tts cidaveeras Tee ek ...Eileen Douglas 
MizueliDe. Castronnwcs<scscs cccsscehe cothec ce ae Alberto Carrillo 


Act I—Club Deauyille. Acts II and III.—Lolly’s Apartment. 
Staged by Walter Greenough. 


Lolly Carroll, a gay lady of frustrated dreams of romance, 
threatens to lose her head over a Spanish gigolo. It is all her 
daughter Laura, 19, can do to keep Lolly straight. She manages 
it with the aid of Dan Gaylord, back home after twenty years in 
South America. It transpires that Dan is not only Lolly’s lost 
romance but also Laura’s father. 
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THE CHANNEL ROAD 
(60 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Alexander Woollcott and George S. 
Kaufman. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth The- 
atre, New York, October 17, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ppt eer serra OS Gs koa eee Cat oot Cok os AGEL eee William Youn 
EDEN ICO WW EAT VAIS <4 i alscaloi c's Gis's' ve cuales a 'viels’o tick ene Marie Baie 
Gorpural! Klemerts: ecsecetiosde osiedeiseeaieeiiers Paul W. Dorn 
PriGateemoChWwarts ©. SreGac hata. poche ea Sete oki Bjorn Koefoed 
EPWVate ROBCNDETE owe ec odie dieic oie weil Coe vase cases Edmund Loewe 
BEB Ree CLUMESL OME efela’ asta choral ula ale n'a oa eas a clalals Sistecar Edgar Stehli 
Therese..... Se ag aruda Satake nisi els (a icles </4/steielalicl tia; slots tetdis Anne Lubow 
Wortman, Private <5 <io<s esacss cass tis ce ate ls kacewaee Martin Noble 
PRGhet Ker Meurer. t Soe cehiiceth ceca tas olaGhicns Seldon Bennett 
Shier Connt LGSNANetto 2... chic. steic Boe Seen oe ee ee R. C. Johnsrud 
Mademoiselle Elise De Mallet...............00000- Edith Van Cleve 
Madaimerre Bevreancy sos cu the caine feet teat haath os Peggy Conway 
RUNES ECOMMERCE. Rio kiais = eis ae Weis ito, Siac SRNsa I ees e Mildred Beverly 
POIBte Es CACONNE Ne cree oca,e nies = Sescin isin alee Cae esses eeey Juana Allraum 
Wadeleing., Rotmaseta. 6 ajo 06,9 aidlaced ale ss So cis.eie\Siais stescta Ros Anne Forrest 
Preutenant Pnpelli). ce secuveas ve ses oes es becde cae Siegfried Rumann 
Shree il Glens Nee cup eeariass-ara.clacers « siaveratevens Louis Schmidt, Louis Kruger 


Acts I, II and III.—The Main Room of a Roadside Inn in Nor- 
mandy. December, 1870. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


In this version of De Maupassant’s “‘Boule de Suif” Madeleine 
Rousset, prostitute, finds herself crowded into a diligence that is 
carrying a quartet of haughty French aristocrats and two sisters 
of charity from Rouen to Dieppe after the disaster of Sedan in 
the Franco-Prussian war. At a roadside inn where the party 
stops for the night Madeleine is admired and desired by Lieu- 
tenant Engel, the Prussian officer in command of the army of 
occupation. Refusing the Prussian her favors the party is held. 
Various bribes are offered Madeleine to break her resolution, but 
she does not yield until her sympathies are variously aroused. 
When the party makes ready to resume its journey, the aristocrats 
are sent back to Rouen. Only Madeleine and the sisters of mercy 
are permitted to proceed. 


GREAT DAY 


(36 performances) 


A musical comedy by William Cary Duncan and John Wells, 
music by Vincent Youmans, lyrics by William Rose. Produced 
by Mr. Youmans at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New York, Oc-- 
tober 17, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— . 
PGtG sic 'c.a/ cin n'est in's'd's's's vs e's val tele OEP RE AT Ee ee ee Frank Daley 
ET OND er age stale avespiaie woe mie ala sae eee ae aie --Ken Pulsifer 
Richard wici's 6.0 5c6.0.0'0 0k DELO OEE ohare end ae Bob Burton 
Lda May? seis ccc dice 2andee eens aase Meee ..-Letha Burson 
Witty di amjnorstael nat eile nna a kes dae. -Blanche Le Clair 
Caroly eas. ssc se eee ar eee ee ..--Kitty Coleman 
Phil) Randolph ig,’ «6st areata ey ees Pete ge ee ek -++-Billy Taylor 
SUSIE) fe OCNETIO SC 5s» tin adit an te ome ae ees .-Ethel Norris 
Emmy ‘Low Randolph. s.2 <. 2. hese loen As eee Mayo Methot 
Henry net 20 Send mega tee ets ie ae ee Miller and Lyles 
Babe Jackson ‘ 
Pepita, Padillaz : 50. 5../92% tanodans 35 dee ee Vanessi 
Carlo AveRaey «a cisions t sok Soe Lee ee a John Haynes 
Pint BrcaEte.. cect st- ase teen ae ee ee Allan Prior 
Judger Rotheridge. cue. succnkancie ee le ee Walter C. Kelly 
Mazie Browiucics ds ccastes ac hese. eee eee Maude Eburne 
Chatlie fe saa ctu vitae ae cess Me oot aoe Vincent Simonin 
PAMteEnINAR 1. tacts mote sc tcatecc re eae Hugh Chilvers 
EA}AM scareestas «creer Seca Area Ne ne Ra Lois Deppe 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Randolph Plantation. Near New Orleans, 

- _2—The Levee. 3—The Spanish Casino. Act Il.—Scene 1— 
The Levee. 2—On the Mississippi. 3—The Cornfield. 4—The Ran- 
dolph Homestead. ‘ 

Staged by R. H. Burnside and Frank M. Gillespie; dances by 
Le Roy Prinz. 


Emmy Lou Randolph, forced to sell her plantation, goes to work 
for the purchaser, Carlos Zarega, who turns the place into a 
casino near New Orleans. Jim Brent, engineer, loves Emmy Lou 
and hates Carlos, who seeks to do her wrong. Jim Brent hates 
Carlos so much, in fact, that finally he pitches him into the 
Mississippi flood, which leaves Emmy Lou practically free to 
marry Jim, 


MAGGIE THE MAGNIFICENT 
(32 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Laurence 
Rivers, Inc., at the Cort Theatre, New York, October 2 1, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Ratio, Giles cc. en cmawnececessscucks cove. cee me Mary Frey 
FEettea Ih sien ice arenes oa sa, Sos oak ae, wists iis fetes Joan Blondell 
Margaret. a5 Coro cei ob uke eee Shirley Warde 
Mrs,Reed... notes: th yee. t. AAS... Marion S. Barney 
pire, Buchanay soni iirc. +n -«eanreet teste ee eae Mary Cecil 
Ward oiysisp cos eric sls. 5 dake i eae wee Frank Rowan 
Elwood. «2.0.0. <0 fadwukha ett iLed. Ean James Cagney 
Miva) Groves... Aapentudann waite « vase ote, ae Doris Dagmar 
ORG ROT a i cet ae Sno a ete yn Rankin Mansfield 
Buraley. 010i. ledeidavacey send - adacad dae ctte PME J. P. Wilson 
Stella. ive aio pect ele nine ..docuashv csumenes Frances Woodbury 


Mes, (Witterd. 2 Vaustautss tr st he Ellen Mortimer 
Acts I and II.—Living Room in the Home of Mrs. Reed. Act 

III.—Downstairs Reception Room at the Home of Mrs. Demarest. 
Staged by George elly. 


we ee 
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_Margaret Reed, being the daughter of an artist father, who 
died while she was an infant, finds herself in later life completely 
out of sympathy with her mother and her mother’s people. When 
she snubs her tippling aunt, there is a family quarrel during which 
Mrs. Reed slaps her daughter’s face. Margaret thereupon leaves 
home and goes to live with the wealthy people by whom she is 
employed as a social secretary. Later there is a reconciliation of 
sorts and Margaret’s mother comes to understand something of 
her daughter’s higher ambitions. 


LADIES OF THE JURY 


(88 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger and George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


THE JURY 

Mrs. Livingston Baldwin Crane.nc). .5025 sens cc vakee cece Mrs. Fiske 
RRs EARP a iatacs 5 o/cle is aig cis a win olalotertinyaneyn Aa Sida cae ee cc Claire Grenville 
Signy hinirate).meetts i Sec te Seren iecl~ aes ctor SPR. Eunice Osborne 
te BA EO Vie or erin) ects eit ria SiMe oie alt w coc Crewe « Hallie Manning 
MAES ACE lois Wale wists Semen s Re -cpleitte cue ee wc baiencaneh Elsie Keene 
SAE ich MR Oi bree eo o's algun mente ein ayo Sipis Biek, <b Riki ptissoiam Marie Hunt 
SPA ae ore SCRE ci crs wiciauceleesieyd ecibait settle cle cece es George Farren 
Dpenver 2. Dazeye’. .picd abiskies «des ciosee..c-. shinee Sardis Lawrence 

oie ho gh 3 ES 8 ER a aS Ey a ae nr pe J. H. Stoddart 
PLOY. a MCOUOPGt as si neldic'e By Sioa o revel oh bls Bale wwe braters Vincent James 
Steves BrOniatash ad o's aw kevin Aeiani tule stout oe aardwhe Walter Kinsella 
CAPA LO MEA CIUAIG sar 0 o/sle/s ei eisrareianeviniee.e aid vase ore oo sper ce George Tawde 


PRER  Gra DLE eile Stersie o <n arise wc ardie Ak oe en Sie Go bee See Wilton Lackaye 
Halsey Van Stye....... die Bitinke D aretsreratee' es Dudley Hawley 
Rutherford Dale... .....000s. : C. W. Van Voorhis 
Dr. Quincy Adams James, Jr. ....William Lorenz 






PATE! DIOP OAs cisl<< ssevdic pclae elec GRAS aA Aes OR sivivesie-eeieae Al Roberts 
Mrs. Gordon) CY vette Y Vet) wo icisvers.c 0 osiviccieiew cedars Germaine Giroux 
Bre hgrt S410 Wel etica acer el dc ore aval awicia:t) oVeisiaia(e'o\a'ao m0 dics ax 9° ois une Mullin 
ATTEN ate oer: = eetae eels Deis tcl Sere + 28 iso Sulp(eti susie i anda Curci 
levictotr the COUr to aig nate cleisiceistate'> lee vials are/a\o.e\a'e.s: es Edward Powell 
ME ORET ES REPOTTEE hs mts ea sists Sdiavaw whe ae elated Sone stirs we Virginia Murray 


Act I.—County Court House at Rosevale, New Jersey. Acts II 
and III.—The Jury Room. 2 
Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Mrs. Livingston Baldwin Crane dutifully fulfils her civic duty 
by becoming a member of the jury trying Yvette Gordon for the 
murder of Mr. Gordon. Having satisfied her curiosity as to the. 
conduct of the trial by its frequent interruption, Mrs. Crane finds 
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herself in opposition in the jury room to the other eleven mem- 
bers of the jury who would vote Mrs. Gordon guilty. With some 
craft and more tact Mrs. Crane, at the end of the second day, has 
brought the jury around to her way of thinking and a verdict of 
not guilty is announced. x 


STRIPPED 


(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Jane Murfin. Produced at the Am- 
bassador Theatre, New York, October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gasoline’... esc cc iyie aise rare are crandats wie re eee Jessie Royce Landis 
POHCTSOM Peetecr ss Fa.de'Ma see selfs adee ed ew Abe oes eh oma eats 4 Brewer 
Austin’ Goad waite s sias sia ais asc bx hes ayes Sse Slee wee Se wine ernon Kelso 
IMPS I@Uh. haZOV sles srainrs tisvsraisr < om x:00h abn, e gie-arare tarexiole he slots Lionel Atwill 
IED G interme: OOD VALOR 0p as cravat fare (aves, aha eis witkiw a! eyalialimvale peateeeeae Charles Millward 
el erie MGAl als cacscssc nie saielaic,d\clarsieia a ae loin eine ace Thelma Hardwick 
WWsiew OrEindvew:ss pens be costeic se awoeninn aan ee cree Mario Majeroni 
Mis 8s i PEN le recs. a gies a. cheno ios0leala.arRoie co & wise tiaran oteseuats Christine Compton 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of Goodwin Residence. Act II.— 
Library of M. Lazov’s Residence on Long Island. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


M’sieu Lazov is suspected of being the former Crown Prince of 
Georgia, which he disproves. He is also accused of having stolen 
the crown jewels, which he also disproves. But when he is named 
as the lover of a certain Caroline Goodwin, wife of Austin Good- 
win, the charge sticks. The jewels, it transpires, were stolen by 
Helene Galli, the mistress of Mr. Goodwin. When she is stripped 
they are revealed hidden in her undies. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


(8 performances) 
A drama in six scenes by John Drinkwater. Revived by Wil- 
liam Harris, Jr., at the Forrest Theatre, New York, October 21, 
1929. ; 


Cast of characters— 


AS Ehroniler sicsre decent» ts Ue bet, HES eee J._Colvil Dunn 
SSCOULE ID aioe) cece reer oie sortie «a ole ew atk ace vee Thomas Irwin 
Cufiniey s tects rie tele tejsieetle cs sw nr a tam ens ee Harold Kennedy 
Susatl (EEE Sekiel pera seers 52s, ois ep enn hc See Florence Short 
Mrs, ab incoln... sovecton baieacie nec «oto ane eae Edith Spencer 


Mr, : Lincoln's. stam maeniemerine oe aac a: Beene Frank McGlynn 
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UCKCE a een A AA We A AAT ARAKC AN CeaWeee cou eisea, Forrest Davis 
EMU erree ee Bch ta ads Ha nssled eee d bok cece cy Thomas Vaiden 
HS arte TS cae Rr aricen eae ii ey plates Conrad Cantzen 
Msciatqehe mest, ees Wie, oS RR. tReet Penwood Batkins 
OTe emurace fons sia aig nck He 24 6 ong one oe Frank Ginter 
Deak tema taa sas ancirenmol ene te ott cs eame. Gerald Cornell 
songs cae aires a A ove: A's Toschai ai'e wyarehe etaicase ee William B. Randall 
BRING To cron a se ehe ten KORO N set inckt nach oe. Duncan Cherry 
Pe at eg RSA RE Ss 9a ca kw S405! $c. Ria Wie. 5.0 sO A Ree Dwight George 
SG Oa ele C lentenrtestai a ue aeiniireg ainccounsiea hoa cte ke Albert Durand 
RICCO CR acuta nic ches ee eae tied een hele Robert Parsons 
AO MC HASGE tia ani nantes eet sak aoc he week chee John C. Hickey 
Momteomery (Blair. Codes b.. SPST oon kk. de ae Le --.John Hanley 
Pot CAMEO ooh wes cic kn seetiss sue nwuc woe Herbert Curtis 
RATED OEE en Fe Sak ae eee eek ceed eas ...-Joseph Reed 
PHMet TODA (6,0 oc ck anew ccaws oovcs -William Norton 
MAURECH INE NONE on Sic soe MantaR irc <n oe acetate cee Alfred Moore 
Dire. Groltith. Blow. é0:c.0c4ccces s Mary Horne Morrison 
PERC Nerly cca cen coat eae ..Jennie A. Eustace 
William Custis... .. cc. ones -Charles H. Moore 
PREMIO pavaaceascinete Aree ae ee ce tei ease eens John O’Meara 
Marigetiab SOratien iets acco seek hs OetOEN ties CLE Rae Albert Phillips 
ide wto General; Gratits oo ce coc ce serene athens George Williams 
MOM scree aa an cles Se LaM saan een Seek ee amet ees Perry Corson 
PRM ER nine ae ik ir eae as ee TO eee eal ete hee Daniel Clark 
WEE IRBISNEOEE = shos' n arcie c's cise Ce cae a lolol ala need Theodore Fetter 
Mpnetal Meade cere. Se de oon octets cad oes oe James S. Barrett 
MORRO Dee eis cane. ce es eee eee are William Corbett 
— NuilmeN Baothy cost it fac tea act eeee teenie Thomas Spauldin 
BEBO aie si Asicehi n/n aiske sineian aoe ROLE Se eR teense eee Charles Bri 


Synopsis: Scene 1—Lincoln’s Home at Springfield, 1860. 2—Sew- 
ard’s Room in the White House, Washington. 3—Another Room in 
the White House. 4—Cabinet Room in the White House. 5—Gén- 
eral Grant’s Headquarters Near Appomattox, April, 1865. Scene 6— 
A Small Lounge Back of the Boxes in Ford’s Theatre. 

Staged by Gerald Cornell, originally directed by Lester Lonergan. 


See “The Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


NAUGHTY MARIETTA 


(16 performances) 
A comic opera in two acts by Rida Johnson Young; music by 
Victor Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 
Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, October 21, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 









Captain Richard Warringtotica. cecsteres av dee cs.e + cess Roy Cropper 
ient. (Governor Grandet,...i uses: aoe ses cee Herbert L. Watrous 
AEE A BN cGer Ail Cb w io) Seopa ede rai gle stalerotels wesw ue Sareea’ Louis Templeman 
Sipe blarty 4 Bla kGad sc apnoea eves gad e's ais aide kh cievwie 8 Wesley McCloud 
ULE LMS errs cate cays. ema Sl SAPARD M ia ela. os aia! Shai oa 0h Richard Powell 
RES LUGE LG s ectaten nial oud! wyeneuarigte aticiereinye sodtardartamie swan’ es James S. Murray 
PROT MAC a eels) a si's wd even cca aya eaerm Ay cistaPUa aie ‘oo. 0s0y Wm. J. McCarthy 
M¥arictiay tena ssn ea eee stale iste minis pst atelal x a alereyele co Ilse Marvenga 
SCAT ceV er okai cee ore acca GF wile (are sis aarp acolallauyeisheisuata\e wbeubiaiece Eulalie Young 
UA Ge ie COPE He PRP in ad « MAS a toe ond 6 MET oe wine Lydia Van Gilder 
EE VEG POL Ne eata af over at stig; suv (Oe ious oun s~m mat hlguaisis isia/s'ayace 8p. ey8) syeieie 34 << Wee_Griffin 
Felice. .... Frances Baviello 
Graziella...... ....Ruth Sharpe 

...-ELdward Taylor 


MUTED Seva gteiycscaias ate Cisie sieis © eiclaahendl elete witels' a's see 5,6 0 
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East Indian........-+¢- Jean peed eewamae seeeeeeeeeesHobson Yound 
Knife Grinder......... ohana Tens nan eae tee Ricia pated Bernie Sager 
Act I.—A Public Square in New Orleans. Act II.—Scene 1—A 
Marionette Theatre. 2—Ball-Room of the Jeunesse Club. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 


A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
(8 performances) 


A comedy in four acts by Harry James Smith. Revived by 
W. R. Kane, Inc., at the Gallo Theatre, New York, October 21, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 










NN ESP ETUDE CN sini c qiaenlaiaicin ea aes g scie ml amatceamiviats eeiete Maurice Franklin 
DEE RR OU atehs sn ota ic n0 o1xiein'e ta ain cuore loro atele -steieeiece oie re Foster Williams 
Ret etura tient tyase Wicleral acti c.e, o19 =:01e oisinse a o's ra oh pier Oeee Thomas Shearer 
Data (ntieta- Gis: SONAR. < <1x oiawrgine vse wie sels @ereiele aploin Kenneth Rowland 
Saye LIEN. sc. 1c a siviccine a were cleme ae wa winieta in meee ae sete Mary Vance 
Goo Pass Dart aac vce ce cone ee ene re ce oe ee eee Grant Mitchell 

SEL OU afer teia cicis, + a(6 dais acacereinio xt erevwlonal starsjera laurie ater eiata Anthony Blair 
Mira IS Cam WEN cc sere s!svele s'e'e10's elie aise eerste e's cca Minna Gale Haynes 
Mr iiStantaun ve ao. sane u.cs nee occas omeeeesinie John Maurice Sullivan 
Garwane es tatiia Wien.tn cca cnicscries elec ee cena Katherine Standing 
ENEMA meIAEEZ TENORS otal fray eae alieiain eelcle aw’ aeehelsiecelaietate etereinie Norman Wendell 
INENaoe WIGeIHORTIS 4.’ gio wistnisunlsB)s pis ne ete tele monmols Genevieve Frizzell 
BODY Westlake ier dati o.«, (as mis claus a olelalans stale late «\aga's Sats alors John Keating 
Dick Carroll. .:.... 50 Seine ere © aie aie terete on Charles Conrad, Jr. 


.-Lotta Linthicum 
...-Mary Farren 


Kitty Dupuy.... 
Bessie Dupuy... 





INEr ae ELC Obs. «cleus: o eiion serie asa de onan omsreiltuae teieeate etree Harry Green 
Abraham Nathan ...Frank Burbeck 
Miss Shayne......... Sete erteie a s Mary Louise White 
Wie) MAPAY SON. c.50/t olaisaisis eararele arsials ave a \wivevsiere Stae coors minvote Charles Care 

Mira W HitBOnt ber sis siaccrs tre cides sce telaicle wleiuipiele ostesisio’® Norman Wendell 


Mr. Russell, Mr. Cain, Mr. Flynn, Labor Delegates..... John Boone, 
Frank Hetterick, Charles Douglas 
Acts I and IV.—Tailoring Establishment of Mr. Huber. Act ie 
Reception Room at the Stanlaws’. Act III.—Offices of the American 
Oceanic Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Staged by Robert Stevens and Priestly Morrison. 

John Paul Bart is a tailor who dreams of doing the things 
Napoleon left undone. The night he comes into temporary pos- 
session of a dress suit, a fur-collared coat and two $50 bills he 
sets out to prove that clothes at least make some men over. At 
a grand ball he proves the sensation of the evening, and though 
his bubble later bursts he has attracted such attention that he is 
materially helped on toward fortune. 


HARLEM 
(16 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William Jourdan Rapp and Wallace 
Thurman. Revived by Edward A. Blatt at the Eltinge Theatre, 
New York, October 21, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 






RieOt RES WF iat I ase larc eia's 40s celestacartted ae muekctele ne ....Clarence 1 
Beanie SMOOING aah sec kh uns anes wee sucmann. areas cccma ey eee 
PRESTO Peal PAINS ca 955-05 daas'a dew, aegh er aces erases eos) ccasgeesei gw. Edna Wise Barr 
PAVE ELTON Bei. ia's6.5:2"slng SRE R Oe Care Oe Gas Elizabeth Williams 
Cordelian Wiamisss «sais. ba WS wale wakes es chee ewe Rian Siasare Alma Smithe 
Ete SE ROA arate area tedla Galas can Giatw Datars Rae & OME Le wes Alonzo Fenderson 
ease OMELADNE yr. kek. ae x uw s BERR Pe aeoek William McFarland 
a AG PU ey ace Sa antes. a aatls. aie artes ERs? 5, cve Uae Emory S. Richardson 
fos Senet Ways nie OM OSS UN Tah Dees Sek ee arie co 
RVING vin Wiss aomleK ee ROR 6 Gen bates Usk en Foe eee Riese ene. © ssie es 
pestle tis Me PCR Sa org: che Suet © grche ahaa 5,5 G00) 9.8 SUK * Sade S Gt ce ies Sam Dawe 
EDPS MEMOS eee se ee Sek Mates GEE Matte cara ae Hillis Walters 
DE a POEs OR ei tetoecl sot gs yn a Shi mime wren Sw anise a Saints hen Leonore Winkler 
Roy Gaee Pie anescnintereaa NAIM Minn atk nim Sasi n.b/w eng atea cian ae ie Alston Burleigh 
RTOS aie si wih ie itsiala er sccln ea: dibic Rie En sigue ab akite ke «sas saclerbert a 
AE NM tat sche 56 nein Kays: th esc obiaiara BE a urea as, okt Joe Reddick, 
AE Perro rece ha cea s Mot a eek in ee nb etCe Lo Gertrude Mae ill 
PERO Mirah Sie kia Sates cadens «smh duloate «m~ bale weld ateaare eae es David 
RINE OP RRR Seo ined ie a okie AX oe cacvmaionccs Samtcou ee ee ee Thornton 
BISIEMM Mae Se sielele als. s wwie tinis amb ane hw bakin Allen B. Walken Jr: 
PSE Set ie aE cis iam ceils: keno as sak s oid We ws tad Louise Renault 
Eee lees: eiet sree 4 Aah cae Soe sees as sie Foetal Sate Stanley Wolcot 
Baile Mee teb lem saeherad) = 5s Po sicicles AIRS, < Shim awl’ sie ctcittiroaie Alonzo Balue 
BEEN Syed ce alee. asi ay clbsis aan, o-e.ayaiia. dies oy a acoieibiei orem resin Rae Blanks 
— eR eae et Gm S lfm nice) Go al Bass) si Gn Siw RASS RIN eS Bwloheee ay Slane e Jackie Barry 
BESET eect a atin wie tines! Shemale 3 yn SiGavraie Muslimiwis ideas RS cayeta [saree Wallace Edenboro 
PRESS Oiaaleis cas BE IES ROSA INC TI Ee Blanche Jones 
a ae et a Oe ain x soai'as aan AE @ ris Orewa SES Reggie Fenderson, Jr. 
ME ener atone oie cta iota a's: hanes Aiphone. faa gays ye anencndam piven & Florence Miller 
AER Uchin tiots ace 'o See ....Margie Foster 
Ironsides....... Milton Greene 
a Th eae ..Alonzo Freide 
ERS Meee aati dente Wlee (car EGS creas bye: atm ace omcae, ¥evs 9100 4, 6) aoweloerevaat's Ruth Carle 


Mea beets fetal cick altie ob. aicave asco ns bs msarplnre Sis.016-8 Avvolere ee Mary L. Payne 
Tim.. -T. Gordon Van Nieff 
Slim. Fay ale) sha SED wee Robert Bonner 
RG aN Poke Be alee ra) aie oj hoes bce mln eet ay amloelte: sire oe Rex Goreleigh 
Hot. RMP EE REM ears eB G acaio ainis faaiy Pils Sict'euk ee a avacaare Milton J. Williams 
HIE ViaRIg) OG tae Sree S wih 's Seba a ars «ei eicine ele ole’ Ernest R. Whitman 
POMS a ae Sie otard ie nin wake is PO laalpSi¥tn one wierdle-s ae F. Barclay Trigg 
PICRECHEVE® DEE REANE LAIMETS 6c) piers occ so clavicle soeieies wee Cornelius Roddy 
PINCEE SAT) 1 Haslet tare a atcha sisuakeihn) osc o ai aera a ele! ¢ tanaeitdwlousnts Nat Cash 
PR SORENESS 6 yo wlernieisiae fc wicreeis eo cieie de wg.> 6h bg sieiee waa 9ce Helen Nelson 
paniess: Uae nter .cciciancdccume yp atanwod «sella Nonie Simmons 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Williams’ Railroad Flat in 
Harlem. Act II.—Roy’s Apartment. 
Staged by Chester Erskin. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” 


A comedy in three acts by Austin Parker. 


WEEK-END 


(11 performances) 


427 


Produced by Bela 


Blau, Inc., at the John Golden Theatre, New York, October 22, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 


RL LLIN RT oti arses ererefalpiatsnas ele dike ata prereiielcisinie sae sum arnlistnta Alfred Hesse 
Ship ee a a tee ee ..Grant Mills 
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Clare: Petey... % ocies 0s hw oa bie as Sian ae ee ei ee et Margaret Mower 
Brett  LAney’\ieiesay anone a veas Maes Saas apie ,-.-Warren William 
Ath ad ies ducret dnakneek ep ie oats odie Bruce MacFarland 
Mists G5 xp oti aleiecorel sone meennsetacela one ciiecers Pacer eax vate tere erent Frances Kelly 
Chris ‘Cus iatt 4, acc.a xc txoie blew shaven levees we on tia mmee oe Hugh O’Connell 
Marga’ Ghanmatrey «3.62 sanvc ane mae a reo wee od Vivienne Osborne 


an 
Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Penneys’ House in 
Barbizon, France. é 
Staged by Worthington Miner. 


Skip Penney and Brett Laney were war-time buddies. At a 
week-end party at the Penneys’ in Barbizon, France, ten years 
after the war, Brett discovers that Skip still loves Marga Chap- 
man; that he, Brett, also loves Marga Chapman; that Marga is 
married to an amiable alcoholic she is about to throw over; that 
when Skip and Marga go to a certain hotel to talk things over he 
must believe they did just that and nothing else. Mrs. Penney 
doesn’t believe Skip; Mr. Chapman doesn’t believe Marga. Mr. 
Chapman shoots himself nobly and Brett Laney comforts Mrs. 
Chapman. 


BUTTON, BUTTON 


(5 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Maurice Clark. Produced by Her- 
man FE. Shumlin, in association with H. C. Potter and George 
Haight, at the Bijou Theatre, New York, October 23, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs. Patience Boynton-Woodhouse................ Anne Shoemaker 
Mirm GeotgeaWidodhotse. Ws «cise ceurndtng ay eee ae John Westley 
IMB LE TG </nisinjersisjecisic siete arc. «acheter ee aac eo Mary Gildea 
OBIC sisie ale ain laitiv wis\t Sie.4 S bima" wicicisian.s o\auleisrs 5 MRSA ne Shirley O’Hara 
RELY) sTeiwiaioisia.s '¢/s/eluleiaisis's c.cls ein laicla’s aivis oeinle een gia ine Harry Cooke 
EPESECON creaiiie, sissies plaice sin. < ste Sake RRC Be ni Lynne Overman 
IRA AW Gedinacine ts cicaivecias ve cd coteee ens ae ee Alison Skipworth 
Phebe Weal Nau eacsensc1s sinienieocncetnas Ronen eens Justine Chase 
Bedi sin cleteseltatusie tale cies atiociite waters sc he ae ee ee Harry Selby 
Ale Riieea teed cane eet te eee) a Le eee ea a ee Reginald Fife 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Living Room of the George Wood- 
ouse Home in Englewood, N. J. 
Staged by Maurice Clark and’ H. C. Potter. 


“Button” Woodhouse, the difficult younger son of the Wood- 
house family, is discharged from one of the sanitariums to which 
he has been assigned because of an alleged weak and uncertain 
mentality. Invading the home of his brother George, “Button” is 
soon convinced that he is the only really sane person on the 
premises. By one farcical means and another he puts all his 
pestering relatives to rout. 
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THE SILVER TASSIE 


(51 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Sean O’Casey. Produced by the Irish 
Theatre, Inc., at the Irish Theatre, New York, October 24, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


DyiveRters Heer. sis ewin a cdakiseexaw kde Guess -....Sean Dillon 

PER COR AM a earn ciciacwnyantnal ces. ecw bike Mis oe wh Emma _ Conrow 
UO INGICOR ccc vy waste ee sinfele« cA NW oe area eere ion Edward O’Connor 
UBM NRONICATE saat ie © WPS Srorhaciowa feed ha wc ales Margaret Barnstead 
REL at ACPA echt Maines pia cals aes ala Gut eases eck Soke: Kitty Collins 
PRCUey Hinwie ces coo: CaO Oe Oke has Ch dee ok coh ote eee Ralph Cullinan 
latest eerang DiC Mr. ciis5 cic les clk oh vices «ine Sherling Oliver 
ers BUEN Oho Maiacs.a is ance ainda a Vchniche Ki cers ox wc eae Allyn Gillen 

PE MEAG se 5 ok years SMe SOE wae ba Dacloeee David Keating 
Pee Hy SR CAL IE Wea brie mictita SE al cieephut's inte cid wiaetiomeecia John Ferris 
PRACT ONCUCEN ea tok alee cesta tat sect hs cee Schuyler MacGuffin 
GREE OIIER CTC eee. Ste cA Ce oP aha siote waren Sea we ok James Metcalfe 
MU, SOMIED sins g:e:s.010/e di Rathas A sicasiaw sistas oN soalaciee John Ferris 
3rd Soldier..... Bia mime inten saw! SAPS wie Te a Sea PERN cadet eet tia ee Ned Lane 
ESOLCHE Ss Gio Se enig p< i4, 0,6) F Uocielcne big were DME eek Ah Ralph Cullinan 
Gute OOUDOT Aba gee cis.aeries sm 2 wads SAN 3.0) s Smid saves ais Francis Kennelly 
UES WSN IE et a, we ee acon Saies eval 9 Sim pamela sho me Bee ble Abram Gillette 
Peet ort te WW aa log cares are 30s wpe tie eraaaeieé Due Bmw L. H. Dennigon 
Pap piretcher Beare: to%,. ccolse:s.c dh oes nd en ceac Pendleton Harrison 
Patath P OLKOLC HOT: BOAT ET so. croc. cxic oinayeutewnd oiyaixe Gals dice wake Harry Wallace 
SEO ELGLCHGE= DOALES vin gael ashiarne a5'g es aeeiiai as eisie.e a John Wynne 
Wen ieteerche¢- bearer... aon) Soke hon h aces oe ck« ed Dajalna Montana 
BENE atte Dewees tee aie onal iw & wistsieci oF ors Minin Bunce MoAvanes Patrick Glasgow 
PRUE CASINGS osloic lo retare ep oan) elas) Sie 6: 4/a oso. ara java dcala’ axe Leonard Austin 
Surgeon Porky: Maxwelli ici osc eee tena s bvsbleas cg Bertram Millar 
The Sister sot the W aed oa.s:o aquassielenaun doares dir 0/o bia) Sonya --..Ennis Clare 


Act I.—Room in Heegan’s Home, Dublin. Act II.—Somewhere 
in France. Act I1I.—Ward in a Hospital. Act IV.—Room in Prem- 
ises of Avondale Football Club. 

Staged by Miceal Breathnach. 


Harry Heegan, home from the wars on leave, helps the Avon- 
dale football club win the silver tassie, emblematic of the cham- 
pionship, for the third successive time. Returned to the wars he 
takes with him a memory of Jessie Taite’s love and kisses. At 
the front Harry develops a growing hatred of war and when he 
suffers a wound that cripples him for life his hatred turns to a 
bitterness that becomes tragic at home when he is forced to sit 
helplessly by and see his best friend take Jessie from him. 


THE BOOSTER 


(12 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Nat Reid from the Vien- 
nese of Nertz and Friedmann. Produced by Y-DNA, Inc., at the 
Bayes Theatre, New York, October 24, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— : 

Matixic# Kopplet. «cts sn2s ease beta eter acetates Lester Bernard 
Rebécca Koppler..c.cc rine wicieawie lobia ...Jean Newcombe 
Zotah: Kopplets:..s.c.«.0 seat eee .-Beatrice Miller 
Léoy Vion) Priéssheimj 40.00. beatae oer Paste sien Meow oaavee Ben Laughlin 
age SUCRE As 5 5 aiapnsciale'n s six gigtotan aiere sia ios arate eases ales ..-Sam Wright 

avidi<( Stiegtitz 345 say a0 Gs SO a ASS Oe SR Bee William McFadden 
Mee Bla. oa cie'e =. opis, 880g ate Soe mares Ne Ob Le eae Rosalie Wincott 
Mfts; Mary Maloneé.508..,. 000% cata Pear eo aa-cttene no ae Josephine Deffry 
Helen: ‘Strauss. ds. nsinet ere bth corse ad mack a eee ne Helena Rapport 
Dats; sme sien b0 4.0 «ite sta aie epieglaa is oi eee en ee ee Kitty Clark 


Acts I, II and III.—The Koppler Apartment, New York. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 


Maurice Koppler and Jacob Stieglitz, having been friends for a 
lifetime, are interested in the romance of their children, Rebecca 
and David. Jacob, in his effort to make a successful doctor of 
David the first year after the latter’s graduation from medical 
school, takes to advertising him flamboyantly. The effect is 
nearly to ruin both David’s chances and his romance. They suc- 
ceed in muffling Jacob just in time. 


THE GHOST PARADE 


(13 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Hadley Waters. Produced by 
Charles K. Gordon at the Lyric Theatre, New York, October 28, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 


Major) Gilbert Ainslet..-). 0. .2s0 0 neue te ae Oswald Marshall 
1 ORES Sort COC OTIC OG CRM OCeR Sh re tse cen ...Catherine Proctor 
PORN DUIS ite alee uate cjope's ic cis « ois sievei os coer aes Clarence Derwent 
Leen MA TISLES ietatete foie > sic actabididig vic haeekieeeras time Joan Blaine 
Capt Biices Greyn® sik, siis'Ses /S/o us, oe halo soeciigee Evan Thomas 
1a Beggs elavelercigtehsivies\eivie ¢:50 0's sieve Celtis ele ee Ae Ann Johnson 
Re BI MAOESS iy. telat-s ctae:. ICN a. Seen Donald Blackwell 
District Commissisoner John Kent.................... Stuart Casey 
Chatidrars.isteettsatciersis aSGlie a's en. dete dele Cele IE eee Oe W. Wana Singh 
Natives.i 256: vsn srs K. P. Howwa, Win Corie eee De Silva, Lou 
intum, White, L. Boucari 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Headquarters of Major Ainslee, in an Old 
Temple in the Mountains of Northern India. 
Staged by Charles K. Gordon. 


Major Gilbert Ainslee, in command of a far-flung post of the 
British army in Northern India, is occupying a slightly haunted 
temple from which there emerge strange sounds and through 
which there occurs from time to time a parade of ghostly figures. 
As it transpires, the ghosts are hired to keep up the mystery while 
the thrifty old major and certain others smuggle in arms and 
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ammunition and sell them to the jolly old tom-tom beating and 
frequently uprising natives. 


A WONDERFUL NIGHT 


(125 performances) 


Operetta with score by Johann Strauss, book adapted from 
“Die Fledermaus,” by Fanny Todd Mitchell. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Majestic Theatre, New York, October 31, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 












PatAQ UAL seoens pole ec e eie  eo e E: Bartlett Simmons 
Eocrman at, Gronewald’s. <2. sock os oe tee a ee Robert Irving 
MEME MO Rb a ea Sale sa Scvcaveetes OPae eee rade Sarah Brown 
REIENE rey eae ete Als a ciemighs, sce eet: Skin ct ee Poo --.Mary McCoy 
Narhinie Grinewald'.”.... sc see aot Sune ee ene Gladys Baxter 
Peden ae testsn 3 cine ane acne BL OR RTE RMA Aad « 8 Charles Chesney 
Nine RP HME WOE: Deco s cca eae teak he enews Archie Leach 
Doctors Vion Eanwe ng ca 5 on fe osids ciek aS ec ee Joseph Lertora 
AC IINSIGLEE Ca cctae Oneerge = fase Ske eles Cee oe eee Hal Forde 
ARC tg gators tes i Anions Get > tee ee ee Th tet scat Dorothy Kane 
PE UC eC ORLOE Sr te a esas os RE cos ee Te Allan Rogers 
gee dicleess lOO DEL S100 5,sfei,s aX,9.0 lat esd es oh eee: Sallie Stembler 
SUC CGS NEANAO sccm ciem oe see eke Peek se tee chee Peggy Udell 
Baroness’ Vion Pogeohatdt. os ces vcacce snes cock easke Julia Barker 
MAtGtise “Ble MGR EMAEe so. ed penalise sis 60:4 ns wieisip dood Gretchen Wilson 
Prtrens eh MACH a7 were ete tee eee nese Oe Pees Thalie Hamilton 
WOENES SEE COMER ek gio. care Satoh seo Sues ae ee eas athe Anna May Denehy 
BBE ai eh gers ER CUO TES ULI EE 9 3 ooo iy aiig- Ge ofers ols, sre via, «wie avave dia dace Marian Alden 
Madame De Chiaumont.xc.c0cnss wipes casceccnenee Rosalind Wishon 
Peeters Sie VOLO MOR coe a sia tec «| neyas oer Sue ae oeidanl 0 ¥: @ iF oo ora ca Georgia Gwynne 
PMadanie Me Psplanades oi. «ade ece ketal oa 425 e514 sine avapnn Mabel Ellis 
Eiishecsn Des Nort parnasse. .i0\c 621d o.0:6. 0 <8 art os «0 ti dnirave Marion Gillon 
Pep Cass Mem IS TVS se verssycinpsrmpnportndleyanayas «Bs, om: .. Virginia Bethel 
PRE UESS Ch cilersy cia scsi =. oc 0 6 ..M. Varrelle 
First Flunkey.. «Robert Smith 
SRC CMe EE PREV Vt ic os Porc os cores Ggh a aici 40 4 ave! 6.0' e.g bel Ray Wright 


Third Flunkey... --..Trueman Gaige 
Fourth Flunkey Charles Townsend 


Richard Lowen. .-.Robert Burk 
AES UAtZ is, se Ohare (she ici ..--Solly Ward 


AIRE ETON 2 Cis'cta cere ss arsieinrd «6 « Arthur Wood 
IMESSEN DER s sans srsic ce rcieyoldiete F elege SaaS Sle ae aw or'e ..George Smith 
Act I.—Scene 1—The Prater Café. 2 and 3—At_the Grunewalds’. 
Act II.—At Prince Koslofsky’s. Act III.—In the Jail. 
Staged by José Ruben and Chester Hale. 


A free adaptation of the story of Max, who is granted one 
night’s respite after being sentenced to jail. He spends the night 
at a ball given by Prince Koslofsky, where he flirts with his own 
wife when she is introduced to him as a masked Hungarian 
countess. Previous versions have been called “Night Birds” and — 


“The Merry Countess.” 
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BERKELEY SQUARE 


(229 performances) 


A drama in three acts by John L. Balderston. Produced by 
Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IVE AIG Cals Siesta. « «: alehelatanes ad oils sthe aunts Oa as ..-Irene Howard 
Tom Pettigrew... esses ‘ 

Kate Pettigrew. ..6..6<-. 
The Lady Anne Pettigrew ...-Alice John 
Mr. ‘Throstle....... ..Tarver Penna 
Helen Pettigrew... Margalo Gillmore 
The Ambassador .Fritz Williams 
Mrs. Barwick... “Lucy Beaumont 
Peter Standish.. .--Leslie Howard 
Marjorie Frant. .-Ann Freshman 
Major Clinton.... -Charles Romano 
Miss Barrymore. - .June English 
The Duchess of Devonshire |. Louise Prussing 
Tord JSta mle yeusig os sores en's ono’ caine ; -Henry Warwick 
H.R.H: the Dake OL Cumberland: soccer epee cule see Robert Greig 

Act I.—Scene 1—Five O’Clock, October 23rd, 1784. Scene 2— 
Five O’Clock, October 23rd, 1928. Scene 3—Continuous with Scene 1. 
Act I1.—Scenes 1 and 2—Night. A Few Days Later, 1784. Act 
III.—Scene 1—Afternoon in 1784. A Week Later. Scene 2—Con- 
tinuous with Scene 1, but in 1928. 

Acts I, II and Ill .—In the Morning Room of a House of the 
arcen ante Period in Berkeley Square, London, in the Years 1784 
an 

Staged by Gilbert Miller and Leslie Howard. 











See page 108. 
CORTEZ 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by LeRoy Clemens and Ralph Murphy. 
Produced by Jack Linder at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, 
November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Sater © Richard K. Keith 

-Juan Villasano 
J ohn’ Phili Ryder 
...Thomas Gillen 
sneeeareene Clyde Veaux 
George W. Barbier 












for Helton a aia e eats ifeis > ai .-.Dorothea Chard 
Diane- Meredith set memes vo tee t.c cL eaeR clown is ates Helen Baxter 
Ji eStanwood. Drexel. wakes ceci:. » ..Walter Fenner 
Ju: Wea Temples. cein emcee siete <p 3 pies Jeffrey 
SM1fHETELE 6. % oss de ered ates ahs caenete ....-Edward Kay 
' Sefior Don Hernando Cortez y Romero. -Lou Tellegen 
Peeling. § 2c cm gp wren clocuniets Shae Gras ‘Robert Harrison 
Gin Lone tess «siete Masini sis cron a staeeteelen seseseeL, Kunihara 
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ESE CIO RN Satts acing alan a ais iad eras ea lak Rosle ake wasnt Eugenie Reid 
Ghee tee aera Citas < tin iene e Vata s oh PP GAS* a etkmetetRe: Maxwell Driscoll 
CR AUi atria ger otis GANA MORE Sie sb nck GEER ae ears al Monroe Bennett 
MPAMiow LD nGUbaGOus Adc beats se Ted e Onna ee Mor oceee Lipari Trio 


Act I.—Headquarters of Enterprise Films, Inc., on Location in the 
Sonora Valley, Mexico. Act II.—The Castello of Cortez. Act IiI.— 
Living Room of Diane Meredith’s Bungalow, Hollywood, California. 

Staged by Ira Hards. 


Don Hernando Cortez, a Spanish gentleman with a grievance 
against the Mexicans, rounds up a moving picture company mak- 
ing scenes in the Mexican hills and carries its leading players 
away to his castle in Sonora. There he loves Diane Meredith, 
the leading woman, who pretends to like him in the hope that 
she can thus save her company. Released by Don Hernando the 
company returns to Hollywood, the senor follows after and there 
really wins Diane. 


WHITE FLAME 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Robert Lillard. Produced by James 
Kenney at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ite rain trae a ee stearate Se ous, boo eshte eles erp itla 4 ois arm William Walcott 
BENE 6 3 sans ne nore meld x op cles wie.nie WW dowiacy Breia 9 eae .-Joseph Sweeney 
EM ATIOWES Onin en o's waka ola Dp.aely aelie 2 ace wid sewers enneth Harlan 
Hope RicWardsormet.. 2) ft cts,.2e) ats tals ehreaadt oa anerertnss Sydney Shields 
fowne ota. Murlowec. «cts s tect audss Gos scenes eels Molly Pearson 
PESO e re dere Ware eo fier tiede col tine ow acne Oe = es Gace Doratha Duckworth 
Hearibyiae WEAELOWE'. sc: cc sets eieieisiae ote anal s aces sho aim seso'e.c 69 Helen Dodge 
Mr EARNS ye 5 wg een. steno xi pis miele Wisia)eceiee saw oie eis) ene Frances Kennan 
PER eet ite Povatet oe ctwie! hive winie (ee fais) ss wvpl Aan. ae in wo aaa) ois al bhaesio Edith King 
MPa leyat SAC SERIE « wise aiatoie a eile @ 0 civilians a 10 jge/e lee George MacQuarrie 
corer tna WIEN Gretacy sce iaiese sec \nreca Manin ales Saisie «iy 8 y= ie Warren MacCallum 

Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Old Marlowe House 
in Brooklyn. 


Staged by Karl Nielsen. 


Don Marlowe, being blinded by his youthful loves, fails to see 
that Hope Richardson is really the wife for him. He tries two 
others, but after a period of years have elapsed and both these 
marriages have turned out unhappily, Marlowe, at the instigation 
of his infant son, turns to Hope and finds his happiness. 


MAKE ME KNOW IT 


(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by D. Frank Marcus. Produced by 
Wallace Davis at Wallack’s Theatre, November 4, 1929. 


434 


Cast of characters— 


A panorama of Negro life in which a political boss seeks to elect 
a black to office and thus defeat the villainous white who has been 
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Foto a Vi CHUL: pec 64 oe bike petites 6 ee tines gees penal Allen Gillard 
Wie W CAVES « « & 0:4:0 5,¢,<:9:6.5, 6:8 oh a\eb ao alee = Snel James Dunmore 
SELB UA DOLE sie'e « dealeia ietattiols bashes aieitae tei tale ods Napoleon Whiting 
os DDO so anleiate 5 cher gt legta eta ape ae BD Mace oe Charles L. Hawkins 
OMCEMAN:. shersinae clare «rewpemamme Ged ian, AI igs arene «aca Philip Martin 
Bib) SHEER osc, «9h oh ace hates Ramos ae shelanete eae Brevard Burnett 
ae gare LIALY «oy sales tard oepharc ote ciate nix git aie te nisteteate eee tee Leo Bailey 
Georgia Peach? ¢:4s.3:s,ems ase dn capsid sala «eg sles sp eis Julia Moses 
A? Sweet! Mama le atiseapilele 5 «iets bist «dp cake sels axa Edna Ellington 
LER ANO Ohy oe aatts cabs Sab taus bal Si Sioa wi RCTS eae eaaiete ola a erat sias lous aie Marion Fleming 
IMGT AIL Y sc 0, 50: 0d o's a: oles Herat aca oi fa wien Aiea ou avetdiviata 1s) ecarel Ollie Burgoyne 
CUD Erica. s Baheo aa e ww his endtophe afd vite sage Sagres + aga Florence Lee 
SN GISY cc IRTOWIES Es rcv b aig onic asinine ot eice ere mia hice aa/atere George Howe 
Pack Riggs. & cred ew eens css aeemeees «abe dy Claude Hopkins 
Nat Sap Obit .<iciate.8 arp ious > dicks oats as Sai @ so ela a's Damen Walter Duke 
Mra;, SOphie Crouch)..ccs 2 sc nelcctetter ved vee ute es seieeles Enid Raphael 
Bizral (Gaimess ii... we bcteileta we be-« « oaeieheemiene Sean Paul C. Floyd 
SB uleer Bawmon sever s sis) <ksrsi6 a3 aus a cupte arses micteaieuee A. B. Comathiere 
Nlotia: Bannon ae eae toe to cisces atte owtladt dhe actin nee Vivienne Baber 
George’ (Gained. ss Nernst ses eOe a tales Bea nee se hewe Barrington Guy 
Revise Washington” Stubba.o5 sce an «se else's tele vo ee Louis Schooler 
Drow iat RODUING a ss eicis a sie ccle wine's eine oe ere ofa e eee a Lorenzo Tucker 
Another Policeman. .. Ag.% ve ele.as «fee meee s p< o'eoleinse Takapia Hire 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Thoroughfare. 2—‘“Bulge’’ Bannon’s Home. 
Act II.—Scene 1—‘Bulge’’ Bannon’s Home. Act III.—Scene 1— 
The Regent Political Club. 2—A Room in a Roadhouse. 3—‘‘Bulge” 
Bannon’s Home. 

Staged by D. Frank Marcus and Sam Rose. 


holding up the Negroes. 


A comic opera in three acts by Harry B. Smith; music by 
Victor Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 


THE FORTUNE TELLER 


(16 performances) 


Company at Jolson’s Theatre, New York, November 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Musette 

TE crribe LMRO sere y®: pa d.8'@,.a50 a) os <yo,cha vals ols ejaisbeaaiahaiere ere Tessa Kosta 
Beet Feodor 

TOSCO! ais paletel chelereterterewiwinw sielecaled cemianin Ce bie eee Detmar Poppe 

Count. BerezOwslage oj csrs;/s s s\aieininorejesarctelers mrarcveivahod « Wm, J. MeCartiy 
SANGO. crete clerebeigeeteieier aol aicte since ke ee ee Charles E. Gallagher 
Doe) slam < fexatpieateteleieteteiete is! o/e/ar+0).vaccyereersl ae ere CnC a Roy Cropper 
Ovid EM ois sera eistriaicr iso 354-6 )0:4c¥aio eine Ree Harry Hermsden 
POMP ON sele overt ee nor a. sie tel oias ston nei eiaie ee tein Charlotte Woodruff 
Warinka:; i125. chisiaetine ws ad ainspsteis eet oe Ue oe Rae ee Dene Dickens 
ates! Srorrane ates axetetetete feieforinas vs tele ois tans atayete ans ROR oe eRe Amy Alexander 
poeore stoie nye mteite (rela exmiach. sibs faypieuaiMiataversis vols sie b/a/ a eine Bernie Sager 
General Rosbay scapterem pre 401.sr0-5 selec locator ere Leslie McLeod 
ist Detective..... INS ete aN cial he's eaitggenatscopivey evehanke eee Francesco Yannelli 
and Detective. vies se testes: ce on che ciel dee Edward Taylor 


Gardener.) oh. sidctboaielacis.« culele'stant thro ae cee Siaiere wie James Carwin 
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Wieutengnten ceneecs cr. ciles ley Ktareraee-e Seae Kass «...Hobson Youn 
@ at Sees. . the ore eee. Act + II.—Grounds of. the 
ateau o oun erezowski, ct —C f the H i 
Army, Near Buda-Pesth. ren i a 

Staged by Milton Aborn, 


_ “The Fortune Teller” was first produced the season of 1898-99 
introducing Alice Nielsen as a star. She sang the triple réle later 
in London. 


BITTER SWEET 


(159 performances) 


An operetta in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by 
Florenz Ziegfeld and Arch Selwyn, by arrangement with Charles 
B. Cochran, at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, November 5; 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I.—SCENE 1 


PP AMRUR aenbetetes citae asc Mala cists oe eee ones ae Trevor Glyn 
PG UCHANUDCE AIR vores oe hake eo aas eae cae Ce Oe Audrey Pointing 
MR aeR ONC critan cals fee mace as be ae es ee Patrick Ludlow 
Peer Citta. ci. 51t cos wud weet ene SENS bee ade Max Kirby 
gne Marchioiess of Shayne 7.) Waese os oes oes ne eee Evelyn Laye 
BOM ls acct ah care See nicoc seine dl Galves See kL eee eae aes Joan Stanbrough 
Pg ty cus sins ye ciota aie nn ea a ce ae tas te AG oes Constance Perrin 
RC Re pt as oy yale See ma Be). 8 ye sta ee catysteinace erat eracadei es ahs Cecile Maule-Cole 
Scene-——Lady Shayne’s House in Grosvenor Square, 1929. 
SCENE 2 
aca MEM Cks se uae elcone amd aite ones eck ete cee Evelyn Laye 
Giamlieiigtdeni reser etre oe Gian Wonka nine steht vue oS Gerald Nodin 
BUC ME OME a eae Weare eae ea) ove i dy ptavcin piaueree ein. sence oes Isabel Ohmead 
pene Home Ptah We VOMe atc, acl sala cals wath ebe sakes models s Tracy Holmes 
Scene—The Millicks’ House in Belgrave Square, 1875. 
SCENE 3 
Cari indent soeeoac oe rete tiis. ae Sen aud Witas od cat dans Gerald Nodin 
EAE VO ONO Wiess 2a sparse ar nia el einareiarale: ais a sravciate ase « Kathleen Lambelet 
POU auge VTEC iris wrsuaca sai ann ere sievenetee «hie tate Sis a aiath cd Meets Isabel Ohmead 
he eron,, Pugh Devote eacsiare cate cteite vt + die dalek sels Tracy Holmes 
Sie Ar thus PP CHCN Gel. vive alsns veuase dec ni evinces aie Charles Mortimer 
Pere IMM TERA alg crete siete aiete-y activ inl arte ecateicl dees Oe oe @ ovoid Evelyn Laye 
tess WAR OUTS OF SUCCES eis era sa.n aieraidie edn cere. aiesiv oo eee Donald Gordon 
Hide reat Chto AIMED cay aceie. tis a de ase lath'y die eie.Giaiv oe 99s afb we Richard Thorpe 
BESO OPT EL ae vicina e ocsisic isis stress cit eim winjs; 48/5) 416. aualg oa 0 91s 0.0 Hooper Russell 
INAS Meee eater gy a onion) wee pate Ia eer iw ie ede ciety. ano Leslie Bannister 
LMS OUNEE Sale Gidtelere a o-cie em sres) sherelee Sloie asia ae se ye acerea Anthony Neville 
ELS CUTE Tt et cre tenice cet acted cm sae ous avenereiat vis valet yet a a Douglas Graeme-Brooke 
WAG EOTI AL ia Shere sere s aiden eia neue, Ml teeta a alters ws 6 Marjorie Raymond 
PE Regret operetta artes Sa sate ane alorear Ria stalsturs wollen eo. .dio) 6 Audrey Pointing 
Ne ee Me aeeeie se iarcieeiate mroted ovo eon acm one bovis ove wi ciee leueeveys Nancy Brown 
BE Mersaca ie tate atck die e are aint bss scion eatirereiee a sMeratacel cfAib la Oyo dy suvlare Galeton Isla Bevan 
NATCR ccele tals a6 Mites ase ase Ant Ofsie ieeisieretite aiaie ees are.ec8 Winifred Talbot 
PEG ral Hila aieremiviein aa wera eee SEO Tee mates le ass emtnretece pales Vesta Sylva 


Scene—The Ballroom of the Millicks’ House in Belgrave Square, 
1875. 
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ACT II 
Waiters—Cleaners: ee 
PACER as ane nd's «swiss. deve wigs «kinks 3 aaierer miele «teeee--Peter Donald 
TSOUEE ii w cle 6 o'cld o a:02 HURT eA ea eee alee Heche Gena a Zoe Gordon 
Wredas tics 0c sé depuis edaeee tees ohare ee ae eet Nancy Barnett 
FLA aiiie ies u bets etsiw a ceteve mere rete attain el areata nenenete ts Dorothy Debenham 
SHGSIE ars tole telotata cites oles arte ale ee ote sila dat sciaia eae'e ylvia Leslie 
Cari Thiet. «aside sewed tees Ba dee dale lee ee aera Gerald Nodin 
Manon Cia Crevette) 54 sw ns cassie ae okig oem maleia aeliale Ames Mireille 
Captain “Angst Jute 2 ces 2 cledccat aaaloe ane caalae Desmond Jeans 
ert (Sehucicns ssc ee causes of apatnnle date culaitarina Charles Mortimer 
Sart Pander. ¢.255'. sme tleee se eon iceiacincs soeaccee Evelyn Laye 
Liegténant. Tranisch...302.s0s<ss0cscseecea tas veevn Louis Miller 
Scene—Herr Schlick’s Café in Vienna, 1880. 
ACT III 
Burley..... cig eratee siete aaa Uaate oie le de orefe givie wale . Albert ag od 
The Marquis of Shayne Sieve (ace Sous Se aac mie eave ae aren .--John Evelyn 
Mins: Betineh (i Mey eas «aise eceule's stanio y/d\c' ein ate ata slaw ettteeaa Vesta Sylva 
ies Detel’y ie ae. ee de Selclatele ts eictane ofa mete «aa +-.--Anthony Neville 
IMac sia ales (lane). snisatnsiclaieists «cis siaSte Sis'ejeie comin --.-Winifred Talbot 
Wins "Walle ss tats e's tie slele's musta Gia dae Sula stetatettola ..-Leslie Bannister 
Mrs. Proutie (Gloria)...... atctaj tackok a obipsd evataia 6 akadar Nancy Brown 
Wires NEL OUMEs episiel. wiaicre sistecale wis ciisin'aiclea wia\ acetate Douglas Graeme-Brooke 
The Duchess of Tenterton (Victoria)..........+. Marjorie Raymond 
he Duke Of; Ventertoigcs sus o cle melciceacace asa sees Donald Gordon 
Rady? Sorrel “CHOROLSS ceca cicle sect cn cee ocevewecteste snr Isla Bevan 
Mond RSOrnel ante mesa cre suials s miaiaie ais aiceiotret wisiatea faaaatats Hooper Russell 
Lady Edgar pames’ (Harriet)i.c.+ sass se clesecne Audrey Pointing 
Lord: Budgarilaimes:ceencccemoene csc ccetasdwaeaeeee Richard Thorpe 
Sieg Flug h MO CVON =. ¢:<is-ci0 eiolers ote,p «.0:0iu0 Wb sis een melas ose ete Tracy Holmes 
Lady Devon..2..-.. Oo kland nae tease Sedo caeee eee Jane Moore 
Madame Sari Linden. Siete ale lecninrone wicca aia ie wiaiemeis Sie hie seer Evelyn Laye 
WermOmr(raticcct cases ais ceicoc sans t cclemers seleiee ..-Cunningham Glen 
Eedtrice Ballantyne. ccine sos Tec cere cee oer eae Paul Spender-Clay 
BSETETAM A SEMICIE) cw csc coca iebic ce sie cet ee eam eeen Hugh Cuenod 
Monde Tenia, PACC scarce tia «syuiesit:< cle als eo ptote mete heroine George Woof 
ACEOMPATUEE cole w aicleinle ach cisjclee Sete See rece eee Ee .Eddie Lisbona 


Scene—Lord Shayne’s House in London, 1895. 
Staged by Noel Coward. 


Dolly Chamberlain, promised in marriage to one man and in 
love with the leader ‘of a jazz band, confides in her aunt, the 
Marchioness of Shayne, thus inspiring the older woman to relate 
as a warning the story of her own love adventures as a young 
woman. ‘These show her eloping with her music teacher, Carl 
Linden, who is afterward killed in a Viennese café when he resents 
an insult to his wife. Mme. Linden later becomes a great prima 
donna and marries the Marquis of Shayne. 


BROKEN DISHES 
(178 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by 
Marion Gering at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 5, 
1929. 
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Cast of characters— 










Jenny Bumpsted........ Rise MINN AI GAEL wee N Reka kein Sr, Eda Heinemann 
Dre HDG elec Scie iecichencloca cick +....Ellen E. Lowe 
RIE an alde os ONES LG iEe VAL Roc fdcare ce Etha Dack 
OO MN P25 OTs Sawn vay. chee ae Bette Davis 
Rev aambmmnstedinwss ..< weeks en eck. pect? be Donald Meek 
MBH Clad icteereie tes iRa, dole BING oon AGES Tee ke Reed Brown, Jr. 
Sam Green...... Racalie a wrnbe srt wikia wel cle erare a Ge ae R Aston ELE Gee Art. Smith 
EVD Ew SHOUN Gases cna ceo cine o.. oe ict arta J. Francis-Robertson 
Pu AUREM Mae Daas ss Olea nc chal fens Duncan Penwarden 
Oriniis Gen cence ee oe Tele kale < waka ew emacs CRE Josef Lazarovici 


Acts I, II and IlI.—Living Room in the Bumpsted Home, in a 
Small Mid-Western Town. 
Staged by Marion Gering, 
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Jenny Bumpsted has ruled her family with a high hand for a 
good many years. Rebellion does not appear until Elaine, the 
youngest daughter, decides that she wants to marry Bill Clark, 


the delivery boy for Bascom’s store. 
her henpecked father, Cyrus, and he 


after 


Elaine enlists the help of 
, emboldened abnormally 


he has drunk two or three cups of hard cider, proves a 
tower of strength. As a final gift of the gods the girlhood lover 
of Mrs. Bumpsted, about whom she has boasted all her married 
life, turns out to be a crook. 


. 


CAPONSACCHI 


(39 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Arthur Goodrich and Rose A. Palmer, 
based on Browning’s “Ring and the Book.” Produced by Walter 
Hampden at the Hampden Theatre, New York, November 5, 


1929. 


Cast of characters— 
MSrotti re eitelerse e's Pewimels oid ab alee Dad «cia -....Robert C. Schnitzer 
BYE VC EOL sata alte) ox Mig ache ckehe Sigg oSae «areas peso! oa, ce -...otephen Irving 
VAL ER rie at aha cta whe aaa ce ee SMITE or alg aw Ee a wc cede tans Francis Dears 
Montini... < scm, «css Pid sear abr> <xablele, <ypldanitts Hore divie oe ohn F. Roche 
Pope Mimocent Obl etic ec ee sion «sess seule wr -....Moffatt Johnston 
GiradiouPranCesching.|. jae sldtnaidivid vusels Bele ee 2/e seoesss.Lrnest Rowan 
CAPOMSACCIN« scien es o-oo Pale ane 88 clyinals uk ve dete .-Walter Hampden 
PUOTUTIAEL -/ dcplel aieisiars ciahacle ee EES cle vee te lhis oe gale alk sis Gage Bennett 
BVSEIEUIE OU ilas cheat Nee eralle aia! cater yievarailo icvo a hoa ave. seh vaio: a'divieiiacs waves Louis Polan 
Scalebit. sn dg a Sie ral epee sie Dio al n fasie ae alm aie eis lam. usa. w Seevaval Gordon Hart 
KGRELAGGI. ho cias «cla atts nei te ele ead cian wee baba esol Dallas Anderson 
PEXEUPORE ONIPANIUNI so cccem oie crate) cmt e ciesie vin are we dy os Franklin Salisbury 
Neila te Comparitilers sare cod cere eitisselele o's dyaw sysus 4 0.0.0.6 Caroline Meade 
OMAP A eh tesa ois ave'o-« opie eee RT a Siero de «5 abe Ingeborg Torrup 
Canon’ Conti... 0... wialorelay olsraneiah ea at oraidiereve lense ards. eucve we sere Cecil Yapp 
Governor of Arezzo............. Be tN os ca copa «ie C. Norman Hammond 
PALCHMISUOP Ol LATEZAU cis care coisa ke a csinse case se 0.0 Edwin Cushman 
Mareheritaite ts dais sdutetd eke ders s walettelo dys .cfeie wate alae -«»-Mabel Moore 
IAUVALOEC cle oie wie! s (aiclaim oxs1oieuste cutie oi ere eet ee asus. sani 9 .«..-Edward Ross 


(PERM Ia s ce cate ci cie Ote poles ae tea aa Teel atesecsi ote Fe whe na .--.Ada Cavagna 
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Innkeeper at Castelniiove. ac. sree cxanetae see «+.S. Thomas Gomez 
Hie Servatitdeaieisxidisies civir widininy 49 are wanna eee ease ee Edward Ross 
Maritietian: 402% ne dieneiaee sens ce cee emi aa 4--Evelyn Goodrich 
Guard: at: Castelnudve, :s.5.s0nsserereee Baoeey ee Robert C. Schnitzer 


Prologue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. February, 1698. 
Act I.—Carnival, Arezzo. Act II.—Scene 1—Caponsacchi’s Cell, 
Arezzo. 2—Street Outside Guido’s Palace. Arezzo, 3—Inn at 
Castelnuovo, Act III.—Scene 1—Court of Justice at the Vatican. 
Pietro’s Villa. Rome. Epilogue—Court of Justice at the Vatican. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 


See “The Best Plays of 1926-27.” 


CROSS ROADS 
(28 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by Lewis E. 
Gensler at the Morosco Theatre, New York, November 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








PAEEICIAy at.a Sisiae laze Sc aisle atte he eae Oe Oe te oe a .-Sylvia Sidney 
Barbara.. phalelacehaieiel gS <ie\s: ob: ape'oca pa, Siw oh Pee. See Saini eran ee Mary Morris 
WDUKE Te reiarttne ala ciadintas wlan ele kiddie Cclee cies i ne Franchot Tone 
SEOfiy snare os ...-lIrene Purcell 
Davids cte-csractetsrmee oo «Malcolm Duncan 
Michael asst cralars.'a oe s.avaate.ere'a ...Eric Dressler 
WAS Giple Suter cnintc a ce sineronice oe cena aan -Dennie Moore 
CD istcie. ic sinisieteralaieln Mieintyieiu ie cai sisl orale s ciole eal ew Otie tem meen Oscar Polk 
MUG ccrsscin clare sists a wis s eeretone oniteerclae aes eee Anna Borden 
Dora..... Gs steistvie! (eis slots Sininhe eimeiat Sie RTAISGaeaaee eee Peggy Shannon 
PG MIAN Nias Ssiare cioteia:g! ace slo a ce ee te Oe eee Herbert Heywood 
Crostin sel aiasis ort witness arate oT en eee ee Orrin Burke 


Act I.—The ’05 Bench. Act II.—Scene 1—The Sig House. 2— 
The ae Bench. Act III.—Scene 1—Gamma House. 2—The ’05 
‘Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 

Michael is tired of medical school and in love with Patricia, an 
attractive co-ed. Michael wants to quit school and marry Pa- 
tricia. Patricia, being foresighted, refuses to agree. Michael, 
disturbed and unhappy, picks up a waitress and spends the night 
with her at a road house. The place is raided, scandal follows 
and Michael is threatened by the waitress’s father. Patricia, 
smarting under Michael’s charge that she isn’t human, tries to 
even matters by going with the college rake, but changes her 
mind. Michael, saved by the confession of the waitress, recovers 
Patricia and they decide to finish school. 


THUNDER IN THE AIR 


(16 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Robins Millar. Produced by Lee 
Shubert in association with Laura D. Wilck at the Forty-ninth 
Street Theatre, New York, November 11 , 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


PI GEDEENWM SLOT Oc) arc hie. aiaie uae aidigd Garceaan 6b area ue eannette Sherwin 
REVO CATENUL (StARES 6 ose Sia endian a cant is Sere ‘sie J -Leonard Willey 
GIDBS Ss vice so Peete reise Gk ula) nhn nis Se 'allste Spal Garcia Ginn iets .....John Bramall 
sence LUCIE Man acetate Vee Re Sls wek aa we RATS «....Wilfrid Seagram 

BOTW CORRE s-wea te sia ho cals cS ara tulet ane alah ene Narnia eees--J. Fisher White 
Mp SUV CHIC nla einin cine Gn eile CR MG ee One Ce Kw .-Henrietta Crosman 
NESS) UN GWEOIS scien ave scolea Mile eateca edelata Astasra bles & aie ate ..Edith Harcourt 
Pamela, Bentleys «a0 cares shina Re cm ne Kees care 8. eeees..elena Royle 
EO SHCMUNET shen nears iste ew a Sie Ree eS aa Sonera eters Robert Haslam 
RORENEY af ral PNG mS wie EG/SS Me Wied NITE a ara Ree ORs cern « acer ..Judith Haneman 
MT Ma Meedtes Ot ce eearecatara Kinin ciera ls RARER KK AR REAR CRIES Freddie Stange 


_ Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Major Vexted’s House Out- 
side London. 
Staged by Laura D. Wilck and F. Cowles Strickland. 


Ronald Vexted, soldier, has been dead ten years. His family, 
with friends, on the occasion of his birth anniversary, hold an 
experimental spiritualistic séance. Later Ronald appears as a 
materialized spirit to different members of the family and to his 
intimates, but always in the form and habit in which each re- 
members him best. Thus the theory is advanced that the dead 
live as long as they are remembered. Ronald, having been some- 
thing of a rotter in life, continues something of a rotter after 
death. His ghost is finally laid. ‘ 


HEADS UP 


(144 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts; book by John McGowan and 
Paul Gerard Smith; music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz 


Hart. Produced by Aarons and Freedley at the Alvin Theatre, 
New York, November 11, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 











Martha Trumbell.......:<-cessccdiseceosescees pa sien se anek aVele 
Peggy Pratt... Re ee ier 5, meters ..-Alice Boulden 
Rex Cutting.. ---John Hundley 
Larry White. ....-. cesses cece esse ce eeerereeccees 12 Hamilton 
Betty Boyd......ccccccccceneneeccrsecnescsessccses etty Starbuck 
Georgie... 2... cece cece cece cece e cere cess eeeeeeeeens .Ray Bolger 
“Skippy” Dugan.......2-ceseeecceeeeeeecerceeeecers Victor Moore 
Captain Denny.....---eeeeee reece eee e etter ee renes Robert Gleckler 
Mary Trumbell........+-seese cece eee ec rece eens Barbara Newberry 

ACIINEASUIN co cucthe cietine eis velayen ve waste ne en ses wd Cl ele Jack Whiting 
Termes Uap cesta ste olen a sisteie hiaie a wp exeiat a otal) 6 si 6182-81 aLauNe Lewis Parker 

ob Atlas and LaMar 


ga elala biete.svai¥ia. ere ew: ein esr ena ris tG rere Sit 10S 'e os 


oo Dea Piles CMe Meee ta avareia di eharelekenera® Loiss es) pugsaye: ¥iei3 «id cihe Louis Delgado 


NEUSTAR ORS elcanot a nthe Sick, are ooela ol hers olan ala ata, si ce/aie els Richard Macaleese 
i t the Piano. 

ie eee 1—-Carden of Mrs. Trumbell’s Home at New Lon- 

don. 2—Dock. 3—‘‘Skippy’s” Galley Aboard the Silver Lady. 

4—Yacht Club. Act II.—Scene 1—Water Front. 2—Headquarter’s 
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Office, U. S. Coast Guard, New London. 3—Aboard the Silver 
Lady. 4—An Island. 5—Mrs, Trumbell’s Home. 
Staged by George Hale. 


Mary Trumbell is interested in Lieutenant Mason of the coast 
guard the time the Trumbell yacht is being used by Captain 
Denny in a rum smuggling enterprise unknown to Mary’s mother. 
“Skippy” Dugan, the cook, is aware of Captain Denny’s racket 
but is unable to speak his mind, having been promised this and 
that if he does. When pursuit grows hot the captain burns the 
yacht which grows hotter. 


OTHER MEN’S WIVES 


(23 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Walter Hackett. Produced by 
Edgar Selwyn at the Times Square Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ATalirepDLELOtells, a datern staat etree seemtant deere meet mac one Armand Cortez 
Angela SAV OTthinin sor" anise icciers «oer Sere ER ee ee Dorothy Hall 
PATIEB ON YATE Celisce ts taistaleuaia cl lolelgsw ais eve) eG eee Hugh Sinclair 
BE em EDIE ict Se uinelcinia wieaacn eit ae ee Claiborne Foster 
Reginald’ De (Brett ./..:i- 515 eek «ee Meee aioe wenl Percy Ames 
BoGendarme star. Nar sitise nicks vadelect canoe onc Ce Walter Armin 
irs Ou e Deptford us abana ca sete s aeons ee John G. Spacey 
Sama Worthing <. <2. Aded ew eaiineiae | Sees. os Harvey Stephens 


Acts I, If and III.—In a Private Sitting Room in a French Sea- 
side Hotel Near Le Touquet. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Lady Deptford’s sister (the maid) has gone to a roadside inn 
near Le Touquet hoping to buy back her ladyship’s diamonds 
from certain parties before their loss is discovered by Sir John, 
who might suspect the worst. At the inn sister becomes involved 
with a couple of would-be elopers, Angela and Anthony. When 
there is danger of scandal and interference from the gendarmes, 
Angela and the maid change réles and this helps the maid fasci- 
nate Anthony and save Angela, too. 


WINTER BOUND 


(39 performances) 


A drama in nine episodes by Thomas H. Dickinson. Produced 
by the Provincetown Playhouse at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, November 12, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 









Bintces ise h wile. b Sawai ¢ os ase a deals dn ded oes’ Hume Derr 
Emily Fullbright........... epfalages, baie s,ui os epieteia gues Marie Goff 
‘Timy Lockwood)s. oc. 06.0% ..Warren Colston 
ony Ambler sis «45 dhs «aes eae Aline MacMahon 
Sawaroaye Ptolistebe. cae. ones «onsets as ..Richard Abbott 
WPM MaR iM e a deid he sfax tones oes vallneiels Celt eles age ass Otto Hulett 
RETO UL VV EE ANN fen ool ahs Sluis, clo wisjaisinin, ci setarere’s amare Willard Robertson 


In the Main Room of Tony Ambler’s House in Connecticut. Scene 
1—Indian Summer. 2—KEKarly Frost. 3—Wind and Rain. 4—Deep 
Snow. 5—February Thaw. 6—A Late Cold Snap. 7—March Comes 
in Like a Lion. 8—Broken Branches. 9—Promise of Spring. 

Staged by James Light. 

Tony Ambler, seeking freedom in a man-ruled, sex-burdened 
world, induces Emily Fullbright to retire with her to a farm in 
Connecticut, there to prove by doing it that women are sufficiently 
resourceful to take care of themselves. So far as Tony is con- 
cerned the experiment proves successful, but after the strain of 
lonesome winter months the more feminine Emily runs to the 
arms of Chet Williams, a neighboring farmer, and later marries 
him. No woman, decides Emily, can live contrary to nature’s 
laws whatever her ideals. On top of Emily’s desertion Tony 
hears that Jimmy Hollister, a boy who has come to worship her, 
has been run over by the freight train he was trying to board to 
get away from her. — 


VENEER 


(31 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Hugh Stange. Produced by Harry 
L. Cort and Charles H. Abramson at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, November 12, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ieee Hes io ene alaiocs uct epeeiak made «en wale iar (vain ee shore Ruth Hunter 
oe EP ee ere a oe Pe calle win geared er elale:e gtalegs Harold Waldridge 
Marscie: Bedell. lobtrivia yp teieglaintdlsie's onthe his Wpidae ate nlelsia Jeanne Greene 
Ce ES tie iin ceria oes weitere cleitiee = +. ac snimie ait ale @ p\e eFaunle arn eau a ohn Kane 
Clarice Rigsssves cece ne awit sere dace ds cadivces sees Henry Hull 
Wve Csirclonseen cia mate tare ous ciae's sete a e"klona. s+ ee eioyens Edith Shayne 
George Lawrence....++s.ee sec c ccc cce ett eeseeenens William Roselle 
Wes Gare cs oe he ded Se a wie ale tick Ouse dics are e) she eels o shaie 8) = Marion Grant 
PATER Sid UPI onal ne ene etn oldie shaiaictsl os alaremisusie as S's 0-010 4p 9s 0700.8 Joanna Roos 
Be StUCENE, els Muiete ue faethe ae cia ee eden 6 aoe Abies 5 Robert Sinclair 
A Voung Man, .....2scc. scent eee e csc cw er cceseeece Ranald_ Savery 
Mee leg exta ks estins St psa oe aera ooo oa ge 2s nl 9a) lardmcanes'siai'e Jack C. Connolly 


Dota onc cictetee eo sg sa oo cudagilntaniae Ovidatsine srl siv e+) Si5 Richard H. Wang 

Act L—Scene 1—Corner of the Palace Dance Hall. 2—Uptown 
Branch of the Public Library. 3—Boat-Deck of the Hendrick Hudson, 
Act II.—Scene 1—Callahan’s Pavilion at_Coney Island. 2—Furnished 
Apartment. 3—Booth in Sam Yong’s Oriental-American Restaurant. 
4—Public Library. Act II1I.—Scene 1—Palace Dance Hall, 2— 
The Apartment. 

Staged by Hugh Stange. 
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Charlie Riggs, boastful ne’er-do-well, sees Allie Smith in a 
branch library on Washington Heights, New York. Charlie 
picks up an acquaintance with Allie, telling her stories of his 
great travel adventures when he was in the navy. Acquaintance 
ripens into intimate friendship. Charlie and Allie take a two- 
room apartment and set up housekeeping at Allie’s expense while 
Charlie is waiting for his great chance. Three months later 
Charlie is bored with the experiment. The fact that Allie is to 
have a baby does not restrain him. He takes her savings and 
leaves. Allie kills herself. 


QUEEN BEE 
(21 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Louise Fox Connel: and Ruth Haw- 


thorne. Produced by Joseph B. Glick at the Belmont Theatre, 
New York, November 12, 1929. ; 


Cast of characters— 
PU BR rOb ST RIDO is es Pacis, so Cuan yaeia ocak Charlcie Hedge 


PERCE EVENS a0 nance Knetecc meee aa ee Eleanor Phelps 
BBN ove SAS .n7s aan ace heerlen. ioc ee William Stone 
Be ee NGG cansscokainadncuee sion ae et ee Warren Parker 
POPU TAINO at css ones nds Senntincecr cee ceeee ae rian_ Donlevy 
Fe IAG ons 5 vs'-w easaaGAN tan salle. PRS oe heme Ian Keith 
Maree MORO wantin vias, Pees mer ein, Ree Gertrude Bryan 
Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Gilbert Blake Home, 
estchester, 


Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


Janice Blake, restless and dictatorial, taxes the patience of her 
amiable husband and then turns for further diversion to his best 
friend, John Talbot. She pauses long enough in her affair with 
John to shatter the romance of her younger sister, Elaine, and 
Roger Hyde. Janice’s husband happens to overhear a part of ker 
Proposal to John and leaves her. So do John and the others. 


YOUR UNCLE DUDLEY 


(96 performances) 


_ A comedy in three acts by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Rob- 
Inson. Produced by A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the 
Cort Theatre, New York, November 18, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 






Mabel Dixon Church.......... Gately a Noe gird cadaraetete ie Beatrice Terry 
pebeby a COMEGN hain. oss s a dualon tas fc. mm< ace cack Eleanor Hayden 
Janet Mixon chee acme ak ceeded ttl ase Mrs. Jacques Martin 
CrP EnOre ran sins hiocian cieh-a anteaters oceania William Haworth 
ote Sere ROUN ass ss csune ot ccswece ake a eee, Walter Connolly 


-Ellen Southbrook 

CEE TOM Gy ois Re SR Se a eC aT --George Barbier 

Riohertaisan hyerscs cate eis an es PR et ok SAL, Deen James Bell 
Acts I, II and III.—Living Room in the Home of Dudley Dixon. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Robinson. 


Christine Sederholm atehs 





Dudley Dixon is the popular type of small-town man who 
neglects his own business but is highly successful with all impor- 
tant civic movements. He finally acquires a collection of loving 
cups but is about to lose his own business. Ridden ragged by a 
shrewish sister to whom he owes money, Dudley hopes to be rid 
of her when her daughter wins a singing contest and uses the 
$5,000 prize for study abroad. When the prize is withheld from 
the girl, Dudley manages to borrow the money, rid his home of 
its disturbers and marry Christine Sederholm, his Swedish sweet- 
heart. 


A LEDGE 
(16 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Paul Osborn, suggested by a short 
story by Henry Holt. Produced by the New York Theatre As- 
sembly at the Assembly Theatre, New York, November 18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







AE CNSEL Sas oy Sa Geeta) Sle fag aly shawn ied yay che. waver ronda © Pickering Brown 
Dr. Cee Wandetscincsus cece mails shila ens William Randall 
Richard Legrange. PG sta z Leonard Mudie 
George Veranger. --Augustin Duncan 
Wiper rns sm CO VAT IC Clay ul sie ters Susie aS a ylothe, s a)eik'e eG winch’ ately oeigherete Gage Clarke 
Mary Veranger.. -Marguerite Borough 
PUCRIAG ee SEH orate Gina neh erate ecto, thas svar et Miehn, wich ibys. oo acere & aye Miriam Stuart 
LAQaES rts Grete wet nels wioiete Me aiewiueta doe «cea \salals dog tiete aie James S. Barrett 
IR GISSIHOR as ula) e iatenin sv aittre ie wt avis sielavol os er eueiscaie wis alas ayaie Seale ins Jack Regan 


Acts I and III.—Library of the Legrange Home. Act II.—Office 
of the Executive Board. 


Mary Veranger, out of love with her aging husband, plans to 
elope with his secretary, Geoffry Clarke. Geoffry steals a 
package of bonds from the Veranger safe, gives them to Mary 
for safe keeping and she, not knowing what the package contains, 
asks her good friend, Richard Legrange to keep them for her. 
Richard, a Veranger partner and long suspected by the older man 
of being in love with Mary, discovers what the bonds are and, - 
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thinking to save Mary, admits their theft. His partners decree 
that, in punishment, he shall walk a narrow ledge around the 
corner of their building twenty stories from the ground. He will 
fall, they figure, and his death be attributed to suicide. But 
Richard does not fall. He lives to.discover that Geoffry is the 
thief and that Mary knows now it is Richard she loves. 


A PRIMER FOR LOVERS 


(24 performances) 
A farce in three acts by William Hurlbut. Produced by Her- 
man Gantvoort at the Longacre Theatre, New York, November 
18, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Virginia Beeehmote, .) 6 ive sc cs tec escclle weedeat cele Dorothy Mortimer 
Bilin MRCECHUIOLe Ne aia0 ee cras ws 0/5 nie :a's lo nile ays, eisai Robert Warwick 
Walter atic a carmen dais a eennigfes ee eiaineeem pate onere Joseph Greene 
Tse yr OLE traenese misteiae sith. c ists oie ie iovonal Gataeca pie im atenaie eee nn Mason 
essica. Peather ston ic \0s10.c015  e.nyn waim civ see ercuaioas Alison Skipworth 
gone TEE Too cniexs aie boos Sic SES EEO oe cas Cateuenaion eee Charles Laite 

SIS UCEILG METACET s ates 's ace nce See hte sew pales ane bees Rose Hobart 
INGGaey AC Gt Sta reyons ahcrcierg a) cis esis iafa%orerare erste Grareimatsiate ii Commies Gavin Muir 
TECAUETG 3 fereaiis tovaraicia ao & asceh Mae eee a eS: Se ee See eeee Gwen DeLany 


Acts I and III].—Drawing Room of the Beechmores’ House. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Sitting Room Between Elkin’s and Virginia’s 
Bedroom. 2—Boudoir to Marguerite’s Bedroom. 

Staged by William P. Adams, 


At a more or less riotous house party near New York, Elkin 
Beechmore arranges a rendezvous with Marguerite Brace. Mar- 
guerite swallows an overdose of sleeping potion by mistake and 
her place is taken in the dark by Lucy Elliott. Lucy is desper- 
ately in love with Beechmore while her husband John is quite as 
crazy about Mrs. Beechmore. Jessica Featherston, sophisticated 
dowager, is the amused recipient of numerous confidences and 
true romance finally involves Ned Jacques and Marguerite Brace. 


ROBIN HOOD 


(16 performances) 


A romantic opera in three acts by Harry B. Smith, music by 
Reginald DeKoven. Revived by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical 
oe Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, November 

, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 






Robert of Huntington (Afterwards Robin Hood)....... Ro r 
mherur of Wottingham sx<ccncnccavadvccencsune Dee np rer ee) 
lite Maly OLIGISBOLNE. < (i wkin caw cancdanrneneseaniannwawa ohn Cherrie 
Bittle. Johni..3..+. Hater see areek Evans 
Will DCArMt A. cas ..Charles E, Galagher 
Briac Tucky. J... -William J. McCarthy 
SToMiA MAGUS Orca cas R4 asian 0 hadjas sivas dn aneenen te Muriel Alcock 
Pad Mariam Witz walters ccsisjurcvsidcieies evcswrevehcnorsvandsarsburasatovorelons Olga Steck 
MamerOucden, vin. cscaqnnntasw ike win an cnn -Ida Brooks Hunt 
PAREN Sete e hte whore cet eo sao Adee spomiyeantanc we Dorothy Seegar 


Act I.—A Market Place in Nottingham. Act II.—Sherwood For- 
est. Act IIT.—Courtyard of the Sheriff’s Castle. England in the 
time of Richard I. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


IT NEVER RAINS 
(185 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Aurania Rouverol. Produced by 
Hyman Productions at the Republic Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 19, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 
DWI DERE OGEE Sone sears StEe sve eciate- aetbace «Aida eeia sa es Ann Dere 
Savannah....... Se, Tululah WeSley 


Henry Rogers ...Jack Bennett 
Jimmy Rogers.... ..-Carl J. Julius 







BWOCLSCH A SOAES wong aie ero w v, sien s Safes S oie sins aslo sw eT aiarsea Pauline Drake 
re re EN cea oan i 5 sole Sl ajmnnrea ia oi aierai aie Helpless Fay Courtenay 
PU et G ere EROS WCREN o,< Ge miolerat «| HS a alata cata rataye ls AbseT el oad ava ek oe ove Phil Kelly 
BIGEDE IY, EIOLMOUAIN. ateeterce oh ote ea cleih otis tis 2 ate re ava a) avellayye G Sidney Fox 
MPEG ae AO SELEY he poe one oat ul A erer's ors puial oo aausls Saad ReneS Abram Gillette 
Margaret....<. Dhak ais = Aen eee as at Ee «og abs aie ae Marjorie Lytell 
Mien Tea ee Sere seca stint 2 ctfatsin sees, fais oe usen io -sigh sue Tululah Wesley 
DAE Wis ae iectta ata ates bis ns semi elsheal a myers el avainls a eiuecele antes Audree Workman 


Acts I, II and III.—Room at the Rogers Bungalow, Just Outside 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Staged by Paul Martin. 


Henry Rogers, Californian, sells his friend and guest, Walter 
Donovan, from the East, a piece of rare California real estate. 
The Donovans are pleased, young Dorothy Donovan is in love 
with Jimmy Rogers, and everything is lovely until it is discovered 
that the real estate deal looks crooked. Then the war. In the 
end it turns out a good investment and the love of the young 


people is permitted to ripen. 
CLAIRE ADAMS 


(7 performances) 


A drama in eight scenes by Daniel N. Rubin. Produced by 
Tom Weatherly at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, November 


19, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— : . 

Claire wide shies is vialsins ine nWlale Gud spi el ke Patna eaoats Mildred MacLeod 
RSONe TA aia soil oj oi5,050:6.0:2;01ninkesnimelsiajoia gions aries aed Charles Starrett 
Clyde SPEC sci sven weave sve see See oe wee aes eee Buford Armitage 
CIT ciao iy viate' sw a, si'a a wo aele tal yd praise site t= Mg nits AAT OS Earl McDonald 

evel ee a RMMGIN eb 0 nie aie wise gine e cigcas oat ty eared eee Thelma Booth 
CLAIMED Niiais SE Ab ea Sewn a cacndine raw aeons e oko Edward Broadley 
BCC RONEL ipo 6:5, 5.9.c ens Raiplek wa «wip nibaie ale do eateiptameate Charles Ritchie 
Doyle.cc. cass nid im Bi6 el eiete aie Dis aie lois lem wlaud ot sie Saami E. M. Johnstone 
IES ONE cits ietevcle-'s ie evs pie odin Spiele als mim eu ce tuew bas Ge erie Frank Charlton 
Wit Cem wieibteeccisle, eassecciard Gama apeeisas ed Kee RO Le Jack McGann 


Scene 1—Claire’s Home, Waco. Scenes 2, 3, 4, 6—Gene Adams’ 
Apartment, New York. Scenes 5, 7, 8—Clyde Price’s Apartment, 
New York. 

Staged by Priestley Morrison. 


In Waco, Texas, Gene Adams, reporter, and Clyde Price, who 
has inherited a plantation, want to marry Claire. She loves Gene, 
and marries him when he agrees to move to New York. Three 
years later Claire is blue and disgusted and Gene isn’t getting on. 
Clyde Price, back from Paris, has little trouble winning Claire 
this time. Six months later, when Clyde deserts her, Claire takes 
up with his cousin, Ted Roper. When Clyde returns again to 
taunt her Claire inspires Ted to stab him to death. Claire and 
Ted are on their way to jail and Gene Adams is telephoning the 
story to his paper at the play’s end. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


(45 performances) 
A drama in four acts by William Gillette and Arthur Conan 
Doyle. Revived by George C. Tyler and A. L. Erlanger at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, November 2 5, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 






Sherlocks-Holmessmats scree asin ees ate nee oe cen William Gillette 
Doctor @Wiatsoneemacsc ss «ac oor mee nee ....Wallis Clark . 
TohusGlor main temari < arAie trays oleic hee oe EN - Brinsley Shaw 
Sit pOdward Wels htGm ct. Joce niece ceten eetnee ene Byron Russell 
Count "‘VionG stabliaar. peinti...ttes sce mel. eet Alfred Ansel 
rokessor <MiGh arty riwera-is'«isre oxc/e) sists che cere adce. eee eae John Miltern 
lames (arrabee dens cereidsisos-ciise cs seni ree Montague Shaw 
Didney Prince saccrs scleesai= cle eames Mey Tae nares William Postance 
BlivedBassickiys ele coerce sic/eidais eck totexie cgineaicn J. Augustus Keough 
1m sCralginicw.s oes heise cast denies Sane William H. Barwald 
thomas: Mearya na ssinccies octet eee Ene Herbert Wilson 
= Lightioot' +, Met apie tein ns'-\osios scat scacsiee eee Henry Lambert 
rons w slain. in) o.0/0:.6\ s¥elslial eharaieugte: stetelsialelarer a eee emote a eee Fred Tasker 
BLL yci5 co cAnvere els ckatnte he ateeet teil sTtce lesa ot Ae ers Burford Hampden 
Ear sons as oto cme rotacst: 5 thas, say teraenc « Snare Donald Campbell 
Alice Pati meng sec craters ne rete od nn ae ea Peg Entwistle 
Mrs) Faullcner tac nite terncte carb vesctacy cis ee Dorothy Peabody Russell 
Madge Larrabee....... Suojetereslieiacs, avaials'ele ote ere crepeetenceene Roberta Beatty 


Therese. ..... SiaiaiWigt a ateiaatw.ate lees cis, srapets fale ere enoe mine leletersi nye Kate Byron 
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DES SP SIMC RULE ete Sara cteie asse wana DAS oa talete Guia Qearcararens Rose Kingston 
Act I.—Drawing Room at the Larrabees. Act I11.—Scene {Mork 
arty’s Underground Office. 2—Sherlock Holmes’ Apartments. Act 
III.—Stepney Gas Chamber. Act IV.—Dr. Watson’s Room. 
Staged by William Postance. 


Mr. Gillette first produced “Sherlock Holmes” in November, 
1889, revived it in 1907 and again in 1912. This “hitherto un- 
published episode in the career of the great detective, showing his 
connection with the strange case of Miss Faulkner,” relates the 
adventures attending the roundup of Professor Moriarty and his 
gang of crooks, including James and Madge Larrabee, who were 
holding Miss Faulkner in the expectation of collecting blackmail. 


THE GAME OF LOVE AND DEATH 


(48 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Romain Rolland. Translation by 
Eleanor Stimson Brooks. Produced by the Theatre Guild at the 


Guild Theatre, New York, November 25, 1929. , 
Cast of characters— 
Sophie de Courvoisier........c0eseeer ter vescsnews «..-Alice Brady 
later Wedleen is haa sick ctee ic ach ote ave acpi e's honors @ Rist are ...Otto Kruger 












soos Ge COULVOISIER sie ode soni earner sieteueyle ..Frank Conroy 
ea eG Arioty ns sects as woe as ests Tse ees .Claude Rains 
Denis| Bayots.. hss ees sin ele « Sele es -Sidney Paxton 
Lodoiska Cerizier......c..s-s06- ....Laura Straub 
(Cloris |SOUCy. coe elvsta a cles wie -uis ole sialon ale wele p< ete iets Anita Fugazy 
Capa s eee sec stiernt wise cas ek alee ...-Charles Henderson 
Elorave) Batietiet. cc (5 vise 0 sis aaicicie'e's as o\a's)ole' a a/c one 'sisiy Ol Alan Willey 
Citizens of the Republic— 

"Timoleotis. .sss0 20 os0e SAR Sig aie eten sai a oe ae Robert Norton 


Mei CTIA sie oa aie ciein i eley oR Os a rele aCe ATS orale «0.0 sis eels William Earle 
Peau d’Ane....... etoile a ole sions ... Lizbeth Kennedy 
Others in the Play—Katherine Randolph, Kitty Wilson, Clinton 
Corwin, Frank De Silva, Paul Farber, Henry Fonda, Leopold 
Gutierrez, Daniel Joseph, Charles C. Leatherbee, P. Lapouchin, 
Hughie Mack, Lionel Stander, Mike Wagman, J. E. Whiffen. 
MUTE GEN hc tis cial te oe are eas sic wiete @ aw.k/ tele mvereie s Seve eis as 29) 9° Frank Petrie 
WUE R a eee caye craei Ssielel aioe els sain Oe aiotole g otwis elvis 214: He's Irwin Young 
Acts I, II and III.—The Drawing Room of the de Courvoisier 
House in Paris in the Late Afternoon of a Day Towards the End of 
March, 1794. , 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 


Jerome de Courvoisier, a level head among the excited Giron- 
dists of the French revolution in 1794, discovers that his wife 
Sophie, much younger than he, is not only harboring Claude 
Vallee, a fugitive from the guillotine, in their home but that Sophie 
and Claude love each other. Courvoisier, refusing to join the 
radicals at the sacrifice of his principles, is given two passports 
by Carnot, his old friend. He turns the passports over to his 
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wife and her lover and nobly prepares to meet his death. Sophie, 
reinspired by this sacrifice, sends Vallee to his freedom alone and 
remains behind to share her husband’s fate. 


~ 


THE PATRIARCH 


(15 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Boyd Smith. Produced by Joseph E. 
Shea at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, November 25, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Sataly Gants .jerea tects sani se te cor deine oe a Giioiwte Cissie Loftus 
Joe Gauntss jee ose ee Howard Phillips 
Abner Gatttis . .cccicse sooo eo ene -- William Courtleigh 
1A ADR ED atc ets aie a oe eae eee Max Von Mitzel 

eb Gaunt waste eit Bey ee 9 2a Cae vc stake eee A. L. Bartolot 
LeabriParmner.. icicteac te se eleee sire ice. Aone dae oa Marian Grant 


Act I—Gaunt Sitting Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Bald Eagle Knob 
in the Alleghenies. 2—Gaunt Sitting Room. Act III.—Gaunt Sit- 
ting Room. 

Staged by F. Cowles Strickland. 


Abner Gaunt, a strong man and just, has become the patriarch 
of his mountain community, a lord of the land dispensing justice 
and settling disputes. Abner’s youngest son, Joe, kills his brother, 
Lem, in a quarrel over Leah Tanner, and Abner is forced to pro- 
nounce sentence of death on his best beloved. 


MENDEL, INC. 


(216 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by David Freedman. Produced by 
Lew Cantor at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, November 
25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Mendel Marantz....... Sh stele Wieielin. arehahevdlis etelo.a SEE -.-Alexander Carr 
DeMeins Fs a n\n selene’ BARTS « aphe Uaioe wee Cage oe Lisa Silbert 
Helen Dumas 
Evelyn Gaile 





pe esheta sits « s ctate tei teae Sal stelale's barsin austere tes Master Lester Salkow 

etnard ‘SHNApS ie. ceed dea wish eee SinLy seeeeeeese Joe Smith 
Sam] Sbitmidel: 2.2.55 pumas! tis basse be Wes  is/gheminenier Charles Dale 
Bessic Kvitch sso. trceth vcs cc ives caeeod. tot Anna Chandler 
ibitorr? Mahe sss; yes 28ed ices haree doh eens Ree Joseph Striker 
Oscar Gasscnheimeu american. hae ten: ee a8 Elliott Roth 


Zigmund Gassenboim iba: Ji Js0).. dese. + see ELE Morris Freeman 
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Dia ame tae cl iele w <i alviaca se ef siniehe 9 Wes sre niece! CaiGanl hays S's Richard Clark 
LaGtesoe sot as ceeitign os A dwraen <osinaktww coecwoue William B. Calhoun 
AWA GINIAIT iar are craie eat ea or oh A ATR SR oe eres Soak RE Sar avers Bertha Byrt 
TERED Marsteller, wecice wns cinin'as an wma ewe ele ea mess Ralph Sanford 
PRR EN PIN OET crn ae a:a) aro a iaiia pian ta rai amae ArateBa HOt ces) 85 Sesto. ahs Ted Athey 


Acts I and IJ.—Home and Business Pl. £ Mend 
Act III.—Mendel’s New Home. % BB iat cae Gree 
Staged by Lew Cantor. 


Mendel Marantz, a kindly but visionary inventor, despite the 
secret help of his daughter, manages finally to get himself and 
his affairs in such a jam that Mrs. Marantz has to go to work to 
support the family. Mendel stays home, does the housework and 
continues working on his invention, destined to make housekeep- 
ing a pleasure in place of a task. The invention turns out better 
than anyone except the audience anticipated. 


SALT WATER 


(87 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Dan Jarrett. Produced.by John 
Golden at the Golden Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 






John Formers... 00 eee cc ice ces ewes ewes neew caer ove Frank Craven 
Marion: . POE wilde oie pera ese «dre sal esweiniaigs ete oo elie Una Merkel 
Sam Bowen.... WEE ose eee ee acest eat Claude Cooper 
Percival Todos ccwcc foes s <bean Sew eleiee 6+ 5 8y4s ese rle Alan Goode 
Pansy Horner... ..00. cc cce cess tes sscceceseacsed cae Edythe Elliott 
REGat Efe. EIOLIRGE? os oialp sic ciewie Sols pie eae sav one ais ears ener Patricia O’Hearn 
RETROV ETE E oe 2 asin ole a iovele te Ante alot ee Bo o'6)< 5a. Si9/sp! sR Aina James C. Lane 
Pei SOROS EVES oc) ore alee ia also. taaneranaiaietwln aces! sllsie el eral asl ee Robert Burton 
IGE Daminicles. sc we che cece en ose ag estes wieicieie's William Edmunds 
Doctor Price... .0 0 cow ew a wes sa sveterye ataiays oiercieye oe Henry Lawrence 
Buddy Holt. co. 2s 2 Haw oe owe era ete Wie 3 alles iw Wa weee George Spelvin, Jr. 
ie I, IL and IIIJ.—The Home of John and Pansy Horner at Snag 
arbor. 


Staged by John Golden. 


John Horner has but one ambition in life: He wants to own 
and captain a salt water ship as his father and grandfather had 
done before him. When he and his practical wife, Pansy, have 
jointly saved $5,000 John plans to invest it in a boat and, with 
his partners, sail south in search of cargoes and adventure. 
Pansy, hoping to keep John home, has already taken the money 
to buy the Snag Harbor ferry. John is furious, and in the midst 
of his fury the ferry bumps into her wharf and burns up. Sepa- 
ration threatens when John learns an insurance company is to 
replace the ferry and decides to captain the new boat if Pansy 
will let him. 
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HOW’S YOUR HEALTH 


(47 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Booth Tarkington and Harry Leon 
Wilson. Produced by Lyle Andrews and R. H. Burnside at the 
Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








MISS USEV 5 crea atnieies «Monee crete rica ake ++eee++-Eleanor Shaler 
Prencis.ncctoes Some dasa saan ne wee oe John ee 
Lawtencewsatterleigh: 10% sacl tiasinetou Beasties cadet Roy Atwell 
Dee Pepper csiacrnc oe «ano eae ta Nae ae eas Donald Brian 
Sami! Catterson <.% .shidadenasce ie clas eee Herbert Corthell 
Misstiitclenk MeCoyecscuen sotraniot sce ek Virginia O’Brien 
Migs” Mary btickeoity < vena Nets cutee nt te tee ee ee Virginia Eastman 
Uy ANELSTL LO taesists atts, bier Sas eee SS ae ee eI) ddie Morgan 
NS BitAten toe eelsinae non Meh aieicnn panna ee de Robert Spencer 
LD PACEREEEG Eh = Sala. aie' a viaisi pee ICs BT eG. TE Phyllis Rae 
AME Olanibine ion waneein asin ooaaeaslencakene enacts ee Rita Glynde 
AVE Olysian cadedneeteacccGhestc hits cease Elinor Millard 
AsHarleg wines eccs saa cee eee A BEE Cohn Floyd English 


Acts I and III.—Lawrence Satterleigh’s nit Eee New York 
City. Act II.—In the Apartment of Helen an Mary. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Lawrence Satterleigh, convinced that he. has at least one foot 
in the grave, is induced to go to a party and forget his troubles. 
At the party he meets Helen McCoy, who is pretty, goes rakish 
and practically wrecks the evening, much to the distress and con- 
cern of his friends, Dr. Pepper, and Sam Catterson. 


TOP, O* THE HILL 


(15 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Charles Kenyon. Produced by Felix 
Young at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, November 26, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 






Sally Lawrence.......... S)o)e\s, s eieietelainipis areleale @ wicim sion Claudia Morgan 
Mra. Lawrence: <orrcns as oe. ke Sie traerers - Virginia Hammond 
Howard Lawrence................ watien ee seeee-Sidney Booth 
Billy) Lawrences sss qm: nsec eae pia: eieitiisui gata Lester Vail 
Ann Leicester. accu ey eet ee ene Selo oiettale ++.++..Katherine Wilson 
Dollis eleatisin sch a eae ceioeuice cae +++eeeee-Georgia Lee Hall 
Pandy DUNG. . 0s. secee ese core ee Charles D. Brown 


Acts I, II and III.—A Hotel in San Francisco, Dignified, Exclu- 
sive and Slightly Victorian. 
Staged by C. Worthington Miner, 
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Ann Leicester, prominent picture star, engaged to the socially 
prominent Billy Lawrence, is exposed by the hard-boiled politi- 
cian, Sandy Dunn. Ann, under the name of Maizie Ryan, had 
lived for two years as a girl in Russian Rosy’s place in San Fran- 
cisco, seven years before she met Lawrence, and had, during most 
of that time, been Dunn’s mistress. Her refusal to go back to 
Dunn brings about the exposure, but Lawrence is game and re- 
fuses to give Ann up. 


* SONS O’ GUNS 


(231 performances) 


A musical comedy by Fred Thompson and Jack Donahue; 
music and lyrics by Arthur Swanstrom, Benny Davis and J. Fred 
Coots. Produced by Connolly and Swanstrom at the Imperial 
Theatre, New York, November 26, 1929, 


. 


Cast of characters— 









Pe SNA SEA NaS OND Sad 2 AB yan eeanares oharatahalencenasttavacsvaned Seu Jack Donahue 

Ary MILALOCES cant cscs ca aee rae vee cer orate ee Shirley Vernon 
Pep Seet pete sic cis teyses oa rat Ae eietehei eis Oe « FS hte alba ckae William Frawley 
PRE OR STAM CEB aie slag a.nin'gc1s e/a sida op 0win ase diy creda aCe Milton Watson 
RaGls SGULEIDOR ce catn's 2 ajz aie Meee kw we alm ad ee MOM este NOS Bin Barry Walsh 
Per Ce PO aE OR sem vcials) ia ntact stub + spaye ara ierine due uerc.chate oo ary Horan 
MSeterapertathele tp ccce raster © ah ee ee cade Siac Richard Temple 
MRAP SUELO ESS phar esse! Rw os Seatete teh ae Bele, aie, 20d am che! ete: cnet beaut Eddie Hodge 
SAPO Re eek at aftty ofa Siiet ay at's 6 <xig 9) Wioi'h 'ose/s psig. w.oheeate wrap AP SPS) cua Robert Dohn 
Whee tel roetelw etches: osha alarerals, ater ertelar ties ole Gea. dly's. cra are Alfred Bardelang 
SN ALUM cgrarky ais nrwnes eticshoy aces cet and otegetialiers iw, oes eight tadayieverd se becie Ann Karyle 
eanette.. -Gwendolyn Milne 
OAT eles .Marion Chambers 


Colette. .-Frances Markey 
AEM ey ace erates kisine ois Semaatevid uals oGlea ob G eis HE eae wee Isobel Zehner 
Major Archibald Ponsonby-Falcke........ Vd ore apc: David Hutcheson 
GLY ecto Gosctet Sreteiel atalino Are evn We al 6 Sisla Mansorete oie phe wie eins Raoul de Tisne 
BA Est (tl Sie CPRCE TE wera aim ania iaicud eas ointn aig aod eupceW ae) ovo eines Charles E. Bird 
Ue Bettie SEM Oty se oe Megas staa sn slewaiatetsis Gelielele.s as 'sisn Woe Joseph Spree 
ie SOMA ou Coy catty sas Mac herale’ hotare seeevniate rasan: giana oes oes Harry Holbrook 
Gut Aris UR PER Sse Palen an adc a Saline 8 SPE FEiee 0 oe0 Charles Dodson 
CAR CL itehey WE MISONIET a aie elotAai TO o alee ales Siva dn ne Bele nie, oat Robert Dohn 
A German Prisoner......... eta iG tied Sisgelisvaca 5 a 'areia, ayaa Alfred Bardelang 
RY MOIR G Mist cere ie fore alevene re sick s Dalead Ais oi<ini a) ea laie Gyles aw aailond ark Lily Damita 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in 1918-19. 
Staged by Bobby Connelly; ballets by Albertina Rasch. 


Jimmy Canfield, rich and more or less worthless, is forced into 
the war only to find that his former valet is now his rough top 
sergeant. His adventures are unhappy, especially after he falls 
in love with Yvonne. Accused of being a spy and jailed, Jimmy 
escapes and practically wins the war single-handed. 
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THE HUMBUG. 


(13 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Max Marcin. Produced by Mr. 
Marcin at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, November 27, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 


broreseor, Jestin« Worbed: . occ tec eae eae. cen oe Pee P. R. Scammon 
Lawson. Codmbsic .ocdneccntemiace soo ee Wheeler Dryden 
ROS ERIEDEEN ieteiete ccpjnvse sists ar oa eae ee ee Paul Harvey 
Mrs. vTheresa Forndyoe.¢ ie: bdoc, Lee Corinne Ross 
DrwNormai Wate... ive samen: face os ee King Calder 
WillsonsRomerar. bt s.c «sealers cence oetie = Oe e John Lyons 
Mrs. Valerie (Loft... Saocamanietes fos. SAD o. Sone Kay Strozzi 
DOES ta ttide aint cates create eee ae oe ee Dorothy Lyons 
DriwAlexist Collender-wiccs sano act en ee a Halliday 

IOLAy ies etare tele shuermis!o acmattitamie ioe Abie eece's ole > aside aantiols yrtle Stanton 
Mem Dobsik cents sete ates tc at et ee eee ack Bennett 
Mra Dobbist s..2. scpithee fies cee, ne rgaret Doty 
UMbicey Dgasicn «danas ae oo ae eee Eleanor Griffith 


Act IL—Scene 1—Rostrum of the American Academy for the Ad- 
vancement of Science and Art. 2—Sitting Room in the Home of 
Roger Loft. Act II.—The Home of Dr. Alexis Collender. Act 
IlI.—Scene 1—Loft’s Home. 2—Rostrum of the American Academy. 

Staged by Max Marcin. 


Dr. Alexis Collender, hypnotist, specializes in the subjugation 
of women attractive to him, causing them, under his spell, to 
leave husband or fiancé at his command. Collender needs votes 
if he is to get into the Academy for the Advancement of Science. 
Dr. Ware opposes his candidacy. So does Dr. Loft. Collender, 
having hypnotized Dr. Ware’s fiancée, Alice Trask, also places 
Mrs. Loft under his power. Ware finally pretends to be hypno- 
tized by Collender and when commanded to pull the trigger of a 
revolver does so with good effect, killing the hypnotist seducer. 


* FIFTY MILLION FRENCHMEN 


(229 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Herbert Fields; music and 
lyrics by Cole Porter. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at the Lyric 
Theatre, New York, November 27, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


sa\elistaieidrera iis: el sis eisia.e nee, cte cee ae Jack Thompson 

Shs eae is a heres '« laffaicl gta he te Medes ce sn Lester Crawford 
oslieieV StetisCelsh sie \alie) sss ajc tan acoA re, SiR Dorothy Day 
Ignatio Martinetti 





music by H. Maurice Jacquet. 
at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, November 27, 1929. 
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ci WHERIGO tt dc cine NAO e gues Sv cals ala Ruins adieu d's Betty Compton 
MISA ERE CALTON ni eieistats veekte ec eee Oe oO IO Thurston Hall 
EUS: CATH OL ch ec tere PNR ea: «RIS cass Bernice Mershon 
MIPELEE LOE GS are aaiarx, x ss st OS AERIES thas SER Ne te SES William Gaxton 
Teaciog: Carrell cai, ose cone tes ue we CO aT. Sats SS Genevieve Tobin 
RE Vigra sem chitn art acces wilde deme ee Lanes Fifi Laimbeer 
IRN area EM ate Seo a esha ue cs, wakes Ga aids coahnt s Slush si cleacock Evelyn Hoey 
Mee Eee VELer Wer aits seh oek eeseiis ooh okas Sue Gertrude Mudge 
Ri rie Pee OCR aad. an) Sale caidas Re ir alele awntle oun Ole Robert Leonard 
DESrMUSeIUe ec aistc atin vena eee one chet oR Annette Hoffman 
WU MOr cinch eid uk 5, AER Se « SEM Santas wet omhErcen © Larry Jason 
emlee MT Gerar ea oe ak eee the oc otc onie Helen Broderick 
OMe MOE NEIGO ort CRNS. SasleE ee an pedicel edad 2a Billy Reed 
WORE res tegen, Siac x b's Ha Nea isce pea Eee Gomctt «oleic ees Lou Duthers 
Mens: BPCrnaSRG. nc wcas cc snaccote ene tes escent ene Mario Villani 
EPMAMSEU PINES Ca ot ns Weis na un Gale cb eRe mew Jean Del Val 
The Grand Duke Ivan Ivanovitch of Russia........ Mannart Kippen 
TS SS EOS SR ER PE cect aR ete Ree Jean Del Val 
EAPO UMEROECL Satan's wince ater asses sea eke cis laccs 5.2 ioe Oscar Magis 


Prologue—Foyer, Cocktail Room and Bar at the Ritz, Paris. Act 
I.—Scene 1—The American Express Co., Rue Scribe. 2—A Book- 
stall. 3—Cafe de la Paix, Place de L’Opera. 4—On the Boulevard. 
5—Racetrack at Longchamps. Act II.—Scene 1—Lounge of Hotel 
Claridge. 2—Corridor at the Claridge. 3—Zelli’s. 4—Les Halles. 
5—Chateau Madrid. 

Staged by Edgar M. Woolley; dances by Larry Ceballos. 


THE SILVER SWAN 


(21 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


etitee eT NOM eset chiar stele a aisle sce sos a o.4:¥e 6 $6008 Robert Roltner 
oe. DB ehals aie ataa eee aids 0k Aeileisins abies. <teted oie 9 ..-David D. Morris 
Petits WY ARGON ott wie opettecwip MS wl Mie eo se! Ain os wer ea Alexander Leftwich, Jr. 
PASE MA ELE INGO cc, ststale Ore ctenee wicket s"e"4 Ad arate « dhe ole eaters Walter Munroe 
SC BO hiss ata srs ected oyevoye! ote hte alate, « Wohi erascargte «<n seers west ere = ave Harry Miller 
VS IIE SS Nagata, # ws vedo ects at ole oka oat eit siete lplele ib gio ys ayes ecsieiad + ..Laine Blaire 
TA OLE GTae PONT « Coote facie tides ne =. of aiehaonehe aterm sal ep. Alice MacKenzie 
Gar littiate corais, alte tiatniats saprsece is iejaliemie w/oa « AURA s)« aiati0-0 4. Robert G,._ Pitkin 
PN l@mAArInNes., 02 os Watdls hoeie kv cai hiale ale Bate Se 5 oad eee Ninon Bunyea 
Capt. ‘Richard. Vom Orten ssc so injeiariwe sa hcis ove oom nels Edward Nell, Jr. 
PURE tee Sete ets eee eee ete Tice sip singlet age een se EEL ONCE 
Princess! Vow! AMem. ca, cadeniessisni es ew ons clean Lina_ Abarbanell 
Gra pte SS oe ced etedn wins asta siaieiat sd aus axons Hos! o-\'erglis 7m! sho ispe) alpielagein Vivian Hart 
General Vom Aten co. fcc 00% De cls te ten do skew esas Florenz Ames 
Ni arie Picks parcitan eels shia ssiel wcte aiatevedio li. 6 acrapare bo analy. Lucille Constant 


WIR CLE SAA a ave snchs sical clore sieeve Secale ciate sinlehe aie 'g io a Sie a4 wise aye Jill Northrup 
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Peter Forbes, rich and wild, glimpses Looloo Carroll in Paris 
and thereafter wagers his friend, Michael Cummins, that within 
a month, and without the aid of his letter of credit, he, Peter, 
will become engaged to Looloo. 
takes on a job as guide and thereafter pursues the amused and 
interested Looloo until he wins his wager. 


Peter strips himself of funds, 


A musical comedy by William S. Brady and Alonzo Price; 
Produced by Herman Gantvoort 
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Lieut: Karllsoa. v's. sa iesleiepepa.xianeeinaanee sieimeeane creas William Dillon 
Act I.—The Garden of The Silver Swan. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Room in The Silver Swan. 2—Hortense Zorma’s Dressing Room. 
3—Garden of The Silver Swan. ‘ 
Staged by Alonzo Price and Leroy J. Prinz. 


Capt. Richard Von Orten thinks he is in love with Hortense 
Zorma, leading lady of an opera troupe living at The Silver Swan, 
until he meets Gabrielle, the new ingénue. Thereafter he is kept 
busy singing, explaining and avoiding intrigues inspired or di- 
rected by the Princess Von Auen. 


YOUNG SINNERS 


(229 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Elmer Harris. Produced by the 
Messrs. Shubert at the Morosco Theatre, New York, November 
28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Constance: Sinclair... ....<.<«se0ssee Bins kaha nin atesalgicie aie Dorothy Appleby 
IMEC MIN CIS its: <n de Srerorsicio eles eiciel eee ee eee See ee Hilda Spong 
BS ULES rch tots are wiaibse cin alse antcanasys Sisters ehavsiclesche oat ae Edward Forman 
Pisa Plemplemeyer os secec tes cece ce ckes cet esee eee Vera Amazar 
Baron Von Konitz.... -Carlos De Valdez 
.-..Robert Beyers 
-.-Raymond Guion 







Bud Springer .).\.cccieeaee.ca v.0e 
Gene sGibsouswacds cutie ess co cee ce 


yoke Gilsonisstoctea tae at tosto eta Cok Be -Edward Donnelly 
ECING Nerevel sear aiisialeisis Weve nsiansy s riatersete ec aceinctete te erate eee Arthur Bowyer 
Manager of an Apartment House.................... Edward Racey 
PliCe VLEWIS.: hit ccinacmtinee he meteed TORE eee aoe ne Faye Marlyn 
PRODIE NG UITE Stack cles deg @atesis e siuliec ee eee. See John Harrington 
iMag Siem NCE Wire carats a arstatcnis «ae eros cmowiinreene cen Gwyn Stratford 
Mitte Rin... ckewlaternence «ast © sors ee Ee oe Arthur Scanlon 


Act I.—Scene 1—Sinclair Home, Florida. 2—Gene’s Apartment. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room, Gene’s Camp, Adirondacks. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 


Gene Gibson, embittered and wild at 20, is turned over by his 
millionaire father to Tom McGuire, a professional man-builder. 
McGuire whips Gene into submission, takes him to the Adiron- 
dacks to complete the cure and sends for a girl to keep him com- 
pany. Constance Sinclair, hearing of the girl’s assignment and 
being herself in love with Gene, manages to substitute for the 
professional entertainer. Gene, however, grown moral as well as 
healthy, refuses to take Constance’s advances seriously, declaring 
he will wait until she is 18 and marry her honorably. On inter- 
ference by their parents Gene gets a moving picture job and runs 
away with Connie, to Iowa, where a girl’s of age at 17. 
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CHARM 
(4 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Revived by Sam 
Bacon at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, November 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 








Mee UNY USOR Sa cena sas Rome ee oreo oe eee nt. ..Mabel Montgomery 
ESE LAL DOUR ag costs Cilia Sigil c mabinte are Gese e E Elizabeth Rathburn 
PEs DON s a, Seaencin an attest seid cscesuis cmaceee we aout Kenneth Dana 
RP PEATE. cig tm tunaicln hic Wis oretaim) cscis 6 ce ew ouare ee ae William Balfour 
Wa WAG (LAL PErhes s «Si aa tan wees omen oe cas taiaes Ann Thomas 
INE Se ROR 6rd i acts. «, BiB aces ais Me Asi taabana kote a desea OR. Guy Wellington 
Rhein. oe ee 228 ae ....Carlton Emory 


Gay B. Kingston 


Mrs. Paxton... +.Sammie Harris 


Wie POseh Oe 6 5 acacave Se ae ....-George Lydecker 
Dave Satna weila wise sweet ae ac Cee one Gs as Matas spon Winnie Worth 
EOIOE es Whe a ral sy ciate Gapraere-ocrererce simacde sete aes Annie Laurie Jaques 
RRL Mc tot a aE Sater ish ie chek ORS aparar ah en ghoratsh «SATS Walter Speakman 
Masset WMaltredhs waves cklas <6 peewee Behe teks Paseveiste reais weet Virginia Fairfax 


Acts I, II and III.—Harper Sitting Room. 
Staged by Edgar Henning. 


As “The Book of Charm” Mr. Kirkpatrick’s comedy was pro- 
duced by Rachel Crothers at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
September 3, 1925. See “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


THE AMOROUS ANTIC 


(8 performances) 


A farce in three acts by Ernest Pascal. Produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Theatre Masque, New York, December 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





esti at l Setanhs vctes Na RAH a Seeiot vides ila sh vse aieva"a olaiis lend ax ave Phoebe Foster 
Percival Redingote Alan Mowbray 
Harlow Balsam..... Frank Morgan 
Bia pu stl 7a vg SAGA ETD 22 al tangs 2) Aha eh ga 5, wsfeh nse sl ase eign ynetel s,s 00S annie ley Vera Neilson 
PMN GEE Via. cSisteteraie ol sarmuer eta a © tela iene eve, gts ae 8 sim, 0,08 oe a rune Harry Clarke 
Another: Models «.cidatin cota claaid ae slsie viewia 0/5 5 pauls «ge ois Mortimer Lepey 


Acts I and III.—Studio of Harlow and Sena Balsam. Act Il.— 
Percival Redingote’s Studio. 
Staged by Ernest Pascal. 


Sena Balsam, modernist painter, induces Percival Redingote, 
sculptor, to pose for her. During the posing both feel a con- 
trollable but positive biological urge toward each other and agree, 
dispassionately, that a consummation of their passion is neces- 
sary to their artistic growth. Harlow Balsam, playwright and 
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Sena’s husband, quite understands the conclusions of his wife and 
his best friend, but something urges him to protest. He even goes 
so far as to plead with Sena that she at least postpone the ad- 
venture, which she agrees to do. This, naturally, makes Percival 
fearfully mad. But there isn’t anything much that he can do 
about it. 


THE MERRY WIDOW 
(16 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts by Victor Leon and Leo Stein; 
music by Franz Lehar. Produced by the Jolson Theatre Musical 
Comedy Co. at the Jolson Theatre, New York, December 2, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 







poesia, (Phe Merry Widow) «2... sca0seacescacceccacs Beppe De Vries 
Micomite (Camille) De Jolidon.. « ./<,05.0/<:asecielannawaaduas Koy Cropper 
Marquis We n@ascada x. <:5,0:0.0,<loaisraperdisiayeaieis.dlornniecns Francesco Yannelli 
May Dei Sh@matOche. Jfcs eevee encsccwsche en cct.s Soe Paul Catlin 
General sNovakovich;..:.:.euded seuss 4 Jacinta. BEE tees William Phite 
INE SNAG Amina. <aisinle-spdees sate ese oom vs earn aE ae Clarence Harvey 
INAS Ghia rein «cts cidlew mo Goa Aen oa dene eee ee W._J. McCarthy 
PENCE MLIANILO d 2, scapare sieie oat aN Ce ole en ee ee Hie Evan Thomas 
Barone Popol 3: a. dessessid aektuts «diet « 2 Soca Richard Powell 
Natalie....... Para ay ele Ging a) a alavetks ew eevee rales asa ae Dene Dickens 
WRG Bisa s.s-ciske tacos chr Re ...Mary Patterson 
HOE O Ms anc sitet ASs het ameyaclee se Saas aus wee names uae Wee Griffin 
ISEMee: chart Sere ace coe Cee Oe hone Lizette Braddock 
SLO LO se ois cn iere th iates Seo mnas oe he SETI RE See pete Amy Alexander 
OPED Saale ia Ae «ihe oa ers Seis oe eis Ue a Ethel Lynn 
o OUR a ocalietaih ie Lena tye aneceidt sa) aitarsren whecatereeceads Reiman Frances Bariello 
ROUAP TOU cis sah ondsetes vad eee seek eke Eleanor Gilmore 
BIG Clone trie me hc sreinioe sarc ide een te et ed Helen Etheridge 
MAE SObememtnnne Seee ce eis at curacao oak eee cer eae Mary Thurman 
WW illic eycaeh hint ee, | ae anes 2k ee ee ee Od hee Bernie Sager 
Head aWiiter tare. Wieibemtaaa eSaliee:s kines es Skee Sas ae Leslie McLeod 


Act I—Marsovian Embassy in Paris. Act II.—Grounds of Sonia’s 
House Near Paris. Act II1I.—Maxim’s Restaurant, Paris. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 

Sonia and the Prince Danilo quarreled when Sonia married. 
They meet again in Paris, where the Prince is a member of the 
Marsovian embassy and Sonia is a rich widow. Danilo swears he 
will never give Sonia a chance to jilt him a second time and Sonia 
thinks he will. She proceeds with confidence and then they go 
into the waltz. This is the beginning of the end. 


WHIRLPOOL 


(3 performances) 


A drama in three acts by William Jourdan Rapp and Walter 
Marquiss. Produced by the American Playwrights at the Bilt- 
more Theatre, New York, December 3, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


BAP OUMME nein e isin. Ce ate wh suite us encdnnmatetne Dorothy Walters 
eM aA MR oa ENG Fos ons ron Sarthe rere oy a svcvaranawenep greiner Nemrent Francis Pierlot 
UCU NE CONCRREC Rs cs witid we oxo vib eaawe qu cimeneacacet Edward Leiter 
Alice Lee ere Facia ete srhedatas acts mos cadens aerudews Louise Quinn 
PUTER kV MAN eR ao. 0 shore eit hereon Wo Sidi AG ah oar ckepm ye ATES Ruth Mero 
ADU TNN AIS OR eke vids 6 core lal aus aitlakin leis fhalSareavenl ee Bentley Wallace 
Pemmichtanies mets . Lew eis «sce Kew oderelres owe Eleanor Wells 
Ree rea ete a slacistia s ouccainigiace d Gare t a8 wiaiSince wees Willard Dashiell 
Gets BC CR cw «ieee s SsU Rte Cee bawte Halliam Bosworth 
BPSR Rectan EE GOK cn aie ate ct Ae Uclsltela Uelr de SURE REE Kate McComb 
Piather  Patricly Miva s otie.c aieulacocieeteier sek bm clean oa Bernard Craney 
Plow NEC EARN. Oe cule Quid cw careerntsidis aicerers aM John Vosburgh 
eae oGm Si sCk sca ain iss nse ee seen ke Sais be ore ease ar Ore Cecil Holm 


Acts I, II and III.—Pastor’s Study in the First Protestant 
Church of Kingstown, Illinois. 
Staged by Edwin H. Morse. 


Rev. James Gregg, seeking to do God’s work in an Illinois 
mining town, finds himself variously handicapped. His wife is 
out of sympathy with his work and what it pays. He feels him- 
self falling in love with the president of the Young People’s 
society, who wants to marry another boy, and finally he is at- 
tacked by the community boss, representing Capital, who is loudly 
opposed to Labor, represented by striking miners. The Rev. 
Gregg winds up by giving his wife her freedom and going on to 
another parish to work alone. 


HEADQUARTERS 


(15 performances) 
A melodrama in three acts by Hugh Stange. Produced by 
Sidney Wilmer, Walter Vincent and Alfred E. Aarons at the 
Forrest Theatre, New York, December 4, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


ohn Brophy, Sergeatts sce sc0e soedneencnnesie eoeeeeJohn Sharkey 
Patrick Kelly, Sergeants .os.02 siese cess coosioe dies ...William Gargan 
Harry, DOkovatls cacriocse recs chicas daedsvenes --..-otanley Lindahl 
Blonahat Jess ks sewsewe Pe sand Seid sass oe weeeeeD. J. Hamilton 
Wouald Se Smith. cc csccscccicwsnshwreresversiece --.«-Donald Foster 
Wi. B. Regan, Inspector sik. occas dette rs dewdoses William Farnum 
Me EG ie Ot OR ele ard cia no oval oie anes a a earns ae oweeielet George Baxter 
Moreen Regan ey Ces sc caelwa nate vrwiaisles ade eee ewe ve Mildred Mitchell 
ME MALO Haass s ees nod me ere wale Soa tae ob 0 sing eens ».-Lea Penman 
Pydia Dale... nave dccsersssesarenesessareecercose Florence Johns 
lee yee E iy Sea HSA WAS ae aliers in tale! stale a e-etivliclir: shapafat'ele dhssevdielacevanete George Fisher 
Marty Sanford. <...6y chew satcuweeen yen weg acnwn ee Harry Sherwood 
A Man..... ore eeiale eRe els Alle ily oie in elalele 9010 40 ein wine miewie Sam Lawlor 
BSP GN OSes eA AsO HIN ERO SEN EEOC ENS een a weds es Owe Elaine Ivans 
ANG erath is Hose kOe es SEN Se Sele ee ole eG wld weer e ws .-Lane Stanley 
Dera) CUA TI easeero netic te Cercle tt ea Tati PONS eM SOOT allolataiansd Ray Clifford 
Asda searia SM ain cr avatonee Nedatanacetermanncevadchersnatbahae atiahalavershels Lawrence O’Brien 
Wuptist Krag... cc scwsesiemstnmen se somas ss aceeee oeeeuts Robert Toms 


Jones...... eh aisha aah ol rN AT oy Sh Poaroeal de atat ef ate) a! ev store) wav ay aie smavevavaveu J. Wilson 
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Inspector Bill Regan, called upon to investigate the murder of 
his wife, Mimi Sharon, picture star, and Richard Condon, picture 
actor, is forced to accept circumstantial evidence connecting his 
daughter, Doreen, with both crimes. 
don’s rooms taking dictation the night of the murder and Mimi 
Sharon was found in a hideaway next door. At the last minute 
proof is found that Doreen is innocent and a hired slayer guilty. 


A tragedy in three acts by Leo Tolstoy. Produced at the Civic 
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Commissioner Fritzmorris............ plane aad Sune oe ae Harry Hanlon 
Police Photographers. ..-.0+0c0s008 William Meehan, Eugene Farrell 
Finger Peitife EXperts. 6:ecixc clas sic dade > Arthur Leonard, George Hunt 
Dr. ; ee BAIOWs 05,cbasdhodaseemapauntetee tem Royal Thayer 
Mechanic teunns o.. v'guncace® sa ceek cons aa anaaee George Collignon 
Cast PERO i ets ais abcs,ttsioisi massless olSvsTAOba dial otk ae ae era Arthur Hammil 
Ba Oe Gy Let WES sci; ocnisib sevepsvobik dana die ee a is inpatients Samuel Levene 


High School Party—Betty Manning, Isabel Manning, Mell Efrid, 
gl Leonard, Eugene Farrell, Marjorie Manning and George 
unt. 

Act I.—Scene 1—Inspector Regan’s Office. 2—Section of 70th 
Street. Act II.—Scene 1—Richard Condon’s Study. 2—Boudoir 
of Mimi Sharon. Act III.—Richard Condon’s Study 

Staged by Jo Graham. 


THE LIVING CORPSE 


(33 performances) 


Repertory Theatre, New York, December 6, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





PATNA ELAN IONNA acc i Paie eters sisieaisis oa Sie cike cece eee ee Alma Kruger 
INES crotasrasivteaitelnie eile cian weischcicis cere hh ee ee Mary Ward 
Pra SHEL atalvieats wveleys nen elder esi cise aalee icici dete Ree Florida Friebus 
Matge irestn sacs aseine +o ss heheys is) sliaio) aunte Sseein. epee eee Mary Sarton 
Wictor! Michailovateh! Karenini honed. ate eee Donald Cameron 
Lisa (Elizabeth Andreyvna).........cececsc., Josephine Hutchinson 
ATTEMOVe. bastones BRON eis: sreveVurwhciis, s/eaghar ate ete tner ee Harold Moulton 
Fedya (Feodor Vasilyevitch Protasov).............. Jacob Ben-Ami 
Ivan “Markarovitth= conte gesass sc. sc. oan ee J. Edward Bromberg 
INGstasia’ Miva Gvita aecs vies isco ecals du cea eee Leona Roberts 
Ae Moun gi Tiny WO MCOL eb cc, 5.<rod-cercs aoe ioomras Herbert Shapiro 
HAMIL BI CLAN aaa ees otal ears estes Ae cee ee Pate Sayre Crawley 
PAS Gypiay.. Girl teen) aiereraiiie witi- tis a chi {ein' hac aie Se hci ae Ruth Wilton 
Masha nee va lccaseentes nce ns ee ake eet On Rita Romilly 
tank GY DEY AMM ALI, oisiotaloteies tre cials.sieia cinrticte iehtvarteas tie eae David Turk 
Gypsy Choirieadetuctiiceasctis:ss achincncse cece Theodore Zarkevitch 

ypsy Musicians.......... Paul Zamulenko, Constantine Shevtchenko 
ASU OC LOI cis ahs stereos asia alscas Ne Vea ce ice er Walter Beck 
DLACKOVSe Rheem Senisle siete mene tena ee mee David Kerman 
Bathe vitch iar iir.snaleeinreieits tie die esa a ea Blake Scott 
Roratkov.icsciels sos e misiersiaie feiti¢.'t) aultibainis' mislatelo tenia Lee Arnold Moss 
FOOtMANss eles s os © dinlele mislole a's) 50's'y eee se Sie wie eee Lee Hillery 
Footman.......... solal.orsiahe Atels 'nin)ocpie a sia\s aisle Siete aie Gordon Wallace 
Anna’Ditmitrievna Kareninwn \0) ds). cudin hee oe Eva Le Gallienne 
Prince Sergei Dimitrievitch Abrezkov....... eXesniieus tgiaie sets Paul Leyssac 
Waiter..... Srelais ib oneW Misinoteln nie Cielo Gina Riaisee SIME Robert Lewis 
livan. Petrovitch « Alexandrov. t\.acas sic suid ce eee Egon Brecher 


CHE ieicien ets cee Dlclareisicietaitiacelsiniornoeraens ++++.-Leonard Farley 


Doreen had been in Con- 
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EZ EGE LSM tania c ocianeel sande wna wie kod rordhedlac bas Joseph Kramm 
Peru kOue eee t s WARNS NK Ve Kawawnans bakes bebe Gordon Wallace 
DeGeneres sak .5 6A hain a Skee keke aa 4 wb Bas tdne nee David Turk 
PR HUME ONIN <2 oh eraiig wr cararnia/Scraradecenarane: Actin ARNO ueeg Ria Mooney 
Pinkecper's “Assistant < soe ccens cowae ew os ncedinve William Steinhorn 
Artemyev. OPEN ES Cte bRG ead etiey aie @erawambees Robert H. Gordon 
ARENT ere sles rata ela fogs fe han Sahn uc la>are ShuNalatanrarcre mR marmraicle Henry Howard 
Examining: Magistrate <<. 0svies cewoeevreenwoageern nes Walter Beck 
PRCIUO Meme nhs Wie eee Aa te Weaker wie Bed vamara iereraued Herbert Shapiro 
a ara I< eerie Tarts Sharan SA aie ravenna terarenohann Canes Mooney Diamond 
WOUME A CLOMete sco a sx Kha Geta 64 Oe Caeacwun whee tae mee Robert Ross 
ONO ire Rene OE are es Qe AA TRIR Wiui0 iw ard Since di dna sia Mave eines David Turk 
POLAT os ose e te ce ae SCRE WORM e se Be kee ae Elizabeth Shelly 
ATH py OMe arcu scree e eheaas sia wlesayeeew Slane Joseph Kramm 
EREATRL TINS Nh oles wisjaivin'ch a. Suelaietet is’ i alafeceruiernce. ais J. Edward Bromberg 
PRI C UN tce oc ue aap aaa het tate Cictoes Soe oct o grasioalonrticks Robert Lewis 


Act I.—Scene 1—Dining Room at Protasov’s. 2—At the Gypsies’. 
3—Dining Room. 4—A Room at Afremov’s. Act II.—Scene 
1—Mme. Karenina’s Drawing Room. 2—A Furnished Room, Fedya’s 
Lodgings. 3—A Private Room in a Second-Class Restaurant. 4— 
Drawing Room at Lisa Protasov’s. Act III.—Scene 1—A Dirty 
Room in a Low-Class Restaurant. 2—Office of Examining Magistrate. 
3—A Corridor of the District Courthouse. In Moscow at the End 
of the Nineteenth Century. 

Staged by Jacob Ben-Ami. 


This play, known also as “Redemption,” was first given in an 
English translation in 1918, Arthur Hopkins the producer and 
John Barrymore playing the chief part. It was later revived by 
Morris Gest and Edgar Selwyn (1928) with Alexander Moissi 
playing the chief part in German. It is the tragedy of Fedya, a 
sensitive soul, who takes to drink to ease his tortured soul and 
leaves Lisa, his wife, to save her the contamination of his pres- 
ence. He would give Lisa a divorce, but cannot stand the degra- 
dation of submitting the necessary evidence. He tries suicide and 
lacks the requisite courage. He makes it appear that he has 
made way with himself. Years later, his story being overheard, 
he is summoned to court as a witness against Lisa, who has re- 
married. Realizing that the case is going against Lisa, he finally 
succeeds in fatally shooting himself. 


DIANA 


(8 performances) 


Drama in four episodes by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber, in association with Hugh Ford, at the Long- 
acre Theatre, New York, December 9, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


FIRST EPISODE , 
Paul Dilworth’s House in Paris 
VG WIS clare aielolt cia ciel ciavalciateisteraiereierc levels aidevslehe: « wie are d Syase Janet McLeay 
Broadley.....c0.c.s. fasbalshaiiviiseteoit) eyeiv ifs" bia Swiss Ulese elaharave Henry Vincent 
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Maurice i.e sisielysie.0.0 ipeans a ieplohaaiee cigs pie Fipignd een iene Boris Batt 
Andre Chapelle we .--Jerome Lawler 
HOUT I GERI ay «cua 0k a daa s poke beaten ae ;---Alan_ Devitt 
North Carolina Pendleton............ Louise MacKintosh 
WeataWVicciors | Pendletori .cj05,s 55 sie.vice-ae cutee Soe Edythe Tressider 
Misra ie Gitte... aia aig aides diced bacaaine aaeeam ane Harold Webster 
PUSOUNCMMANS 6.40 onc riesecowe odes Cie Cais ane a eee Charles Quigley 
Batehh Da WORE a <ixia a aide aa tiadadhvalotars doimtele ace ae = a ee John Craig 
PEteREID sere ahi dis, «ialdvjsieiielousicep partic. Ate neies oe ete Margaret McCauley 
Dolaneacre tetisitcito noc arnia paulo oh See pa LEP Cr Ee Edna Gertrude Hagan 
VAS EOr Ine Sia 0:4 9:0 ciceerine ae ahaa Ae a Ludmilla Toretzka 
Gear re MMe sas lecsae scene oe annie See Jefferson de Angelis 
Wyn P old Bley 8 oa sina: dhs wud wate dee nee Nicolai Oulukanof 
Diana He oe ge deiaislsisioviswsvays x/aparsesnc nace ieee «cccccece Mary. Nash 


SECOND EPISODE 
Diana’s Studio 
Mme? Betyais:, ......c<sesveles «thee AS sian: Ka winisie’a we Jean Newcombe 
MméT'D nhaiscatnsiese de Seis cciderne as ayviers-siacely iatene eee Josie Intropodi 


THIRD EPISODE 
“The Laughing Mask” Café in Moscow 





Malikowsicte:. Wants th att. c cre P bbe) eae re cae Nicholas Grey 
Mish Nicholas Gelikhovsky 
Grigorigy essnikafc Joe 3. pciclos snc An atecne tale aie Sergei Shishkin 


FOURTH EPISODE. 
Diana’s Apartment in Nice ‘ 
Bob sStevens ia. sous sets he alee ole, s'eiaadicia sees Carleton Hildreth 
Staged by Hugh Ford. 


Diana Bolton, having reached the peak of her dancing career 
in Paris, where she and her two children are living under the pro- 
tection of Paul Dilworth, is attracted by Hugo Neumann, a youth- 
ful and gifted pianist. Quarreling with Dilworth she establishes 
a dancing studio in which Neumann is much at home. The 
pianist’s fancy being diverted from Diana to her favorite pupil, 
Hedwig, and her children being killed in an accident, a second 
rearrangement of her menage becomes necessary. Diana harkens 
to the call of the Soviets and goes to Russia to dance. Here she 
meets and marries a young Russian poet, Ilya Polonsky. Neg- 
lected by Polonsky she takes refuge in an apartment in Nice, 
scorns an engagement in vaudeville as degrading to her art and 
goes to her accidental death when a trailing scarf she is wearing 
on an automobile ride becomes entangled in the wheels and stran. 
gles her. (Founded on the life of Isadora Duncan.) 


THE NOVICE AND THE DUKE 


(28 performances) 


Shakespeare’s comedy, “Measure for Measure,” rearranged in 
modern dress and setting by Olga Katzin. Produced by Walter 
Greenough for the Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, 
New York, December 9, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


Vincentio, the Bikes satan Waren eens ares seeeeeess. Leslie Palmer 






PATIZONG es raya Salsas avin wea: sake Serica sa Gres a ene oss. aie es Leo G. Carroll 
PSM ORR Sts Ciky Sivas coeteeed Me Ak ee Maurice Cass 
ISU SO earl tworcts <Woracs's sane oe, --Leonard Mudie 
eer iora sic cen dtiee ser ict coke aca ee Hugh Miller 
MOSER chs ok ant eats aoe wwe me esate -Charles Hampden 
BR et ine sininncn Pin SARK eatin cee ie George Coulouris 
EDGW tuntantete weiss arabe dba cseautaeneee 5 ek James S. Barrett 
Ree BRET cintan nite ice «4d cee, Rua eens a Wynn Young 
PMO Ne Ee rene Lorre tee oe ee A. P. Kaye 
POOR Riss ataean n= cid. HAGE ALC Uy cs SER hoe Alvin Kerr 
BRE: Ais din yds Liste S's sah adisca vaccin koe Anne Shoemaker 
PORE Mes costa aeBecti ease Mice keh ne Thais Lawton 
Marian sce wisacioicbetion x Riehl o aiehs aeh eeh eiie Waster Constance Hope 
LIC MG es hee ee Tse SESE Lines oe, Sheelagh Hayes 
PREFESRMOVCRE ODE co cu Gislereas wat Sacs oh s ook edocs Thais Lawton 


Scene 1—A Private Room in the Palace. 2—A Street. 3—A 
Cloister, 4—An Audience Chamber. 5—A Street. 6—A Private 
Room. 7—A Prison. 8—A Garden. 9—A Prison. 10—The City 
Gate in Vienna. 


Staged by Olga Katzin. 


The story of the Duke’s successful attempt to trap Angelo, the 
adulterer, by leaving him in charge of affairs in Vienna. Angelo’s 
first case is that of a youth whose sister is a probationary nun. 
Angelo insists the nun shall give herself to him to save her 
brother. The Duke, made privy to the demand, conspires with 
Isabella, the nun, to trap Angelo and thus convict him of the 
crime for which he would have convicted the youth. 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 


(7 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Earle Crooker and Lowell Brentano. 
Produced by Arthur Hopkins and L. Lawrence Weber at the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, December 10, 1929, 


Cast of characters— 


die CS Pia MGA GEL ar ataia pres Stata la wield shhh ora 608 woe eee nila foseph McCallion 
eV EAU Warne peri iarseare ates alae Si ergyntlec ache a laine Jour 
sem eheiaerace Wee. re Rw arar arava a ets) 5 atial er Beco sie 41K #6) di die esis dual Cecil Clovelly 
Charles WREttOU Str vials arene sa Ae veda ah ods vanes dade Frank Elliot 
Pe Stee iN DEA CORIn ay meter ne ere Ar cre iy Foal dels ayes Billie Burke 
Helosaee, Pater. cacvcetd atte oils mae eee Moe toois a acne Edmund George 
Bestia eee warceny ste craters tei Sree suave sos «conkers oes Leona Boutelle 
UES Wy AUIS WOFEH cists nu aicdocnaract hwischorel stb G koe cei Audrey Ridgwell 
PAE SAV CME aera cic, ste tale MA Me wea aw vieisaedoeda Bruce Evans 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room of the Wheaton Home in 
the East Sixties, New York. 
Staged by Arthur Hopkins, 


Estelle Wheaton, aware for two years that her husband, 
Charles, has maintained a Park Avenue apartment for Audrey 
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Ainsworth and that her son Roger has been paying the expenses 
of “Silks” Lee, a chorus girl, decides on a drastic adventure to 
save her men folk and her home. She invites both mistresses to 
the Wheaton home for a week-end, and includes her debutante 
daughter’s far from satisfactory fiancé and a supposed gigolo for 
herself. If the family must retrench, Estelle explains, what better 
way than to have all the family affairs under one roof? As a 
result of one wordy evening’s experience the affairs are satisfac- 
torily adjusted. “Silks” Lee comes through nobly to marry Roger 
and the debutante daughter falls in love with the gigolo, who isn’t. 


* MICHAEL AND MARY 


(232 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by Charles 
Hopkins at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, New York, December 
13, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


IMAL Yi cAtie ic fesse sieisid ¥ic's~. «sia 6 cla Seem oe ten aa nee Edith Barrett 
UST tte Ind anit tataiarcss Arar aira t-te eee ete tec awnt adn a aa Peter Lan 
IM Cha CHeY na te aiateraielt Soin clatigtia ie ae cae ee ae Henry Hul 
WAOLCL Ry stetsinstae cre si. waiciea scram as ack ees ween Katherine Standing 
Maar itlivantertes = -tytactas teeta tera tine Alice Belmore Cliffe 
PEHCMREVA SUMONER OWEsechiniac heme eae nae uRaie David Glassford 
Lay Aa WUC Ga ttrinie ten sc) eae car ecw iis ie ak Vernon Kelso 
inspector Haderby..s: dees saeicee ore te eae Leonard Willey 
Dr. Roberts Bi ereate nom’ pie Sinve iw niw,s laa Pisicn min nyercictee CN Robert Vivian 
peepee Ulrice te cla sieleiolcusisisls nt ite crested aie an eee Harry Beresford 
A nan as Shofelorsratalere’ si ayestie'et efetblel sels ee ole de aehon ane ae eae 
ANU sis aiis\ele/s is :aynce)isiniarsidie/le\s =/se, elsin/aisqicisighatereie Otis clemicevee an illey 
MGR ely. wemce ster e toss hc eee ae ee Hilda Plowright 
ROMO/SG'. 2 sclean sta eet IRE SG teak ea hee MS aes Helen Claire 


Act I.—Scene 1—At the British Museum. 2—The Room in _Isling- 
ton. Act IJ.—The Flat in Chelsea. Act III.—The House in Chelsea. 
London, 1905 to 1929. 

Staged by Charles Hopkins. 


See page 272. 


RED RUST 


(65 performances) 


A drama in three acts by V. Kirchon and A. Ouspensky. 
Adapted by Virginia and Frank Vernon. Produced by the The- 
atre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, December 17 
1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


















MaAROEOGOCaares Tew ews eA EN CaMancewekbaetees bee ..Lionel Stander 
PEA WEOM ents vas Fed Sseviecn Os dae vic kSNe st eho ea Nw Laos George Tobias 
PE UT EL remerera Sache sa So nGiek a ale uNiw is areih nnd WK ainda Careers Harry M. Cooke 
AR abi Ott ck rateraentis bataricts rayne! Satans Alararaowit’a creche’ gre se taacielens re Elliot Sullivan 
MER EaTe pearance. alatatcaars ctuhala arc wnalcsreyronto soasun career eve Lee Strasberg 
HS GC Behe ore Semer aN ti cisic vi aeni cis aais latmiare nly Stare avian OUR Albert Angell 
Terekhine. .. ..Herbert J. Biberman 
INO ZNOSIEUSIT ere sist w eae cc aine vee oes a dtu Sees cons Spenser Kimbell 

ROU Matgn gee nike cisik's 4's Crna Gaakriengoka sv eh wae ee osae hee Lutha Adler 
Supervisor. . .-Charles Peyton 
Vassili.... ..Ackland Powell 
Nina.... Gale Sondergaard 
Fenia... .-Florence House 
Varvara. .. Virginia Berry 
Lenov... -William Challee 
PSR See ree eto pawn Weal Wi Save awa oat el ace a ect eo Ruth Nelson 
PAM ER am tins sige akan h< s Oecelas ...Franchot Tone 
Cre clue avec es ra cps nia 5 waves Sm Ss Ruth Chorpenning 
Poteet Wlomains fst ais er x bcs oie cde Sere alee raratesie Helen Plaut 
PENAEUS ELLIS 0 Vas orig alin) Grew aie io ayes b.a.se8o 8 Ove Shs 8 Sic, ea w BES Lizzie Rechelle 
PRO OTUs «2 so o'5 Ree oa AK aR ee ee eee ee Wells Richardson 
ENO EASSCEDE Gai kiee ais dbs Cis a cera es Rae SOs e OLS Charles Peyton 
DEM ASCOE NU ia wictetel «anise RRA s aiaisl a eacacuniesa. o,@ sarate syahevert Frank Verigun 
PCRERE Ric a Noes ie ee TE a AR eT orl Cee hci Gah Joseph Kleima 
CRE. acter cies MISH pS umn Ra» SIT RRL OR WOE G WRITS Sieve wraleres Thomas Fisher 
PP CRINGE iy wietaitiv'aiy:n'o) 2 wim wleyaialel es s.aiein ahs v.s/< cine’ ow = =e George Shoemaker 
EIR Gc piaile ewes A tale Sree ee wre bce eam ace a Eunice Stoddard 
SO ese ares aN a A crek do csr: iwi s aaptousie, tanta de ne Rapa Curtis Arnall 
IOC LEME SS ciriae eis, s assteres PicGie nie cine Gita acsn, oem eiars ess ae Charles Peyton 
Zavialov...secrcccecccscccccccessecscscsccccesccsees Harry Wilson 
iskelie sees a ete tai e isin see eee sO 6 Ota a wise aes Boris Korlin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Room in a Student’s House in Moscow in 1927. 
2—Gymnasium. 3—Terekhine’s Room. Act II.—Scene 1—Red 
Square. 2—Room in a Student’s House. Act III.—Scene 1—Stu- 
dent’s Room. 2—Terekhine’s Room. 

Staged by Herbert J. Biberman. 


Terekhine, achieving prominence and some influence with the 
Soviet through his successes in the revolution, proceeds thereafter 
to run things with a high hand, eventually to the irritation of the 
more decent members of his “cell.” When Nina, one of the 
women Terekhine has taken, is found dead and Terekhine reports 
that she killed herself, the cell expels him on the charge of having 
forced by his own brutality Nina’s act. The higher council sets 
aside the expulsion, but the cell later tricks Terekhine into a con- 
fession and proceeds to punish him. 


INSPECTOR KENNEDY 


(43 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper and Edna 
Sherry. Produced at the Bijou Theatre, New York, December 


20, 1929. 
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Cast of characters— me 
WORE noid ynmrasd des. 40 wdialny aaxecae o mata ele eee a ete eee ae Goo Chong 








PLLA oS sie aretalwish v's) sixiein oibln ea siete Rapveten ua ati e Ge ee ee ee Eve Kohl 
Guibert Mottaret ss os coop aeeneeenersere conse ee Walter Watson 
Barbara ACa tas. saw apatite ee Margaret Mullen 
Matthew Carroll... 0c. us pedvs somes oo emticmec eee noe Don Merrifield 
Dwight. Mottover. <cassreo-s cnet ode eae euooee enon ee Henry Herbert 
Mrs Weta Die aco c std ote fs ausuardpateegiesens tol tad ale emits Valerie Bergere 
TORY. Carrol kiss oc. kciaadnatenacon se oma Maurice Burke 
Charlie: Ditrin:.. «as cdisgiastoa ce Oe naa eee nae ee oe Carroll Ashburn 
Detective Re yc ois sicavcanpion ae erie pee Abbott Adams 
Officer “Smith 23... iei. Sean eee ieee an Re Felix Figman 
Officer Thomas. . Lawrence O’Sullivan 
Dr. Gray cn earns..cs .-C. Russell Sage 
IBYTRE Voie ees «xcs tess 3 -Maurice Barrett 
Inspector sented y. ocdeclinaaacaas a4 vacates -.William Hodge 
Detectives Rorke= 53... 36-002 «eee William Cullen 


Acts I, II and III.—Study in the Home of Dwight Mortover on 
East 68th Street, New York. 
Staged by William Hodge. 


Dwight Mortover, an aged importer who has also dealt in nar- 
cotics, tries to induce his secretary, Barbara Dean, to marry him. 
When he is repulsed Mortover plans to be even by killing him- 
self and making it appear that Tony Carroll, Barbara’s fiancé, 
committed the crime. He sets the scene, provides the circumstan- 
tial evidence and is fatally shot. Inspector Kennedy, with a repu- 
tation for shrewdness, takes the case and unravels it within a few 
hours, despite the fact that no fewer than four of Mortover’s 
intimates confess to having shot him. The shooting had been 
craftily done through a hole in the ceiling by one who had a dupli- 
cate of the pistol found on Tony. 


HALF GODS 


(17 performances) 


A drama in two acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by Arthur 


Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, December 21, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 









stephen. Ferrier... jadacclesscs zo. Tiaiayeaterstoratcteve asic taker Donn Cook 
PRONG MOPEION oho Rit n diaicic buts om cu iuciccin than heb Mayo Methot 
Ada sieleie © «siete isn; sta seyonailistie) salar s0a! Wire lejels|w prareisienii erase Elizabeth Goodyear 
Deana. vec acc sda Mevesel ated. aves denon kee Paul Porter 
Rush MRCOG as retain in sian nois EG sg ph), AD Walter Regan 
Judge Sturgis. cae geese waaaeenes ayo Walter Walker 

elena: Grey. liceasar tense veers rh kat Mie Dorothy Sands 
Dr. Manneritigy oe inieniests IONIAN AS. Edward Reese 
First Policemania mene seaiios fh... 08 -Robert Bunce Williams 
Second Policeman............ Seite cat Gala. Net ainiarareine note Philip Beveridge 
Pauline hop. ieaia hee as .-Laura Hamilton 
Firat Porters. cstrsudrcsessest sone dese ee ee Arthur Shaw 


Second: Porters ssc feeienl on bes. sche ae ----Hal K. Dawson 
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AP eet GR Or bees Ga cinle nls) 6 04 00a sie wiereiatne Saye pttin alors toes Thaddeus Clancy 
Dr. Wolheim..... HEGRE NNN anne Dares Siegfried Rumann 
Wiisst DICleCtives\. i cie eda waea sim cacs » Shak Cane kat Kees Arthur Shaw 
RGGI MEMELOCEIUE store 8 c(hid a p.cjain.s cunts ta Adm ecus teas as Hal K. Dawson 


Act I.—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Bedroom. 2—Living Room. 3— 
Dr. Mannering’s office. 4—Room in Back of Helena Grey’s Book- 
shop. 5—Long Island Police Station. Act II.—Scene 1—Judge 
Sturgis’ Private Office. 2—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Living Room. 
3—Pauline’s Sitting Room. 4—The Ferriers’ Flat. The Bedroom. 
New York. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


Hope and Stephen Ferrier, eight years married, the parents of 
two healthy children, are beginning to get on each other’s nerves. 
Stephen objects to trailing Hope through her social campaigns. 
Hope resents Stephen’s various preoccupations. Several times 
they come close to separation. It is a psychoanalyst’s opinion 
that Stephen is an “infantile extrovert” and Hope an “intuitive 
introvert.” The day Hope would start for Reno and a divorce 
the German specialist attending her children openly questions her 
right to leave, intimates that her only value to the world is that 
of a mother and a breeder of men and dares her to violate these 
obligations. Later Stephen, opposing Hope, is slapped for his 
pains and Hope promptly knocked down for the slap. This paves 
the way to a better understanding. 


METEOR 


(92 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, December 23, 
1929. 


Cast of characters— 








PACar ern atic ete valet so siete aia vie ela alceliet a a: ieiy einn vl ie eae :9 o\ 08a aie Lynn Fontanne 
BGS AS MOAES grgete ora nie odie ele ayn eines nee . Douglass oe 
Py lito Permell oo sie oo cleyesieig eve oes tieiee nein oisisfejsisie #05 Shirley O’Hara 
Sherman Maxwell. ....Martin Berkeley 
Pogaest an LAG WRE he aaateve ool ciel a. coe: elie) a eiat'n, se! eues'm ie) baie “ase e! 78 Lawrence Leslie 
Vee eL Weel cle. euakctate coher sireie clas auar'e ain aletetpie:s'aivig'¢°6'si0.° Edward Emery 
Bear pilr te Bond ye retecclins wie yale = «\chena a'rele di vig disiaicisis)g.nisvole anit ti Alfred Lunt 
i trea Pera eaeeetele sin orn are needs te aware Ieee een tna e ee enemas Leonard Loan 
PRET eae eee ctice ite win Seo ke OS aah eg a ee Cialis bol es 3)5 Charles McClelland 


Act I.—Living Room in Dr. Avery’s House in a Small Univer- 
sity Town in Massachusetts. Acts II and IlI.—Living Room in 
Raphael Lord’s House on Fifth Avenue, in New York City. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Raphael Lord, a supreme egoist, marries Ann Carr, the daugh- 
ter of a college professor, tires of and abandons his studies and 
goes to New York to give his career wings and acquire power. 
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Within five years he is many times a millionaire, his prophetic 
vision helping vastly in his speculations. When failure threatens 
the most colossal of his enterprises and his wife leaves him Lord 
is still undaunted. He has depended too much upon his genius, 
he concludes. Now he will give his great mind completely to his 
career and refashion it to meet greater and greater successes. 


BABES IN TOYLAND 
(32 performances) 
A musical comedy by Glen MacDonough; music by Victor 


Herbert. Revived by the Jolson Theatre Musical Comedy 


Company at the Jolson Theatre, New York, December 23, 
1929, 


Cast of characters— 







WnclegBarnabyns aes ac cts oth soe ook ce Soot eee onan Wn. Balfour 
HiAnCess daanloa cele serce ais} ear oat eras tacise ts teen Frances Moore 
PN CLCLG etofeiet ar tottie avaid etersiarscafel tate a eta ct ene Adele Savoye 
ROMO cet seric sdcc ocean Marcella Swanson 
ENSUE Cera tetainr<royeterstevate aicinrs Stefano ihe xc -...Mona Moray 
Genzoreiomociatect sis cinas oes oe aetiotiee -..Barry Lupino 
ROU OLIROM reeves scutes nicrealsec coe cnk .-Rupert Darrell 
ERG ICaw Wi Piper: ¢...i6. cide cya Ae -Jayne Waterous 
IBOERGED tetessisates fant rece Eee. .- Margaret Byers 
Leper aia cl tite ttieie evra ons « eae ee ee Griffin 
EE VED op gio's!e'o\ar0's on ah fee Se ROT «Soe ee Helen Rae 
BobbyShattee coaster sice ches eisces -Barry Lupino, Jr. 
ACMA ey Suess mushesaisisie Wek staeeieee sb a eie Galena ie -...Mary Thurman 
mallie MW aterave © scien s odes aie. s Peisroskew -Eleanor Gilmore 
Curly Rocks th lswunem se cre wake oc ons eee ..-.-Martha Gale 
penmamny Ruckerts.0 «Ae chest a. bere ...Evelyn Brown 
DUM DlesSiMOllas goatee Mwiseeien oan ee -Frances Baviello 
Mistlen RediRiding Gods. hcarst.ck eck Ethel Lynne 
AMIS Ss NEU Otto Aeiaisiat thre cinvele sate ais cen nciycie cee ae Helen Etheridge 
PROS ROP ain cisin ec cits UES which asls bance cot nn ee Dene Dickens 
AMEE aie: 8: bi ofAralefaleie, sur leis! arels¥s./s/s's-0 4rnic,e sis se ne oes per Betty Byron 
WIR a oc a ule ee pint ib 5 Ag ord dons shew ca aetna Frank Gallagher 
Patan var ceme nets oh tein te 6 5 Sk Oe ee ee eS Frank Yanelli 
BRP AD ne fess SA Ness Fad pac ch Asa Asoc oes eae Don Catlin 
Rad hea hin uae Ss Ws. are eA Ue oa Oe Leotabel Lane 
inspector Marmadukecos 242560 ..00se0 cones conoid W. J. McCarthy 
Master, Royakan Niece coe fe ddn eee Dean Raymond 
SE UNIOe Eee eae RES SEAS I ose ste Ree oe Chester Herman 
EE pi wia ene nie) eveleralatilelola bial eie\shs Ve vicinity Se Frank Yanelli 
DBP ey He BCae a cae Cds 2 haus la dae ae Ane OS Bernie Sager 
he? Baby Beay wae insta < cos. Sestak hee Barry Lupino, Jr. 
The Giant Splderehick ats!acih'os a4... conde aes ne Jos. Schrode 
LY e/a sisinie] sinlatapaxeisier tn stele slere cto. atch Gee +...Gene Dickens 
Santa Claasccrene ewe cece soe ee Sen gt Louis Diamond 


Act I—Scene 1—Contrary Mary's Garden. 2—Garden Wall. 3— 
The Spider’s Forest. 4—The Fioral Palace of the Moth Queen. 
Act II.—Scene 1—Christmas Tree Grove in Toyland. 2—A Street in 
Toyland. 3—The Master Toymaker’s Workshop. 4—Exterior of 


the Master Toymaker’s Castle. Act IlI.—The Courtyard of the Toy- 
land Palace of Justice. 


Staged by Milton Aborn. 
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Uncle Barnaby is a miser and Jane and Alan stand in the way 
of his acquiring a fortune. But despite all the things he can do, 
and all the other things he can think he would like to do, the chil- 
dren escape and the fair, square justice of Toyland sees them 
safely through to a life that shall be happy ever after. 


TOP SPEED 


(102 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton, Bert Kalmar and 
Harry Ruby. Produced by Bolton, Kalmar & Ruby, Ltd., at the 
46th Street Theatre, New York, December 25, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


EL MPOE AE. later a che Sitera)s SOAS Reh, os ORR a Harland Dixon 
aise ceke baer kc teiks« oo SA. SEIGE,, SES te es Sunny Dale 
CMO MISEE MIE A I ME een S, A en BS ot eta Lloyd Pedrick 
chr yr DEGHES! en SPILT tel 5 eh aM RO Boe! Paul Frawley 
EMP CLC Eas wai exci nce ss en wae. MAREE, ORE Lester Allen 
PRE USP Meats Petes 5s Semi oS) 0.0! Ses a sein AT Laine Blaire 
Wie ce ge NOON R er a4 Seca 'cibis 2.0 cba lasicaeydeci« SRE eaten Lon Hascall 
Wie tines ean alee cede sce cee fOr ae his ee Irene Delroy 
Eee Ca OOB a We oe EI sa outa Se lal has bos, Re Ginger Rogers 
UES CCTM, eSpace, Se eee meant GP ate nate Ken Williams 
REET E Ne Win orel acter e Sas ia, ooo Se RIS ES SARIN Shirley Richards 
Diiay Rel tito Meret teeta ois cic en 3b = Sroabet ache ok Theodore Babcock 
Pere cnc OL ALE wren mings eon rs eo ee ee Sam Critcherson 
IPCC E TE Ol SrUEeE rate C208 «ae sik wate, stein beled oe a kee John T. Dwyer 
Wreatter atuthe (Vacht (Cl iabi.. ie cccua cals sige qoijae.oteece George Del Drigo 
DOUVERIty Starekeeper- 2... SU oe een eee coe. William Hale 


Act I—Scene 1—Terrace of Onawanda Lodge. 2—Bench Near the 


Lodge at Dawn. 3—Main Lounge, Onawanda Lodge. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Border Line Yacht Club. 2—In the Woods. 3——-Bedroom 
in Onawanda Lodge. 4—Regatta Ball. 

Staged by John Harwood; dances by John Boyle. 


Gerry Brooks and Elmer Peters, brokers’ clerks, are at a 
Thousand Islands resort posing as millionaires. They meet and 
fascinate a couple of millionaires’ daughters, Virginia Rollins and 
Babs Green, and flirt the evening through with both the girls 
and the ever-present menace of exposure. The sheriff wants 
Elmer for having caught fish in a fish hatchery and Gerry almost 
takes a bribe in a boat race. Everything is cleared up by 11:15. 


WOOF, WOOF 


(45 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Estelle Hunt, Sam Summers 
and Cyrus Wood; music and lyrics by Edward Pola and Eddie 
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Brandt. Produced by Demarest and Lohmuller, Inc., at the 

Royale Theatre, New York, December 25, 1929. 

Cast of characters— | & 

Stage Manager........ Rada eae fae PN ec. kivis Siesine - William Plunkett 
Babe Bide, Shasta a WS G arp Ri bah Agi i a at) a wet aca ca AA oe pate Helen Goodhue 
Monty Plemitig ....'<o:5,a 0.00 siz pa eee sd ds sie atalals ayaa) ove rented Al Sexton 
WDominly?, Claits <.<.-xin one erajatswisia/ols tig alone aera deere cota ie Jack Squires 
Bimeér Greets. cscs 2 couse id ais cle wate “Sunkist”? Eddie Nelson 
CHOSEY iss: 55 4.13/56 elds pe ealve ormalelae Aad oa maaan ale ma aeline Olive Fay 
Susie: Watess -.:< saiecehieatetsaelelolersteiciv al cie) cine pias aie aia Louise Brown 
ELEN ys cs 2 ccrewie/eisie « asic aimiote laren '« wie 4 a/aco we aaa a waa’ George Haggerty 
Whrs:>. Clatts sie ass p.01s sisieciesi= oisidiore o> Sabet ia alae as rae ec Madeline Grey 
Colotiel! Lei wy scisvc.s sted ote esc eie e Misiaacrecl ia eteln vanes oes Louis Casavant 
Wirginia ees Peta vie siele cts clcis olaeae-alerads aetiein ae ieiaies Gladyce Deerin 
ary: cite Datitel., catsare sidpittale w.alaein 6 eidihie male eainie oman Andrew Mac 
Ak*Statiord es sce <& ea salve stasis v binte 0 cejets die aisteraver sie se Edwin Walter 
Sugar: Betty WAmm), ito <ierswale oe nis 0 wer wierale alana erent Martha Copeland 
IED eid Sara, theo ctaceioie os leiai se acata evehd ie oleate snehw ni steeve alplosaceleen ara Arthur Bryson 
5 ]ia LOGE. 2s cis alsa shale acere a csthalsta Sisia ee a wimaareenne eee ee U. S. Thompson 
Soapy Blake os. sick ¢ ovals Seen Seine o oe keeles alec Slade ohn Kennedy 


Act I.—Scene 1—Back Stage. In the Wings. 2—Dressing Room 
Corridor After Performance. 3—Tommy Clair’s Home in New Jer- 
sey. 4—‘‘Tree Top Inn,” Along Hudson. Act II.—Scene 1—Auto 


Cam 


on the Outskirts of Mobile. 2—Corridor of a Hotel in Mobile. 


3—Training Camp Near Mobile. 4—Pari Mutuel Betting Booths at 
the Track in Mobile. 5—On the Course. s 


Staged by Leonide Massine. 


Susie Yates, attractive girl from a small town, is in New York 
trying to get a stage job. A millionaire orchestra leader, Tommy 
Clair, is eager to help Susie if she will put herself in his hands 
(and arms). Monty Fleming, a poor but honest dancer, offers 
marriage but not much else. Monty wins in a dance. 


RICHELIEU 


(88 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, in a new 
version by Arthur Goodrich. Produced by Walter Hampden at 
the Hampden Theatre, New York, December 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Gaston 4 Duke sotsO@rleansy ot oss. een oboe ceces ececeeeeLOuUis Polan - 
Count, Der Baradas tor ccrtiasciccae sn cate eee cee Moffat Johnston 
Clermont. rere eieoi nieeteisisiaie= 2 eiere a cle inion aeieeeeee +..S. Thomas Gomez 
Marion) Dev Pormesnniscschcss cals corane eee Caroline Meade 
Sieun "De. Beringhencwr 2th eta ence eee Gordon Hart 
Chevalier ‘De, Matipratiuin. «5,6 .ciecintk ee eee eee Ernest Rowan 
First’ (Gamestersain ssc cticsisisoueosce cc ee ne eee Clark Hundley 
FVUBUCH  iwisse.e seis ecetniendereres reich tee aie ean C. Norman Hammond 
BPAaANGolss sacs aroma eie ais Le oe en Charles McCarthy, Jr. 
OSED Ie ivelsleieriatte einai nels oieicie lt sterrisietaicke ieee eietsiiere Cecil Yapp 
Cardinal “RicheHeupetensicien tn \icie eacieme itn meee ..Walter Hampden 
Julie De Mortemar.,..... aasieaie ta eeeccecceeceeeesingeborg Torrup 


One‘oft the “Twentynine stas.ccccsns ae Ot OL ee nee Edwin Cushman 
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Another of the Twenty..... i aielslalelarAik 94 ale Om wia\einiaiereryet Gage Bennett 
Louis XIII..... aisteare 5 plaiatarate Wai malelaveureeiecseao ee cn Dallas Anderson 
Duratyiaos cae oak wate wate Ristoaier avestae kro -Robert C. Schnitzer 
Ree EEM GME aga. ok Aare Mbinracie oli aaawnatindbe sete ca Stephen Irving 
PIRCOME MCRALE S ctaitiarcreitioa cise aay gimee .. Harold Williams 
First, Secretary’ of State..<...:.sc0. ..Edwin Cushman 
MOCO PSECtRtare Os Statens ace cacwicec chance bnkbaceun Gage Bennett 
mhivd secretary Of Statesnecaic cored cudaascece. Franklin Salisbury 


Courtiers, Gamesters, Soldiers, Conspirators, Ladies of the Court, etc. 
Act I—Scene 1—At the House of Marion De Lorme. 2—At 
Cardinal Richeliew’s Palace. Act II—Scene 1—At Adrien De Mau- 
prat’s House. Afternoon of the next day. 2 and 3—At Cardinal 
Richelieu’s Palace. Act III.—Scene 1—At the House of Marion De 
Lorme. 2 and 3—The Gardens of the Louvre. 
Staged by Walter Hamipden. 


A shortened version of the Bulwer-Lytton classic from which 
asides and soliloquies are cut and the chief dramatic scenes drawn 
more closely together. 


DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 


(180 performances) 
A drama in three acts adapted by Walter Ferris from the 
Italian of Alberto Casella. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Ethel 
Barrymore Theatre, New York, December 26, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 










EOE aie dicate ig wal Stn ee a ale RES Ss a w lang RkTR een Se br Florence Golden 
Neh Le Merete a Acie tea leh ai oyelolale mre yahs soanlel ois ave aiauaiatvhecetanets Thomas Bate 
Miers See G Ete co cn wlerche 9 a oe ois vies aye<) a desi aisiaie. Tk @ SiR James Dale 
PANDA heel nore ote alate Sale wip wia'aie oie eiele ainiv nie vie wo) ¢-e¥ereiehe ce een) Orr 
Stéphaes casas sise0c0 ..Olga Birbeck 


..» Viva Berkett 
. Wallace Erskine 
...Lenore Sorsby 
Eric Fenton.. Roland Bottomley 
Corrado...... Bhonsle cist or otnctenceitehe Martin Burton 
Mee ete her al ortv ev laveetcee Ws cas cela eupuee role Senseo Sess spb heres usar sesans Rose Hobart 


i i i irki, of Vitalba Alexandri 
His Serene Highness, Prince Sir oO italba ea kip eas 


j WU TEEE Uh peti alana d acssym atest Miniinl halen is iayateve in8\w a a.0 Si 9% Frank Greene 
ae a Il aad III.—Great Hall in the Castle of Duke Lambert. 


Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


See page 310. 
SEVEN 


(35 performances) 


A drama in seven episodes, by Frank J. Collins. Produced by 
James Cooper at the Republic Theatre, New York, December 27, . 


1929. 
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Cast of characters— 


. 





Beloietsai ch eae stisanaids ane Rede eee canes Beverly Sietenees 
(Captain Ones Micrn sy neh pibanninmeege tees teas siete ea ete Robert Strange 
Satire a atdies sap scuwe neva woeRae eae owas anmaicwae Preston Foster 
Tpalaest aia iots cgwiele ety win ’ate-acawisloss 4 eadibile wal cete aero .-Millard F. Mitchell 
CarrOUn yA cleo, x aiaraleinsssouai diascajarny sues eo afaley, Nn seeeee--Del Cleveland 
Griiint es 1 Jdttii@etins eonsvaer vires arth bwaset heels etrddnad Alan Davis 
Charleroiss 32.7 sis ode bo cued becek s:oaseeseeae wieeea Armand Cortes 
fitiston. 2esccl..ah .ptkbhtesce<sehewas anes ase sees Tom Douglas 
La Comtesse de Villette .-.-Suzanne Caubaye 
Danes. 5 new eit ceve ...Helene Gunther 
Colonel Bayne......... Whe Bois caaa ahs iiaiaeee me Che seo ..-George Lessey 


The Seven Episodes Take Place in the Salon of the Chateau 
Villette, Somewhere on the Western Front, in the Spring of 1918. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


There are seven aviators in the Second Pursuit squadron of the 
American forces. They are quartered in the Chateau Villette 
somewhere on the western front shortly after America has entered 
the Great War. One by one they go to their deaths. Among the 
replacements is Huston, a boy of 21, who enlisted with the Har- 
vard unit. His nerves snap and in an effort to revive his interest 
in life the beautiful Countess de Villette gives herself to him the 
night he should have been undertaking a dangerous bombing mis- 
sion. Learning next day that his captain had held up the order 
at the Countess’s request, Huston, bitterly reproachful, flies to his 
own death. 


* THE FIRST MRS. FRASER 


(207 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by St. John Ervine. Produced at the 
Playhouse, New York, December 28, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 





Mlistian) Purasers cio is VG bos axis ahah oon ke heat cee eeeboe ohn Halloran 
Babe ear rach cak Gite tes re hs) votbroks fone Hamill 
James (Prasecit semis diese eicts «20k axe ...A, E. Matthews 
Patiet Pra sence wrslels sive cise. nlv nvr aly ees Oooo one Grace George 
PHC Laman teas ace etpsisio.e aisaseeonc sl algagaaes ote Lawrence Grossmith 
Murdotifiraser serene cle slow 8 snc) ot ote Fees See Eric Elliott 
AlicetBraser. che acienclostdiee occ eee Annabella Murray 
Pulsigs Were set eran tere tee eis ciccalsy Wiaie rere tas nee ee Carol Goodner 


Acts I, II and III.—Janet Fraser’s Flat in Knightsbridge. 
Staged by Grace George. * “s 


See page 204. 
CITY HAUL 


(77 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Elizabeth Miele. Produced by Gil 
Boag at the Hudson Theatre, New York, December 30, 1929, 
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Cast of characters— 


Hopkins...... iteiaatag a aaad a eiite win WEG Oa wie Asal ai Lawrence Bolton 
Bsaey ftediocn cs vans eet cwraeke RANG ASSIS, UD Vath M OS ae aes > Lynn Root 
ni RaL GG eta neta cakes ojaceehaw dae yeusdae tees: Harold Bolton 
eed ie ha Satin etna lw Gh cho kali ass nav egcnoeabaxsieree Stas Gace j ‘ epudey me panet 

PERCE E SOL oie Sutin sas KAS Sais G8G aka Som aes wise © nthon ughes 
Timothy MacHugh, the Mayor.................. Herbert Ridius 
Wei AO RE WEIS DEARUG. <p) acs dcr d ck ee oss evn wmec ce cates John Stokes 
MNES SON REEL ER cigs cise bog SS VER SINS bins oe Vechas Dorothy Lebaire 
SRO WE OAT MEE a clara tiaaron swe 4 wanes eee evs Henry Sherwood 
Brey Cnt MRIS ON COR iia an mes acc ase ena’ coeioee st Mathilda Baring 
PER a SETS Stes Meets 8 aoin far ehean. <eskdc aS aie jess a. rays aleston Se Arthur Cole 
ARS Erp MLN ac ai haha soon 5 Sia sim w myeipiste er siniays soniars Reginald Fife 
Mark Moore, Police Commissioner..............00. Charles Slattery 
Pere ML ATRESON) SC EUS aco ox main ous & myer nreie are nis oreo iseocs Ann Winston 
Pibes: Mary Bia lane ccc icmw as «a0 CORK Slik ohio cd eaa.oh bm sige Lizzie McCall 
BPR eee ett Gale idar tk eine saa als. \oercleve as ed /bis hsateisia tl aoa Donald Kellogg 
Reger ere oe ge sta e ys Gt Dak rue ese sale Dakeaeraee canes Ben Roberts 
Beer tales Rica a eran a ear Ge ode OR? plas Seas veiw Ae Re ses Doan Borup 
PSN Pe a Mecha rch te ee ciaityceire aytese Se Gila Sieger aVainars nf res OF ole ae Gene Miller 
Weta Graknwyetreee ct. cht tat wh en RE 8 Beh et C. E. Smith 
Bia AIT IES oe ay 5) ais sist! lad 6 ainda Ra ena BR-o eave hie Adelaide Kendall 


Acts I, II and III.—The Mayor’s Office in the City Hall. 
Staged by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. 


Timothy MacHugh, mayor of an Illinois city, accepts graft as 
a part of the political game, grabbing the bigger part of any city 
funds that pass through his hands. Also a large slice, of tax 
money. His daughter Dora is in love with his secretary, Bill 
Henderson, who has served a prison term, having been framed 
for robbery. MacHugh forbids the marriage, but is glad to re- 
consider when Henderson is instrumental in saving MacHugh 
when the reform forces trace down the tax money theft. 


THE UNSOPHISTICATES 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Delf. Produced by Mr. Delf 
at the Longacre Theatre, New York, December 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 














Mistress Brewster........scsecseeee enatararst fis dictate astees Molly Pearson 
Jolm Bradford, Elder-.../.....-..... --John T. Doyle 
Prudence Brewster.........+.---- -Nydia Westman 
John Bradford....-........- ..Vernon Rich 
Barbara Sewell..........- .-Helen Baxter 
A. Magistrate............ wae EL, brewer 
Mullens, ....<sss002+0. ...John C. Hickey 
PASO Ae essence os 41s =o 2 ....Robert Robson 
Mistress Chilton...... .Catherine Hayden 

ADEE So loca wisirelaps onic 0 .- William Thompson 
Muastress Smith... .0c. e cece rc cscee reese recess seeercr ne Enid Gray 
Brasher. .cesee eens ... Harry Hammel 
Chae ae oe cesianets =0'« erome Kennedy 
A Neighbor Salis ices! Sganelsyalcs ster ...-John Martin 


Mistress Winthrop....---+--eescec ee eeeerrrrecces Margaret Arrow 
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John Bradford, Sr., is convinced that his son, John, Jr., 17, 
should wed with Prudence Brewster, 16, and thus hurry along the 
population of the Puritan settlement of New Plymouth in the 
year 1622, Mistress Brewster, mother of Prudence, favors delay 
on the plea that the young people know nothing of life and are 
much too young to marry. Mistress Brewster changes her mind, 
however, when she discovers that the young people have been 
courting, so John and Prudence are wed. Not, however, until 
Barbara Sewell, a saucy newcomer to the colony, demonstrates the 
facts of life to John, is the marriage threatened with successful 
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Fltamilitva gisscetavs tories wie preee ‘ ...Frances Hess 
















AED ie 6 «Marion Morse 
cas er. .--John Baldwin 
PEISCUIR wie-e « iaia:a d:c'sialeid aout OS aie ata arg te en rere Sata ates Gene Hynd 

a ered . Margaret Mitchell 

A Fiddler es ortin Noble 
ali nates as ....Peggy Pitou 
Mistress Jones. -Florence Morse 
Margarets <5. 25 ..Mabel Marden 
Mistress Freeman Frances A. Hess 
PH VUlisiae ats ee -Gertrude Flynn 
A Young Lad. ...-Robert Hess 
POtEE  caleis <i eie srele's'ola 0 SSG OS BEATER ewea bee ak ieee aa eee Philip Roll 
Thomas .Hayden Bodycombe 
William ....Patrick Glasgow 
RGOger site S29. vrs ass wie oo aiets eee oe ee awe ans Aone John Wynne 





Acts I, II and III.—In the House of Mistress Brewster, at New 
Plymouth, in the Year 1622. 
Staged by Ralph Murphy. 


consummation. 


A comedy in four acts by Bayard Veiller and Becky Gardiner. 
Produced by Vincent Youmans at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, New 


DAMN YOUR HONOR 


(8 performances) 


York, December 30, 1929. 


Cast of characters— 


Wey AL OUT iter ajeinistoiesglele'ajei\s 2.0) c/a\g «1 ciate oles re mToettrss -----John Halliday 
Governor VEU E Ie fererwini cvs. sine esi «ors oute feta eee eT Frederic Worlock 
Cydalyses Waring i ccaidercschoacinersiancenee acto oan Jessie Royce Landis 
Michel Dah resne wecu, «daca sod cree hare mene Seo ..-Peggy Shannon 
domes Golemarhestem sccsisic s75.ke-ceca ce eee aerate. Alan Campbell 

SitrSis OM Car ee thts aysieis ore niak oe kee ee Tah SRE J. Malcom Dunn 
Diablo..... iol 'Sisofasataue'nlsi0-0.'s «bis, siateve, Slane Igratetere ee ee Adin Wilson 
Captais (Gangs. serirclestmercisiscre os ree etn cree ee Frederick T, Forman 
Rigatid os siccun@ eeeiteene sic oh tie ete en ae aes Curtis Karpe 
BOluche wicca ere reeeitcr aie ccc ener eee migusiainneseib.ayey - William B. Mack 
Dominique. jccomecwa cee sss vec cree ee Nee James T. Ford 
Gambiosse) cacen cmetek teen cua Ree See Harry D. Southard 
GuyEcmecctrs 7s cation eae s ae ae Ne ea eee es eae ale ichard Curtis 
NegroServants .<cLttancty seen sec en eee eee James Brown 


Act I.—Beach on Baratavia. Act II.—Scene 1—Governor Waring’s 
Garden. 2—La Tour’s House. Act III.—Mrs. Waring’s Boudoir. 
Act IV.—The Ship. 

Staged by Bayard Veiller and Becky Gardiner. 
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La Tour, a bold, handsome buccaneer in 1812, steals the money 
of Governor Waring and the jewels of the governor’s wife, 
Cydalyse. After noting the beauty of Cydalyse and falling in 
love with her, he determines to return the jewels. Posing as an 
American army captain he brings the jewels to Cydalyse, is almost 
captured, believes he has been betrayed by his love and climbs 
boldly into her chamber’ to be revenged. (Hence the title.) 
Away again on his ship La Tour’s sailors mutiny and sail for 
safer waters. When he is free he would about ship and return 
for his love but finds that unnecessary. Loving him, Cydalyse 
has crept aboard and wants to stay. 


WAKE UP AND DREAM 


(136 performances) 
An English revue in two acts by J. H. Turner; music and lyrics 
by Cole Porter. Produced by Arch Selwyn, in association with 


C. B. Cochran, at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, December 30, 
1929. i 


Principals engaged— 


Jack Buchanan Jessie Matthews 
William Stephens illy Losch 
Toni Birkmayer Tina Meller 
Dave Fitzgibbon eee Barry 

nee Lister arjorie Brooks 
Claude Newman Wyn Clare 
Roy Mitchell Frances Shelley 
A. B. Imeson Greta _ Woo 
Douglas Phillips Ann Barberova 
Gomez Trio Mary Tomlinson 


Staged by Frank Collins; dances by Tilly Losch, Jack Buchanan 
and Max Rivers. 


THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 


(27 performances) 


A comedy by J. M. Synge. Produced at the Irish Theatre, 
New York, January 2, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Christopher Mahon........-ecescresvcccssvccesccvceecs Sean Dillon 
OPERA Giriei oisee ow etek atanelo Ole oshsie aide sible sini'elseinye: sole oi otepe Jess Sidney 
Michael James Flaherty. ......scceescssssocence Royal Dana Tracy 
Margaret Flaherty. 0. c.ececcncccncnsecemeesccceoees Betty Murray 
NA icc vrd ULI TN Lai ete ye ist sieleiece elats charaletareleLa ej eivio.die’g ele #4 jele is Grania O’ Malley 


iawn COUR Tos once poke piece aire s/8 oie bre sien 10 08 vielaye George Mitchem 
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Philly: ‘Crllen....0 z as> 2 cits sagopa elasts abe akaices Francis Kennelly 
Jamany “Farreuin: ccaea ss ae sie nteine Op et ena aoin oe acta J. S. McLaughlin 
Sara: Mamseviis ssid Ps «eit Ae Smee os Mae tobe .eeee.--Ann Mitchel 
Hisdarh: WSCA YS. s sreexia ange elelaciaiareeiee coe alain Bean --..-Alice Erhardt 
Honor (Blake l7'., asc dg.atnak were ad etree acieuets nett ..Frances Kennan 
Welle a. ais :0:i54.6 oon hr Mane peered a pele earn etna Cele McLaughlin 
APB ena: sikb oe a's ahs sine routes eon mei dee Ae Fem R. S. Plowden 


Some Neighbors——Barbara Robins, Kathleen Baddeley, Walter 
Murphy, Bernard Cahill. 
Acts I, II and III.—Near a Village on a Wild Coast of Mayo. 
Staged by Miceal Breathnach. : 


The adventure of Christopher Mahon the time he flayed his 
“da” with a loy and came to a distant place to boast of his crime 
as no less than a murder and bask in the great heroism with which 
the simple folk, particularly the females, of the countryside re- 
ceived him. The unexpected appearance of the murdered man 
served somewhat to discomfit the braggart only to make a greater 
romancer than ever in the end. 


WATERLOO BRIDGE 


(64 performances) 


A drama in two acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, January 
6, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












IGUE Vita eteeeedetete eas Tatas cVecia:c 4 cris lt a hE TRO Cora_Withe 

AD MUM Laer OLECE MAT Fics rin aysiorcnts cals oe ete ee Hance | lark 
Genter. caps ans ors Onisiae-esteS oe ee oe ee eee Eunice Hunt ’ 
An Officer..... Payiouclelais nile 6 ....George G. Wallen 
A Serceant Major.....cs.00s --..-Alexander Frank 
ES Ee Call GaN organs MRS aioe w Grea oe is ee Douglas Garden 
EPL Ach asre ek ofateletole Si ats iu <nsta soysTs.01 aha sia i rae SRN ieee June Walker 
CAM SAILOL oelaerelee ero eleiiasisicle ss sete -...William Evans 
AWA TBtr alta meatal scctats srale snes is. cle aie e-eisicesiie eee Allen Fagan 
A Givin. wees sie its nses oe aa ee Herbert Saunders 
Rows Cronies cece cuits oul cne ---Glenn Hunter 
UN io EEA DION ee tetris) sys soredn key cenarats obi uals Camel en David Post 
Mrs. Btobleys ot hates dclewe ws dacwcec .-Florence Edney 
PAP aboreh esate clean o tecente tie -..George Spelvin 
Enis 7. Wither ae ie ek oh kc caevalat a intahar Margaret Searls 


Act I.—Scene 1—Waterloo Bridge, London. 2—Myra’s Room i 
Mrs. Hobley’s Lodging House. Act I1.—Scene {Mees Roche, Ge 
Waterloo Bridge. 

Staged by Winchell Smith. 


Roy Cronin, an upstate New York boy who enlisted with the 
Canadians the first year of the war, is walking across Waterloo 
Bridge, London, in 1917, when he trips over the suitcase belonging 
to Myra, an American chorus girl who, since the war, has divided 
her time between street walking and serving as a farmerette. In 
the acquaintance that follows, Myra, discovering that Roy still 
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holds to his illusions regarding good women, refuses to disillusion 
him. Roy accepts Myra as a good girl and wants to help her. 
Finding out: the truth, he still wants to help. Going back to war, 
he leaves Myra an assignment of his pay. 


CHILDREN OF DARKNESS 


(79 performances) 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by Edwin Justus Mayer. Pro- 
duced by Kenneth Macgowan and Joseph Verner Reed at the 
Biltmore Theatre, New York, January 7, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
Mr. Snap, Under-Sheriff of London and Middlesex.. Walter Kingsford 


IPP Gh JBOMECRE «Cols w Scale. eee ahs SSD Ae en co Baath ee Albert Bees 
Deer Cavin GHiowe «5 Male nos. Se alee eeu Oe we he J. Kerby Hawkes 
Mn VEGREEE. 72 .Maevses J. cate ok Soe Meo a Richard Menefee 
iowabnan Wild, the Great. 6. 5063 sis oc scicm ee ee Charles Dalton 
PRG hick EOOO ease Bic ciao se tele ee he os hed AGE e Basil Sydney 
LS EG Coe ae erie ee ene Bee coe ateys teas sisemyeuece Mary Ellis 
OG MERI WHICH Sy 5 deg okies a uk one ok rei oe See oa Eugene Powers 
SERRA c cabcatoncs > ish'm auto eb (asa Me oes a Joseph Skinner, William Plunkett 


Acts I, II and_III.—Room in the House of Mr. Snap, Adjoining 
Newgate Prison, London. 
Staged by Edwin Justus Mayer. 


Among the paying guests of Mr. Snap, under-sheriff of London 
and Middlesex, and chief jailer of Newgate prison in 1725, are 
the Count La Ruse and Jonathan Wild, thieves; Mr. Cartwright, 
poet, and Lord Wainwright, poisoner. Laetitia, the jailer’s daugh- 
ter, loves La Ruse, desperately, and when he seeks to break her 
hold upon him, takes up with Mr. Cartwright by way of bringing 
La Ruse back. La Ruse and Mr. Snap conspire to rob Jonathan 
Wild the day of his hanging, on pretense of buying him a pardon. 
With freedom in sight, La Ruse, convinced by Laetitia of his 
worthlessness and the hopelessness of any attempted reform, takes 
his own life, leaving the money he has stolen ta the poet. Laetitia 
falls then to Lord Wainwright. : 


SO WAS NAPOLEON 
(Sap from Syracuse) 


(25 performances) 


A farce by Jack O’Donnell and John Wray. Produced by 
Robert V. Newman and Arnold Johnson at the Sam H. Harris 
Theatre, New York, January 8, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Hartley Hopkin... eres eserc estate coe 100s tae Grant Mills 
Belle Cherry. ecescces aieldse atetathoty vig "tact ata ata “,...Frances Crossey 
Adolphiiiacinets'.05-comaracdesmattelt eee ee Frank Dae 
Littleton Muooney:« «5 <inns pteseauomak since exces tae Hugh McConnell 
Sata Hendersoi..i.aicjasiov deat boric ote Oe. Paul Byron 
George apes. vneasvade cierseateees er er Tr eee Lloyd Russell 
Earhy Trtesdales 33% gyivtteas ats ates one 6 A oete cee Roland Wilson 
Plorenve-GQoodrichs «sisi te «26a. Secs sca Dane Mary Murray 
Bella.ie-tinwstedeonsewaee an Seees een co ree eee Spencer Bentley 
Solomon: Wy cros#.. «ncctdactis teh oud ave Late eon Granville Bates 
Wolly Ul hornton. oc a.0c ondeg mad ean os ee ee Ruth Donnelly 
Pedro: Zaballa a. sce<cee ed Caetano ae ee Sidney Riggs 
Countess ‘de Botichard9s ee i tee hate Elsa Ersi 
menatot. alpina: ict esol. gave wuserk a aeiees tant oe aes mee Jack Rafael 
Commodore™ Barkérads scene dete: oe ese ee Louis Frohofft 
Beauvaiajocteisia tose «ates ale sc alent tae alee eae Albert Gesse 
RUM Rein ei AR css others) Beh oe atarotal iat Bat ns Paras Czara Romanyi 
“i Walter Tulliford: 25.0. 0c,<tn score eects foe Oliver Holmes 
BY Detectives dits.aecess gaol awe 2a sh ced eee Marcel Rousseau 
AeNGE RO BIINC 5124 nigieig ard a5 Aaa asi es ai George Spelvin 
Adlother Gendarme: ...0¢ 18a. 56 00 cee ee ee Joseph Spelvin 


Act I.—Scene 1—Ante-Room of a Private Dining-Room, Onondaga 
Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 2—Promenade Deck. S.S. Leviathan. Act 
II.—Drawing Room of the Countess De Bouchard’s Suite, S.S. 
Leviathan, Act III.—Countess De Bouchard’s Chateau at Nice. 

Staged by John Hayden. 


Littleton Looney, a sap about town in Syracuse, inherits $18,- 
000 from an aunt and decides to take a trip to Europe. Certain 
kidding members of the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce tender 
Looney a farewell banquet, give him a horseshoe of artificial roses 
and speed him on his way by wiring the captain of the Leviathan 
that the Syracusan is a great personal friend of all the big New 
York politicians, from Al Smith down. On the ship Looney is 
made much of by the captain and the passengers. Among others 
he meets the Countess de Bouchard, who owns nickel mines in 
Bolivia, and lets her think him a great mining engineer. In the 
last act he is accidentally able to save the Countess’ mines and 
marry the Countess. 


AT THE BOTTOM 
(72 performances) 
A new version of Maxim Gorki’s “Night Lodging,” adapted by 
William L. Laurence. Produced by Leo Bulgakov Theatre Asso- 
ciates, Inc., at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, January 9, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


The Baron Jed cus ade a hoe neta ee Carroll Ashburn 
ivRhish yal is te main Spica eer Rs dis ioe BRAM Oe otc ican Welba Lestina 
BUDOOY 5 oa 9 SS wmisetecciean dons cil nolive's x Sidioea Nah ci Pee Victor Killian 
ANGTEL Ta eiviyin cls CteEACE Neco cth de het tee acme John Wexley 


Nastyaticis chanics Barbara Bulgakova 
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AD aseneteae ep eerwiareieini ds Ws iaiatre aa oalete Saree Rin saNiaca’s hie'ak Elsa Lazareff 
OACIEN, cinta lars Stale mine Rice radu wate mayen eee ek sme a baalecti Mita § Richard Hale 
Ther Actor sa. << CASA eee weneeeresnees cseneeeneys E, J. Ballantine 
IMIG ael MIC OStibpe YC ak as crank Rc aaea awe nes mek et soe Sines lan Wolfe 
ISSA ria a rege ala nites ashe eRe ere tasala hale me aaGnw Sie se Walter Abel 
Watashatecccacec cease cs Cert Ser ert er tetra) Anne Seymour 
tikka tac ers ekae eee aes MERI eer anetera aners eugene sietapaein ei aiaPinnhs Edgar Stehli 
Alysha. 1250's oii ces cone ces woe ewe eenatsesersie ge Lewis Leverett 
OW as Gan ecrerel cara ave taeic aca m< erate lahatee'a eau aleiereteieile abwateaale onal Mary Morris 
Abramka:.. ..'<s Riera ae Swe Cebi sis eels Se Wew ate gklpew Ss Louis John Latzer 
PENOULAtAL ctlns «a n\sitiwas eine Slaw Sees Sau Ria Sweeny Stes Ari Kutai 
PE ORAS E TRE yi baw lats, oes cata RT Ie & Raha s al eave Trevor Bardett 


Acts I, II and IV.—A Flop-House in a Large Provincial Town, 
Central Russia. Act I1].—Courtyard of the Flop-House. 
Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 


The text of Gorki’s study of a group of Russia’s poorest poor, 
the inhabitants of a “flop-house,” is here put into the American 
vernacular. Previous New York productions have been one in 
English in December, 1919, by Arthur Hopkins, called “The 


Lower Depths,” and the Moscow Art Theatre production in Feb- 
ruary, 1923. 


PHANTOMS 


(56 performances) 
A melodramatic satire by A. E. Snitt and L. Sand. Produced 
by Louis A. Safian at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, January 13, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Wing Sang. ccacccccccccceresesesenssereganenes Edward Colebrook 
BARE NEKO ew siatads saeco cud. s po is © wie 6 ere abate © Dima) bo 50m es Arnold Daly 
Mhiiele Crates .cctelatece ss dene 5 © aie dey area Fie wie malas w/efs10%e. api Hal Clarendon 
Rharles! Wrights 40600 sccwbices cc cence vas svscade> Harold Kennedy 
Betty Jackson..... eae are ister eae eo tuaitine esleraiel se 2 Dennie Moore 
Arnold Jackson..... Sop Ia aeons tasters ttle he Fe -F Theodore Scharfe 
Tom Power...... SSE OMTEENE Le: UGS SITE po Ew Ces Raymond Barrett 
Janet Wright..... eer ate rein eet cele aie Gn irae 6 i Bre ecole SNe Margery Swem 
Andrew. Gordon. ....2cccecccesccscccbensccsccrncseses Ray Harper 
Inspector Phido Prance.........2-+e+eeeeeeeeceeeee Edwin Reddin 

Officer Sylvester. .....2.cccecee erence ee see ee eere sete Knox Herol 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Reception Room of the Combined Resi- 
dence and Gambling Establishment of Alfred Burke and Charles 
Wright, New_York City. 

Staged by Monroe Bennett Hack. 


Alfred Burke, proprietor of a gambling house, is killed in the 
first act and many people are suspect. Becoming involved in 
their own mystery, the authors turn to burlesque in the second 
act, with the entrance of Phido Prance, detective. A bit of 
romance was associated with the desire of Andrew Gordon to 
marry Janet Wright. 
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NANCY’S PRIVATE AFFAIR 
(136 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan, produced by Mr. 
Fagan at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, January 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Billys ROSS erctim,s.5 «(1d « vinisserciace suelo aie etre ero Stanly. Ridges 
INOTal Re ic apale-sjeréininye's shins ois A oriomd cst a ee eee Julie Cobb 
Dalya Lees ce esa niere ele ees eee aes Diantha Pattison 
Marc wM GDS ON ic cua le bis soca fe, Bee ee OL Minna Gombell 
Donald Gibson... 2.5 jae. eere oe ce aoe oe eae Lester Vail 
Mas.) Jane. Presiontiis, Sin) vain Sats eee. aoe Beatrice Terry 
Peer yal Deaton acho ace ode ay. 2 vice ae en tee Marian Grant 
Eletuniss'schtd deteresohiney\shiow oie Behan See cs a ee, ee Albert Ferro 
oriGuy Hagcinetone og colecih ody cdc ace ees ia ae Gavin Muir 


Act I.—Living Room in the Gibson Home, Westchester. Acts II 
and III.—Living Room in Sally Lee’s Home, Long Island. 
Staged by Myron C. Fagan. 


Nancy Gibson, loving Donald, her husband, dearly, is dis- 
tressed when she realizes that she is losing him to a pert young 
person named Peggy Preston. Her friends tell Nancy that she 
is partly to blame, in that she has permitted herself to become a 
frump. Let her fix herself up and get back in the competition. 
Nancy takes off her horn-rimmed spectacles and gets a hair wave. 
She also hires a moving picture actor to follow her about and 
pretend to be a diamond king. As a result Peggy Preston leaves 
Donald Gibson for the phony diamond merchant and Donald 
begs the privilege of remarrying Nancy. 


THE PRINCE OF PILSEN 
(16 performances) 
A musical comedy by Frank Pixley; music by Gustav Luders. 
Revived by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the 
Jolson Theatre, New York, January 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


SSA GOI SE ish «cin pe upmeRigels 5 s\enan spa tdecen asweer cL Robert O’Connor 
PAGICH AMAIA OW? sts cate reies » <n's sh wh aslea deen Alice Wellman 
roe Courien: weer -rtemisincéas sdaasl cihste cn laa Melvin Redden 

TERIAY (= colaso- 10) si visl = oleieinlo ie) slals\s "a's cininictnin ec yinisintg ee Ne Wee Griffin 
Arthur St. John Wilberforce, Lord Somerset....__.. 17 Denis Gurney 
Ming. Madison, Crocker. <\.oe asic » sein apie 0 tis aaeec sconce en India Cox 
Flats. Waeneh aes -Sinsidaelsy e's ones ok ethan, geen Al Shean 
Nellie: Watmaers-is. set ahnaienth wtckh«enidaes vedenunuae Vivian Hart 
Picut. Lom Wagnetcrensccsnis sagen cos can ond. ee Joseph Toner 


Carl Otto, the Prince of Pilsen..............-s-seee ees Roy Cropper 
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SHAG Meier scented siauelaahe depts whales lela aicks AISNeRSE Pocky. v0: Marjorie Seltzer 
SS MeaB HA Tiererietatsgataen Sia sia Choraaela SRG NE Ae tieoeihre< Carl Dews 
ene. ..... sa diil o7ay4! Aaa Vai(al ay ch Ere eh Caaf creeds: saat EES Kelesc oA. Dene Dickens 
Frances.....+ Ssh < gracePaynphle: wia! < SiS ALCS § RR WD ste ....Frances Baviello 
Premiere Danseuse..... aired selsts RISO e Spal URIS ng CNS i's 8 Mona Moray 
POSLOMaclaiue aicise cic san eave Seca. Dene Dickens 

Daltimoreds. <. iapihishaeras se. cee t Mona Moray 

American Girls{ New Orleans........ isin ears nena Frances Baviello 
Chicaga.) Trt ce wees ee. ake ..-Clara Martens 

ING Vane Gb et Rac ais Raich van ane vee Leonore Brody 


Act I—Garden of the Hotel Internationale. Act II.—Scene 1— 
Court of the Hotel Internationale. 2—DLane Adjacent to the Hotel. 


3—Floral Fete. 4—Corridor in the Hotel Internationale. 5—Court 
of Hotel. 


Staged by Milton Aborn. 


This story of the Cincinnati brewer who is mistaken for the 
Prince of Pilsen during a visit to Germany with his family was a 
popular musical comedy in the middle nineties, with the late John 
Ransome featured in the comedy rdle. 


* STRIKE UP THE BAND 


(175 performances) 

A musical comedy in two acts by Morrie Ryskind (based on a 
libretto by George S. Kaufman); music by George Gershwin, 
lyrics by Ira Gershwin. Produced by Edgar Selwyn at the Times 
Square Theatre, New York, January 14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
IN THE STORY 


Piaiaehy® EVAR EER ld « oa1es «id's sine oo 00-80-4008 vis ia caeaieers Gordon Smith 
CNC NE, PMOL Cas ol Wwe vw olla a ova icv F's vie Sb b Biel exes Robert Bentley 
HaGrac em. (HM ICECUOE Sorat dw aiateahaa aaa ives 24/8 «aia i Dudley Clements 
CURR WANE ACLS Sn rad cnsialin wcanlig eceve Qe winie  asoie Pasir Stavsia es Sarat Ethel Kenyon 
Beir Arteaga hay oy id ena eps v6, 0) 0) 44 6°) 55, %, FG Blanche Ring 
ROU ERRV EGNOS A BIC Mee oi ci sro (o oes re Sine Bites © Pie fins 9.8 bo AFOOT OLS Doris Carson 
Wipereptatis Veer BS Me oredr gatas sani yage ye emis yo yas sui dous paca vale cmicr viens ie Yeivays Margaret Schilling 
SBRETIM MISA TASER te Ose yo scalp, Sb eo halle prot! 9. ip Kuso ew Heese os cas ree 
y Cla 
‘Twa Mew Aboth Lowi. . 75220 cidaceass adivdes ods j Paul MeCullough 
Doctor...... pele anes miata oes elnieie oak ip [iota (sears ieih Maurice Lapue 


IN THE DREAM 


aliee eaee wlateuAtet dials Gey atc aia ly. the of ianls, a cision abs Bobby Clark 
Doo ee PM ee: Paul McCullough 
Wrist LMUMITIEN fee ce ne eh sho hlactas Dare tReet a Pa eats s sake Marion Miller 
PR Se EOE Cial sels ct olsietoless' ately eietelalasoseraltyesei ai oi phoi¥ia's'9/s.iers\¢ Maurice Lapue 
Suzette... see ac0e miettaie hateiete iat e[eateteia ate e aye ce 2) 0ic-4.n age. 0.64 .Ethel Britton 
Soisette...... shaterd reread earhare aieteers vesecceesseeee--Virginia Barnes 
Sergeant... 2... Miivichasld alte a.1¢ Mase alate ate «0 Walter Fairmont 
Premiere Dansetise.............. Magne aes ack ches we ore dkerne Joyce Coles 


ich d Orchestra. 
os ee 16 Week of the Horace J. Fletcher Chocolate 
Works. 2—The Main Office. The Dream—Scene 1—Main Office. 
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2—Private Office. 3—Gardens of Mr. Fletcher’s Home. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Switzerland. 2—Mr. Fletcher’s Private Office. 3—Recep- 


tion Hall. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich; dances by George Hale. 


Horace J. Fletcher, a self-made American business man in the 
chocolate trade, becomes considerably exercised over a protest 
filed by Switzerland against the duty Congress puts on imported 
milk chocolate. Suffering a minor stroke, Horace is given, by the 
doctor, a powder which sets him dreaming. He sees himself as 
the general of an American army in Switzerland trying to arrange 
a battle or two with the Swiss. The war ends in confusion when 
Col. Holmes of the American forces learns to yodel and is thus 
put in possession of the enemy’s secret calls to arms. 


EVERYTHING’S JAKE 
(76 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Don Marquis. Produced by the 
New York Theatre Assembly at the Assembly Theatre, New 
York, January 16, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 







Olena Hawileyisc cas; = jastitie eee 5 oatareeteiets Cia clote ate ae Charles Kennedy 
FFLGnIN Gry WiHNEKS «cts bse Waites «ch ale care Aeieiaeteients Walter Vonnegut 
Al Nathie (Barter Ger w/a thcn. 0a 2104s 54 eie aie as be Se Dee Edward Donnelly 
Jake Smith.... Sis. 58 wisi aisie'a bates aiG-p ate a slats phe atebete mere Thurston Hall 
NEEGISES Mire tArcle acs Sic:ci, Sayata Bibi wae So awe Ue wise Oe eee Harry Selby 
dreds msi bcm cisvele as atiere seatee tole se aie au cies Eleanore Bedford 
We irate OETEIDINIG ore (ae faatakersizrocojoscreleie aicle isco are, rela leit Seer Jean Adair 
Will Van Heysen -Benjamin Hoagland 
Lady Ambrose... ...e-2.ceus -Catherine Willard 
Barker cise ioteste tule eo hee scelate crave vias uiearecs Mel Efird 
EL OUCIME tn keyr sera,.c cuisine sva.eielae sige ane  p.w.ve a wiioniom wala ae Alvin Kerr 
I Wandin Aes wcks ci sisiy ste all sla’aiatat hy omtutetaercnthaat ore Marius Underwood 
Caitess. ot Billkornyin 4 c.os ss cacwcicsaeebeeumeecns Ethel Morrison 
Wrattenton. Marmont tie chi Makcreleleinvesraisie'a o Min ici aeeeenicme ee tee Paul Dorn 
Pinst? DominopPlaverias exes sis ss desea Gane colkeie, Pendleton Harrison 
Pecond: MDamimo Players. ceca ic. eas clale scheme ...Mitch Hutchinson 
Mothers Michatd cas cess lore siciere loin Gore sansierns tik werent Regine De Valat 
OERE Sena ods Syne hin ears 4 Se SO bee ou oe Te rar te William Barry 
Chef arr! ere wes aefaievw iui aa rel lens el Slavala ete ieee ie aka eloishe George Freedley 
AUOUIBE'S £16: Saale weve crmere orwict aaeennor ae A dote aoe wc orl oe Marie Dalba 


.Prologue—Jake Smith’s Tavern at Baycliff, L. I. Acts I and IIl].— 
Sitting Room of the Smith’s Hotel Suite in Paris. Act II.—Scene 1 
—Sidewalk Café in Paris. 2—Lady Ambrose’s Apartment. 

Staged by Walter Greenough. 


Jake Smith, having made a fortune bootlegging at Baycliff, 
L. I., is induced by Ma Smith and his daughter, Mildred, to take 
them to Paris. For his own entertainment he also takes his pals, 
Clem Hawley (The Old Soak); Al, the bartender, and Hennery 
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Withers along. In Paris Jake is vamped by Lady Ambrose, an 
ex-American chorus girl married to an English title. Getting too 
much liquor aboard, Clem Hawley and Al the bartender call on 
Lady Ambrose determined to free Jake from her clutches. Jake’s 
fortune is swept away in a bank crash while he is away from 
home, but Ma saves enough from the wreck to start him on a 
new bootlegging project. 


JOSEF SUSS 


(40 performances) 


A drama in five scenes, adapted by Ashley Dukes from the 
novel “Power” by Lion Feuchtwanger. Produced by Charles Dil- 
lingham, in association with J. C. Williamson, Ltd., at Erlanger’s 
Theatre, New York, January 20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 







(General sRemehing@n. 2.56.56 sent cen cs ce snes Bis ols acevss Cyril Raymond 
Councilior WeIssensee. 2. fic. nc sce ons ceisis ee stele seat as Ralph Truman 
Manager of the Casino. .... 22.2605 sccececeusccneneas Harold Webster 
Karl Alexander (Later Duke of Wurtemberg)........ Malcolm Keen 
Marie Auguste (Later Duchess of Wurtemberg)....Yolande Jackson 
im Prpiish. Lords 2 <6). -<qis aisle sie ou as elu elsiste oo 0c enaie Robert G. Rendel 
aaa ex Oppenheimer (‘“‘Jew Suss”).....-..... Maurice Moscovitch 

Bel Rabbit Gea Driel so oo 0 o.5.aja'h oretal ek ele cjaleuere eiprdleie-@ rece Stanley Drewitt 
Se GR Te oe ie ew cada nls yoni ani w<inlnya in at aisle she sainleion™ 6 Victor Esker 
Pate Se Gn ic Dieicial ai oss wie a ate eels We wate n Sieg atau we aipye) ele: scer savas J. C. Dunn 
BITGCL 4 digs aivacen <14/RiR <4 ote iave Gedte ai aS etnias asd) <icieny Siero Horace Pollock 
PAL PREPS atinionn es cin se Kein sale abs Sin ele siniones os Alexander Sarner 
Deputy President Sturm............ -H. McKenzie Rogan 
DEA OTIAIGH ele. oiardco claves iG: 0:4 5-0. 2m .-Maureen Shaw 
Dom Bartelemy Pancorbo.. ...Vincent West 
Parasites etic sos cania nineteen Seng. ..Beyrl Walkly 
TU AEA ae oie cin eee le wo aie vis wiaie aoats, 5.fors ae ane olgh + are ajipin ara Janet Morrison 


Scene 1—The Pump Room at Wildbad in 1737. 2—Audience Room 
in Suss’s House in Stuttgart. 3—Ballroom in Suss’s House. 4— 
Keep of Suss’s Castle in the Forest of Hirsau. 5—Throne Room in 
the Ducal Castle of Ludwigsburg. 

Staged by Reginald Denham. 


Josef-Suss Oppenheimer, doing Karl Alexander a good turn at 
the gaming tables in the pump room at Wildbad, is later rewarded 
with the confidence of his patron when Karl Alexander becomes 
Duke of Wurtemberg. As a member of the Duke’s cabinet Josef- 
Suss is instrumental in bringing to his boudoir the daughter of 
Councillor Weissensee. ‘The Councillor, in revenge, leads the 
Duke to the forest castle in which Suss has hidden his own daugh- 
ter, the beautiful Naemi. Naemi, attacked by the Duke, falls to 
her death from the walls of the keep, and Josef-Suss, to be 
avenged, foments an uprising of the citizens against his amorous 
patron, going gratefully to his own death later. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF YOUTH 
(24 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Ashley Miller and Hyman Adler. 
Produced by Hyman Adler at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, January 20, 1930, 


Cast of characters— 





Nancy (Summers, ste msle saree ae aes ole eee eee Ann Thomas 
Horace Bronson (Hod)po.-usaamss ee ee -- William Lovejoy 
Aunt Joanna’ (Mrs. ) Jermyn Nemie ise Ge too... Helene Mitchel 
Stephen: Adamss.7 gic. cies nisaewscon «cede te Harold De Bray 
Gerald inet oh ac espns Meer ee ck ee Soe Evelyn Adler 
Waldentdaues. Sjaletes. 0 Se, See Walter Pearson 
Westen darasiracn site cet ce cisco aie i a a as Alma Merrick 
Wade Block Ckatty)ics..5....sn eis tL eeeen ee eee Frank Johnson 
UE sia eet ke apie eee Tae. 0. Bei bbe je tu Lottie Salisbury 
Billyicte accrsis craw ssc Pe Ieee ee ee James Jackson 
Momma y aja wysians tote cicsats = OO a Jerome Samuelson 
EQS a. yas nthe starch oak teria Be Sec ee oe Lois Michel 
TR ODBIG sta crtioya sia’ See ete a ae a Bobbie Del Ric 


Acts I, II and III.—The Home of Professor Adams, an Educator 
of Importance Who Lives in a Small New England College Town. 
Staged by Hyman Adler. 


Desire Adams, a victim of the sex curiosity of her college set, 
gives herself to Horace Bronson following a wild petting party in 
her own home. Her father, a college professor, discovers his 
daughter’s lapse of morals, is properly horrified but paternally 
loyal. He is prepared to quit the school and the community to 
still the scandal, when Desire decides to marry the young man. 


THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 


(25 performances) 


A musical comedy by Rudolph Bernaur and Leopold Jacks, 
adapted by Stanilaus Stange; music by Oscar Straus. Revived 
by the Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson 
Theatre, New York, January 27, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Natit Ono 5 0 eaters). eM ans seta s en Alice Mackenzie 
dAwetotin Wop oll 1 5cbd tate vats ghraitiapnset salauace aimee Wee pecs 
Masclarn-ccstypciicts Sisal a obese In)9 (0) saya ce a eLalaiaiece eels eee Vivian Hart 
Lieutenant: BumerlictrtaihaJi.. isdeeeds cos deen Charles Purcell 
Captainn Maasaler off tts Aorta iucstd oe Sse atiek ae oe William C. Gordon 
Louka v7. +, wesad menses’ « «soe, dee, Meee eee Frances Baviello 
Stephan...... zie {s\= eaeie tela yeahs <Tgh Val find 2 ated eens vate ey Wee Griffin 
Colonel Kasimir Popotissice..+ ssn. aeesneee i on John Dunsmure 


Major Alexius: Spiridolfs... 0)...0dsbde oo le baeee Roy Cropper 
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Act I.—Nadina’s Boudoir in Popoff’s House, in a Small Town Near 
the Dragoman Pass, Bulgaria. 1885. Acts II and I1I.—Courtyard, 
Gardens and Exterior of Popoff’s House. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


The musical version of Bernard Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” 
jJast sung in New York in December, 1921, at the Century Thea- 
tre, with Donald Brian and Testa Kosta in the chief réles. 


THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY 


(25 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Serafin and Joaquin Quintero, 
adapted by Harley and Helen Granville-Barker. Produced at the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, January 27, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Brea iat sis Be ERE O sie <5 rls 9 oua.cib ond is ead acs dees cusses Egon Brecher 
Near «ahs oe as Fak dae cha ee Sees ore My See Mary Ward 
prPiotioe Nei bat tela <i S scrt in wierd sects <a rhare tee eee ass Donald Cameron 
POE CMM EE ear at cipisse tpn Smee Mega eee ee cetcsseke es chee Paula Miller 
Riper EEO cio = ays I 3 Ses oad Peale s aul nle ce SRG Leona Roberts 
SNe RE eos a rcueters arch edie so ake te arith eed aoa xs, acd J. Edward Bromberg 
era arr er ines aie eles eigas SILI hla c lee Seo ae iwlate ele matte Ria Mooney 
Peer rae er ann Aen are erm See, oo ees oe Josephine Hutchinson 
i EE Big ee ae i Die a wlinrd Smiolie Glv. wious 9 o- sis Sie aeiahe mw oOo Ore ae Robert Ross 
Petrie Cle We eLiA. REN AG Reb bw ace bua esse kinatecs Welk Merle Maddern 
Ieee deck ete hott spade ha Vbvissst ah sng Sidi sivas vonanoncarar ane Eva Le Gallienne 
RGR COEENO sree ce a fe ix sich ato! eFeveh pislnrei tev et crar.aven ava aren svofehace, Sel. 6 Sayre Crawley 
Pee eietien ow UP Secea arrears 5 cvanana Coratocacase ehalave steele lel havevtie arene Elizabeth Shelly 
Backistat Of PPA. AD LORMO. 64. koe d kag ca cawian sew keearees « Walter Beck 


Acts I, II and II1I.—The Home of Don Julian, a Priest of a Small 
Town in Andalusia. 


Preceded by— 
THE OPEN DOOR 


By ALFRED SUTRO 


Cast of characters— 


Gre MSC OLE CY: ST LATISOUY oy «.o\ o.sto slay io w0ele > pr aip in epnieiardiv 9.90 Donald Cameron 
Nii) AM Omt et StOh Ola) a alate cae dsl als late oe stele « 272 ieee ee Eva Le Gallienne 
Scene—The Drawing-Room of Lord Torminster’s Cottage by the 


a 
Peiaued by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Adolfo Adalid, a handsome young lawyer of Madrid, has busi- 
ness which keeps him for a few days in a small town in Andalusia. 
Here, where the women outnumber the men five to one, getting a 
husband is a serious business. Looking upon Adolfo and finding 
him fair, the women of the village determine that he shall marry - 
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their chief beauty, Juanita La Rosa. Thereafter Adolfo finds 
himself being tricked or forced into frequent contacts with Juanita, 
which he resents. Yet, when Pepe Lora grows jealous, and Dona 
Belen, Juanita’s guardian, grows suspitious of Adolfo’s attentions 
to her ward and would send him away, Adolfo discovers that he 
is in love and doesn’t want to leave. Which is as the women 
planned it. ... ‘The Open Door” is an old-time one-acter 
written by Alfred Sutro in which Lady Torminster steals down- 
stairs to talk things out with Sir Geoffrey Transom, who loves her, 
the wife of his best friend. They leave the door open as a sop 
to convention. 


SARI 


(15 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by Julius Wilhelm and Fritz 
Greenbaum, English adaptation by C. S. Cushing and E. P. 


Heath; music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by Eugene 
Endrey at the Liberty Theatre, New York, January 29, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


IPAS NAGZ We dcteialare tenis alela\s eis cs\a Sisle amavate hele aNere ea Mee Boyd Marshall 
TACTIC ACZ nial a lalayn otesoicis sieseue cise svefasa's Giomigariec ksh J. Humbird Duffy 
ARR RA Ctr rat et 5 ai av's/aya.0'gy esis ote c\s,8/atayeo1 el alaee see Reet Mitzi 
IGG ARZ iki datsie,t delate Bla lare Bresscetcicroke etternc nae o> ae Gloria Frey 
yon PRCGEG A cones larere 2 oretoiank area Cle dia. tieran wieereae David D. Morris 
RUS ee Skeleton na deine ceels tee sek ata eee Marybeth Conoly 
Gaston Count ifn’) s-6,ct esis sonar Sac coe eee ee Jack Squires 
Cadeate ls senitis cactiaassies aelns 6 Culatmad a one aen Bernard Jukes 
Count Estragon disc, cctsleicie sinus a see sicisilc cate meee Eduardo Ciannelli 
Bicuie test cisccie Metre y Ona es Meee ds scien aS ee oe Pat Clayton 


Act I.—Courtyard of Pali Racz’s Home in Lorinczfalva, Hungary. 
Act II.—Paris Home of ‘Count Irini. 
Staged by Mitzi Hajos; dances by Albertina Rasch. 


“Sari” was first produced by Henry W. Savage at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, the same theatre in which it was revived, in 
January, 1916. The cast then included, in addition to Mitzi, Van 
Renssalear Wheeler, Blanche Duffield, J. Humbird Duffy and 
Harry Davenport. 


RECAPTURE 
(24 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Preston Sturges. Produced by A. H. 
Woods at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, January 29, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Mrape Stuart Ramineyoced scacsicss aides LHe eee wae Cecelia Loftus 
Rev. Outecbridge Smole sc c.scasce encase esate un ssesees Hugh Sinclair 
Monsieur GH Sikes Cee a ee acd Cae eRe ee ene Gustave Rolland 
Gigendalieres W iliama.c..cNalsae <ocaauccdc oun ewse ....Glenda Farrell 
Montene) Hilel weiss. c..s cles coe salree cess cece +ee.-Joseph Roeder 
Auguste. .cceks Frisie ata minting sihiel «wear la. clew eels ee ... Meyer Berenson 
Henry OCLs Ker Oe rae CM ee ah a cece Melvyn Douglas 
Patucia Culbver Browne... kbc sc vee k ac cde ve oo keees Ann Andrews 
@Cantoplahert Reynolds, DD. S-Qs seis cas sidiersn divine a arre cod Stuart Casey 
ERG AIBG ENSIRCH GG ge cae chen CoRR Tce ce icane Louza Riane 


Acts I and III.—Lobby of the Belleyue-Superbe-Palace Hotel, at 
Vichy, France. Act II,—Bedchamber of the Villa Lune de Miel. 
Staged by Don Mullaly. 


The Henry C. Martins meet, five years after their divorce, at 
a hotel in Vichy. Mr. Browne is there with a week-end friend, 
the former chorus beauty, Gwendoliere Williams, and the former 
Mrs. Browne (Patricia Tulliver Browne) is traveling with Capt. 
Hubert Reynolds, whom she expects shortly to marry. Henry 
Martin, at sight of his former wife, feels all his old love for 
her revived and insistently proposes that they run away to the 
nearby villa in which they spent their honeymoon and there try 
to recapture the careless rapture of their first love. The adventure 
proves successful so far as Mr. Browne is concerned, but Mrs. 
Browne knows that she will never love Henry again. At the 
earnest pleading of the chorus girl, who really loves him, Mrs. 
Browne agrees to try and go through with a remarriage for Henry’s 
happiness, but that day she steps into an uncertain elevator in 
the hotel, which crashes to the basement and she is killed. 


GEN. JOHN REGAN 


(30 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by George A. Birmingham (Canon 
Hannay). Produced at the Irish Theatre, New York, January 
29, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


ge Beil Wt sete eters ater nsalel cha talalarkieteln via eiaieia sie © John F. Clearman 
Bortey Bayt aecahg ait at Aretha ae @O¥ ahi ana9 fi da Reta ata oe George Riddell 
Niet orig Bs Mee rae tu apatens sizer avs was “ove 6 fon ole st sin bs oildva va love ae. oie (04'S Calle Nelly Neil 
erate COl eal swe sieniel en ieee aietein am vieiaersie We ial sslg aie. s0 Francis Kennelly 
Woristahile tl Morar ty: asnsiqse ecto sv. orl tates coe div ave wrslviace o's 9a George Mitchem 
WT Hadid etis iy Geol lige ten oiteie oa lets i, ce ‘ohn cal ielolis taro. lejosn's ‘oreo 'a «aus Walter Murphy 
Ria a Went sce cine clays eh etlvtae bins itac oie wieieie 4s a's A. Trevor Bland 
Draduuciae © Grady. sci ctsts siaie's slavaiete win ss ais eg oin.6, 6 ee Herbert Ranson 
INR RM HE Dore cette corel alelar ale crarets aw sic aivicls sisSe's #i0).sini's\ wrsio e's Anne Mitchell 
Tnspector Gregg). oicis cs tijae sss sess wel dae enestsise cis James Metcalfe 
NEF ee DEC OULCY cise crerenc dca sth aise Ae) eins sialon Gi6h 3.8 wie imac yiis Eileen Burns 


Pather McCormack ccs a ias seer sidecues cede swe +ese-.Jess Sidney 
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Tom: Kerrigan... «sieve tives = a9 siwlsia'e pleie sc nvr aakinsisie Bernard Cahill 
ord: Alsred Blakeney scs aatea te ncgetesn senda ee +....W. M, Bellis 
Acts I and III].—The Market Square of Ballymoy. Act II.—Cof- 
fee Room of Doyle’s Hotel. 
Staged by Joseph Augustus Keough. 


Horace Billing, a forward young American from South Bend, 
Ind., determines to stir up the sleepy town of Ballymoy, Ireland, 
in which a stalled motor has stranded him. As a start he an- 
nounces to the simple-minded natives that he has come to see 
that proper honor is done one Gen. John Regan, hero of Bolivia, 
who was born in Ballymoy. Where is the statue of Gen. Regan? 
There being no Gen. Regan, there is quite reasonably no statue, 
but the Ballymoy citizens, led by Dr. Lucius O’Grady, decide that 
there should be. Therefore they immediately start a fund to 
provide a statue. With this they purchase a stone carving from 
a friendly mortician and arrange an elaborate unveiling program, 
when they discover that there is no Gen. Regan. True, there 
isn’t, admits Dr. O’Grady, but there may be. Which pleases 
Billing so much that he gives the town $25,000 for a new pier. 


MANY A SLIP 


(56 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Edith Fitzgerald and Robert Riskin. 
Produced by Lew Cantor at the Little Theatre, New York, 
February 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Patsy uC GSE er ation ioteiapese,ateiete.s eis, cin bie aistorerae-cacench ees cine Sylvia Sidne 
WedV Coster <2 se atamcuaemeenaot gs eee emcee ue ae nes Roth icon 
PUSRISERIINS are ceter einheis wteleselsiel lis! crave ke SE Maude Eburne 
Banghys Caster satis cae aeis isisisial-naisde cicie counties Dorothy Sands 
{eure BRS der es cdec HOS Ses St aes ee Douglass Montgomery 

{Meats Caster, saecwiopee cies em enirs cpm ae eeahoe alae Malcolm Duncan 
Stans Prices. ate cise be ae eh kate cake oes ee Elisha Cook, Jr. 


Act I.—Home of William Coster in Boston. Act II.—Living Room 


in ues iHome of Patsy and Jerry. Act III.—The Apartment of Stan- 
ey Price. 
Staged by Robert Riskin. 


Jerry Brooks and Patsy Coster, loving each other in a Green- 
wich Village apartment, agree that, as Jerry insists, marriage is 
all wrong and a sure death to love. But after a time Patsy de- 
cides that she wants to be married and confesses her situation to 
her flighty mother, Emily Coster. Emily, being experienced and 
shrewd, leads Jerry to believe that he is about to become a father 
and, being an honorable young man, he insists on marrying Patsy. 
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They are married, but when Jerry discovers the deception he 
runs away. He is brought back, first by his own desire and 
second by Patsy’s confession that this time the baby rumor is 
true. 


REBOUND 
(114 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Donald Ogden Stewart. Produced 
by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


eee raw tors). cages Ab A Ac ese Saas <tetatenctere'e's Corinne Ross 
Weare Pattensobes 6 ae ces oc area Wate aa ee Oe ees George MacQuarrie 
Manat ce eRe ee Sree, Matte ont SieKe cig Siig. sna ae Suna aug seiers, eetare eve Anne Lubow 
Bec Fea EE OB a nw ate a. <n, wh faa Ae ata w at stent sc) oh 8 Donald Ogden Stewart 
See EERIE gare a im oe ise eia st Nis = alma git isies eee Hope Williams 
UGB Deeriee siete ct Nareyiecetncans ei srehal de te sus s ater ena a apoio deln tess) Susans Me onn Cook 
Nn Ae CCS cle. 5 s.nhune, sedis Gime agama Sho asf egies aes Robert Williams 
Perle PENCE ce ain ea ears we ae er ele ale acme a ae aes Katherine Leslie 
Oana hater e Wieder ~ biota tal alice alas = Sh» clade apr a) cig. <Porsyoiets ab coopers Ada Potter 
Re SM ce ase a BPG afore ere oe a ate a aiebeamualom says; ourevaee Pierre D’Ennery 
Mega Ni hte tra a) rayataial et int ate @ bi os INipy whelets Sas 6/21 lg ree Edward La Roche 
Petree PServer che alee oo. ata sie aoe alent + aro Shere maucretnewten Walter Walker 


Acts I and III—Dining Room in the Country Home of Les and 
Liz Crawford, Near New York. Act II.—Living Room of a Hotel 
Suite in Paris. , 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


See page 343. 
DISHONORED LADY 


(127 performances) 


Drama by Margaret Ayer Barnes and Edward Sheldon. Pro- 
duced by Gilbert Miller and Guthrie McClintic at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, February 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Madeleine Cary... cscs ccc cererecvwccserscseeres Katharine Cornell 
Marquess of Farnborough...........seeeerereeereeee Francis Lister 
Lawrence Brennan...........scecceccerscecctreceres Paul Harvey 
Jose Moreno.....--.. ss ee ce ceeceeeecceteeereces Fortunio Bonanova 
Richard Wadsworth. ......-.-ssceceercccrsrssenee Harvey Stephens 
Reihtis Carve fev « oss b cisleceeie ewe ereere aie bunnelvale © ole vaie.e' Fred L. Tiden 
Thicyent 0 WN) USE aceas aoe, east s avaro yono tetova) ole voliotinge nnn es 00-9 800596 ou, shave Ruth Fallows 
Pee ee eet cere meee teenigascee ae tia a5aae ene as Brenda Dahlen 
Giese icicle he ve tees de PREY oe pithie eG «cm eeias ysis «2 Lewis A. Sealy 
REC Y caieus <igpe ace vcs eet ens tet wees er cce ren sose rence. Edwin Morse 
DAD Sra ie a te Ste at Bie Sie ee tee ers Lae talelle Bi oiaMes wg. Sele Jimmy Daniels 


Act I.—Scene 1—Living Room of Jose Moreno’s Apartment on 
West 49th Street, New York City. _2—Library of Rufus re 
House on Washington Square. Act II.—Scene 1—Mr. \Cary’s i- 
brary. 2—Moreno’s Living Room. Act III.—Mr. Cary’s Library. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 
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Madeleine Cary, neurotic and restless, is periodically drawn 
toward men. Having met Jose Moreno, an Argentinian cabaret 
artist, in Paris, she calls on him at his apartment, when she hears 
he is in New York and stays the night. Six months later Made- 
leine is desperately in love with Lord Farnborough, but Jose 
Moreno refuses to release her from her technical obligation to 
him. Thereupon Madeleine poisons Jose, is charged with the 
crime, tried and acquitted. Her men folk, including her father, 
after standing by her through the trial and perjuring themselves 
in her defense, thereafter quit her precipitately and Madeleine 
is left unhappily free and deserted. 


THE BOUNDARY LINE 
(37 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Dana Burnet. Produced by A. L. 


Jones and Morris Green at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New 
York, February 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
Dorothea ah en way. aesis wa vel ae aeen nisin slate ee Katherine Alexander 


Margarete barSons as« cee tice kine cam eeeltee coe Winifred Lenihan 
NANT Et Way ay ous slevaradasaualelosasPeate Weele Nats = orcad ancieueauorele icine Otto Kruger 
Sata lirnmtte cele © cebalae £ Gace raya sve osaaeta ahtoeanie tae ee een eee Doris Sanger 
SUD GRURIIG  o caiy elai a. scciel ofvlevn interes wicterajesvettio’s Chae nore areeee Lew Payton 
Gussie sie aehioltacs cise aah tao POR tee Cake a eee Marie Simpson 
EEN Ai LAO RU hein ct etets avclayu) aun) asco veraaral satan cre eee eee eee John T. Doyle 
TAT ELROD Es sched ernie etabsieun wileic ices Oca ti ee Miriam Sears 
Peter SEUSS. 5 acc. chute cletateie ¢ eenetore the lls. cemoas ec < Charles Trowbridge 
AGCOPZE BELOdRe us Casas on Easiest nbice Hed «heme wet ene John Butler 
FROG OTARIN GARGS ct) 0 coaielaine) a W Sletasaaro nei cite Wale oc eam Houston Richards 
WANN Valves eile oe nic /kie gers Sate dec eetcat Ce el eee B. E. Blanchard 


Acts I and III.—Living Room of the Fenway Home Near Blue- 
fields, N. Y. Act II.—Meadow. 
Staged by Dana Burnet and Morris Green. 


Allan Fenway, idealist poet, has gone cheap magazine and 
saved enough money to buy a place in suburban New York, at 
the insistence of his practical wife, Dorothea. Having acquired 
the place, Dorothea insists that it shall be fenced in, even though 
the fence will cut off a neighbor’s right of way to a brook. Allan, 
who believes that all boundaries, physical or spiritual, are crip- 
pling to the spirit, opposes the fence, but Dorothea wins. As a 
result of a court action refusing an injunction to the irate neigh- 
bor, the fence is built, the neighbor is prepared to go into a shot- 
gun protest, suffers a stroke of apoplexy and dies. Allan, de- 
feated and unhappy, takes to the road with a company of passing 
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campers. Dorothea takes on the sympathetic and somewhat 
amorous attorney who fought her fence case in court. 


OUT OF A BLUE SKY 
(17 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Leslie Howard from the 
German of Hans Chlumberg. Produced by Tom Van Dycke at 
the Booth Theatre, New York, February 8, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
ON THE STAGE 


PEMOVCEEY SAMA saree n.caloe st aCantewie ancien keane Colonie tat Otis Sheridan 
PMO te PAN eee ta seas hg Meter. a tee PHOS kan d Shara eG, ass Mlcicla SoetWe Earl Redding 
iawer MANAREM ccs oe ee wrte sca ote SEN sees baal @ sa ce Tammany Young 
BRIO toed Oe rercha Sia tag ix Sains ee isla BD a a Se oa HS Willa Grey 
Siaee SP MTCEIOT Oe phn Nie sues Kiedis ssc waimedie eet Gregory Ratoff 
Dlayt AceAGer an < omen aS ke lees pana iets cnn fx elate oie William Gargan 
PCr Monel peat ais Gr teninls pate she sis ies Wie 5 wien tie eos seks ere a8 ca Martin Noble 
OL e  catere pata ahee, wee ata «gms cvarete ncorate, ale aie cade is ween ore cae Ben Kamsler 
PR RGA SIEUB Tet iphoto wielgtae a:'p keen, SAT ole ANS! elo: ake rts Stanley Wood 


De crriednich Netmann. : cus. eens cen ces eewccseewe Reginald Owen 
Crate INGUNIATEIT eo wit areas cal eie'a's fw acare'o ole. areal Katherine Wilson 
PAGEL ALA eagle da eden ees Suncare Kaa slecdu's Se doe Warren William 
PEE RAIGe MOV OMGEEOEL ch sien ict lek sie eens Galek ek ee mee Eleanor Terry 
PRO Re A Matin edi cee tet igh Revd aie ap mina Siete cia! ata ha » gisele ee Tanya Amazar 
Alexander Sonnnole, 2s. dsacdin oskclees ols oo keno Snes William Haskell 
ES Wa MOORS Sate aieletn cls tv eiGlo's ora tni tala lse BIR oia Biale ale aie iw Sook Lee Crowe 
DEAGS | SNOCtREDE 6 8 ci aia sins Suis ee anes shes alice sale aieatie J. Gibbs Penrose 
Ui ereelt tae ca ae S elee ROR woe Lee tate Ne ae saan sd Joan Graham 


The Action Takes Place at the Stadttheatre in Vienna. 
Staged by Leslie Howard. 


The Stage Director of the Stadttheatre in Vienna finds himself 
after his audience has gathered with neither company nor play. 
He recruits a company by calling for volunteers from the audi- 
ence and they make up a play as they go along. It happens that 
the man who insists on playing the lover (Paul Rana) is really 
in love with the lady (Gabriela Neumann) who plays the wife. 
They therefore carry on their affair under the very nose of the 
lady’s husband (Dr. Neumann) to the end of the play. 


IT’S A GRAND LIFE 


(25 performances) 


A comedy by Hatcher Hughes and Alan Williams. Produced 
by A. L. Erlanger and George C. Tyler at the Cort Theatre, New - 
York, February 10, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Austin, (Piss cdicie Gates Ao ae hid uch ateee eae sot ee peek erred Scott 
Belén STYIEi ss ss 23 cas occios cau e celia tebe an een Mrs. Fiske 
ST os Tyletist Bowe ie ttis eee eee tah sete ane a Leona Beutelle 

Ista ENACT 5» Pena: oy atcrwcaca rise isha aie ie ee Andrew Lawlor, ue 
“ae * BUraete, sem ae wae aa ve cilste «tele eres Raymond_Van_ Sickle 
Nikolas Van, Uyle ior «se asis Mend ae ane een a ee Gene Gowing 
Major Richard Wales cin. as eens epee ee eee eee ne Robert Barrat 
MercedésDale...s ise ae eee Oe ee Ee cea Germaine Giroux 
Malidia, ‘Sierra... sass pteinaws os aneetos sen eae oes Virginia Venable 
Dire Moraii to35,. <teprecedvcnes Meee William Lorenz 
Reporter on the New York Times............-- C. W. Van Voorhis 
Reporter on) a. Tabloidl. wo. .-«ck aie canine seaecae dee Walter Kinsella 
Joseph ite 2. lise Ac heroes ee da ne ae eee: Edward Powell 
A Vrained IN isse.,..St ponte ang ts Pan, ase Ul oie ee Elsie Keene 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the Tylers’ Park Avenue 
Apartment. 


Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


Helen Tyler holds her Park Avenue home together by ignoring 
the moral lapses of its members. She refuses to divorce her hus- 
band, Austin, even though he has long maintained a collection 
of mistresses. She shuts her eyes to her daughter’s affair with a 
married man and accepts as her son’s wife the chorus girl he 
marries, even though she knows the girl had formerly been one 
of Mr. Tyler’s favorites. Her final sacrifice is to permit another 
of her husband’s attachments to have her baby in the Tyler home. 


RITZY 


(32 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Viva Tattersall and Sidney Toler. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, February 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Eigear Mumithl ote aa detaisiich. aisles SeiSet Sees ee Mr. Truex 
Neti eves iL Rtrar aetna 5,2 3.05.0 eae me ee Miss Hopkins 
TRUUL fot Srasver vee Pita erercre cleric, ARE ae ee oe Katharine Renwick 
ALG PEA DOU ie gates ena a Neues; <p aes cy aaleaad ve cages eae J. H. Brewer 
Eodella MeKengiesenre ss chs. ote ne eee ae Josephine Evans 
Maude: Mooney gaceeess dass. 12 beeen ae ae bod Effie Afton 
Oscar Micontin: arimettoice ye sor.n.ci nicotine eae conn eek John Junior 
Chablie. Wc Kenzicseerie nents 21% (0... eaten Re ee Sydney Riggs 


, Acts I, II and III.—One Room and Bath at the Georgian Hotel 
in New York City. The Residence of Mr. and Mrs. Smith. 
Staged by Sidney Toler. 


The Edgar Smiths think they have inherited $200,000 when 
Mrs. Smith’s Uncle Peter dies in Mexico. Edgar immediately 
gives up his job and Mrs. Edgar gives away all her clothes. They 
give a party in celebration of their good fortune and then walk 
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out on their guests when they are invited to a snooty society 
couple’s apartment for cocktails. The report of Uncle Peter’s 
fortune proves fictitious and the Smiths sink quickly back to 
normal, but are cheered in the end when Edgar gets his job back 
at more than double his former salary. 


RIPPLES 


(55 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by William Anthony McGuire; 
“music by Oscar Levant and Albert Sirmay; lyrics by Irving 
Ceasar and Graham John. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, February 11, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


premier (aOR ets. 2 cicta ic: crchsie mais oleic are. ctoisla) oiclttclelace Arthur Cunningham 
Honus... . ee ee aieietel oh eye aaa ev wicicveiricie (lorie William Kerschell 
Malcolm Fairman..........-esseceeseeeecssceccoeees Edward Allen 
RIPPLES 0 weiss ona ns 6 sno sos ss aswowm eines ceras esse cccis Dorothy Stone 
Richard Willoughby. ...-.-.--+.--ssse-sesesseeeess Charles Collins 
Mrs, Willoughby... .-.-.0+.-2-eeseeeecesscoevess Mrs. Fred Stone 
RID ace eiae WP isieiatoleisia =. = wi mirawgelsic ley ickd)staieiis aloie) 3) s\2)412 (> 9 vice Fred Stone 
Mary Willoughby lta, ie Me ae ee SOME eae: ols! eae gree Paula Stone 
Jou Pillsbury... 00s scceccseocceccsseseossseees Andrew Tombes 
Jame Martin. ...-..-22000-s-ceeeceneecswereseess Kathryn Hereford 
his: POMP MISb UT fs. Fe ssc sete estes lpr oti oem ce aen Althea Heinly 
Roerpotal Jack) Starline x6 cite crete te «coe ares sl b's apie us Eddie Foy, Jr. 
BER ME RIEMNC fa oiattcate a are ereie ier sresniat< achat scene career oe) ate J. Marshall Smith 
tl eR PEMep EE ecicg 2 sno a vias eis civ ala o/c sajnls o aie/s wiles es Dwight Snyder 
ater ROOD Sitar fait o se \einie «aiwia Ria soher aoe She blest ea a sunieatare Ray Johnson 
iat Wl GOOPCES cM ciaincre av aausis\ ses oul vib oie niviore 2b ce sere eeenaebeed el Porter 
ie Ea UREN eae 3 Sra) el ont nicl eee ew al nln- a! cuahe’sls's(¢1e © aia ors Charles Mast 
Bias ne IE a, carci cao ol oan, ei pane ee ecain oo 0) 6-4 ace ee p48 eleie fy ee Pearl Hight 
pe emane eens ea tee eects eects enw a'6' vies Millicent Bancroft 
SNAG ues Les ROL ae chara anc oie iwtarcle) a oie e) << & eater oe tie ahaxeuess Paul Paulus 
Hite ints OR eee Sisieie aaeras Mwt shae ae eo oiee ta woes Genes. s Colonel Casper 


Act I.—Scene 1—The Van Winkle Inn in the Catskills. 2—Out- 
side the Inn. 3—Cottages of Rip and the Sterlings. 4—Catskills at 
Sunrise. 5—Exterior of the Headquarters of State Troopers. 6— 
Colonial Room in Mrs. Willoughby’s Country House. Act II.— 
Scene 1—Woodland on the Willoughby Estate. 2—Tree in Sleepy 
Hollow. 3—Interior of the Headquarters of State Troopers. 4— 
Ballroom of the Willoughby Residence. oe. 

Staged by William Anthony McGuire; dances by William Holbrook. 


Rip Van Winkle, great-great-grandson of the original Rip, is as 
big a liar and as steady a drinker as his famous ancestor. He 
drinks himself to sleep in the Catskills and awakes to find him- 
self surrounded by dwarfs. They turn out to be bootleggers, 
hired for size to fool the state troopers. Ripples, Rip’s. daughter, 
thinks she loves Trooper Sterling, but finds out it is the rich 
Richard Willoughby who holds her heart. 
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NINE-FIFTEEN REVUE 


(7 performances) 


Tunes and comedy sketches selected from the works of twenty 
composers and writers. Produced by Ruth Selwyn at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, February 11, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


Van Lowe Paul Kelly 

Helen Gray Oscar Ragland 

Mary Murray Earl Oxford 

Michael Tripp Margaret Merle 

Diane Ellis Fred Keating 

Wally Crisham Michon Bros. 

Gracella and Theodore Lynne Dore 

Harry McNaughton Charles Lawrence 

Frances Shelley Nan Blackstone : 

Lovey Girls Don Voorhees and His Orchestra. 


Staged by Alexander Leftwich; dances by Busby Berkeley and 
Leon Leonidoff. 


JOSEPH 


(13 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Bertram Bloch. Produced by John 
Golden at the Liberty Theatre, New York, February 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


IDOE DAL aistereeis ciesie cin cial cls ce sid’ eeaiets caseeneiaiete Ferdinand Gottschalk 
N@Kisis ais cee ia Stele flere aids sl'a,s' a) aneTentia seis etui Siniotams eta ne eee Ara Gerald 
MH ALAG Acne aiomtca ee cles sic vis ale’ calawisia cle slate nate on Douglas Dumbrille 
PAraONTe pUAL erecle sles iad ais ine sic atealcettaw aaa ree Michael Markham 
ANGUS ON eietseirsinele sears. <a . Sopbola nancies eta Catherine Cooper 
oo a Yalataie fyeiatw lassi = susie ais eieienole ie ecaresie toa ane ee ee Sidney Murray 

HESEAOUALGG Sotsry ret sies Wiens ioteie.s ais facuin cine tek, ee George Ertell 
Recon diGuan dian se cneiec ne nis wertelacoe teins eee Thomas Lewis 
[AO lave; Dealeneet yn cisiadeves clea toe ots coe H. H. McCullum 
foreeh: Bipistalniatn Shnipishe 'sie,0,10 °s.0.5| aise sina ins ts Siple leer eae eae George Jessel 

ehOralimnuwlereleg er clke's «cc ole sccm hn a eee one aatee eae Ann Teeman 
AR ROM Slave meet mura ys sac sce Seo es ae Harold Hartzell 
SIAVENGIFUAT .< cwaly cect ere boaic wee oe en See Lois Hazzard 
AsbtahOo! win acters ametetslars sosik: ere ciese wha ies eiumaiarcin oe eee Curtis Jenkins 
Rote S tp Pailes 5 See eee waco oo a:e are pote ceataachac eee Julian Noa 
Second Jailer sis de acisic. se '0/sb sin orssicise tole ee a Robert Burton 
Prisom, Superintendent. <). sic.06 cc. ncoaes oe s etatieie'ts eines tex Selden Bennett 
Kingts Bakers sane sis «ne cis cess coke ee ee +...Tom Post 
King’s Butler..... aUeleia’ sel iRlecsve, Bigtase’ sie Shere cr siele ln caine ier es eee Ted Athey 
AesPrison: “Slavens ccatine tie cits. e caerdiets ween Ror ee Lackaye Grant 
Palace Guard....... uistole sletaie sisie's SCR ce elelacteeuns Michael Markham 
Second Guard...... Pherepact Nic skchoaetotaiareims apatereictina ccieiee John Cameron 


Act I.—Potiphar’s Garden. Act II.—Scene 1—The Garden. 2— 
Prison Cell. Act III.—Scene 1—The Cell. 2—An Ante-Room in 
Pharaoh’s Palace. 

Staged by George S. Kaufman. 
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A freely modernized version of the Biblical story in which 
Joseph, sold into slavery, organizes Potiphar’s slaves and is made 
his head man. When he is sought by the amorous Mrs. Potiphar 
and spurns the lady’s offer, she denounces him as her would-be 
seducer. Thrown into prison’ preparatory to being hung Joseph 
shows his jailer how he can turn a handsome profit by organizing 
his prisoners into a work gang and irrigating the land. Called 
finally to interpret Pharaoh’s dream, Joseph is given his liberty 
and wide powers. 


* TOPAZE 
(141 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Marcel Pagnol, adapted by Benn W. 


Levy. Produced by Lee Shubert at the Music Box, New York, 
February 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Bear Re eee en GaP ace esses aav es iS ale A Docs «10 fot wanton js, an aievaieve. 68,5 SMesada Frank Morgan 
SPOS EIS mIVEICHE So 5.5% 0 ce scisiie. spc 48, 516, bbe, aise 0, 8 epsiecores Mildred Mitchell 
ENGI waeihetets Mes atolls via.ssie ess acre eo eis Ol tte e kins atvtele’ sles Hubert Druce 
Bee T EARN Sere Sit eth ageriac alin Simona) e cai ny whine ot nkog i=) aka ae Harry Davenport 
Pee tne nhLE An 45s 4-6 agin ees aia es Racer ke wees Sees Cornelius Vezin 
eerie COE ONS pecan tee ai age ts ew, «accion esas seins, «ale asjsmiebns 2 Pheebe Foster 
Baroness Pitart-V ereniolles. isco sie sie eicis s\00/5500 310 Catherine Doucet 
GSaetel Beales ies sine scholar os aj atee.e,ocvisis mies nao <5, Clarence Derwent 
TE aCLer catered bo ei ate c elereres eie-0) Sl bala jaies ols se Hays erwin, em Sele S)8 ua '6; Cornelius Vezin 
Roger ie MEET Viens gag sc eos Sos ache ees gas a ees alee ses Nicholas Joy 
Bigst Stenographerns << 4506 a 06 otis aan ce eee olssis vg bis age Aldeah Wise 
Second. Stenographers . wie c.5.0 peewee v0 ees 60s aielseiavere sis Dauna Allen 
EO ehe ise «tig are > c/eieaisole eitsio Save aga jae Seiata a estore Cecil Clovelly 
PATH ONE UNE AIN ore yc ef acuiee Cen.t mix wie Sinus ove sabia W4)%6. oi mialtal ea veentccla> Alf Helton 


WR CIVeR ree eis ies Ateier es Ui a) aMale wai ase Rb Bieta slik eiaiet ante ns Warren McCullum 
fer aaate V LCHOD cts 2 aioe ob ela b's oles ee wees Seielele naw erateinle s Freddie Stange 
Pitart-Vergniolles. . 2.2... 2c cececessed EER CES ETS Peter Boylan 
Ger tedilles is wr wiclams Ook clabs oe eae ncPtin4, win abe. s1 o> aie sib alaleie Harry Murray 
PETC Neo OMIM ar eyes a cielo ache a1 de! bslwile each we ale nib oe Baal James McGuire 
MIO Re SIR a so icuciares athe catccane ota cee eee mov aaw aud Aeiatie. 9 George Canto-Janis 
EETLE ee ore ea aT 0 aes cn ecahy aie isle ere HD vee eke James Guiname 
ET LCE ore ey ae wale cliche: Mace oie Sin we reine opie Biel's) a3; sre: oe Richard Offer 
Ae IGE arcu etna ie eens a eye eae mnie aa we aleie Sha N/K ea le Eddie Wragge 
RA TEGG ORT vo Se ciainiig Melee s meme em mialaters ae maleate Ee la Martin Postal 


Act I.—-Classroom in the Pension Muche. Act II.—Small Salon 
at the Home of Suzy Courtois, Act III.—Office of M. Castel-Benac. 
Staged by Stanley Logan. 


Topaze, an unremittingly honest teacher in the Pension 
Muche, refuses to alter the report card of a dumb pupil to please 
a rich mother and the headmaster of the school. He is discharged 
and is taken up by the city’s biggest grafter. Discovering that — 
he is being used as a dummy to rob the citizens, Topaze threatens 
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to expose his employer, but decides to hold his tongue when he is 
given his degree as a Doctor of Moral Philosophy. The new 
honor so changes the character of Topaze that he immediately 
becomes a bigger grafter than his employer, and takes over both 


the latter’s business and his mistress: 


* THE LAST MILE 


(140 performances) 


A tragedy in three acts by John Wexley. Produced by Herman 
Shumlin at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, February 13, 





1930. 
Cast of characters— 
Hired? Mav Oey < senate satis titted ste ae scarceeion ket er eae Howard Phillips 
Richard, Waltersa cece cacecsolss+da. ect del hee ee James Bell 
Seda ALD Yee 5,5, sleeele aie one -<'a.a aias ee ae ee Hale Norcross 
Wincent: Jackson? x28 canes: ses o ol vee oet Ernest Whitman 
Eddies \Wierite tinted nan cu cae ac ce e e a George Leach 
DG over terieateret tie Caters aisles Set ote Don Costello 
OTIEIVEL CARS Mave etS tote sale ¥atalava¥ centers tore-attncenashce oe ea Spencer Tracy 
ORR Re tty he aoe eras oleveteravchsnare . Herbert Heywood 
Peddie sas sade ssecsk needs ee --..Orville Harris 
Principal Keeper Callahan............ .--.Ralph Theadore 
ERQPEIS Petras Oe 3.55.2 8s Ohad SRR Leen ....Richard Abbott 
mDrohriad 1D SA feet: (= abs loherdancva!ahovectatcdvshovhcaereer dee eal Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
=, Mather: OP Connogss sk wi ))/0e edie h acne Re Henry O’Neill 
PSVED EEL SER tee Sieh tore releictaro Seer edo lat Se ail I as Clarence Chase 
SHEOSE . Retvercte tetas! sts rc) ates ofesete’sel atstslorsnanct harcloner ar eae Bruce Macfarlane 
BuOGE Sema etteain nd a 5 nee THOS Aes od tate sh ngs eee Albert West 


Act I—Late May. It Is Evening. Act II.—Two Weeks Later. 


It Is Late Afternoon. Act III.—Six Hours Later, 
The Scene Is the Death-House of the Keystone State 
at Keystone, Oklahoma. 

Staged by Chester Erskin. 


See page 175. 
THE INFINITE SHOEBLACK 


(80 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Norman MacOwan. 


It Is Night. 
Penitentiary 


Produced by 


Lee Shubert at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, February 


17, 1930. . 
Cast of characters— 
Sacto BERWICK roses sieia's caiscts oa Rete te Leslie Banks 
IZEIO. ON die, a cea shake: boae ore Heats ae ee Molly McIntyre 
Ralph. Mayne’. ¢....0:. sie sce cas Donald Blackwell 


Mfrs. Wilts. >... tee eee 


2/0 (908 6 wfelu sve. 6 





Essex Dane 


MEATY eager dS Od oath 3 atari one Helen Menken 
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Dr. Ralston... .\.. PARC Rie ISR MX a Ob Seg «RR ten Norman MacOwan 
Walter Plinge 

phe aed Taeb-Boucari 

Se ckacncms Mary Roth 

PAVEIMMUISE cletare Feld acne ale MAU das CON Ce deeb cane Elisabeth Upthegrove 
Pisce mons GM Cer es acuta we bald « Shs Mone araldanae ates Oswald Marshall 
BAT ERE CMHCEL, Com naia caterer cee tote datos Victor Barrington 
ven Amstralians Oincer),. 54..csee es (as. akks dks oeeuse Michael Stark 
AL Brench, Infamtry Ores. ias nia opicisicis.s vacs's -.Joseph Romantini 
ww Breneh Artillery Officers ccs co. scceeevevedsens Roman Arnoldoff 
SO LOE Sa (Be a eee ee eee Anne Linwood 
Motel PaD ty EMIGEES ca sccetee orks ak eke Bee cece Cocen Arthur Gilmore 
Bud iitanivg Qimeer. oo Sods Aessiick abet dete ce Clement O’Loghlen 
RE OAL ooo iabaice ont ole mincing, 0 Bat ca aia eae are Philip Cary Jones 
Gate Clesney arc es cs ketal ede ke Steaks Le oe Robert Harrigan 
STE eet ciate: Wee eis «eRe ple dee -ar bah x ie Robert Donaldson 
NEDA ADAM ate tats Sarcls © wniacarh iene cee ene Oe co tame Frarices Ross Campbell 


Act I.—Edinburgh March, 1914. Act II.—Cairo, June, 1916. Act 
IlI.—Edinburgh, 1920. 


Staged by Leslie Banks and Norman MacOwan. 


Andrew Berwick, a poverty stricken honor student in Edin- 
burgh, preparing for his actuary examinations, is asked to trade 
examination papers with a failure, for a sum of money. Andrew 
spurns the bribe heatedly, until he finds a fainting lady on his 
doorstep and falls in love with her. Her name is Mary, and she 
is fleeing from her professorial father’s house because she is tired 
of being educated and wants to live, live, live. To save’ Mary’s 
life, Andrew takes the bribe money and sends her into Spain. 
When next they meet, the second year of the war, Mary is 
living in sin with a general in Cairo. Andrew fights to reclaim 
her soul, wins her to marriage, motherhood and respectability, 
and then loses her when she dies following the birth of her baby. 


* APRON STRINGS 


(136 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Dorrance Davis. Produced by 
Forrest C. Haring at the Bijou Theatre, New York, February 17, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Vor Olwell’. io 24s. sinless sieicapis one 6 Pitete mae o<issiaies Frank Monroe 
PLES (EF alsin «2 SidKio, ara! ol snare ae eR A aby GAY ats 0.5.0.5 6.8 Josie Intropidi 
IRLes eG wells a teraav ce siatetote cierakar ate atenesecsaters eo nis elokeretlata\ oj Maidel Turner 
Mier meV AIKCHE] Oc oa ysinis.0 ateiaie OM 5.6 Niels) cl tuoheye +a 8.0) dma aua'age Ethel Intropidi 
Barbara Olwell........ Beary alevere aheter citer otis tara a Wo vietaht cleat Audray Dale 
Daniel Curtis...... bie ox deol see aileararalseasivales whek «+ <heUnnghetoure Roger Pryor 
Dizra. iiimmtwells peccaaissnsec ce ob @aess emiss pai Jefferson De Angelis 


Acts I, II_ and III.—In the Olwell Living Room in a Thriving 
Metropolis Within Motoring Distance of Chicago. 
Staged by Earle Boothe. 
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Daniel Curtis, a most upright young man, has been brought 
up and carefully guarded by his mother, Pansy Pomeroy, who 
ran a column of advice for many readers. When she dies she 
arranges that her influence shall live after her by leaving a letter 
covering every probable major event in his life to be delivered 
to him by the executor of her estate. When Daniel marries he 
reads the letter on marriage and thereafter treats his bride with 
such tender solicitude that she runs away from him, insisting that 
he is a fish. Daniel follows and, after his attorney has succeeded 
in getting one or two drinks of liquor into him, asserts his man- 
hood and reclaims his wife. 


THE COUNT OF LUXEMBOURG 


(16 performances) 


A musical comedy by Willner and Bodansky, adapted by Glen 
MacDonough; music by Franz Lehar. Produced by the Jolson’s 
Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the Jolson Theatre, New 
York, February 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 





IELTE an cieisineraicjvialsicisints Coe ae ces mete naan cme Ee Hobson Young 
WME te Ramiaistr al celeron e aisres watt ero he ee Trudy Mallina 
eB INA VIDIO GE x ate roteys sa. thara uss aeralareieiai sie ia\elpiaint ole Maieticloe tae Carl Dewes 
Anatole Brissard . tec skew Bae Ocoee wks mec eee J. Chas. Gilbert 
Gy Of rovaie oes cle’ s'ate ers aneny eel ese» Soares. Sicilia Clif Heckinger 
INC Olan teem sade nsec ecerc cca hoe ee eee Maurice Holland 
Coralie nen ties) « cial siGais cies) aisin sini aioe See a ae Helen Cowan 
Pld onieitre aerate wie ge ss succes oGiotas Ca SSR Cue Alice O’Donnell 
Coantronn Duxcmbourg stl yncxs oe. sols Ree a Roy Cropper 
IMentoohikatr acme civsivaysc-a tic c'atioe here tiem ree RIG or Ralph Brainard 
PLC GH IN icroie atettleYoie a) a Safghe Isao vind a cis aatna Ree CE OO Ivan Arbuckle 
Ea ULOVAUSIS Sespyatace ersin.afers tele gateis oats ctesta Reel ane ew sae Chas. Carver 
Grand idle (Ratzinof os... 00s sce ceases cee Florenz Ames 
PANTIES MELEE resis greta iice, xsl. pate s Gas Gee anila Powers 
ROSESHEAL fo arsissaateighe Merete ere Nate eR eee Hobson Young 
FANGHGBs tree ui ccoros\Grancc-» «cole ths. orcs meee rae Frances Baviello 
LEAL Veruefe hs elelsie masa siete ciate sg sipicte, 0 euauerale Mit hike MT ee Griffin 
Priticess? Kokozeteas..S0os Uauscuk «ot. Rote ee Elizabeth Crandall 


Act I.—Brissard’s Studio in the Latin Quarter, Paris. Act II.— 
Reception Room. Palace of the Grand Duke. 
Staged by Milton Aborn. 


MEI LAN-FANG 


(41 performances) 


China’s greatest actor in a series of one-act plays selected from 
his extensive repertory. Directed by F. C. Coppicus for the China 
Institute of America at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, February 17, 1930. 
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Premiére program— 


“The Suspected Slipper,” a story of the T’ang dynasty. 
are scene from “Green Stone Mountain,” a play of the Ming 
nasty. 
“The End of the ‘Tiger’ General,” a story from the Ming dynasty. 
‘oan. Ruse of the Empty City,” from “The Three Kingdoms,” Han 
asty. 
nee King’s Parting with His Favorite,” a play of the Ts’in 
asty. 
Miss Soo Yong, mistress of ceremonies, 


SIMPLE SIMON 


(135 performances) 
A musical comedy by Ed Wynn and Guy Bolton; music by 
Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Florenz 
Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New York, F ebruary 18, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Bert Blue (Bluebeard) ........cc000 we esecccesccesss Paul Stanton 
Piney RE PC re ee OE eee ee Rie Ree ate hiaterlei Aired I James 
ac orner : ill Ahern 

Sit Tweet Bitead ony Caek eed Fun ec tee 
Meare Resa te ee REI yo siacd hs vers! SYR Mk Saad save eaten ais alee Ed Wynn 
Policeman............ iNa Balas M qin alia « UMS Qa Oe wa Anthony Hughes 
piame King Cinderella ms Sie i scbk sek oS eSseas care Doree Leslie 
cent Cig COLE orien wie acinar cis pinnae dip ster aels odie Lennox Pawle 
Otto Prince......... i weaiintntah Wieistnis/ el sgtariad els es te tts ai wre) ase Hugh Cameron 
|S CGerit) rile tpi wien wa wasieeeae aie Master George Offermann 
WEE ais bal ststatele tol ola! aYe eis! ine = preleis ie cis ale’ aiy o Gin'alein 4e'd & eisis one Gil White 

Tony Prince (Prince Charming)............ sais, 9 pielets Alan Edwards 
elessape Operators. cen sce eine sec ce rans cole den wee Benn Carswell 
SR Me aclore teins pal glaleione's ime tos: ab sdiewiaelce viet ete s Lee Morse 
Ue well beaweer, oe oes 2s/e in asisle tis slate alan waa ae Geib eG See Helen Walsh 
Relaety Sted Overcast ye tivs sie oiete gae cute twee aanaa ee Hazel Forbes 
Canora it Dualina Army. os bs seid ts4.0 0900 0ie0 sues yw ee 
osep chrode 

PEGI ROUGE Ss etats Verrushits on.:7s, 6) nem win oieinle mace cs nalwiarecase { Pete La Della 
pe tiem Criapit ERGs eis ie crags Gale die's ae bare /e & Wie Gibs00 v draieea Frank De Witt 
Wee” BVOR ws cp) s ae 0 © elas etelste WMO Wrenn a ee ois saoie are William J. Ferry 
PPemMiener Pail SOU se ae oie «nip, a 3a Sie Ss ninco ale oe due Wine ose Harriet Hoctor 
nae a zekae setae eee eee niles, fat ohteeis tir etccs0e ces Oe Hazel Forbes 
PiemeEr OBtC aR yen sin icin terns SA ewle reins emit Die ee ob aie Oe hae Helen Walsh 
ihe: Pat isaleslaadysycot sed ctv cs a eee nece lack odeewes Marion Dodge 
Mier ene MINely itl oecies es bacs nes a oN Agesaks ob 5s cee Vila Milli 
ener HOLORT Api \Giths.. sles e% etx eikis'v oelieineiesa aayeve s Blanche Satchel 
ahe Soda Fountain Girli... cts csscckccesoses Arie ores »-Caja_Eric 
Mie p MecniCter ©. Gant src :c7e ayarhe nies": «/a¥eic disleie nies wisisiel gutters » Mildred Ivory 
Wonastuylte cite ue coe cme nratee cles ia teaser Virginia McNaughton 
REAL Llem Oy aie... see eee rn aieee eich acbas he Mary Coyle 
REC IGATS HELOOG au.c)s be pinienctarst aaah save acid Grae sp yen ee oe 
ementine Rigeau 

en ee ane tee ii iee lst { “Blaine ‘Mann 
gnes Franey 

HOLE SLO CIS hor ahesotelet=ins iecel nl atetare eet ami severstee) siete Wie { Virginia McNaughton 
IP USSE ie BOGUS al ora) tai stan e aver alesse is ale loyatoveta eit oie ave. 3 xe Site oe Patsy_O’Day 
Neer ae lence ats testes nai e wisi oto ae ade eaisreceeieiei ace eaete stees Elsie Behrens 
Gre teal cote paneer ote cl es att ol Mina oolatstanaliecags Poteau dis wes © ayuial at ateiale Mabel Baade 
NU eae eee dara nies wi ac 51s sptaioimsl aiaiaolip wiafel aie pa) a a.arsislaié oye ee leis 10's ous! s Bobbe Arnst 
Cat ang Pee Riddle’, Vin cudaietedsioe ourmractaes cle dis deren s ereieze Marie, Conwal 
Witte ese oats eco cters scheme scetmols aetna Ter sieea, Bsa) Sice wl atohiuer Gladys Pender 

.-....Dorothy Patterson 
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Dish ae stiia sini s\e xie,dl oye cae aT eee eRe ae nasi tar ie fo 
Spoon..... [6 np Dike FU wl ae WIE @ alen PetaorT OES Pialeieinte -oee..Neva Lynn 
Bo-Peap «nea Sieteonie ee Mare 2 vie Wediowe, toe POUR eee. .---Dolores Grant 
Old Lady im the’ Shoe; .isciisiseen Milanese Salad. whales coe pain 

: _f Georgia Payne 
Miss Muffet......... ri 6) 0 66) oie A a ih te Bl an a Seip i Caja Erie 

; anche Satche 

The Fairy Godttessen: | «is + 1eiesna ene RS pieew eile aia { Marion Dodge 
Snow Queén..6t.ityes cele ee ek daca ....Pirkko Alquist 
Rapan sel ys cise soe tae esr ce renee a ne ee Hazel Forbes 


Act I.—Scene 1—Coney Island. Scene 2—Ferrymen Alley. Scene 
3—The Boundary Line Between Dullna and Gaylreia. Scene 4— 
The Hunting Room in King Cole’s Palace. Scene 5—The Forest at 
Christmas. Scene 6—The Fairyland Ball. Act IIl.—Scene 1—The 
Corner Drug Store in Dullville (Chief Village of Dullna). Scene 2 
—Outside the Walled City. Scene 3—The Kissing Forest. Scene 4 
ane the Citadel of King Otto’s Palace. Scene 5—Ferryman 

ey. 

Staged by Zeke Colvan; dances by Seymour Felix. 


Simon, a simple-minded news dealer in Coney Island, sells 
papers but doesn’t read them. He much prefers fairy stories. 
Thus it happens that one night when he is poring over his favorite 
book he sleeps and dreams of exciting adventures with all his 
Mother Goose heroes and heroines. 


THOSE WE LOVE 


(77 performances) 


A drama in three acts by George Abbott and S. K. Lauren. 
Produced by Philip Dunning at the John Golden Theatre, New 
York, February 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


ERIE Te AUR Create aR lela, ciacevsrsiaicle ei o's caer cone haan Madaleine King 
AGILE ie alate skit Unscinveeis soit teen ea ee Natalie Potter 











CU ORE AIREM sno ar ar nau nse os canine oe Pee ohn 

Malerie » Backer anes er esinc see, 82 pone cel cod Ieee a ee 
Heederick” Williston. 2. o.oc6< cen. ....George Abbott 
Wakerin sates Anemone sitsia ten cerca ts -...Percy Kilbride 
Maye) Willistotityeis sc css ccc dale « -Armina Marshall 
RICHI O sie penttitie tere se vere hes lene -.-Edwin Phillips 
Helv J. coast eitcetnne ccc. os ces ....Josephine Hull 
Ms, 1 Blake. re nmetectek «ss occe ccc cone ..Charles Waldron 
ELLEN cae EP sce ee .. Elizabeth Taylor 
Ashton ‘Copeland ome. soos sc steeneee ..-G. Albert Smith 
BerticeParker Meets: oll te ke .-.Franklyn Fox 
UU EC SRG eect Got SORE Re nr eee ....Joseph Crehan 
Ag Sorat Set «dy ciate nian etme cfs a Sor ee RE oe J. Ascher Smith 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Willistons’ Home in Westchester, 
Staged by George Abbott. ee aa 


Frederick and May Williston, he a writer, she a composer, 
weather the hard years of their marriage successfully. When 
their son, Rickie, goes to boarding school, they separate tempo- 
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rarily for the good of their work. During one such separation, 
Mr. Williston flirts mildly with Valerie Parker. Mrs. Williston, 
making certain suspicious discoveries, gives Mr. Williston a 
chance to explain, which he eludes by lying. Mrs. Williston 
thereupon leaves him. This time the Valerie Parker attraction 
proves too strong to resist. Afterward Williston is remorseful, 
but Mrs. Williston is unforgiving, until Rickie’s future is threat- 
ened. Then there is a hopeful adjustment. 


THE PLUTOCRAT 


(101 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Goodrich, based on Booth 
Tarkington’s novel of the same name. Produced by Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, February 
20, 1930. 


6 


Cast of characters— 








PURO E a SDC Saale tut 5/ar since A cig 6 isons main secele sim era's as Theodore St. John 
SRL Ei Goapele alta wt dw Sxtctinr ss Saabs eteshiny al wine elias, aus ay aileab ator oresee James Moore 
ERENCE IOI weal store Coe-« cael aioe. oar oak nate eat Fairfax Burgher 
UNG ae WII NCO Nears 15 piace 2 w'e Spar gies cee bo ak Vo ork os, olesnidle 6 Ivah Wills Coburn 
Perce CELE sino cd aias. 3 ere, amen wares ee neo ee Emily Graham 
Madaimes Mauviroy, cis J. italia satis Sten ole ieee Sa saelel ais Suzanne Caubaye 
Ei yaeint nem MGMOr es < aies-aie iss sc niche <4 nelainiedoeeic'h os John Brewster 
Earl Tinker..... Rieter scion Pe aah eiadaktaie ate aves Charles Douville Coburn 
[MieOWUESHE Rec. sos eb cise + strcierd & xsde Sa wageneore William R. Randall 
ieee WO CAtHeh WEE ias.o es, clu Sauatostnin Gs 6 Uke vate nan oe eat Lark Taylor 
EEC AOE Hey. aie Seeks aieiela tin sie Se I ole Silda aes oa: Siavtiged were Billy Fay 


Sir William Broadfeather. 


Lady Broadfeather........ *...Iseth Munro 


Ay aA ee See cits wrceva whe -Armand Cortes 
Pee Waiter. «s.n06 xe Sbiea-s FER ate euere hats atevend Slee John Gray 
EGE CO Lame ENIO crates i sldcore Didlie due phS ws 2 RET Oa Se James La Curto 


Act I.—Smoking Room of S.S. Duuwmvir. Acts II and III.—Bal- 
cony Room in Hotel at Bindar on the Edge of the Sahara. 
Staged by Charles Coburn and Arthur Goodrich. 


Earl Tinker, an Omaha packer, taking the Mediterranean tour 
with his wife and daughter, behaves after the manner of the 
boastful American business man of fiction, is modestly vamped 
by Mme. Momoro, a French woman, and comes through the ex- 
perience with his moral principles and his heart of gold intact. 
Miss Tinker, starting the trip with a lively loathing for Lawrence 
Ogle, a snobbish New York playwright, ends by becoming en- 
gaged to marry him. 
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THE APPLE CART. 


(88 performances) 


A political extravaganza in three atts by George Bernard Shaw. 
Produced by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, February 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pamphillusiieyeercistenic aa.ceie «sa owiale hea weietaea ema Thomas A. Braidon 
SOMIPFOM ML Sers) a) opel wl ales w slo arenes] mlmieiaeie oan aloe yg ater Rex O’Malley 
Boanerges, President of the Board of Trade......... Ernest Cossart 
Magnus, the King 0 2..dctcwet as seme sealers amie o's Tom Powers 
Alice™the. “Princess Royals i.t-cc.cc nia cis oe see oe seas Audrey Ridgewell 
Proteus; | Prime 7 Minister: s5.0.ds5.cacescmacestecec eae ee Claude Rains 
Nicobar; Foreign Secretary:ici os sic ese © cise che nian’ Morris Carnovsky 
Crassus, (Colonials Secretary... +.«< ewaaisns sss eee eto een George Graham 
Pliny, Chancellor of the Exchequer.....0.0cccocecuesess John Dunn 
Balbus, dtame: Setsetary, ws. .we<0 cls eae oie wiciosen Seman William H. Sams 
Lysistrata, Powermistress-General...............-00- Helen Westley 
Amanda, Postmistress-General..............---- Eve Leonard-Boyne 
eins thie orn as ait << aloeicie as ob ieee ce ee Violet Kemble Cooper 
he Oneens Kiet cele cele oo ak lathe elerae tees cote Marjorie Marquis 
Mr. Vanhattan, the American Ambassador....... Frederick Truesdell 


Act I.—Office in the Royal Palace. Act II.—(An Interlude) Orin- 
thia’s Boudoir. Act III.—The Terrace of the Palace. Time—The 
Future. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Magnus, King of England, finds himself in conflict with his 
progressive cabinet, led by the Prime Minister. The cabinet 
demands that Magnus shall relinquish the right of veto. His 
Majesty, much the superior of his ministers in debate, defeats 
their argument but bows to their power. He will, he agrees, 
abdicate the throne. But he will also, as a private citizen, con- 
tinue to fight them. He will stand for Parliament from Windsor. 
Rather than face this potentially disturbing situation, the min- 
isters withdraw their demands. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW 


(95 performances) 


A revue in two parts by Nat N. Dorfman and Lew Leslie; 
music and lyrics by Dorothy Fields and Jimmy McHugh. Pro- 
duced by Lew Leslie at the Majestic Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 25, 1930. 


The principals— 


Gertrude Lawrence Harry Richman 
Florence Moore Jack Pearl 
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Argentinita Anton Dolin 
Moss and Fontana Jans and Whalen 
Bernice and Emily Radaelli 
Esther Muir 4 Robert Conche 
Livia Marracci_ Berinoff and Eulalie 
Rosemary Deering Robert Hobbs 
McCann Sister Richard Ryan 
Babe La Valle ; Chester Hale Girls 
Staged by Lew Leslie and E. C. Lilley; dances by Busby Berkeley, 
try Crosley. : 
GALA NIGHT 
(15 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced by 


Hunter Williams at Erlan 


1930. 





Cast of characters— 
Meret cette rere anichy.9 ald: dingarg samc ace Reese dae Mortimer Browning 
eMC pCa ern ierae in ic Bos 3 ere Sab Gintae ke akk i RRS ELD Robert E. Lowes 
IPWPEKE) PMIFONG. 560k alee eine. os «3 ade ees ..Louis Rousseau 
eT Cet wana sewas. toevon nena? Lx adere ane ...Demetrius Vilan 
Mpa erated ac oe aeaa so ae italoe Meee: dd, eee Josephine Schlenk 
Minter Mae MOVRAG Ss wie catia cx ee Seale eshte rolinceean erence eietorersia Madge Lacey 
HUMAN eM MO EEP ete oro cn chee nie ne A els lad aiehes lessees Harriet Wood 
PIPE Aes Re tars IRE ie oh ofey So wanci Aiareibie. © Sabre Sache, wae Maida Clewley 
ORAL SS aferm diene eos Sa el nar tel ia Danek BATES cei atetis ak Schaum Charles Carey 
GWE PA Rea eit DAE IS 5 aw ele ud-O nis ie cle ove oeecklc cterectnem been Cyril Charles 
SPUN CM AMEN Ee. cat siaece Tors») fo.e sien soc. biz, kcheecigee George MacEntee 
eeeiadaee GANA SGR ET cine wc auscoapes cmd oe sewe a Lethe George Lessey 
PERG Rep RCO ie ak, ome Scat deh catisck cen Desiree Tabor 
PRS H ME MPU DEES eG eae inc det coc. oe Gos htm non ke Eve Cassanova 
Ne EAL aoa haha Reet ce etoge Shes onset ein Secs ces Jules Epailly 
EME Pr ae gol cen som cine auitiang does tse Se ec cee cenen Frank Garletts 
BE OU AU on gee wie te eos aso hccanoys ia Te pci aish whe eee ow CSREES James Rennie 
PERORS ARCH ARO AEE 5 5. dct s)s,.0, =-cpvaiayai ofousiniiecs. io evade oon, 0 ae France Bendtsen 
repens orice Monee enue a a ete syn ob Steck wie + Boiss acs oa 2 ak a die Adele Klaer 
DAG om mst ae tle le te hea Rore, Naf ake cant ida Gis. vceudloces Beverly Bayne 
War a sia ci sdetn «22 - Gated iar stretches on ey ota Lone aren Wissen Charles La Torre 
PION SELCREM Vat eee EMS cer hr oat ch ony cet es a ane Frank Taylor 
PUA SR Fatt Pe eA loco ca ats dios clote nv ciayny neice Sid toe eos Ethel Porter 
NGM GELS OAet EMP AM cree trac a sce fas eins cules ase: sarees dows nce George Hoyt 


Acts I and III.—Salon of the Suite Assigned to the Conductors of 
the Opera House. Act II.—Paval Zala’s Apartment. 
Staged by Joseph Mullen. 


ger’s Theatre, New York, February 25, 


Paval Zana, a popular tenor at the opera, is pursued by so 


many women his adventures become farcical. 


them 


A drama in three acts by Anton Chekhov. 


all but Irma Lazzlo. 


THE SEA GULL 


(5 performances) 


He finally eludes 


Revived by the 


Leo Bulgakov Associates at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, 
February 25, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Wi BBDa fis spice 00d clnvncd amie enn elena vx ee Gat eee tele --.-Dorothy Yokel 
Simeord: Medvedegeas. aa: caiass a 'o.403m es Heo Mead a he ae ew oe Jan Wolfe 
ConstantinehI vepley fceaaee veto cas ceisiecar Sai scas re Lewis Leverett 
PELEE DOSIRs 63 nesebhe eee eh ie bein PL WE ors kee Res mae ee E. J. Ballantine 
Via: ocaca:a 3:04 aaal'e ooo obo RGA is, 00 w ote aie ata ole ne Boris Marshalov 
Nania: Zavecliniy sive lseleriavis >. deere eres’ ar Pie gmeee Barbara Bulgakova 
Palins aye acataevase wid,» escev ite! apnea shes carne, afew eldtaee weal ae Elza_ Lazareff 
Diet DOVii sc sadie dese ad's 3:0 08 deine 's Bolsa omy a oe eee eu Carroll Ashburn 
Lima SAtkadind:lgace dua Sawin eis oem bid Siva siete IR eS Mary Morris 
SHAMEACY s Sos aie nea c's 8-e « Mictaalet PRAT a aber din labs ate aw piotioee Victor Kilian 
Boris: Trigoriys\....55.5 sis dn igo tote ate Re MOE bacco de as Walter Abel 
PAG USER AAI fone talk 5 chen soln ate og ieee aha olesa? oh eevee apaoiniate Seana Dae Evelyn Hill 

EE Sore: sieve slp seers io: cide 6 fe, a ipratn meena Aeon ATA foe cat Robert Parsons 


00 

Act I.—In the Park of Sorin’s Estate. Act I1.—The Lawn in Front 
of Sorin’s House. Act III.—Dining Room in Sorin’s House. Act 
IV.—A Room in Sorin’s House. 


* THE GREEN PASTURES 
(125 performances) 


A fable play by Marc Connelly. Produced by Laurence Rivers, 
Inc., at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 26, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












Mir PDcshicewas. occa aie a me ateiea s.ewedalda nase ...--Charles H. Moore 
DGS ries caer Ge tiee ete teNe settee Ieee TE ee eee Alicia Escamilla 
NESE HOVE cor wr eciele se nicks ict S erae ee eee Jazzlips Richardson, Jr. 
DECOM MBO es ico eh shoe een eee te Ce .+.»Howard Washington 
MITE? BOY se pace ts scans Does ae SR tees eee eae Reginald Blythwood 
EU MITLO ND eee ye Sie dla eudte iavcreie aise SIO WAS DER alae aoe Joe Byrd 
PARC OG Kate rets tinal sac ore nlc’ tel reheat ate tod Se Frances Smith 
CaS tate NACL aks joiat si cvatat Seale sks ctu s' aroe. 0 e%siey hah Cenc tc ee ee owe Homer Tutt 
usta Nrami may Aneel Sac ce cite oc Saale Coen eee Se Anna Mae Fritz 
ASS COmU AT GEl seiiales els c alk seks wile O ohiniae = Sater ete latenstace Josephine Byrd 
SESE TCLOT SAT OCI f 5M ttotaa feta nich vale! oc ctata, sictelaihee mick toe a Edna Thrower 
IAT OD AINE Elis seretatetara’c SS elela vise lsldiete'o'e Bis Faas Rte he ee: ae A. Shi P 
CADET EN Soha ss sataee tee oat IO cist) sinsotissicle watchs oiciee aaa aS esley Hill 
PLAGE LAEG Nae ices pean eas reen oe hee ee eee -Richard B. Harrison 
Cham eader ce). ni res etn hints as chlal +eeeeee-McKinley Reeves 
UNGARE. /, tise Sate nae dase 6 oaiaea ois rais ies. Seed cimace eeeee...Daniel L. Haynes 
RE eae CAG ete ee eo eat acne ae eee ee Inez Richardson Wilson 
Gaara aiarata yr gielsiai Se ela ore IER hs sie eae ioe ee eae Ree ae Lou Vernon 
Waits: Gislocs4 ae betes sictale civic ceictns sek ieee Dorothy Randolph 
CEPR Teeny: hee loete traiviets SEne owisinis & oe, Cee Edna M. Harris 
Gain EG SS Tact arrays arredingaRin « -aibrs's Sia rel Ble oko Sree ames Fuller 
Boy Gambleticudec cess soe oe bbaen cere nes ....Louis Kelsey 
PirstaiGamblerwec peasant cas. ada eee eee Collingtow Hayes 
Second: ‘Gambler ciyecshinicis 10.5 6\sj0.8  Ssssietels ....lvan Sharp 
Voice! in Shantveseercus sss sks eee -Josephine Byrd 

Ome dct auees Gate isiciote siel.cie: cache ...-Tutt Whitney 
Noalits: Wife case oneetiiiis's i oon onces Uncle A Susie Sutton 
Shem | irks ss. dcieeeeneenk se ....Milton J. Williams 
Birst\\w oman)... Hvaceee oes as «ck Senos. oe Dinks Thomas 
Second |W oman. paeretasasics.« sshyteah se Ree nee Anna Mae Fritz 
Third Wromiati.is 2h cara elon na! areln aero mae One Geneva Blythwood 
Wiest WMaas cod slate deen eos yao ccc shee Emory Richardson 
BTAUEOOb Na, fave, ces ialosci a RRM e RR eietee a oye nic aa Freddie Archibald 
ELA mains tie. ais eta e tile eetes, belch ale ne cemaerd ae J. Homer Tutt 
JaPHEthyn sour epia nem eer selene ais a aceee een -Stanleigh Morrell 
First (Gleaner oss fe cern eies afairay 2". \elalaVate,.0iniete se iartrarttcternn Josephine Byrd 
Second Cleaner! sda ts dais <iss woes olewieinaterereth ++..-Florence Fields 


Abrahams suse es oe iferaibalayatels Nw wieie-sjelmieieie)bie ce eaisiateleate mete J. A. Shipp 
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Deane arte ( Nesaiales «choad SA Oh eel nc at stn enerchees aUaatetere alerelccn Charles H. Moore 
ACO Meee etn ania ee rere as Shes Vetere are PPE kc Edgar Burks 
Migsenit mperitck seiratne «tay Net ated eich, Me thee Alonzo Fenderson 
AMO OE AD als aie ers ITE c woe aoe Nine Me eS cx Mercedes Gilbert 
BRON ois te-e'an'e 0) « Aaa vablnda re siege aie Mere Le ee OR Lala McKinley Reeves 
WAS Candidate Magician. ois. kis « . Sees oes eek Reginald Fenderson 
a MstU ARCnet a eae ate athe ot wd ye re an oe aL Mitek cae George Randol 
PDS SEMEN A baintSt, Oh Gece ye oerels sik tee mee Ce Me Walt McClane 
PSE NMI ZAC ora docu aah Me arch Sha oaks seule valet Emory Richardson 
Pata eNeApielak erry. eincke es oes ores oe ad oo. Arthur Porter 
os giana sateen’ 5 fea Gia chew RN eg a tes ol Cae aate.e Stanleigh Morrell 

WES NEMS reise ett ok Sa Pan Wale Colas oak SIGIR E & koran ak lvan Sharp 
Mastersof Coremoniess sc. dire ea cin c week uae eee ea hues Billy Cumby 
OPO Resta DWlOH oe Ose wet eka Paws s Sie wkie.c AGk wiieeaaae Jay Mondaaye 
Prophet... 5... RS CRASS nats Sinass's Mie ma ne See res Ivan Sharp 
APN IEIOS tae Mee wibre Gate Cee Siais SER SSRI tia othe ed J. Homer Tutt 


Leona Winkler 
Florence Lee 





whe King’s, Pavoritess swe so. soe er ennas one Constance Van Dyke 
Mary Ella Hart 

Inez Persand 

NER CEM re Tint Sn. aka Kincaid wels KIER RIO clas seed Emory Richardson 
Me et Wee Pea a) -c 522 wis encltasts Whusay win eadecticon’Simicsehe eae ..-Daniel L. Haynes 
mn her OMS. 1 i6\< 4's: hana avi trade ra wise sbumreroriels .--Stanleigh Morrell 


Part I.—Scene 1—Sunday School. 2—A Fish Fry. 3—A Gar- 
den. 4—A Roadside. 5 and 6—A Private Office. 7—Another Road- 
side. 8—A House. 9—A Hillside. 10—A Mountain Top. Part 
Ii.—Scene 1—Private Office. 2—Mouth of a Cave. 3—Throne 
Room. 4—Foot of a Mountain. 5—A Cabaret. 6—Private Office. 
7—Outside a Temple. 8—Another Fish Fry. 

Staged by Mare Connelly, 


See page 33. 


* FLYING HIGH 


(122 performances) 
A musical comedy in two acts by B. G. DeSylva, Lew Brown 
and John McGowan; music by DeSylva, Brown and Henderson. 


Produced by George White at the Apollo Theatre, New York, 
March 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 











teste g ee ceersl iy, na be varercb oer Gye vole! ee o'atele seine ys lee le ree aie 8 ile Grace Brinkley 
PP UR 7 VEC AG Eh asetaiintictctatcterwvalialbatoledevebalvatvveTolsl svatclalelafais nlede' sles Pearl Osgood 
ICC NCCLS SRM EMC tr oct Pari Bst ne wh Glccl evdbarier aces aah oft s Serge oibliei aie eUbiRge Oscar Shaw 
MORE GT EST ALOE en hatevaf vere ta siete pvalalegs s maresererd apd cicte are Henry Whittemore 
BEV teres eo. ieke ake war eunn bret 008 catered: <veieliavel-orsdis gravee alae etaiale Wislete Bob Lively 
GRU Ryae ier GUE atta ole ore orm) alone sneis ete no xs Wie oa lel esas, e-tialepellaar Dorothy Hall 
“Sport”? Wardell. Bean ay Ras bexs ves ea ofa voysvebisie lavousilexe's Russ Brown 
ASG DAE SO cite ee aoe ee oa ci aie ow al oatisie sar elaie © aialete(gun we ofthe Kate Smith 
BERTIE yak Ie AUIS Clas eternal ele ess 1 6 nce oie esis ore) a6 0 le 9/8 1 ile. e(0) 019i wlan Bert Lahr 
Major Watts, M.D .Fred Manatt 
Dire len ry ote) teas 03 25 ..-Robert Lewis 
AVG th ee tee rare ep tere talentra cane) eeeiay eile er atiataNaEs! ohare ie) ars “aloud abeifeiajiel ae Jack Bruns 
WhrearalerOaadrtp lets esta clerstoletyi wbetars versa: « Jane, Jean, Joan and June 


Act I.—Scene 1—Roof of an Apartment House in Manhattan, 2— 
In Front of the Apartment House. 3—Canteen at Newark Airport. 
4—Medical Examiner’s Office. 5—Flying Field. 6—In Front of 
the Canteen. Act II.—Scene 1—Waiting Room at the Newark Air- 
port. 2—Outside the Waiting Room. 3—An Anteroom. 4—In Front 
of Major Watts’ Office. 5—Flying Field at Midnight. 6—Flight. 
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7—In Front of the Reception Hall. 8—Reception Hall at the Fly- 
ing Field. i 
Staged by Edward Clark Lilley; dances by Bobby Connelly. 


Tod Addison, an ace among the mail flyers, hopes to break 
a record of one kind, or perhaps another, but while his ship, 
primed and loaded, is at rest, his mechanic, “Rusty” Krause, 
crawls into the pilot’s seat and starts off. Thereafter Rusty is 
kept in the air long past record time, because he doesn’t know 
how to bring the ship to earth. Eventually, meaning near the 
close of the evening, Tod manages to fly for a record, and thus is 
able to marry Eileen Cassidy, whom he met when he landed on a 
New York roof in the first act. 


MARCO MILLIONS 


(8 performances) 


A comedy by Eugene O’Neill. Revived by the Theatre Guild 
at the Liberty Theatre, New York, March 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 














Christian Mitaveller!s cc sic ccs eiowias ad eomeeus tee Vincent Sherman 
Magian| Travellers ?o.cepeeseet conc -. Sanford Meisner 
s eBuddhist "Etaveller.. so5.a.ocucaioce -.--Martin Wolfson 
A Mohammedan Captain........... Albert Van Dekker 
PAE OOTP OFAY. scr! whsieisicka semroetes Menon Harry Wise 
Princess Kukachin, Granddaughter of Kubla ....Sylvia Field 
IMAP COME Ole gcinicietiere wi ardcate sieiedia visiets eaensie ede -Earle Larimore 
WD OLAtas « walskiseieheeisisteh an as Wes ake ee.aae --Helen Tilden 
Tedaldo,.Paal Legate to. Acréss oie. 0s oeanwesendncescue. Louis Veda 
Wicolo, ‘Mareo’s “Father oo. o.oo. Sic. doce ose Frederick Roland 
Mafiea,* Marco's Wncle ec sé: ann coaio ames Harry Mestayer 
A Dominican Noriko sesh ol cur cs sf os ee --..Walter Coy 
Ag KR nde BU Cr Sad Gis aycterawid. oo vier Sate a atere Oe eR --.-Philip Foster 
Ae apa COuUner sae casas s-sb.0 «Sa taki eenee Sydney Little Mansfield 
Oner Alte Brothets eatin’. > sistas < srarsie iia cle a Harry Wise 
Older ZAM UBr other ties cie soe 6+ occas aite erable .Martin Wolfson 
IE ROUEMETE Cote ray ale Chien witio'ciaiexeisiciets Ook Re Therese Guerini 
Beer ish eeuncesps xis paw cas ee sees beeen ec ----John Henry 
Apiindian Snake (Charmeni isin kwemawuninceuwcn bos show John Henry 
NeBad dhists Brest) os oratavsrcicto,cisysrs: cists? tecocaeisvated nese Vincent Sherman 
Chamberlain. Wag atwic ees w incense bso Witehassic wedvin aie omieene Philip Foster 
Ken lai, the (Great Kaan... «nunacsbeccancaccice Sydney Greenstreet 
Clue Vin wae Cathayan Wage sistas aclacsmect aso aoe enry Travers 
Boatswain 2 fs: eewkei ne _Ronmhnhichnensinhenrebomne .Albert Van Dekker 
Shazan 4 Raaniioes Persia osc 0:0 ic/« nese, de ee Sanford Meisner 
Donataisiatherietenbec. ncn cconkk ccen ese cen ee John C. Davis 
Messen geriatrom | Perstaemcmicwy iis acces ee ae Paul Yost 
AMBaddhict WPrieeieepwan oo <cissa<acawcdooveebaae. Vincent Sherman 
DMMavist PVCS! ote Meee Nb naa: bc cee EERE eae Francis Ward 
SeeC onfuciaml Priese ye eee. icone) shvcbeiayieisc eee Harry Wise 
Ai MoslenisPriest 2 ater a oueie ct A wick Bee ++++..Thomas Mackay 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


e 
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THE SERENADE 
(15 performances) 
A musical comedy by Harry B. Smith; music by Victor Herbert. 
Produced by Jolson’s Theatre Musical Comedy Company at the 
Jolson Theatre, New York, March 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


mbne: Duke of Sante Cruz... cise. tee cate Shaxcienes Forrest Huff 
Mla amet aa nicta, wits 5 «0 <'5 ob heikia, Seu SON apa la Lorna Doone Jackson 
Re TETCNYT cars taat sarc cone cas tos aimee reas MINTS ws avers Woks erere ere Greek Evans 
RUIRNO Rate raca atin a as «athe wis aie cia Riek Ma NN ee Charles E. Galagher 
MEER a swim eink ks Soe es ins ta eisie wus eerie ew agi Male Roy Cropper 
MPR et Oe PAS seta cota ie oars Sate Ak Ris BNR USNS ta Gr tren errerays si oe John Cherry 
ee Oe ata a mee Sane oe ele ew aka Ae NAG, She Oe pete Cae Olga Steck 
ROME Cais oa acide tale Alanine abies late gare tere teed ~e-.William White 
Phe -@ nlowel. 22. noes e Cans nals ss aielaelse memes sa 6 e588 Hobson Young 
aap neta EL NANO TING ore Os, 09k pie 5 ee aims Sma Sissel eon ais aa muale eth aus Carl Dews 
Serigtas Waxes otteamia ba)s,araeonn sete kavten, Sib slaials) < wisi Elizabeth Crandall 
Pesce ie ete elev al adore tare een ote waa) rie bla So crslwrs aciealseny ti are eas bie: waearnte Wee_ Griffin 
Pace area e) aer i Sane nines seem as nial etic eielnisieie Wat nines Frances Baviello 


Acts I and III—Duke’s Castle in the Mountainous Region of 
Spain. Act II.—Senora Valdez School for Girls and Barracks of 
Spanish Dragoons. 

Staged by Milton Aborn. 


THE PLAYERS FROM JAPAN 


(15 performances) 
A repertory from the modern Japanese theatre adapted and 
directed for the American stage by Michio Ito. Produced by the 


Japanese Theatre Association at the Booth Theatre, New York, 
March 4, 1930. 


Cast of characters in “Koi-No-Yozakura”— 





RSET OMS AEE cicteiateh oie cere einter ste ©: wiehs 0! Siakaig eriere'e shine @wiaie.e ae ioe 

; . idichi Iwata 
By alka shit ic gcc see sind sie ate tie ecnn ain s'alaisloie saneremes | Vaieuke iach 
PA SIE Ae eee hdece.ctokstotate eas eel spel weal = mie Chel seine: «ies ipie'eielatee Koryo Yamada 
Moppataten . sal sjaleelie ne holes rcinsin res sectco rene: Kiyoshi Mimasu 
Tsujura Uri... see ceccr ces ccccsccensercercs Miss Sumako Okada 
Shinnai Nagashi........cccccoecsecrreccsccccscceeere Chozo Onada 
WAMNSOFO ne ss ois cer ces aemin nes cemersaase ts snetesee etna Hajime Mori 
DEANE idieriois) Gis. 4-4 Sia; seelonebeym titers: ©) die Sia ntdh <<: eho ta auela's) < «ae eel Tokujiro Tsutsui 
INABOYAs «ceo c oc cree en re ns ser secsareesvesouse Minoru Yamanaka 
Murasame Taytl......cseecccccecevercecce «+.-+.Miss Kazue Ueno 
Takao Tayl...-sccccsenscessscnvsvsrevecenns Miss Tsuyako Misono 
Konohana Taytl.......sccceccsccccscccccses Miss Momoyo Chigusa 
BV rNc Ie Gite aencoksloai © ae crete! wast scape e aioe solace] «sl siete Mibie'e.s: 0.5 Miss Sumiko Susuki 
ETA Ticaeee tds we cow cheimen plone © = eh elvaletotd oa ie-Sieioeidiaye swe me's Koryo Yamada 
Kanjotori....20- sens ctecece re tcc csc seeciccsrasecsens Tokuji Tsuji 
MSO ORE oh ivislets Sslaicm eile ein seiate la sierieste vies siciwine «case Hajime Mori 


Miss Momoyo Chigusa 





ingyo es 
Staged by Michio Ito. 
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The opening bill of the Japanese players consisted of three 
short plays, “Koi-No-Yozakura” (Romance in Cherry Blossom 
Lane), ““Kage-No-Chikara” (The Shadow Man), and “Matsuri” 
(Festival). The first tells of a poar sculptor who worships a 
handsome Geisha girl, and, being unable to afford her, makes a 
life-sized statue of her which comes to life in his barn-like studio. 
The second is a drama of the Samurai, in which Chuji, son of an 
honored warrior killed by the Lord of the Province for daring to 
speak to him without permission, is taught by Enzo, the Shadow 
man, how to fight so that he may later avenge his father’s death 
and the abduction of his sweetheart. The third is a holiday 
festival in ancient Tokio. 


A GLASS OF WATER 


(9 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Eugene Scribe. Produced at the 
Laboratory Theatre, New York, March 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


QueenrAoue oper gland... .cn cea beeen oe Maria Germanova 
~ Lady Churchill, Duchess of Marlborough & 2.2. oo 0c. Emily Floyd 
Henry St. John, the Viscount Bolingbroke.......... Charles Kradoska 
SMT GHECI EVLA SHatTl Peers anwtot bar alte s (Oo eee bk eae me Britton Diller 
big aul (Churchill.4 0. sce oa Mee seis ee ee Angela Mulinos 
The Marquis de Torcy (Ambassador of Louis XIV)..Richard Gaines 
Lhonspconemenns eka c eine. nen cece Oe eee Karl Swenson 
PadyeAlNemarletr cas ce cer ee tie «Jn eee, AEE ec Frances Williams 
Word Harley, arl of Oxfords ey, «ssc 2sie casas ik William Post 
adver Abercrombics (..5 on os tole ch tle tttin ae a ee Elaine Howe 


Acts I, II and III.—The Action Takes Place in London, in St. 
James’ Palace. 
Staged by Maria Germanova. 


A duel of wits at the court of Queen Anne of England in which 
Bolingbroke and the Duchess of Marlborough play principal 
roles and romantic Queen Anne thinks she is desperately in love 
with Arthur Masham, who unfortunately prefers Abigail. 


LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE 


(25 performances) 


A dramatization of the Tennyson “Idyll” by Edwin Milton 
Royle. Revived by Round Table Productions, Inc., at the Presi- 
dent Theatre, New York, March 8, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


soit) Gawain dere ios axis « «ar RIpTINN Sait) Says earn RSC eaT eRe George Christie 
tbe OF SOM n a ea sigs eis molt Sala Oh, e-+ sre-doers crn SPAIN oo oRe Albert Phillips 
Pike TA TMCCIOU Hee on.is acacia ialmiwtsret ne a ue SHA ouMEm ton. Frank M. Thomas 
AEE tee IU ETN Sy Se cere Ps rac enables isha aaewinicoie. Rene Rut acme e sbeleens J. W. Austin 
ES EG Oe MMO ESSE hireva sao Maeean ala eiro tates caters Sara Perry 
PLL VIRIN canara b Bite ao ex aucedatat enedsver SG aim elerecs. mxond sees wceeasis Ann Anderson 
eRe RVEALRO NS Seige a OM aa Wears 6 Meee Ree Oe HN a ol ewmeRe Marie Chambers 
EA WARIO e a Airis Orie inte 5 S/he <ra/Sisble 60-6 6 TER Helen Oursler 
EAS wl SOLE LGE wekere « wkta Sitiaie-chav Ghana Wikies KetGic.ckeate at ene Myrta Bellair 
ZO ywNOSMON «. .cenaha haus csras ces. a/ktee tame ees Prunella Bodkin 
Wetleeh SIMEVEIO: sic cand cca cess auwcacencumedeee caves Selena Royle 
Marra tee ON WENGE cu) cia Sis nis crud sm ayin alanis a <tbn6 pee or eccrn Harold Vizard 
RpRP OR WeReEL tra ee Sha his Lee cis Ala osrelaie s ©: Gis enn, ck eae eStore Sherling Oliver 
Pies NOE RE an cern ait tea nis 5 nae as,4 sty oA ss steGhi'< peak ere Adin Wilson 
BABIN Grerd aa aha cee ic alae cm a faim STS ae wei niale Aes Slblae ene eee Josephine Royle 
ara  ptelates 22. 10s wiser PAtmis woes kee a er lere'a Charles Hammond 
RSC Geese lances Sirahee aie wan 5 SicaLS ear eee ee ee ene Lionel Adams 


Prologue—Glen in the Trackless Wastes of Lyonesse. Act I.— 
Queen’s Garden in King Arthur’s Court. Acts II and III.—Court- 
yard of the Castle of the Lord of Astolat. Act IV.—Sunken Gar- 
den of Arthur’s Palace. 

Staged by Calvin Thomas. 


See “The Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


THIS MAN’S TOWN 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Willard Robertson. Produced by 
George Jessel at the Ritz Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 









BEI Se Merc eER hats Seay, cialatare a sinew visa wie Pew ae Re ea Beis rele Paul Byron 
RG ret ta accor at Stole oho! Mai dicnor ol inet Wiararat or cians, «i dmearsy sss Arvid Paulson 
MANIClows Swiss nisin Giese oe See eh o's be ereeere te ada eas Willard Robertson 
OL eee oe SIG bee AIS RR iod-8 OE Sia ei HG wD arenas dle wiles mare Betty Brenska 
AAC eee ca TN ORF bane aw Tapa ee AS Gates Ogun artes Mary Howard 
EVs cteeetetciss a ete a ca shabetct ct nate o wie ieie al praia lanct oosteisy atatay aie Max Von Mitzel 
RE EE eSB NEV tHe oo ge cotta wna ea 9a dca anh nl ot of pt 'sish'o V5) 0 n"e ates phei ee Pat O’Brien 
PAPON Terrier ttn ce create re alts hier AIe s mus GRR G6 Gino ave aie Ble eile Clyde Franklin 
PAG Scrat ete nar e eee  Ri Ms Men ere an eceleb e,e8 Gores Harold Morgan 
A Salvation Army Worker............e2ccceees Caroline Newcombe 
MOE os cape ielehe tata ohehs teh | stata ats) aahal nba o¥aialcb cra vetuney'slarpr overs Jethro Warner 
ida AEs eid Ade nals « de ela Ngee aialdoe ate ea, 9 rede) nubs Viola Frayne 
IMarpliy Case cece een ra ea sae nats AG pe eees Heese eee. Edwin Stanley 
valiGe LCi Giese tate ce a wletoo! oat alo avatatelale sa toratetare foubiereyeyeiors Antonio Salerno 
PAMPONTO MP Antanalcts so ¢ cs dacs esate Wi ble dialer se ais sree Eduardo Ciannelli 
eddie AN CCt sie es os eis dietele 4 elele ve aly ciaislab.e'ale acie dine ew sieve Walter Glass 
MPG AT UES 2 « a0,006sne@'s + ..- Vincent Yorke 


...Jerome Lesser 


TEP envelti tie  celecae site sia states satstotet 2 ne 5 
OSE IG ei sia.e cae eiettie a ols o1ete ale de hte tA a ee -Constance Cummings 
MUCH cies era gale we srs Senin ria ott sarees tie ...George Neville 
McKenna Walter Newman 
TELcCy ES ee eg beciee CONDE EG han tC DIOP Ir OI Ones act eae Joseph Slayton 
erie ak ROMS eA ON Us s Weta he he aghae amare dee Joseph Kennedy 
IRS ee eee eee ee UN SRL ge eae b al Hac Baie eel aa Dorothea Scott 
JOAN. sc cana cece eae ns ee siefons Sonar eh ele see ves Eugenia A. Herman 
GyPSie. ws ccc ccc cence ence ences ener asseserereeesces Lulu Stone 
NG Sint Glemiaa aes srecmn ole siciaeloiekate sie cue (ee <a ieisi ya's aieln le alas Betty de Pascue 


Ue tear ae pid aie oa) wy a lotaroislahee </ orotd adel chable arate ole Tuud pte Marjorie Main 
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Eddie Anders, framed by Antonio Fantana, dope peddler and 
proprietor of the Ritz Diner, does his stretch in prison and, get- 
ting out, calls on Fantana for a settlement. It is New Year’s eve 
and Fantana, in addition to his other worries, is arranging for the 
bumping off of a detective or two. 
during the evening, including that of Fantana. When he refuses 
to settle with Anders, the boy shoots him. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1929-30 
GSE. csin eieinse cred 0 a foteve sie Pye [potty oalacate\ > Srna Emmett Shakelford 
DUE crecie le cla edn sees serie nena age oeeevenswanee sos ».William E. Morris 
Tiewtenant of Police... »r<cscescdaascnaveegresnse s Len D. Hollister 
Wagner ics visrelas\s cic sibs o/s.cln eo pisle s clseihalminas apm emai Lewis Gordon 
BRE SSED Sac cleared eh ol asncainuesek Diet oh wveharal msec ous, mLeL epeinin alee] 9 Samuel Levine 
Medical Examiner, ..su.vc~esenassnwe nyc tttesteseees W. L. Douglas 
ROONEY oo i cases evvcnecesswcusesesss sass beess pmwitsle John Burkell 
BADE Sak oi osc u ulbtoteere Olevete Ge Ap inionen mea bee iden eae ae ee Lois Shore 
Serre chee iia ule did o's co bSgie a ord a SIEM Shale enema mae Milton C. Herman 
onneEtiihncasestnonsoseabon'’ ie o hace aa wee Charles C. Wilson 


Acts I, II and II1I.—In and Around a Lunch Wagon. 
Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


working on the story, fixes it so Anders goes free. 


A drama in three acts by Marie Baumer. Produced by William 
Keighley and W. P. Tanner at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 


PENNY ARCADE 


(24 performances) 


March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
















BR eter BIR ORG arse stn <lsiieracenen o} oknray/asen/epacasesajosds oye (0s ....Ackland Powell 
George....... ..-Don Beddoe 
Mrs. Delano ..Valerie Bergere 
Ange ...-..Eric Dressler 
Happy..... Millard F. Mitchell 


....Paul Guilfoyle 
...Frank Rowan 


SSIES... Siceteiaae's -George Barbier 
Myrtle.....).. --Joan Blondell 
Harry Delano.. 6 --James Cagney 
rend Delan Oe ae criaicidanssirmioareriye aoe .-.-Lenita Lane 

DUAL: ear Poentere ee eer aie wae a latersuepeamenivene eee Martin Malloy 
Dugan. cee. sncccwnceccccewiccesescescee ....Ben Probst 
POC SA, Fete Se aie s oiainis «ie cans aisiclel ted w ane ayels axel eia: .-Harry Gresham 
EIT OTN SM crercval aces crete; <i sims io anaval Grater mal ckete’a Sal erers ete orton Desiree Harris 
Pred. 0.0 ccecccrcsee se cccceeenencee rec cesecsesneceenres Jules Cern 
RY RAED Mare ro mM yore debe desea vee 1s Sl inke 2 cc coe agente) eaters tle Aa aie Annie-Laurie Jaques 
PME CRs PRY SRIR eee aie shun lovey Wiaas Soe mieatiols sce ieieee isis Edmund Norris 
RROGG 6 aic'eioelw wialojnieis) ominous oie a(0ayn, oan) 0/n [ale state <'sleiocea Lucile Gillespie 
PAGED Siam cai paiah chek oxayatetsl sratevaLstasa: «.a) a) efererattda’<] eTotaie} al etal welts) oe John J. Cameron 
PAS Siea. HEA Le. sucsevencuater keke 15.9 b/ois) siatepeseyenueierevsteisvehera ates Eleanor Andrus 
RES GHPa is pret calla lat-cve fat etovase later silat) 9s (er sk seh Svehebiasy aiteyelariseet sie Cheers Marshall Hale 
Joan Sore rye: = alae ateteiveiauw)st=\/cialal scien slesinrs era ce eres William Whitehead 

OMIUS ORD Se oe civ eueteenintaan els siete cinss SP ects ole aie choke eee erenorre re Harry Balcom 


_ Acts I, II and IJI.—In and Around Mrs. Delano’s Penny Arcade 
in an Amusement Park Near New York. : 
Staged by William Keightley. 


There are three murders 


Bill Post, reporter, 
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Angel, working for Mrs. Delano in a turn-the-crank picture 
exhibit in an amusement park, is in love with Jenny, the Delano 
daughter. Jenny’s brother Harry, trying to be a bootlegger, has 
a run-in with Mitch McKane, racketeer, and shoots McKane. 
Jenny is witness to her brother’s act and keeps quiet until Mrs. 
Delano tries to pin the crime on Angel. Then Jenny protests and 
justice is done. 


THE BLUE GHOST 


(112 performances) 
A mystery comedy in three acts by Bernard J. McOwen and 
J. P. Riewerts. Produced by Jimmie Cooper at the Forrest 
Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Eee We” Parnes ces secs pi oe ale Gers era oe eas cs Bernard J. McOwen 
MM Pease, cet cage ete sway siche alel sis elsteate sb thames hate oe ates nici eslie King 
PBABOT bce oe cla e GRrs cei ee smb 's RAID bc awe Sis Searasia gi sratmielbiae does Nate Bushy 
BERET MISE 2 ceneee Sian aro ochcs oe ialeleteiay Rien wk eeajg oes the Douglas Cosgrove 
Prank - Host... 20. < <«s. Bae Sch ee oe eevee ee ais SISO spon can King Calder 
inrence WVallere oie gaint Dele morsel mo cttthars ie elaiseshie Rivera Lyle Stackpole 
Wiper traneero re aale 5 acne ae nso sodas s oie ears Spr ee Stephen Clark 


Acts I, II and IIJ].—Home of Dr. De Former on Harlan Cliff— 
Somewhere in California. 
Staged by Stephen Clark. 


Murder has been done and practically everybody’s hair has 
been standing on end in the castled home of Dr. De Former. The 
periodical appearances of a Blue Ghost are responsible. Inspector 
Wise goes out to investigate. His discoveries reveal the comic 
fear of Jasper, a Negro servant, and the fact that Dr. De Former 
and Frank Host love the same leading woman. It is proved con- 
clusively in the end that Jasper has been drinking. 


VOLPONE 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts adapted by Stefan Zweig from the 
original of Ben Jonson. Revived by the Theatre Guild at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, March 10, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
CATR oe ea ENE Sele ae eon rial en red we Burton McEvilly 
oe a Reed catia « Abaca eimrersig aids Ce ashe = oslga ° Martin Wolfson 


SUES ELV Alta cine teen cainrners os ev -ateie ate ime!» » Sydney Little Mansfield 
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Singer (c.aiicge wae pipelh iene wikw * Smear er etree . Vincent. Sherman 
SID RET. Savcle Gos'ds Fee o-9.8 FA TOG Poa yoo oe APB ele ck ae ees es Paul Yost 
Sin geriss djusiacd > se 8 Sere delsald Papls Cole we oiplalets tka pele Donald Smith 
Sierras, 6.2 -p00.5 eae Free EUR 6 TpRleD oa Me ieee aie Walter Franklyn 
Mista CThe \Gadily) ioe. puss 00 cto ep alate apie mule See Earle Larimore 
Volpone (The Fox)).\ + sa sjvsloud Aasiens'ae Piss 5 es Sydney Greenstreet 
Slaves haa coe cess oo voc Nea led de wAaee Nee Valse s wae ae eee John Henry 
Voltore .C The: Vultare) tpnsind Aecas opine cieeleleames Frederick Roland 
Cotvino- Cine Crow): <.ikesug sce cov a abeave nie een ls Henry Mestayer 
Corhaccio ELhet Raven) a. «.\eiteoeteiec sls Sid poclem sl elove w/oa Edgar Kent 
Cariahiaics Foc steers clolatard of Olean ain aie one alee ea rareeee Helen Tilden 
GColonibas€iie > Dovey a xetie tee oe Gc wea nab aerate e stuicennee Sylvia Field 
Mandy ton Colom ba = |, a's sré 1s: ctaiediaunis sleccvioa # ajnroeee areere Lucille Banner 
Servant 46 CoppaceiG <piacis ageg aiemeuip ais ae eee meme John C. Davis 
Leone, Captain to the Fleet (The Lion).......... Albert Van Dekker 
Captatr 05 Swath \c hie, + sted vie cup aieer cleus winia as ioteteintetae ae Philip Foster 


Sbirri....George Cotton, Walter Coy, Alan Blaine, Donn Sylvester, 
Harry Wise, Thomas Mackey, Clifford Odets, Fred De Veau 


WAGE clos cars nile ais ore eohrel a csetaiglere wid ara oie teracremane ae Sanford Meisner 
Rudge’s) (Cleriak itsichec<.ate a cdisiateloyste ote oie cle cde oagce emotes Lucian Scott 
Court-Attendant 52 casack.s asa shacleccweioes » oeiaes Vincent Sherman 
Court Attendants)..c22.0'vas ned eieoe ded sede aeecieuphacw tele © Francis Ward 
IPTACSH oes cia ate va Cistthe Gales cele dete ae Meee nae ae ee John C. Davis 


Act I—Volpone’s Bedroom. Act II.—Scene 1—Corvino’s House. 
2—Corbaccio’s House. 3—Volpone’s Bedroom. Act III.—Scene 1— 
Audience Chamber of the Senate. 2—Volpone’s Bedroom. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 


See “The Best Plays of 1927-28.” 


LOVE, HONOR AND BETRAY 


(45 performances) 
A drama in three acts adapted by Fanny and Frederic Hatton 
from the French of A. Antoine. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Eltinge Theatre, New York, March 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 







Phe CYiottig: Mare... teria pets cia eiasgic oe ats ete nee Robert Williams 
Thee bursband 53.0 25. : eiaabarys dass. Survie Busse bonateyans Bete eats toes Mark Smith 
PRE LW Oma cee ots are tebe rene Ste here oan tee ee ee Alice Brady 
THe SLO VEL a wioitelere-atdatee ale Gere soca tela See Clark Gable 
RBS MEIOBEO! <:<re\e «is-0; ocotiele oem oe weateeos MSI exact Sisintes teats Wilton Lackaye 
Phe Cha Ure ge ex epee calls waives oa tae eee George Brent 
DhemVioungaGucl.\< ¥ see ts sahe siasiere cis erckeenriSeteee Glenda Farrell 

Act I.—Scene 1—Cemetery. 2—Living Room. Act II.—Scenes 1 


and 3—Cemetery. 2—Living Room. 4—‘‘The Love Nest.” Act III. 
—Cemetery. 
Staged by Don Mullaly. 


The shades of the three men principally concerned with the 
love life of one woman arise in a cemetery and grow reminiscent. 
One is a boy who had killed himself when the woman had jilted 
him. One is the fat millionaire she married. He died of shock 
when she threatened to return to him after spending some time 
with her lover. One is the lover in question who is completely 
done in physically by her impassioned devotion to him. The 
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woman is decorating all three graves and trying to take a broad- 
shouldered chauffeur away from her daughter at the play’s end. 


THE RIVALS 


(28 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Re- 
vived by George C. Tyler at Erlanger’s Theatre, New York, 
March 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Sar cAmtnony  ADsobttess iste <«:cle) sacra os cieia oie ie raveveie\ionaleeuens™exers John Craig 
Ganirasa Packs SOULE. © oss on ss we sti cet cy Bae ee ee Sor Rollo Peters 
verter clare amet 2 an hota it aais & oS eRe wea ow Sees Pedro De Cordoba 
Bob Acres...... Sie aaa cree stew eeis ese cncsn ss cee James T. Powers 
Sie Le icHas: Ch PEISRET 6. Vicks a ooiern Aoreuberc Suda neal ames Fiske O’Hara 
Wee ie ae Sees oie PaaS ape we OEE eed Keleyeihe ees las Percival Vivian 
Beara Nee ter ea ce chases rake ool oko ie create errata ne ie George Tawde 
PRAIA Gas eee Ona ok ESS we oP Oe we a the Se Se Dann Malloy 
OP ee ce Pa rise etc Oe EAE Scr ccc karate ectiets i sare tate pea auere ae eran Mrs. Fiske 
Mermeetcry Wek C1 SENG to ne ions Cael recs: woke ara yersieisuas Salers sie « Margery Maude 
eile WEE VIE sz aps. A ee wterek Srviskaek co atereteslatevapeeations 2 <5) a,4\5 Betty Linley 
Bei ea ees se Hee dink Etta Sa a vane a CSET bse Georgette Cohan 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Street in Bath. 2—Dressing Room in Mrs. 
Malaprop’s Lodgings. 3—Captain Absolute’s Lodgings. Act II.— 
Scene 1—North Parade. 2—Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings. 3—Acres’ 
Lodgings. Act III.—Scenes 1 and 3—Mrs. Malaprop’s Lodgings. 
2—North Parade. 4—King’s Mead Fields. 

Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 


A revival made noteworthy principally by the fact that Mrs. 
Fiske appeared for the first time in New York as Mrs. Malaprop, 
although she had played the part on tour for four or five years. 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 


(71 performances) 


A comedy by Ivan Turgenev. Produced by the Theatre Guild 
at the Guild Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


BET estes ie Piast cs Wa ciate arenes Poel tasers olan sae Pa agar atay sass ‘eal Charles Kraus 
WAnrial SEMEMOVA ss:. 6s oe 6 o's as wie eine sh teysin csc'a ee eieo ae Minna Phillips 
Watalias MPetroviaes «cc lace salepanilers ean aisle oil dine eiaiaie Alla_ Nazimova 
Mikhail Aleksandrovich Rakitin.........+-.eeeseeeeseee Elliot Cabot 
Lizaveta Bogdanovna.......-- esse ec eeee err eee ener Eda Heinemann 
Fest ees eich seer sills eds eh tel tons' oe) os eel wtdifntrte'. S.npoi-n «-)6(aie Eddie Wragge 
Aleksei Nikolaevich Bieliaev......--.---+++ee++> Alexander Kirkland 
GWAR SHEL See coat at taste ena le) Gish syetevatel dl dielascero/ dye eia, 4) <n ofan Louis Veda 
Tgnati Ilich Spigelski.....--- +--+ sees eee eects e ene Dudley Digges 


Viera Aleksandrovna. ......esecee cece eee eeeteece Eunice Stoddard 
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Arkadi Sergieich Islaev.....cssc0ccsvccess Tie see T. Doyle 
AS LEIA g.0,;5: ay 5 dus Ate corte angie oie fan idee epee Cae eerie ortense Alden 
Afanasi Ivnych Bolshintsov. 2.0.5 sce ccercs cs we ...Henry Travers 
Acts I and I1I.—The Drawing Room. Acts II and IV.—The Gar- 
den. 1840. : 
Staged by Rouben Mamoulian. 





“~ 


Natalia Petrovna, grown restless through contemplation of her 
dull husband and a dull routine on his estate, accepts gratefully 
the platonic love offered by her husband’s good friend, Mikhail 
Rakitin, but is not stirred by it. When, however, her eyes first 
rest upon the new tutor engaged for her son, one Aleksei Bieliaev, 
she realizes that romance has at last come to Russia. When her 
young ward, Viera, also falls in love with Aleksei, Natalia is 
furiously jealous. But when she finally confesses her passion to 
Aleksei, the boy embarrassedly admits that he is greatly honored, 
but decides he had better run right back to Moscow. Which he 
does. Mikhail also leaves. And Natalia resumes the dull routine 
of her life. 


THE ROYAL VIRGIN 


(8 performances) 


A drama by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. Produced by W. P. 
Tanner at the Booth Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 





Ropertuceci, Lord eptrleipa. 0+... cc ccm tee Men ee Murray Kinnell 
Sic Walter’ Ralleighi..) geet. 22 aN. icicle Ske .-Charles Francis 
A Gentleman vis sedasteninaat weae ete 6 ....Milton Parsons 
The Countess’ of. Nottingham... .<.-<<+0 uescesiccsaenee Veree Teasdale 
Henry, Barl of Southampton’. 0.0. sccecs woeucen ccs Wilfrid Seagram 
Elizabeth, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland......... Thais Lawton 
‘the. Countess of Gutlard e625... Pot fae Vivienne Osborne 
Robert: Devereux, Harlof, Essex... i....4 cise vies cide cee Hugh Buckler 
cA Gentle wordt: casi memeelsiceekise Gee ee bccn cae Marcia Hanan 
An Gemtlewoman « secrtics stews is aod ea cchl tenn ane Nancy De Silva 
Uietitenant tof the Powers soc <4 se.c:c ooarete ski bbe Milton Parsons 


Act I.—Scene 1—Anteroom. 2—Council Chamber. Act IL.— 
Scene 1—Garden. _2—Queen’s Boudoir. 3—Audience Chamber. 
Act III.—Scene 1—Queen’s Boudoir. 2—Tower of London. 1601. 

Staged by Harry Wagstaffe Gribble. 


A drama fashioned by Mr. Gribble from John Banks’ play, 
“The Earl of Essex, or the Unhappy Favorite,” (1682); and two 
later versions done by Henry Brooke and Henry Jones (1748). 
Loosely follows the historical episodes of the fall of Essex as 
Elizabeth’s favorite, culminating in his being sentenced to death, 
with Elizabeth’s discovery of his secret marriage to the Countess 
of Rutland as a motivating jealousy. Elizabeth repents and 
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would pardon Essex at the last, when she discovers that she has 


been tricked by her messenger, the Countess of Nottingham, but 
her pardon arrives too late. 


MAYFAIR 


(8 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, March 17, 1930. 


Cast of characters=— 





Sp RRS teeta Eee ees Est calc aregn hei nig snyatn plevojéuain va cers: <-otaacai nts Stapleton. Kent 
PAM RNs Shih has ee ame atee Ae Oh. Sa AG catehle Sccbite spans art ugh Millar 
Chita BY bees 9s RA Se sac, Sones Se usa Speneesess oS Sievers Sel sio Arthur Hohl 
eee PEN EM een Se neces se one caer oe ate ae Derek Glynne 
SE CURRIED WCU PAT ROS on 5 chain oh ees wid ins Sie oe ace Chrystal Herne 
pr Per tery Root C PATIOS Sy. cacn m0ordaye o.0 5se.5.8 ues siayees Frederick Worlock 
PE ate At RMON spare aa ala ooo eteeuale iain ass auaiers gman yea aicia Elaine Temple 


Acts I and III.—Boudoir of Lady Clarges. Act II.—Cabin on 
Lord Clarges’ Private Yacht. 
Staged by Laurence Eyre. 

Lord Clarges, more in love with his career than with his wife, 
would sacrifice her to William Danvers if necessary in order to 
control Danvers’ influence in the appointment of a new ambas- 
sador to Rome. Lady Clarges, however, prefers to give her favors 
to Gregory Muir, an under secretary, and thus deliberately fails 
her husband and sees him carted back to his former post in Peru. 


THE MATRIARCH 


(23 performances) 


A drama in three acts by G. B. Stern. Produced by Lee Shu- 
bert at the Longacre Theatre, New York, March 18, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 











Sophie Maitland... ....:cccccesccencccsscccseccnccers Paula Sabina 
Mrs. Mitchell.... oi Shek gal ck« afaleniay allelael fateh d «lest dyplelm Violet Ley 
Oliver Maitland......... i ...- Hesketh Pearson 
Wnastasia (The Matriarch) .... 0206. eresesewrne ss es Constance Collier 
(Wilrpiaicl aie ReM CCHIT NZ ove: yravellersiiel cyavebone oteuaal he) he lGuim ain ict'slstetera\eyg wis Inez Bensusan 
Win tee Re ICOTMET <5 ele close ote oie «, apevete Ara aie atv aiel¢ia 5 i¢e\e/« slele,< Jessica Tandy 
Sarrvqprtl ios Pee areleka bbe sys mipielesslevstetn seal ateee ath anwis (ave vig Sieiece: aaa E, A. Walker 
ert Ta ReaICO MIE ae ataracare Swat WS A xidvae een eue sed: 010s ie 89 Georgina Wynter 
Danny? Maitland oe cco. cetteeeieie ecm vives niece Derrick De Marney 
BR rea Pa Ca acts eek ass cag ca ao rior sod + = Sy arcont- mr arnieyns <teis Dorothy Dunkels 
Maximilian Rakonitz......ccccecscccccccecesescessceces Earle Grey 
Cito: “SolomiGnsonie «iq <9 incle Gols aleievwiclele laude ole eee Albert V. Edwards 
MOIS DRAROMIET «x sey ek esate: «ce aleyerove ce nisiaieia siete, 4 = 4\ oslo og deerecs George Cross 


Peliscee Ralkcoriiezte ry eivw cle Gataicesteid ste rise vocgual elete vids atte ialele sieie'® Alan Keith 
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Elsa Rakontitass doucewids esos seas watdicen cites detects Laura Smithson 
Usaace Cohen .n.s00 «evinceeoe pase ar ea cme nie pees Abraham Sofaer 
Gerald Rakonttz; sis Br eisseiel seks okies Henry Lewis, Jr. 


Prologue—1902: Cottage in Cornwall. Acts I and II.—1921: Draw- 
ing-room in Holland Park. Act III.—1927: Studio in Chelsea. 
Staged by Frank Vernon. 


~ 


Sophie Maitland, childless representative of the Rakonitz 
family, adopts the illegitimate son of her vagabond huspaud, 
Oliver Maitland, and presents him to her mother, Anastasia 
Rakonitz, the matriarchal head of the family, as her own. Tweaty 
years later Danny Maitland has been accepted as a Rakonitz and 
is about to be inducted into the jewelry business when the family 
fortunes crash. Thereafter the younger generation of the Rako- 
nitz family come through to take charge. In the end Toni, 
keenest of the girls, forswears a budding desire to marry Danny, 
now known as a Gentile and a Maitland, to become “the new 
Matriarch.” 


I WANT MY WIFE 


(12 performances) 


A comedy by B. M. Kaye. Produced by Murray Phillips at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, March 20, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pankemens. samtismies <abilonis onake sn Goaesee es oes Jerome Collamore 
Da SMB EERO os Liu stald le ekveine sireieia a ee eee Edward Fielding 
Miss= Mathilde (Macaulaye. « cycs sis canes ioe onic bec Marion Abbott 
Mire Geechar Bordon tcrnietiec once decane escent Spring Byington 
Janet Macaulay bieletejoVeprtetntaiate, 6 ialce ara ers. evelsaieyatehein loki ore Patricia Barclay 
PlartleyAROssiter :)..«.... eae aenene Ackt ae. ae Alan Davis 
ania nV Oats. kes nabtiaieicieis acc accord ores innce Gerald Oliver Smith 
Alived Powder. ea see wia-oie nace. Senn ceo Meh css Herbert Yost 
Mesigiairchildl) ta ijehotan tise se cree saa tick mete cack ok Gladys Lloyd 


Act_I.—Living Room in Mrs. Bordon’s House in New York. 
Acts II and III.—Living Room in Alfred Towder’s House. Scars- 
dale, New York. 

Staged by Ralph Murray. 


Cecelia Bordon’s brother Alfred, having suffered one attack of 
amnesia that kept him in Philadelphia for three weeks, is sus- 
ceptible to psychic influences. Alfred is also heir to a million 
dollars if he marries within a certain period. Cecelia, having met 
a psycho-theorist, is convinced that if she can implant the mar- 
riage idea in Alfred’s mind, before she puts him to sleep with a 
powder, he will wake up in love with Janet Macaulay. The 
scheme is tried and it works. Alfred is finally convinced. Then 
another girl appears from Philadelphia with a marriage certificate. 
She had married Alfred during his previous lapse. 
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HAMLET 


(5 performances) 
A repertory of Shakespeare’s plays. Revived by the Chicago 
Civic Shakespeare Society at the Shubert Theatre, New York, 
March 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












Clamdiis, (King of Denmark. 6.655 64s dis op eens William Courtleigh 
PEIN el aie p odie Als pian Alagoa Vise Sees blew oA 8 pe \sceuecee an Fritz Leiber 
MnO erate Niel gis ihe hla ysiaaue ye acu 'e ra alsne 04 shige ars oie ohn Burke 
PEL ORGMUNER Sa, iar Sipalet sical cis Sms (sco) visas jae ai cinlichayelasoseuneuaprisiaetrale hilip Quin 
AOR HOR atc Ge CA Ges HS SOAS ea se ee Se eS Lawrence H. Cecil 
RONENOPADEM I, whos Wos cols Son cin oe eR Pe COe A Ee Re Thayer Roberts 
Guildenstern. ......... ...Grant Gordon 
Osrick..... é .Charles Desheim 


Marcellus. . 
Bernardo.. 


....-Robert Allen 
-Ralph Menzing 


Francisco. .'.<..\<+% Wilfred Mallory 
A Grave-Digger....... ..-Robert Strauss 
Another Grave-Digger........... -Claudius Mintz 
Bae ee eich elec Copa a rota ater satate mateo dy wege aaa de se ave cns James Neill, Jr. 
SECC E La Pet 5 eel Ste aan: pide Altra eat a oid bls wialesshe els Charles Desheim 
PER Pte et Ra ie ake dae Mesinsaline aks aie a apne 2 Sicnace Wilfred Mallory 
GHOSE OL ramets Pathef sn cides .d a's bs crels seeds sine ae Hart jente 
Gertrude, Queen of Denmark. c25.50...50 3. cectcmsns Virginia Bronson 
Oy ie etre pede: odhm. & saooars' erat atereie/= wate aralae aulelersiesiqrale Marie Carroll 
Ret cei e TERE Regard icin civieio ewe ox Heise wae A aAe Ros sue w seins Vera lien) 


Scene—Denmark, Near the Castle of Elsinore. 


MACBETH 


(4 performances) 


Cast of characters— 








AbeCas, Rane OG SCOUABE a cio< gcc ics 010 aise viejo sp ¥-a\eieie si John Burke 
AUR CoR Corl? peer eteaatene lie erence eat inl e (Malate s steel + Als Miao cain Robert Allen 
Donel bain corsa. << Charles Desheim 
INT ACI CEG ea rateierwre: «16.000 sala ...-Fritz Leiber 
BER esa A a ds othe ee fa een eS es es 0 eg A Rear RS 6 Hart Jenks 
PRU GIRTaL setetah cesetaie ee ereretncae ahs Sie muzis @ tavspense 5 .. William Courtleigh 
Meant ce aera ear eke nc ae rere seal cictel ace aud diate e hs johals Wilfred Mallory 
Eee naa teal che stent oe aia a aS aioe sini aiaseieanhe & S44) 4.0." Lawrence H. Cecil 
lence marae nea thea ote oie sicletnin sista sis Gale wanes erie.6 scene Marie Carroll 
Wey BOOTh oy > pis etobaptctetel« eles eter etala’ oVolsiev Wn Ss n.d asala in) cis wie s\ e090 Ralph Menzing 
PRU GeLOL ac aarigievsicia cle ei steteitia sis <ieie ateie « wicaelwiaie evete) are nis eins Philip, Quin 
AL Sergeant, <0 ones csc recs cesienceisienessewss oun James Neill, Jr. 
PAE Geo eas ci ele are ltye eioneter erent a cca ove srsreralabe Ccofsaih seid «afeiniyspe' s Robert Strauss 
RAN IIEOLGE EE yor are eratvaseiiiiele eravetvrel nielisiarsaeraiees w aanausiel's!sbacehe)'= Thayer Roberts 
PAS onlier ONE CEE Ec tic alesis ae 6/e sidierat eisiecs a) olornici.ainys,erel Claudius Mintz 
PUR tee ete UGA Ge Thi ita, anit atts cutatiate e eslate atlscro teat Shas sesai ais: pi Hie alien vyiacersilelt John Forrest 
Sescrora cd J WEE ive vovasiarss dias <iorecies P eeveiersl Wel gralel ot ei pia) »i dina Kathryn Collier 
BBEdit WN GUN Bisse olor occ trocar cca Rea Sia iad e992 acer # Virginia Stevens 
PRL Geri tile wo rmatt nos tac Salaiere te alerdio elacieielel violdie aca) ste. feisile «+». Vera Allen 
Dady  Machethi nie ise ciety se i-lorsie ells 6 Gieneyei +s ne) vier Virginia Bronson 


Scene—In Scotland: and Chiefly at Macbeth’s Castle. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT . 


(2 performances) 







~ 
Cast of characters— 
Orsine “Duke jos, Mivria <,.. causa acces se lad bewe oie sone Hart Jenks 
MONASH AN se 5 cistereies > ploimarteretete aes etme coe ae Grant Gordon 
NM GRIG A ca. < gus'e'’ Save e's wate a etal afececenlo M ea John Burke 
Aur S63 ‘Captain . Sa.tes:a tei actt tyes Hee ae alae cee oe Ralph Menzing 
COLi0 we i520 asa seo ee Pia en nee ew eee ae Charles Desheim 
Valenitine cca cceinee Soe eee set heer ee ee Robert Allen 
Dist Toby 4 Belch wva ic scineeec « Aoki oan eee Lawrence H. Cecil 
Sit Andrew Agué-Cheek ««. s is.s00 sziss sictwernadelead 5 James Neill, Jr. 
Mal veliasaitcaws vse cscs ebb ue eee ee Late. Boo ee Fritz Leiber 
Fabia. Ghigvasirecretoneieden’.d6 seas OS Robert Strauss 
CROW Verarer re oretorehheptelarettn foto rer esk tries Phase ae Thayer Roberts 
Bet eORCC Shee 6 bats om ces Sa ae Ee ec Wilfred Mallory 
DeconaeO Miverer. 3.7 aca ka dvix xdaicia saabnc ote Ee oe Claudius Mintz 
ORI ES Ss Md tate ns ddaal ot ee Kathryn Collier 
WALLER Fo rep ter cr Sidest Cech Aver yan RR pee ks Nd oa Vera Allen 
Mapial... Grete wie oi Sace e 55-2 54S URE CELE CEE Virginia Bronson 


Plays Staged by Fritz Leiber. 


During this engagement Mr. Leiber and his associates also 
revived “The Merchant of Venice,” “Taming of the Shrew,” 
“Richard ITI,” “King Lear,” “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night” 
and “Julius Cesar.” 


THE OLD RASCAL 


(72 performances) 


A comedy by William Hodge. Produced at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, March 24, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Bapdenicy Paypermanddaytcc to) <\0 +5 ous cee iae tee Edmund Dalby 
Olen Kimbear wer setneere tac: 2 77 Se tte een Margaret Mullen 
Eeecerye AUleiiae Cuneta cess: <5 Sc tee eee eee David Morris 
Ulcer Wry sea nie state ere Mar tes. id eh OI = end = nega Judith Windsor 
dies AgDUtrt Misc wma eats sae cae oe AeA eee eee Donald Kirke 
Paes RELATES his ale spat stels sine olsin oie fat eee ol ee Douglas Wood 
Mrs: Joe" Ndaarst oN; reir h. ress ek, Sit eee erin Eee Alice Fisher 
AvET BCH icine). een NEL Seek aah se eee mie Hermann Lieb 
Misia te Patras ses aocc es scs (ae eee te eu John Martin 
Joes Ada urs ice see stetieita ss nicc See en eas Sem William Hodge 
Rboth grap items theists sitet ct, Chee eee ane ee etal Maurice Barrett 
SStrre AGS ht cor ie era EN Teo 0st cre and Ae 6 aR Francez Dumas 


Acts I, II and IiI.—Reception Room of Joe Adams’ Suite in a 
Prominent New York Hotel. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Joe Adams, retired jurist, angry with the crusading Mrs. Adams 
because she has smashed up his wine cellar in the West, comes to 
New York with a spree and eventual marital freedom in mind. 
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Mrs. Adams, planning to forestall her husband’s advantage, pre- 
cedes him to the wicked city, falls in with crooked lawyers and 
pays $50,000 to have her husband compromised, in order that the 
divorce testimony may favor her. Joe, in New York, gets tight, 
is doped by his valet, who is one of the gang, and passes out. 
The conspirators bring in a brunette in pajamas who gets into bed 
with Joe, and a photograph is taken. Next morning old Joe is 
considerably surprised to find his bed crowded. He is variously 
threatened by the blackmailers but is smart enough to outwit 
them and a compromise of sorts with Mrs. Adams follows. 


DEAR OLD ENGLAND 
(23 performances) 


A satirical farce in three acts by H. F. Maltby. Produced by 
E. F. Bostwick, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre New York, March 25, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


PC ERORINE ste Ge Ae Nd See CSR oe ee Reed ah ee ead hee Jack Soanes 
PPEAE RG. GHCLOREWGEED. | 15 ilove slo Ste x Minls eisieta afta Wie near lelete ered Gladys Hanson 
Wires, Seirnariek: 2 icici os ccs ests bot ase nen asae ees Kitty Bingham 
EOL LCMIARNS gayle ical Sd ela Sid Sale ws sees Reginald Carrington 
feidy Pel tombe. «cad ogo Sindee Paw pag sie eedicjaweatiere Violet Besson 
ePratyia ORO R AMG. sia A SS braved Gas sa Gini meae~ bere Mary Vance 
AV TeruntS CHE REIS erred ret seta e's arniets ls htoratnts ala) Paisydln ajetslvh wi Edward Rigby 
MNS RANEY eC oC sce Caan pre Oe Shere oe Oe Se aa ales hee Tracy Barrow 
PIE CtOr MB ULLOW Se a cia sted croc oerele he si wiclacoehvele dion e's Os Reginald Sheffield 


Acts I, Il and I1J.—The Home of Lady Shoreham, Somewhere on 
the Sussex Downs, Not a Thousand Miles from Brighton. 
Staged by E. F. Bostwick. 

Following the Great War, many aristocratic English families 
were literally dispossessed. Many took cover wherever they 
could find it. On waste land in Sussex a village grew up contain- 
ing, among others, Lady Shoreham, her daughter Ursula, and a 
goat, and Lord and Lady Tottenham living in abandoned tram 
cars. Ursula Shoreham, accepting a position as scullery maid at 
the Towers, the ancient Shoreham home, attracts the son of the 
bounder Burrows, who has bought the place. Young Burrows in- 
sists on rescuing the aristocratic Cinderella and finally succeeds. 


MAURICE CHEVALIER 


(18 performances) 


A recital of songs by the French Disseur. Presented by Charles 
Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New York, March 30, 1930. 
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I.—Duke Ellington and His Cotton Club Orchestra. Introducing 
Henry Wetzel and Alias Berry in Their Harlem Dance Specialties. 
Mr. Ellington Will Play a Program of Selections from the Fol- 
lowing Numbers in Impromptu Rotation: “Awfully Sad,” “Mississippi 
Dry,” “St. Louis Blues,” “Black Beauty,” ‘‘When You’re Smiling, 
‘Dear Old Southland,” ‘Jas O’Mine,” ‘‘The Mooche,” ,, Swampy 
River,” ‘‘East St. Louis Toodle,” “Come Along, Mandy,” ‘‘Liza. 
II.—Eleanor Powell, Dancing Star from ‘Follow Thru.” 
. er ae Chevalier, in a Program of His Songs in French and 
nglish. 


HOUSE AFIRE 
(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Mann Page. Produced by Arthur 
Fisher at the Little Theatre, New York, March 31, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 





Maite yO Oo dete cvsis afeiare c.c"alehota otis eters « set Sale oravclaiee eee onene Florence Earle 
WOHTE OSECT arora vreteia tess msinlee\emio seh erento aievaew ale a ote eke John Hazzard 
SSDVOG Stern tateiersetslove che aceite oth ian aa teats William B. Mack 
ATA ME Ob atcreretelersteie Wa: dcicie ates cle ane’ ette’ etc a aeons Motes aioe May Collins 
SW rite ots oka Sate Sicteie ors Ores ataya) minin a cere eee lates s Seem eee John Hazzard, Jr. 
Mrse/Geote timp here yi. evs ele smamuce ae sian te aieinvess Sieaele Beatrice Colony 
Miss So IBAREOT cre gre. acevaletsintslendionen ities one davaudie seals Dene on Marie Haynes 
PNTGS SPE) oho ieee tatrecor'sz0iai'ole wpa Sis Talein, alenarete tare wclepaiee «oem ares Doris Freeman 
Geosves Elum purey, s s.ciea:ars Shisibie sive ears we moe x ae RO Earle Mitchell 
Walter sli Obes. ccna sat seve cine cise a: pane care tere wre eiie RRO Charles Laite 
CiiemrEve rns EO WANs ona. k wctethavis, ateve Seatctectieeie earn eee Chas. W. Ritchie 
Retiys Mortison:« <acas.+ eons hee st atthe meYerledic nin Sismael Betty Blythe 
(BiliveNarictsons, |. oo.« veers d ok eo sitic ieee erm ae ene William McFadden 
Beal rea devatahcc epee cro sia ca tsa asnas Chonan etecn chen ean.» inher De Virginia Dawe 


Acts I and III.—Ogden Home in Rockport, New Jersey. Act II.— 
Elliotts’ Apartment in Town. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


Ann Elliott has no love of the country. Her husband, Walter, 
is fond of gardens, lawn mowers and such, but Ann much prefers 
to live in the city where there is life. Therefore Ann is pleased 
when the Elliott suburban home burns down. In town she spends 
most of the insurance money for new gowns and gay times. Then 
the insurance company, grown suspicious, seeks her arrest as an 
incendiary. Looks tough for Ann until the fire is charged and 
proved against another. 


BROADWAY SHADOWS 


(16 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Willard Earl Simmons. Produced 
by Theatres Productions, Inc., at the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, March 31, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 












Pte Vip MIESEO IMs, Go mrerstuns ered <0 alae Aiea kata Wie eee, drank eaiend Lucille Fenton 
PICHANC MMA ets cde a tale Veni rieyie oe aie Gosh cman eG Howard St. John 
Dap peE Mami eatan..coee ei Go ec sala c nie Clare SAK Rhea ZL Leo Dawn 
Wie kere Mea nis senciring sik wa.c nie Peks « oa ae aah cea Frank H. Fey 
Camille Den (Warvillanisins «ese kod cc acwu vices cee ote’ Madja Torre 
DE rs beter tan ING SS. reel aieare a diana weave eros « une Wee Adele Gilbert 
GH Seen we ares satus ma ciciter aie oo c.s en eee Jack Goodman 
NAO Catan «are sie kaa Riera hie OER t Re wc vac ae ac | eeu Linda Carlon 
UGE MUO OEME OE ainiaiala sa, cu Unlike Wana hos ie Mavs. c'e ate eee eee Alfreda Sill 
onr Domelas® Alanis. cis cs spt waste oe eeeck <i Lawrence C. Phillips 
BAG EW CSERI en cite ws. Ohistemareow ata oer woes «ahs Baby Marie Polizzotto 





RCT ITE SOMYD cealatatrs cae ORO Oe Se anE Sco ree ane tee Mona Zavin 


Acts I, IT and IIIl.—Furnished Apartment in the West Seventies. 
Staged by W. E. Simmons. 


Richard Alan, in a jam at home over a raised check, runs out 
and rents himself an apartment in the seventies. Meets Mary 
Weston, whose husband is an ex-convict. Richard marries Mary 
in spite of everything. Jim, the convict, comes back, threatening 
everybody, but is shot in the back by one of Mary’s girl friends, 
who has heard there is a reward on Jim’s head, dead or alive. 
Which makes everything fine and dandy for somebody. 


TROYKA : 


( 15 performances) 


A drama in three acts adapted by Lulu Vollmer from the Hun- 
garian of Imre Fazekas. Produced by Laura D. Wilck at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 1, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


PEE CA MEAIING (ole -y sreisiciack ic ciisie.e > Pis.m.majas mares p's sare xa) Weldon Heyburn 
SUA SCURICE terete roger’ color Siciia'ow:tal cto aielapals alsliohennisje ele ore Se erti ene itso. o Zita Johann 
BE Wiel 1 <.cl atel niet (ales sia shvhnisie. ve ¥.41 a'r eis slnimis 5 lee siv oieiviai sie. « Albert Van Dekker 
Sth SOMMER ste ae eM parton Obes oe awe Me se spas oe es William Parke 
Sentral gene aa oie ee ore cio aeeaisiaie Seal WieSlass > im oS aistial vans wile oe Jack Roseleigh 
STDS CARS eR Aone ORE CIE RCE TSR eo aera Philip Leigh 
Ae litt iol WP iace Here ole wc wisi oi Cae Seakanee Se: dua ancien Wighavel « George Casselberry 
SMWEMOLE aieisia rose aie w oie ele ian ee Ses Pe eesti ts eae esl saree eet Ray Earles 
EN HeRUTI TG Fate oid ag hole asd ee ota Nahar earache lad ow oerehs Wala Martin Noble 
PISS Tet lot ae us, oe a tary ar sinkai ar sige = lo Voue wie oid Ain aisie avs €.yeuie ai 8 <0 Lewis Milne 
WROLOLONE cere car ebe a ciairie he nin tesser Shares iacd a Ses rete Wit es @'¥ eee a6 George Bratt 
MUTASE rae aitiencte te vinyste eee cea size See g/d ons S1e aint Sia ata 5, oc males averse Frank Dae 
PUSH. acho meiansierls (Meda eerssa sos coelcrseae bugene Brominsii 
MG ISEOEE ere or ore Wn Sei ca Core ithe ele aici a Msietiel pia eeta’e o.e7e William G. Edwards 
eG Mite el Riana acat ciate! marten cer ogee aia apaehldua: Was ise.ce avira William House 
PARMA OGL Te iioa a rie ecaforg orahen wie leh atia stalls on Sinsor ara aaa soy ei sve ays. sincerely Tony Mack 
RESTO Eig is sat ee vieravre oh lanes neds stk he a Sak Saree ahaa 5st Slain ctu Edward Hartford 
BP Dy Ibe Wien ereiw ais siete Ce Rela spy te en costal eu keg hore) S810 e: Walter Dreher 
PNA hig Yee ate igh at ve ea ae cele ate ote tes Shea owas aroecallelate Mel Tyler 


Acts I, II and III.—Semion’s Cabin in the Prison Camp on the 
island of Sakhalin, Siberia. 
Staged by Lemist Esler. 


Natascha, an orphan on the island of Sakhalin, Siberia, is 
adopted by one of the prisoners, Semion. Later Semion and 
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Natascha live together, with Ivan as a cabin mate. Ivan also loves 
Natascha, but being an honest doctor of philosophy he denies his 
love until the revolution frees all prisoners. Then Ivan tries to 
get Semion to go back to his wife and children in Moscow and 
leave Natascha to him. Semion, now realizing that Natascha is 
his true mate, refuses to go. Whereupon Semion and Ivan fight, 
Semion is killed and Natascha runs away with a Russian army 
captain. Life certainly is full of surprises. 


THEY NEVER GROW UP 


(24 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Humphrey Pearson. Produced by 
the New York Theatre Assembly at the Theatre Masque, New 
York, April 7, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Maret RAM WctEG erat Maraiatel os tacs aekclstclwas, 9 eccicve vis Poor RYE Kathryn March 
MEG GM EEO IDE OOK ochre sis «ales anadela aindiclarbrac tec eee Anne Sutherland 
ABU Eadie sealers eet eter Nelo wn, elinsel etn gee epee matic oss ee Florence Auer 
Peter MELO brooke. .,<:\s.c cece oot eee oe Ok EE Oe Edwin Maynard 
IRAE CWE LL Ccicis dios sinaiscaaees a sats Se ee ae Otto Kruger 
Lawley oNerisats css «+ 25 F eutene aomdeceiede Sa en aoe Claude Cooper 
NOSE SABRANG Lnrajsjcrc sisieies unio eet tec och aes Edward Colebrook 
pqinin a ond Obata, <laccarnnaiaraiovnis wines dota A ee one ee Mary Fowler 
EIS 8 Cab oan crest cath whedon he alias Sek Ae eeees eee H. H. McCollum 
Fe CrATiN OM rratiictisins cle sieraqrecinn ig ieeiee oe a Bennett 
Magend Peslett 2. J. 5c1e 5:25 ante ee a ea eorge Le Soir 
Act I.—Scene 1—Corner of the Library in the Home of Andrew 


Ware in San Diego. 2—Barroom of Cantina de Santano, Tecade, 
Mexico, Acts II and III.—Living Room of Andrew Ware’s Ranch 
House in the Cuyamaca Mountains of Southern California. 

Staged by Walter Greenough. 

Andrew Ware, a big business success in his thirties, grows fear- 
fully weary of making frying pans and growing rich. Cursed 
with a nagging wife, he craves romance and adventure, reads 
western cowboy stories to and with his chauffeur, and finally runs 
away from a bridge tea at home across the line into old Mexico. 
There he meets Tonia Cordoba, deportee, who is trying to get 
back into the States. Andrew agrees to help Tonia and ends by 
falling in love and running away with her to South America, 
after the nagging Mrs. Ware has agreed to divorce him. 


JONICA 


(40 performances) 


A musical comedy in two acts by Dorothy Heyward and Moss 
Hart; music by Joseph Meyer; lyrics by William Moll. Pro- 
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duced by William B. Friedlander at the Craig Theatre, New York, 
April 7, 1930. 


Cast of Characters— 












MEINE iia Sema Enea cease c oak Kine x eee eee Le Re ulia Baron 
MC SADCESSE ag stein ca sam ak ec ure ewaece Pec e Sel de MeO Mate Gore 
PRN meets eae CEE cae eo See eee bd a See RES ee Nell Roy 
A _ Woman.... ....Clara Thropp 
Ge aie sic os -Dorothy Murray 


Benjamin Flood... .Bert Matthews 
A Puilman Porter.. .-Charles Doyle 
A Putian Conductor... iss. ccc cs ce owen tn ee cgae ca deas Larry Beck 
Barney Morton...... .Earle S. Dewey 
Fanchon...:..+s. ..Joyce Barbour 
Mr. Burdick.. George S. Shiller 


ON Naa carn aad ye Seat enl haha i lefaacbn mio tae a Siah= we siss Jerry Norris 
Officer Quinn. .Harry T. Shannon 
Weare AN ee ess. ssikisikieis's RNG 5 news og ai June O’Dea 
Mrs, Firma Ross-Bentoniwcsccscs sec ceceee ... Madeline Gray 
SE ERMICIET chet biz, Gh larahareie ew ers When w 9:sbereratos hia ene ..asLarry Beck 
Ra fire AI ALOR ac inten gta: She avi one wicks Panageaysfake oieimiayS ox < Ralph Hertz 
POR ee a Oe eae Shara e ae Sore A Oe OR Nae ME es ioe Beh Priscilla Gurney 
Pee ya Se asc Bee Fiaks < 3 bide SASS «OTe od KR CI Ruth Goodwin 
IE EN I MEM a. Geog scoters msim “pel mW fois. fe Re) @ TNA's "sO 8 spe aoe Irene Swor 
PAP OIGMNGES 6 exes o bre sialk = probceda ekioms Marg a hoe ans 2 Pal’mere Brandeaux 
Sa GIR ES ctclars «is erctedigs Wise ee dimes sw ae minis edecens. er ere Mile. Daudet 
Petar soe Grice etn mcrae Siciere Meee b tiene ew om ae aie Seren Jack Stillman 
Pople a el eI Oe oo G wlaloy Siders & 0) dy Seal wvaroiare weave aeheoe Wallace Sisters 


Act I.—Scene 1—Room in a Convent Near Buffalo, N. Y. 2—A 
Railroad Station. 3—Interior of a Sleeping Car. 4—Plaza of the 
Berkerley Apartments, New York. 5—Barney Morton’s Apartment. 
Act II.—Sun Parlor of Mrs. Ross-Benton’s Home, “Whippoorwill 
Lodge,” in Connecticut. 

Staged by William B. Friedlander; dances by Pal’mere Brandeaux. 


Jonica leaves the convent to travel alone to New York, where 
she is to be an attendant at the wedding of her friend, Mary 
Alice. On the train Jonica’s experiences include meeting a 
drunken fat man and a lively show girl named Fanny. It hap- 
pens, not unexpectedly, that both have something to do with the 
wedding party and that the bachelor dinner for the groom and the 
final rehearsals for the wedding are both scheduled to take place 
at the home of Mrs. Ross-Benton in Connecticut. The editor 
cannot remember just why. Finally it appears that Don Milan 
is the groom’s best man and that he has loved Jonica for years 
and years, if not longer. 


LIVE AND LEARN 


(5 performances) 


A drama by Lincoln Kalworth. Produced by Michael Kal- 
lesser at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, April 9, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 


Harold) Buller d2)s<isieaiaamwitisinivigia miaceteiad acts siting grewee Alden Chase 
Mabel  Sahee «cscs ¢.409195n.9.sovans Mee meee btn in or ane ore Lois Jesson 
Mies. “ Donselly uciesospeulaieideacilecae a ete aoa. oad meee .Selma Hall 
Dorothea. Robinsons oc csnichde econ ae tae eee Ast Felicia Howard 
Bréderick Mannie: «+ see s+ o Weeiioisu ints lame sls ee nea tana Ned_ Reese 
PA rinette SRODETEG Do a: 0< + <-2idaie div oieis'a oleate Se ois ortid alee dia Beatrice Nichols 
MSs" ODIIAGH, 3,5 cs cite we pele seat stnee at or William S. James 
Vax DD Piver uu\s j.diute-u fe aeea Fae Oe ae ts « eee Richard Curtis 


Acts I, II and III.—‘‘Love-Bird Bungalow,’ Leonia, New Jersey. 
Staged by Richard Irving. 


Harold Fuller eloped with Mabel three days before she was to 
make her début as a concert singer and finds himself at the end 
of three years a bit fed up with her strict economies and do- 
mestic ambitions. Soon Harold acquires the habit of inviting 
Annette Roberts, a model, out to the house for a series of gin 
parties. Mabel rebels and leaves. Harold marries Annette. A 
few years later, after Mabel has had a fine success as a singer in 
Europe, she returns to find Harold and Annette breaking up the 
furniture. She buys Annette off and gets Harold started right 
again, because, as she explains, he is the only baby she ever had. 


* HOTEL UNIVERSE 


(72 performances) 
A psychological drama in one act by Philip Barry. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild at the Martin Beck Theatre, New York, 
April 14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Pat Pat ley State sie cyeie rerelar e ak acid alee als ee ne Glenn Anders 

QUA MOS rales fapretusieteistcrts saint sve cahakne seme ee Franchot Tone 
Lope ciNimiestaiateanacc eye atcrel ele nee eee ae a Phyllis Povah 
aby Ma lonenee ct whpaiviele, « rtlcicsla: sala’ Gaal he ee Ruth Gordon 
Alice Kendall sir aaccaco leurs os a acest eee Ruthelma Stevens 
Norman IROSSi Cee hahaiie os cient Peis eae enna Earle Larimore 
MAD SP ICIG cf. engages ci cake wee pe ee ee Katherine Alexander 
Belix.. ce abeia'le sueyeiersts\ aise (eel dieretwicve ee relc ahete Ci Cro Oe Gustave Rolland 
Stephene Meld jacererenseinistc cues cae ea Morris Carnovsky 


Two Hours Upon the Terrace of a House in the South of France, 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


A party of American friends are visiting Ann Field, who has 
been nursing a slightly demented father in a villa on the shores 
of the Mediterranean near Toulon. Grown depressed and moody, 
partly by reason of the strangeness of the place, which at one time 
was a small hotel about which legends of strange happenings had 
grown up, partly by the recent suicide of a young boy they all 
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had known well, the party becomes severally and individually 
introspective. Finally, inspired by the strange visionings of 
Ann’s father, each is carried back in memory to certain outstand- 
ing happenings in his or her youth. The adventures serve to clear 
their several minds and return the party to a normal outlook. 


* THREE LITTLE GIRLS 


(72 performances) 


A musical comedy in three acts by Herman Feiner and Bruno 
Hardt-Warden; adapted by Marie Hecht and Gertrude Purcell; 
music by Walter Kollo; lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, April 
14, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE, 1846 


Vad OREN Sot Ba eee Sale ot kee Pcs oo es cane SoU Charles Brown 
PURE SER AINE Os ls k=. caters tees, Le ei Saket cara Me cles cco NO BIE viele 8 Tom Houston 
Patan evan CR aRECRANG). Wiionecls wel nne siccie es eee e ae ne Edward _ Lester, 
EV AUSS MEAT IO Aa she oe ater a mca tress Gia esbine bra Piel -6-Lkin ww Sie TERR Ges Natalie Hall 
Baron Vou Biebitz-Biebitz. ....5.Gon.ds be aes bcectes Raymond Walburn 
WON eer RAID O WES 555.5 oie: sory 6.x miele onus) cuore wre: 'e nie oe John Goldsworthy 
RES Cet SVGL RAE ae coe tio oF ooo bis, sales nao hod S- ci8. 8-6 Charles Hedley 
THE PLAY—ACT I.—1868—Additional Characters 
DNs Se UN BAN ICG aves large «np ech vont an nM ene eiel tise e Dias siieeanelon Lorraine Weimar 
BRC Crary It oela sears (aes © teeis.e smb FOE RG& bre 6 a Gib Sinie wb w Stephen Mills 
WOVE Cece NE 5 ccna wel een e-viss win sete Pe beg sie bs 0-4 scemiarace arry Puck 
Eveore Cem acetate cle eter ecaunha sea rahe dcoinrsi wieed an eslgee oisheis' wise ery ate Natalie Hall 
VE AUP eet rete cptants cilia isi Wi sl x. onal's, pi otsya, aNeeie Hw wis canelini's pw efaraeacete en Bettina Hall 
PSREIDE EC tae ur tieks as s, excriducnata or a, Wg xe eset eam aus aisceriaoe) sin he Martha Lorber 
LSTA) wall GEOG Sas eae eh am el is A ee eee pe RO Charles Hedley 
ietieee in. P OPUIANIGUA Ss. aha 6's. dae <ieleaicihe: ap Shared e-s 6 sins Rollin Grimes 
PR ATIZE NVLICLELD AE iets Ege Mino: ora we siste Pernice aie so aeMe «. daioceiese George Dobbs 
ACT II 


Von Hoffenstein, Chamberlain to H.S.H. Prince Von Hochberg 
Raymond O’Brien 


Sabie ince Worm ErOch Det pas ces seiseccleciew «oie-c nda.eess Tom Houston 
ACT I1I1.—1880 
Gila lottel ie x einiciaave ccs dares levee eS avd dies egy dustaunwiels ¢ Thelma Goodwin 
Ae ules WUE lee aavet acts ar > afetaterste ebetatcred shslsie'c iste 'eleia a olelisleve's Frances Hess 
AEE Le sea ate Nhe BAT ars hos ogein' eis averer"s ef eiw ip il Slate /std sb m'b aie ack Buddy Proctor 
Pancras mmOt Se Le ae ictictene kiss eva scatard ce ee als! gids s siecle ca ee om ald Mary Bell 
cuties ape ict, tM chee, aise aca ee mecha dis tie She eck vie = aes Margaret Adams 
Wl cpeete siete aise wie eater A Gaul dachieitis deers aap exes ¢ kis o.n eee illian Lane 
Pratie Woe) IWUrStetic.., cin ccc sion evince ba wacieg oe Reels o's aie’ John Edwards 
IM PeMEEI Oct OSIE itd) tae ead tare ad kd whatnot a Fiovold ale ane) dal Bettina Hall 
DSC ELAN Ue totes Mic rbtedn stewed & ctv ol, wlas'eo ere eee winters (elec, pi ecav9. Cario Ferretti 


Staged by J. J. Shubert. 


Beate-Marie and Hendrik Norgard, who love each other, are 
separated in 1846. Beate-Marie is forced to marry Count Von 
Rambow to save the family fortunes. In 1868 Beate, daughter of 
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Beate-Marie, and Karl, son of Hendrik, meet and love but are 
also separated. Love, however, triumphs. 


* UNCLE VANYA 


(71 performances) 
A comedy by Anton Chekhov, as adapted by Rose Caylor. Pro- 
duced by Jed Harris at the Cort Theatre, New York, April 15, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Miarinnaley: = wre uivfutselereleiaiete od ate ataivinilsinloiaielaie's ase-niaya -..-Kate Mayhew 
Michael Asstt Oli scics... «ig: s.0cs eters aeieeree coeur selete Osgood Perkins 
Ivan. Voinitski (Unele Wanya) 2252.65... Jose. cee eee Walter Connolly 
MODI ise isrersioetars scat Oraisl< ahve th mini OA eee ale Me cae eee Joanna Roos 
‘Alexander ‘Sereprakolin Jac oes ndckin Soleo sce wee ee eee Eugene Powers 
Tya, “Lelegin star iec sisrsverstard a0 fe Saete acta ews «acre Eduardo Ciannelli 
SEL GION AY.hc.r5 ote yeteisi ofalelaue si eree ie oipie sicisielnis ae inee dite ees meee Lillian Gish 
Mme. Voinitskaya........ Seainatee saison eieicme Stati tate Isabel Vernon 
A. Servant. seija laste = sare asa ienldissb: WR AIS Aare Ne ce Be Harold Johnsrud 


Act I.—The Garden of the Serebrakoffs’ Country Estate. Acts 
II and I1I.—In the House. Act V.—Vanya’s Study. 
Staged by Jed Harris. 


See “The Best Plays of 1928-29.” 


VIRTUE’S BED 


(71 performances) 
A comedy drama in three acts by Courtenay Savage. Produced 
by Lohmuller and Emery, Inc., at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, April 15, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


OMA as: cats cla ate steeaies Ret erimnie soit re Ce Czara Romanyi 
MEAN va ereiers aioiee eerie eter iniere «the nis, oa eee aes Audree Workman 
UR a ee Miaihlals\aie c\974/s:'9)/0s oie sjelreieeme min cave Oe Dorothy Diane 
Madame, Delance ve tcccrscuecs acne cate deter. Me ee Vera G. Hurst 
Blamidis jcc senderas © B\elalicks ‘guGhaei-51» .a'/uiw aie: oteree wsaereree etagetenenetans Sarat Lahiri 
Matoty binary Atistittscr |< ccre,ect.e\arsia ticks me hien eet ee Robert Strange 
Bileeiy Gregoiyge ns. « othe stele ses sis s ORE ane et ee Ara Gerald 
Casey sue tae mracapeteyeseees cictsys) cist auisaatamn testes ee ae Doris Covert 
Eilarye DCMsom asia lew sis 5. 4ah Geaten oe pation ee A. J. Herbert 
HOMME N Sips ce eaanio tai fectinaisctas, sesame eee eae Joseph Greene 
Madame Clara “Northrips.:. «..csioce seas eee oe eee Camilla Crume 
‘The Hionorable: Patricias Walls:.cue . tes abeseccs one Shirley Gale 
Winnie’ St. Fobmeadaeeetent-icce feaciticetor eee Valerie Dade 
Sir Erie" Ramsey. ..03. aelaja’ e7a\e"sraracaleleieiststare fis seo J. Kerby Hawkes 
Alice. Clam heslasai)  aratsteree tisisoctsves tre el ais act Ethel Remey 
Donald’ Chamberlainy ce wiag. sss ct stale cen eee Albert Hayes 


Act I.—Roof of Madame Delange’s House, North Africa. Acts IT 
and III.—Hileen_ Gregory’s House, Near London. 
Staged by Jo Graham. 
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Eileen Gregory, lured into a life of shame, and shipped to North 
Africa, continues in that profession until she inherits a consider- 
able sum of money. Then, bent on becoming respectable, she 
goes to London and succeeds in establishing herself in society. 
Everything lovely until Major Harry Austin, old admirer and 
patron of Eileen’s, turns up and exposes his old friend’s deceit. 
Eileen faces the scandal, tells her virtuous friends what she thinks 
of them and their ways, and gives up her social position, with the 
Major standing more or less nobly by. 


LADY CLARA 
(28 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Aimee and Philip Stuart. Produced 
by the Messrs. Stuart at the Booth Theatre, New York, April 
17, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


PEACE oa s whe sh halal wid heres © hie Whe roils; eta eierorewe we Quis © sae nial oaette Roland Hogte 
atte! SAT MMOUE a rcirtda sa ies weeb » cosa ck «Rams T. Wigney Percival 
eodtteas GF DEDMOOE c.cccan2 grees casivic six me <8 Lenore Chippendale 
Fastin Kerr oe chine cei a Fe tie a aisle silele seston iete we a0.8 Stuart Casey 
Seplaieres at AE OS <craie e twts e Boia wiwiagis oi ecelnies «wim aise ous Florence Nash 
tance PP LOUVEI.E aie sce «Pelee csiehew eee ss Siaersinen Nora Swinburne 
Pe eacise, aese te Sic cite Sie a ts Riss Ses Wr eeae =< aust sapalinraie Sars Terence Neill 
Mf Gallar her < cltue cles a vice sss eee oe sie nines Aussies oF John Gray 


Acts I, II and III.—The Sitting Room of Errol Kerr’s Flat, in 
St. James’, London. 
Staged by Rollo Wayne. : 

Clara Gibbings discovers, on the death of her mother, that she 
(Clara) is the illegitimate daughter of the Earl of Drumoor. 
Clara has been brought up as a barmaid and her mother, who 
owned several public houses, has ‘left her a considerable sum of 
money. She has social ambitions, however, and conceives the 
scheme of forcing Errol Kerr, a nephew of the Earl of Drumoor, 
to marry her to stop a family scandal she otherwise will uncover. 
Errol agrees, under protest, and the family is ready to accept 
Clara. Seeing how sporting they are she hasn’t the heart to insist 
and goes back to her own class. 


PENAL LAW 2010 


(19 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Alexander Gerry and Augusta Greely. 
Produced by Alexander Gerry at the Biltmore T heatre, New - 
York, April 18, 1930. 
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Cast of characters— 















Roger Stuart, Jr...... De hiaecaatete thd. aoe .++..Frank Milan 
Roger Stuart, Sri... -John MacFarlane 
Montague Williamson -Maynard Burgess 
Raymond Miller..... Spencer Kimbell 
Dora Sandrey..... .-Janet McLeay 


aiateratte Cecil Holm 
-Helene Mitchell 
...-Jean Colbert 
.Gertrude Flynn 
..-Tululah Westley 


Thomas Mason... 
Lenora Wharton. 
Margory Wharton. 
Lucy Van Dam... 
Miriam Andrews.. 


INUAIG titcsle steele Satna ow ...Gertrude Perry 
IMira:5 Saige y:a eis a: avelp 5's (aioe aha dis ara stan -Florence Pendleton 
Peter DA Ws0il, os oe scene code ee cere ee ..Worthing Romaine 
Vst= Ate ti dat G osteo io sa.ls choco sieeve @ aerate ...-Richard Brandlon 
2nd Atte arit.\. 3 a sic ainierere tia aioe afew dip Soi aig ods s xo dials Abraham Gillette 
CotirteClethes cist stds 0 did lletiele das uae ae ee eee Sous Jud _Langill 
Court: Stenographer....1s2 scence unc cheats aloes «ae are Irving Morrow 
DUA sg SASSISHANt ..c%c araic ecu otiace sis ale Sele o aoe eae ae Ranald Savery 
District Attorney, Hendricks ,.0 vn ttaaule o dele seesece Anthony Baker 
Mths Taille yre:sao/c.0s:a-4 winie aloe sists a aielcte Me Ge otters Albert C. Henderson 
Vis O ILA Sti lapareiarcie phersterenc onal x poke cise sana irainsa ebsbatearaaie aoe Brita Heurlin 


Act I—Scene 1—Home of the Stuarts in Westchester, New York. 
2—Roger Stuart’s Bedroom. Act II.—Same as Scene 1, Act I. Act 
III.—Trial Term of the Criminal Court in New York County. 

Staged by Augusta Greely. 


Roger Stuart, Jr., is a rising young lawyer. He has just won 
his first important case by convicting a man on circumstantial 
evidence. In the Stuart home, in- Westchester, Dora Sandrey is 
one of those pretty parlor maids who, in the theatre, either have 
been or are about to be seduced. The chauffeur, a married man, 
is guilty in this instance, but Dora accuses Roger, the young 
master. Because Dora is under 18, Roger is arrested, tried and 
convicted, also on circumstantial evidence, at which moment both 
the chauffeur and Dora’s real age are exposed. 


DORA MOBRIDGE 


(9 performances). 


A drama in three acts by Adeline Leitzbach. Produced by 
Louis Isquith at the Little Theatre, New York, April 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 












Bhi, Mobiid Ge. s iaine cats /asiets viejo 14 wie Siete crea ieta stents Florence Gardner 
Dora" Mobrid c@aiwurmnnescccr oes teen eee eee Louise Carter 
George Hartley. ....... ..-Allen B. Nourse 
Hleehert “MOpgidge serir asjuatn.< slic is-sele sess iaarcioeetcies eee Jack Halliday 
Will (Mobridgesi:cace nee oatens Halliam Bosworth 
Wudge, Barrett Vilsmimalesiaiaers< « .Joseph Eggenton 
AL icen Barrettidars tacos nieieslsr<in is ..Alice Davenport 
Mis.) Hartleyiinse swiss ute cst en e Isabelle Winlocke 
Miss! Diosma Sun onia svete ee aere crise 6 .-Hamilton Christy 
DES REY CO sits. Ceresp neh ghee ae seer So eh Saves ce ee Bruce Morgan 
Miris Woallacess 0% stinaters ottsie,.sca2 -....Thomas M. Reynolds 
Madam Van- Doramigincccktct'd- a sre eeecek onan es Maude Richmond 


Acts I, II and III.—Dora Mobridge’s Home, Glendale, N. J. 
Staged by J. Kent Thurber. 
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Dora Mobridge, a generous and helpful friend and neighbor, is 
highly respected and greatly loved in the town of Glendale, N. J., 
until she inherits $400,000 and, in order to get the money, is 
obliged to admit that she was a foundling and was brought up 
by the landlady of a house of ill repute in Milwaukee. Despite 
her fine record, Glendale turns against Dora. So does her only 
begotten son. But she has the money and brighter prospects at 
the play’s end. 


SIR HARRY LAUDER 
(9 performances) 


Annual trans-continental tour of the Scotch comedian. Under 
the direction of William Morris. At the Jolson Theatre, New 
York, April 21, 1930. 

Mr. Lauder’s selection of songs was made from the appended 
list: 


“Flower of the Heather” *“She’s Ma Daisy’ . 
“T Love a Lassie” 2 “Nice t’ Get Up in th’? Morning” 
*‘When I Get Tae Scotland” “Hame o’ Mine” 

“Roaming in the Gloaming” “When I Meet McKaye” 


“Ta! Ta! Ma Bonnie Maggie Darlin’”? “Just Got Off th’ Chain” 
“Waggle o’ th’ Kilt” *‘Somebody’s Waiting for Me” 
“Saftest o’ th’ Family” “Doughie the Baker” 

“The End of the Road” “Cronies o’ Mine” 


Acts from vaudeville included in the Lauder program: Eno 
troupe of Japanese jugglers; Fitzgerald and Hoag, “The Holly- 
wood Horse”; Stella Powers, prima donna; Arnaut Brothers, 
“Two Loving Birds,” and Don Julian, continental cartoonist. 


ROMEO AND JULIET 


(16 performances) 
A tragedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, Inc., at the Civic Theatre, New York, April 
21, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


i OV CY OLA a tore ining tele. ersevaver brassicae argc’ eer 9 Jacob Ben-Ami 
ae ears . in Roce die ces eiaveymin etetela ioe res Gre lero ate a ers Hae Blake Scott 
DUNGEON a «dei ecdvera 22 cnnieueve ave Cake ohaiel sie dialtiel dogtacalre Harold Moulton 
RS Tet ee ale a leiehein esyreraerstele wale teiars Mhaevergix ain cigs = )eietee itr Walter Beck 
BMV AMUN Malt tere Sik wiece ove sarmintewseaia aie Sree ore eie.e 1G © ake Joseph Kramm 


RICO a Ou a hele sre ares Cle che tnt niaatd ss erate’ Donald Cameron 
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Weripitig din c5.0)\c bine icimste 0 bla toca ee ae ee ede Rake J. Edward Bromberg 
Benyole c..5 asec ta sas a cca tensa tetera eee e Robert F. Ross 
"Ty DAR ia, Sous. « Man. gene Re eee CN ak ae ee *..Robert H. Gordon 
Petar’ Lawrence... «vse rbien > + bern oe eee ee Sayre Crawley 
Bring JOH deco sete. de ghites See veiedeott aaa ee Joseph Kramm 
Bali Dasar asco eps Sem ages, minina s avikainn aime cadres aun ates old eee de Arnold Moss 
AMINO, 6 mvusrs s1sis se 9 olelagssta = ries eae ween e ans Herbert Shapiro 
Gregory: 8 ijac Bold dn eles dae bey sae ote ee oa ee Robert Lewis 
MCCSh ie a irene sans see wast esta eke tit caats ete oe are ee Burgess Meredith 
PBPALA WN, aia s0 Oe kuletda's oa ORR Wate atta leew ee eae Lee Hillery 
Aas Avdtheeaty..< pits Sacds cracudsaiat acted wae ae Howard da Silva 
Pace (0) Capuletes.. coca cis cite apne siren nate rele oe aire Amy Chandler 
Page to: Parig. cor suavalenesd + pence ote te eee Gordon Wallace 
Pare ito, Meretto.. «seca cnececncted onte eet eee Vernen Jones 
An® OTRCES 51 ie ioe oaruenieeatore eigile cio tise alae bisitere stot lemernate David Turk 
Lady JMontagtie...:. «atacwae as ds Kaboe eb oe oes seven. Mary Ward 
Lady ‘Capulet>..: 5h aaeeecs see. een eee oe ee --..Merle Maddern 
MLieEs Seca yeas Beraseecne ads ee oe eee ee Eva Le Gallienne 

ESC. £0'/ JULIE. voces ves Pacee es oom onan ee Leona Roberts 
ist) Watelintan:. 5.03. «sudan sabe) dtcteicle yeaa ets aes nw hee fax Henry Howard 
2nd Watchman...... a at's [ela AiW0s) ani ioleiovd wel ais iatete’etarai acca Robert Lewis 
ord |\Watchman....2.esee.< a miele lave n\n <0 o orainaieiets Cetoeere David Kerman 


Drummers. ...Burgess Meredith, Gordon Wallace, Mooney Diamond 
Pages—May Sarton, Virginia Stevens, Mooney Diamond, Burgess 
Meredith, Gordon Wallace, William Steinhorn 
Dancers—Florida Friebus, Renee Orsell, Irene Sharaff, Ruth Wilton, 
Estelle Scheer, Lee Hillery, Frederick Giuliano, Henry Howard 
Act I.—Scene 1—Public Place in Verona. 2—Street. “3—Capulet’s 
House. Act II.—Scene 1—Capulet’s Orchard. 2—Outside Friar 
Lawrence’s Cell. 3—Street. 4—Capulet’s Garden. 5—Outside Friar 
Lawrence’s Cell. 6—Public Place. Act III.—Scene 1—Friar Law- 
rence’s Cell. 2—Hall in Capulet’s House. 3—Balcony, Juliet’s Room. 
4—Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 5—Hall Capulet’s House. 6—Juliet’s 
Room. Act IV.—Scene 1—Hall in Capulet’s House. 2—Juliet’s 
Room. 3—Street in Mantua. 4—Outside Friar Lawrence’s Cell. 
S—Churchyard; in it a Monument Belonging to the Capulets. 
Scene—Verona and Mantua. 
Staged by Eva La Gallienne. 


A slightly altered acting version, in which certain scenes, no- 
tably that at the end of the play, which frequently has been cut 
following the death of Juliet, are restored. 


LITTLE ORCHID ANNIE 


(16 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Hadley Waters and Charles Beahan. 
Produced by Myra Furst at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
April 21, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Ruth. Dawis- shine wecle socio as: so ois erratic el eee +eeeeeesJane Allen 
Oswald RR GA OLES Garrat sikataisi nia aveie Mitel see oe eee ae Franz Bendtsen 
Madge King casciseist aatels sicwiersianis coe gies Gok ae Kitty Kelly 
Mar eMiuds eatin cies inert bsrs-oisseicite te accneeae Leona Maricle 
Bird i Com on oi ccrecoraroeeeie sinisiays, vais aera niin eee Spencer Bentley 
Big chy Walls Bini a sat ede re eiavasiss daa ae -.-Mary Murray 
Daniell Michael, Paull Flynn... esieuccueadssccce «se+.e.James Norris 
Moadartie Mlaine jinibe sees «sie Bok bane ++-.--Maude Odell 


AnniecW estlalie, Gjiiaahiaaa dix cethoee eee Rees Betty Lawrence 
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George Graham..... Rete os aie Potent eet he Glan ps okads oa Walter Davis 
Myrone\. Kuppenhermer.. css cec ce das Peck heh din eos Frank Wilcox 
RIE Sa NEIAL a: cere « ee star es laa ts che See eo Rh BRITA hs Jane Corcoran 
PRR ait eters ain a.c nia Sint Wialw n, nine ass aici tia -4 9 we 4 eG Lois Parker 
PAGE LTOUU s aicictee svi assalen ¢05 CERRUS Sammie ewes eRe RE Eddie Dean 
ee Camel bis tyas Ga sanldse « damaanin ccah ca Robert B. Williams 


Act I.—Showroom in the Wholesale Dress House of Madame 
Elaine, Inc. Act I1—Annie’s Duplex Apartment. That Night. Act 
Ili—The Same. Christmas Morning. Time—Present. 

Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 


Annie Westlake, model, is neither very beautiful nor very dumb, 
but awfully appealing. Rich men vie with each other in trying 
to make her comfortable and happy. Georgie Graham gives her 
tips on Bethlehem Steel, Kuppy Kuppenheimer buys her jewels 
and Rolls-Royces. With the money she sends Danny Flynn to 
Yale. The night Georgie and Kuppy both decide to spend the 
night with Annie, Dan announces that he is really Annie’s hus- 
band—and proves it. There is a fight; the police come, and Dan 
is ready to quit, until Annie convinces him that everything she 
has done has been for him. 


ROOM 349 . 


(15 performances) 
A drama in three acts by Mark Linder. Produced by Loyalty 
Productions, Inc., at the National Theatre, New York, April 21, 
1930. 


Cast of characters— 











HO Sree MN ices eV poke one) ua yol le fepaelann, aicejapejaie ayepeln, «(ae Saeu5 Juan Villasana 
Phiip —Batalo Phil. Spitzels sc cca er nye 2 = ly s)4 Gordon Westcott 
Beets Se RY cgi ds ar sn tn ose gosoiinue co unyinicue ta ayo'ig'a jasenyeinie sie Murray Alper 
Mirehics suck l basimarl. Seniien'. dasarpiine nok ss chw.e a6 Dave Manley 
Peter Power bak ylet. a. jetercee hoe male's ois aaa Larry Oliver 
BE aI ETONS cin cs la cust 9) «1Sn) elon min # we aoren ln. a) sian iBteiokd > A’eueiatape 2: Shelly Claire 
MORO SY 2 te sipdecare 9 at vloveuat ea lait wher s|ais\el a elas’ ys'Taumin ein’= (00 Charles H. Henderson 
HipteliMi ania gen. setae als <a ale si teas heinld siecle ee elms aieleisieais Wallace King 
HUGE bY Seta eo x-4 sl eiaes Cloke Seis wie When a ate eiaerates ..Richard Keith 
seria, Cattiva tatters toate cs eciatelatara) ss \ es ialet sg Cis shies ales Lida Kane 
Joseph “Sandy” Tully........ ...Jack Hartley 
Sergeant McGillen........ Walter Wilson 
ASElY BO Ye ste checpeie ie of oferavs . David Hughes 
Babette Marshall....... ..-Inez Norton 
Toots Thornton... «.). is .Helen Shipman 


..Richard Warner 


thur Adler... 
Counselor Arthur er fecerey tis 


District Attorney Farrell 





Galeticrok ene KC OMttl sy «scien a nis = «Wisse e ofela sn ele wimle xe 019" George Spelvin 
Judge William Gibbon.........-..se sees eee ee be ceees Kirk Brown 
Harold Stromberg....... falirinid ¢is/ale nid oisisicuciahe\ae rae «zie: Roy D’Arcy 
Frankie “Dago” Lombardi........+.-.e ee eeee eee eeene Clyde Veaux 


fo NIRS ac na ec oes esse teats ath Tolls ha oun 9) 9 Jos. H. Weber 
Pe ec {—Corridor on the Third Floor of a New York 
Hotel. 2—Room 349. Act II.—Criminal Court. Act III.—Scene 
1—Room 349. 2—Criminal Court. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 
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Harold Stromberg, super-racketeer, has decided to marry 
Babette Marshall and get away from “all this,’ meaning gam- 
bling and drinking and the racket in general. That night he sits 
in a stud poker game in room 349, Royal Hotel, grows peevish 
when luck is against him; quarrels with one gunman who is put 
out of the game, and with a gambler who is left in. Stromberg 
is finally shot through the heart, apparently from the fire escape, 
and dies. The host of the evening (“Sandy” Tully) is accused 
of the murder, tried and acquitted and the killing remains as much 
of a mystery as that of Arnold Rothstein, which suggested the 
writing of the play. 


* STEPPING SISTERS 
(63 performances) 
A farce comedy in three acts by Howard Warren Comstock. 
Produced by Albert Bannister at the Belmont Theatre, New 
York, April 22, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Herbert. Ramsey. ce nuiaiapins.c io. 45 vee sie yeh x enedibee William Corrett 
Gecisty Ramee ys. re «cies, cies ate hs eeoth Melts re Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Worina, “Ramsey is assoc acre ool coe eu eee ens eae ee inate Gertrude Moran 
Lucier Daw S0ts cess \vsoa sete > komen deus ate diae Roselyn Harvey 
Regina, Chetworth-Lyndei. .:4 sac chrs osnia selene see vie Helen Raymond 
RasemiiayMa tt, soc ahesote crore) chm apkan aitaisie wet ore eitene teeta erin Grace Huff 
aed Earleton Sigs. cos cce is le oa staa an eee Frederic Tozere 

Va lene yGHambers ascicicig.s seis. cieminmetesiwlletaine < ears George McEntee 
Mrs Henry @harmibers'.. 0c o.cs esa eittiee ee aemaveins Margery Dalton 
INE Sch ING TALGISOR cnpise aie ¢ ate-sra ete «0G: Sib stehe a alow abe celeron eer Lorna Elliott 
ECC YP, Ev Grit SOE chery tetavo ¥en lake cts uveisi olla ckgiees Sumneecvanene thee William Lynn 
Wires rere eelstciars otis teh 1otarorat a «ha rey meaner etees © Nese SE Hope Landin 
PEPRONK G a ities oie B is MING Sia okt cee ee ee nie elas Vernon G. Williams 

Acts I, II and III.—Herbert Ramsey’s Country Home, Near 
Patchogue, I 


Staged by Albert Bannister. 


Cecilia Ramsey, Regina Chetworth-Lynde and Rose La Marr, 
were, in the old days, spear-toters in a variety of burlesque 
troupes. None of them is boasting about it today. Cecilia 
(“Cissie” to her intimates) is married to a wealthy Long Islander 
and her daughter Norma is doing nicely in society. Norma or- 
ganizes a benefit and invites the volunteers to rehearse in her 
home. Then it is that Regina (who used to be Queenie) discovers 
Cissie. She promises, however, to say nothing. Then along comes 
Rose (was Rosie) and the worst is threatened. Turns out that 
Norma knew all the time about her mother and is not the least 
bit ashamed. In fact she is all set to marry an actor herself, 
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COURTESAN 


(3 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Irving Kaye Davis. Produced by 
Joseph Leone at the President Theatre, New York, April 29, 1930. 


Cast — 


BACs TRE OUGR wie scx Se, 0’ « RRIDRRIIN ae, SES emote ee, Elsa Shelley 
Unseen Characters involved in the Play—Marie, the Maid; Arthur 
Blandick Ross, Alice’s Lover; Dot, Her Friend; Sergei Rikolni- 
koff, the Pianist; Marjorie Ross, Arthur’s Daughter; John Stevens, 
Alice’s ex-Husband; Tommy, Her Six-Year-Old Son; Jimmy Mc- 
Coombs, Her ex-Lover; Levett, the House Detective 
Acts I, II and III.—Alice Trevor’s Suite in a New York Hotel. 


A monologue in three acts in which the single character man- 
ages to translate her adventures with the aid of the telephone and 
by speaking to certain off-stage characters who never are required 
to reply. Miss Trevor, having lived with a man of some social 
distinction for years, is about to be introduced to the family. She 
leaves for the reception at the end of the first act, returns crushed 
and depressed at the beginning of the second; seeks understand- 
ing consolation from a musician with whom she has been flirting 
across the court; is made aware that the musician knows she is 
a kept woman; accepts his invitation to call; resents his accept- 
ance of her on a professional basis; kills him and throws herself 
from her balcony rather than submit to arrest. 


OH, PROFESSOR! 


(2 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Edward W. Harris. Produced by 
the author at the Belmont Theatre, New York, May 1, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


INOS E tea (ahah SIGS SAC ha VN ois ai aka iia] AUS ais Jae oie ai, 6 Tosca} 4) a. Aesth aa Mary Kay 
PUPAE eaters & eters siriele aie peeiera.s? soem nusiaime NON ek witie weak: Margery Swem 
MS MB See tela cick ao suarets sca ean erat erate ee seers Baiet Peak. oeracs Wheeler Dryden 
Pros Roberts. Garael orye aris vise sia ee ohais.sharsigie. sare aisle, ool Giuseppe. Sterni 
carb: Mert a. Mar a dei beseretsracanety ctegieuare spine taoule alee Rie Frank Reyman 
NURI WANT UEN Ge < otto « sielowiscess/ cle} s  elatnielw sisvertiee quatre ane William E, Lemuels 
SEL HAMIVOSET. se cageieye det oue sNaeials, Metadata Sate g «8 scenes Max Von Mitzel 
Me Seb byl ete Wagrere car ele, oreo nal on eialio'y (ie Sralaleieia: sia chiiei sai tun, didi atch scafere Maida Reade 
Satire rata ma lnnctsceys sve olers Weis iareinhiare use at chloe « Lietcgar sess Knox Herold 
eS P aa Wid VV sig GUAT c lorena etetenet ten ete amis etal Acsoksh th taal « Walter Cartwright 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of Prof. Garati. 
Staged by Giuseppe Sterni and Wheeler Dryden. 
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Professor Garati, unjustly accused of something or other, resigns 
his faculty position, marries his secretary, and lets her brother, 
who is proud of having been a seven-months’ baby, invest his 
savings in a lotion business. The money is lost and the trusting 
professor is practically sunk when the seven-months’ baby and 
his sister, by playing detective, expose the dean of the college as 
an adulterer and induce him to give Professor Garati another and 
a better job. 


THE TRAITOR 


(17 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Charles H. Brown, based on Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s “The Pavilion on the Links.” Produced by 
Mr. Brown at the Little Theatre, New York, May 2, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Wranle Cassilis, 24. 2 5.98 . pene 1k eke ek one Frank Henderson 
Beppont. Se iaeaias Suns «placigeaieh chit sah acces aoe Guglielmo D’Rosa 
Dondids sisi ct echt sean. tes oe den ee eee ee John Lott 
WN OS cor trac Bact. sachet ata els Note cables coh ok aeter Vera Fuller-Mellish 
RODeLC WN OSEMMONE... cn sceoe simiece neo deer Charles Penman 
Clara iuddlestonei200o. Shia. 22. ME, te, Se Don Currie 
Bernard. Lud dlestonéa-dq,«,.hievan« vice SnBicbuc ce «esa an Fuller Mellish 


Acts I, II and III.—Northmour’s “Pavilion on the Links” in 
Northern Scotland. 
Staged by Maurice Barrett. 


Bernard Huddlestone, a London financier, having gambled with 
the money belonging to the Italian Carboneri, of which he is a 
trusted agent, induces Robert Northmour to help him escape, with 
what is left, to the Northmour pavilion on the Scottish links. 
Northmour’s price is the love of Clara Huddlestone. At the 
pavilion Clara meets and prefers Frank Cassilis. While the love 
conflict rages the Carboneri surround the pavilion. Huddlestone 
finally gives himself up and Northmour decides to go into Italy 
with the Carboneri. Which leaves practically everything swell for 
Cassilis and Clara. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in association with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for four cash prizes and the 
David Belasco Trophy emblematic of the Little Theatre cham- 
pionship of America, at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, the week 
of May 5, 1930. 
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MONDAY, MAY 5 


The Make-Up Box Players of Hunter College, Manhattan, present 
“The Gods Are Wise,”’ by Bryna Rachel Isaacs. a 


The Cast— 
Wea, haa Wa Waiting ccc cs ance csvacee sea caenss ..May Edelsack 
Garulf, Prince of the Frisians, Son of Hildeburh..... Sylvia Herring 
Hildeburh, Queen of the Frisians, Wife of Finn....Jeannette Dubin 
Oddrun. Lady in Wattingys 6s soxcaek senedeas os Hortense Wittstein 


Scene—The Queen’s Bower not far from the Great Hall. Finns- 
burgh. Time—500 a.p. 
Directed by Elizabeth-Vera Loeb. 


The Central Players of the Central Branch Y.W.C.A., Manhattan, 
present “The Bridge,” by Dorothy Blanchard. 


The Cast— 
MVE Se AO ele we bb a a we ae SoM n Meee RNA Sais, oS wie wwe 6 Billie Dunn’ 
Anna Caldwell. .....<:+< Bere > cists re eeib a oa" Elizabeth Schreiber 
RRR Tre far pete ome aia oa SATS aise Widlece SWS arw Dis inie Gyetelacee Scie a RES Marat Clara Buck 
Martin. Jackson, /..i..060 i ahaliove pale ules cctsiarats oth aloe teleicte Ben Hawthorne 
Deere Gee NON ie che ice Da eale ayia ad 54 eas Saag eS. Joe Moylan 


Scene—A Summer Cottage. Time—Afternoon in the Early Autumn, 


The Henry Players of the Playhouse of the Henry Street Settlement, 
Manhattan, present ‘“‘The Sisters’ Tragedy,’’ by Richard Hughes. 


The Cast— 
hia brerpice COE 2 Scare ikiayeteiw alana brags, Soe Slacdsayeim a letojaae sis Beulah Kashins 
Ghastoties 2560 (29), he. op see time ssesiee sits + asa ale b»<Ke Sarah Manney 
SEOeie, APE OY Lois. cc cals <ceie gee ©’ s'est eres '« mureitiele Ruth Hamowitz 
Biberde tee EMG fe PEQG RON a5 cris cic raice) ee ele Gro wieie-+ xin e.e's 60's George B. Dowell 
John, Chatioties Piance. 62 cles ae cee ees ccs arises Nathan Hirsch 


Scene—The Hall in the Sisters’ Home, a Victorian House in the 
Welsh Hills on an Autumn Afternoon. 

Play Staged Under the Direction of Eva M. Fry. Setting designed 
by Frederick H. Little. 


The City College Players of Brooklyn present “The Will,” by Sir 
James M. Barrie. 


The Cast— 
DN he DCEO WSF fat Sore ole wie a! o's) alah el abet clnin| Wiel sta! al'nloerahalni avaters Sol Bloomberg 
Robert, Jr., His. Son. ...csccessecesctestcvesseuss George Breivogel 
Brtecseta Clete. diac ..0 nae c ot ewes clsiseadaciees Edward R. Simkin 
Mra (Philip (ROSS. «.'s 0 dawsiep deriptaei= woe Sass = +\- 0 clsioreeie Sylvia Lee 
Mr, Philip Ross... ccccscccccccssscercnscsesenn Henry Margulies 
Sennet, 2 Clerk. ..c.ssccavecccavecvssccavestuveses Harry Feldman 
Creed, a Clerk..... ces ncsscete nese rec eeneseesenss George Bursor 


Scene—England. Time—The End of Queen Victoria’s Reign, Then 
Edward VII’s, Then George V’s. 
Directed by Harry Sikofsky. 


TUESDAY, MAY 6 


Staten Island Little Theatre, Staten Island, N. Y., present “Legend,” 
by Philip Johnson. 


The Cast— i om 
. Ne Ce ak sca Delp sclera wee a s,¥ ain ais ins Tees va eyer 

Fgh Wiiters ah ec AD OA eit ak SW Fe Seay baw, Pipl ints Rivrevulereioce Betty McCrum 
The Rev. Mr. Fallows..........+- efaeeis i tee aaa ..-Irving Hopkins 
The Stranger. ....---ctccccccserscess sec seracees Charles Campion 


Scene—Mrs. Reed’s Cottage in a Fishing Village on the East Codst 
of England. 
Director, Joseph Latham. 


The Town Club Players of the Women’s Town Club, Manhattan, pre- 
sent “Bursting the Barriers,” by Benjamin Feiner, jr. 
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THE ENGLISH MANNER ; 
(After Somerset Maugham) 
Bity Predericlhijsind. «dusted oralepete ton eooree een Dudley Brill 
Butlers iste ss as, darncasohondtiadl deity genet oe a eee James Amster 
Lady" Sateaii se, nacre ooy sv erp ae Mel otn resets bere cseees +-..-Helen Danzig 
Scene—An English Drawing Room. 
THE AMERICAN MANNER 
(After Eugene O’Neill) 
oe, Conductor om the: hic os «adwataynodececstde Me Nathan Fribourg 
qo Elis (WiC iise:s wens conn aaie dio ae Me eS te Rae Rawitser 
Poli cena cies tn8 5 sn adin wel es eee eae ee Harold Wineburgh 
Hxpressmian stctied's 248.5 Medes Tae ight Neto ehtat oberon x lea te Who Harry Walser 
Scene—Front Room of a Third Avenue Flat. 
THE ITALIAN MANNER 
(After Sam Benelli) 
Dalehice tan she. 's sieves testa e a ee L. Lawrence Stearns 
BOSE Tie Salad Nao R SAA eae Ra a Pash Ae wa a aces Cae ae Bessie Stearns 
QV Le he Peo ee COTS RN FGA 8 Blanche Goldman 
‘ osephine Kops 
Tad 168 2s fere'fasescieie age fe stoke Tol a choyaaeciele cow do SE Uc jore Kaufman 
Another's hagesstnna. en okeeire sy, < kis oad eas Florence Curtis 
Scene—Ante Room of an Italian Renaissance Banquet Room. 
Directed by Benjamin Feiner, Jr., and Henrietta Kiper Morse. 
The Association Players Stock Company _of the 92nd Street 
Y.M.H.A., Manhattan, present: “Seven Against One,” by Maxine 
Finsterwald. 
The Cast— 
IN THE CABINET SCENE 
Chase rye ieaieisieie este sale le ste ctsithgve aie a'e Sule ee eee F. Richard Wolff 
PEE aoe oo tee oss gS y)e a s.alo's cage mpi cee eR Lee Bert 
AMA LIS SP al tele GM Nes cre Risictalnnalerafok iste oleae GaP Stanley A. Joseph 
RISUOLE: oiciein o Mciaisin wns) oe deinis-cinie oe there oe ace Maxwell Zerner 
PUIIOR coal Kae moO wriphe hip th aris s dakan co ee Howard Carde 
SMiGer nar aerate er Ces so ee ce esinieiaioars wets aiee Carl Reissman 
Bee ABER cee olPioteistnisixcisinn's bininvatse estas ac cceniic ae neue Saul Trochman 
ETC gan ee ary gWierslelils's late g alin eles c¥ede ++ee..-lsidore Feil 
IN THE PRISON SCENE 
First) Prisoner. ; 5.25.) +.»> Rieialnte ate ate areleieterare-6 seeeeees.Ben Henring 
POONER CUMOREES Atnwedes os. > dike catnan dds, concn Jack Millstein 
LMM ADRS. as voe cainkls ss donb aecihe meee eee Abe West 
POURS PIIPONE Loic. aes Vobu nas cvuandbe Juan adic eee Harry Singer 
SAEED Pessomers sca ocietcvicis =e + «cess douitbeb eo eens Myron Kraft 
Sixth Prisoner.) suet 6. dhajend leita apap eee a eros Nat Yanofsky 
pldest Maloonibe. cece et ss + ce ceuh eat Pe ok: Bernard Wallace 
Noungest Malcoibe. .. hWsah> vhdeieadee. ce Arthur Stern 
girs Molenmbe.0.g.canmoun’s.. +i disegertasiccctorcn ee G. Cohn 
Second Malcombe.............. eat Rie. «ticle agide eed Ralph Krause 
Third Malcombe........ Riiwoje, 6-0. e/eteleiere OTD Sie oree ae -Harry Kaplan 
Fourth Malcombe............. 9 oka forefar cle latsreheiaoe -++-Joseph West 
Fifth Malcombe.......... BEOVACALS o's ss) ghatrste ewe eile Pines Sidney Stolzenberg 
GUAEE GRC yi one wns AOS. Gilbert D. Muhlfelder 
Guardse ese Sianitelajaie'o esl suiero cies Charles H. Weissenbach 


Scene—Left—The Secret Meeting Room of Vagan’s Cabinet, Right 
—A Recreation Room in a Prison. Time—Between the Hours of 
Seven and Eight O’clock. 

Produced Under the Direction of Myron E. Sattler. Settings Ar- 
ranged by Lionel-Gersten Field. 


The Sunnyside Playhouse of Sunnyside, Lon Island, present “Th 
Road to Rio,” by J oseph R. Fleisler, 3 . s 
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The Cast— 
Dan AUamisne cn. sckatas cet emaces Sea Ue nierere sieaisin 4, «..Starr Gephart 
ie ea asters gente pore 
Bis Cee emerta sae cane ecw Sas ee wes CUS AEN on eee inor Barr 
BSC Meier ate kis we tale aston we Ses Oe ee kee Albert Rubenstein 
MPR CRs Osis ctais ciate ais are Ania hears oR ea Nieto aOale 6 one David Harritan 


Scene—Reception Room at the Morgue. 
Produced Under the Direction of David Barr. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 7 


The Dramatic Society of Cathedral College, Manhattan, t “Th 
Last Man In,” by W. B. Maxwell. - Oot NEES . 


The Cast— 

Mre Judd. sos Segre 50 Sisters 66 Sma wie eb a a ei Reeaie Gaie ...-Robert Skell 
DERE Dilletto ns cant musk en men. 2) cs unis we and RaanamA sd snes ee Paul Maker 
ML EEL a cortyr es ree © wi cicn eran <n wleaiete ok eee W arae etestalashite James Ross 
William O’Neill 

Betis OPE Sea cna: aajtine wstamiels wise miei a nicsiealee ak no Thomas Bartley 
John Sullivan 

George Wallace 

shies asty Wars PAGS candace ieca Saco ewet ea eewe.s William Kenealy 
Peet POC COE eile wien wleis & erere eich ails Ss ete s Risse lass. ¥ ps RLS weue James Walsh 


Scene—The Parlor of a Humble Tavern, in a Poor Street of an 
English Country Town. Time—The Present. 
Directed by Rev. Robert M. Gibson. 


The Salon Players of the Salon of Seven Arts, Jackson Heights, 
L. I., Present “So’s Your Old Antique,” by Claire Kummer. 


The Cast— 
Dick Barlow...... Raa eraip ia crate se enter ee Fae John Talbot Kimball 
SEL EIS WV ILCs, «5x0. aseye)s Sicke Male asin v.ckcieincas S16 45 Barbara Bruce Tappan 
Wir see EP Chita airs cata ee aet ss es Sets na tse oe Ina Brown MacDougall 
Ihe Sa NE crab ett 2 Gale eicie, nicks pie a Ss savers dtl enere ste are asec Rexford Kendrick 
WUGiita tan a RA EUE «oo oie Sx aisinye cue cee Reals e asin Elliott S. Moses 


Scene—Dick Barlow’s Antique Shop. Time—About Eleven O’clock 
on a Beautiful May Morning. 
Directed by Blanche Talbot Kimball. 


The Players of Bronxville, N. Y., present “The House with the 
Twisty Windows,” by Mary Pakington. 


The Cast— 
aes (RODET cca cc cnlsios + siete en slvip se st sso sisiviess sisi Dale S. Bartlett 
AROS ETIVEe oe Chote ea cee ce coins een Ge ae sishe tae t Edward McGee 
Be lige SEMEL IN aa wor al shad laieie e's esate Slee e/a wie em stele see Kathleen Clements 
TCAPNEE) SOE EC o's Smlcis «.oceieivic sstelsee sere ee pee ese me ware aie Ann McGee 
BORA eee OTATC Eee he oie ie Ao a, sho searerars-s'ao ayeputa TUNAe "4 he velwnatsid gieceace Ruth Bretz 
MDGEEVCIO® MOOG Staaten ele vicicis wleinisce aywre eur clots eueinb ® # Oe aie Edward Zimmer 
Srepashe tere qeatitne tras serene tise y= de me va tle 9 ass Lawrence Bartlett 


Scene—A Cellar of a House in Petrograd, During the ‘‘Red Terror.” 
Charlton Barnes, Director. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills. L.I., present ‘Rogues and 
Vagabonds.”” Words by Harry B. Smith. Music by Geoffrey O’Hara. 










The Cast— 

SGA ee racials co ciets tere) cyckate rl aiocelalashave.e(s aaiviers cree o/s) Henry Porter, Jr. 
rtd OUAS ) Esti ying, s esiisisia eave nie Giele <'acle sir ias sa 8 a0 Alan Hudson 
EAC OT erate cea ne orale irctn Se scer ed Sia ala sierai ain elpeaue «, oupiaie (ape) #618 John B. Bruns 
cles sete ie oe RNG) lide tmiaacctese Oars he ote) 10 LeGy MLO 
Will Shakespeare. 2... cece ces ence seer ses eescees William Linton 
Mary PYttOm. 6.20. ccc ccc ve tecce ness sees cneccore sans Elsie Cropper 
cle IMEMID ss cles sisieins «seep aes veiriels sisinuen a s:s' 2 a sit 4 Walter Claypoole 
on Greenest ee tle ahs ce craic are chit ene vee srerares i te 
earl tai secre terre tals trae socteie creas tetera iio dee heer oretta Howson 

Boe: : ar eects © eters teste ...Andrew Shuman 


Richard Burbage........-++-seereeees Decane teat sa Walter Savell 
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Dollo’_ the Fortune. .cs0.0e ooo re tee ee araiciats Agnes Kiendl 

i NCL 5 ogg e; 0/05, %, 0:00 lw teat pupae ot ee ees Frederick Seward 

OMe De casts o iia ocean cee nae aan a E. Ryland Carter 

PAIS alsin Sasees pacers aes eee a en Ste One mee Mee eae Collyer Elliott 

Gamekeeper....:.6..00. aa Diag oN a Padme ROAR eTE Cameron Shipp 
~ 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE ENSEMBLE 


Frederick Seward Kimber Seward 
Madeleine Van Hagan Johnnie Mae Welty 
Carl Penny Amy Howell 
Leila Savell Ethel Lee 
R. V. Harrington Mae Ball 
Helen Rutledge Helen Carroll 
Conrad B. Taylor Lyla Wilson 
Agnes Viborg Mabel Shedd 
Ted Hager Robert McCray McKee 
Mae Robinson Frances Moir 
Frances Bush William Roberts 
Walter Schallitz Theresa Sauer 
Mabel Claypoole William Bradshaw 
Florence Bennett Sonja Viborg | 
i Gorton Marsh Helen Shortmeier 

elen Clevenger Ethel Taylor 
George Boyce Elizabeth Reutermann 
Irma Wagner Lulu J. Clymer 
Nixon Lee Elsie Vandervoort 
Frances Pandau Elspeth Brownell, Accompanist. 


Scene—Estate of Sir Thomas Lucy. Stratford-on-Avon. Time— 
Autumn, 1585. 
Under the Direction of Albert S. Howson. 


THURSDAY, MAY 8 


Wayne Community Players of Goldsboro, North Carolina, present 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder,” by W. Allen Royall. 






The Cast— 
Fanny Clark.. AiexS) 4:8 AL6).9/ 676) oie] isis'e\ siate 's 01 Rea ae eae W. Allen Royall 
Hal daly Elise Wikes:215(0 01/0) ois yack eee ee Anna Dortch Michaux 
AGRI, His SOU siewieia's baad scan ee ces te ee Whiz Smith 
Biisa Lonny, is Mother. oucm «. ar « ere < cbtgaman obck oe Sudie Creech 
Clame, Huldah’s Wriend... ..cnns-sntescacteoee be ee Janie Burns 
Henry, (Gibbs, Rum-ranners.. 05... 62. ee Robert Robinson 
pret wMarees,, PStr olan neo. fos. « cnunedouse con eee Lloyd Parker 


Scene—Living Room of Clark’s Home, Ten Miles West of Golds- 
boro, N. C. Time—Scene 1—Afternoon of a Winter Day, 1928. 
Scene 2—Evening, Ten Months Later. 

Directed by Margaret Kornegay. 


Studio Theatre Players, Buffalo, N. Y., present “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” by Anatole France. 


The Cast— 
Master Leonard Botal, J MOR aie sl charterer ene Spencer Whedon 
Master Adam Fumee, Lawyer......0..00 000077777 °P&m® David Day 
Master Simon Callime Doctors. oa, 0. at 5A arse Skeldon Spangler 
Master Jean Maugier, Surgeon and Barber.......... Willis Martyn 
Master Serafin DeLaurier, Apothecary............ Buell Tallman, jr. 
Giles Boiscourtier, Leonard Botal’s Secretary. .Bernard Hammill, Jr. 
A; Alba MRD ai. come tus cele. atten tr | eee eae Henry Potter 
Catherine, Leonard Botal’s Wife........//7! ...Ethel O’Dea Meyer 
Alison, Leonard Botal’s Servant.................. Virginia Butler 
Mademoiselle De La Garandiere.... 0.00.09... Helen Gardner 
Madame Deda Brute... ns... . sss ee Jane Franklin 


Lackeys and Passers-by....Don Tullis, Betty Becker, Margaret Sos- 
saman, Susan Rosengren, Betty Wilcox, Roswell Rosengren. 
Scene—House of Ju ge Leonard Botal, in Paris, 

Musical Accompaniment by Charme Allen. Directed by Jane Keeler. 
Setting Arranged by Sheldon K. Viele. 
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The Albany Players of Albany, N. Y. ss ice,”’ 
tee ms any » present “The Choice,” by 


The Cast— 
Duke of Perigord............. seunctocvesenccesecnomags C, Stowell 
Melusine | His Twi Daughters: 7... .ler ees oe { Faye Smiley 
Melisse Catherine Cherry 
Marco, the Jester...... pele eeble wi seelewaesled siee ces Norman R. Sturgis 
Manon, Nurse to the Sisters,..........eesceces Gladys Wilson Boyce 
(Mache Pose sees otiane Site a ee ge aN eee ewes ates arate Ray Becker 
Ebugh Carlets..cenccs ceases ee emcee eben e ease enes Ranulf Compton 
Charles, One of Carlet’s Soldiers............ Reynolds K. Townsend 


Scene—A Feudal Duchy Not Far from Orleans, in the tiny France 

of That Day. 1—A Room in the Great Castle of the Duke of Peri- 
ord. 2—The Same, a Half Hour Later. Time—Evening of a 
pring Day in the Early 11th Century. 

Directed by Thomas C. Stowell. Scenery Designed and Built by 

Dorothy Lathrop and Paul M. Hewlett. 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., present “Right of 
Possession,” by Edna Warren. 


The Cast— 
Clerk et the Wourts.. .22ck ds). atlocw as cks ce awles.s ane Gordon Sommers 
Mrs. Howard.....-.--.s-seeree sees cence eee e ee eees Eloise Frazier 
WWiiga, FEALEIS Costs ca cls cerele els oo ata slole ecru eleclneters some oe Irene Deicke 
Judge Garland. .... 1... 2... cee cece eee eee eeeeee Samuel Goddard 
Ware Dee CG i ae aid ene cts cts Sela cas w s)mieen we biska & s qcsiniayyy secs Frank Bacon 
TRG ae aac, Pee LIN: ia aetna Sins ik a okieretecnia o: mleisinpies ele Percy Ramsey 
BES See SUMNION Sis «1S ccuisicfe < eslass des lem aeiate ls 65,3 Adelaide Kalkman 
Bonny SimmonsS......... 0220 ccens ess ee cers csesones Leianna Devlin 
Freddy Hargreve.........-+-ecsceescser eee esennes Ralph Friedman 


Scene—Court of Judge Garland, a Judge of the Juvenile Court. 
Directed by Frederick Kitson Cowley. Setting Arranged by F. Ray 
Leimkuehler. 


FRIDAY, MAY 9 


Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College Dramatic Club, 
Starkville, Miss., present “A Night at an Inn,’”? by Lord Dunsany. 


The Cast— 
A. E. Scott-Fortescue (The Toff)..........eseeeeeees H. S. Chilton 
William Jones (Bill). ...... se ee cece cere cere cece neers S. B. Powers 
Albert Thomas. ...-...ccceeccsccscscccscscceses Newton Townsend 
Jacob Smith (Sniggers)....-.+-eeeeeeeeeeteeeceeees H. G, Brannon 
First Priest of Klesh......-.-22 eee ee cree ereeeeees David Thomas 
Second Priest of Klesh.......-..sseereceecrecerere E. P. Williams 
Third Priest of Klesh....-..-+-ecececereecsscreerees W. C. Cozine 
Testis tn shal oti cl cie oto o slew = ee osleue wi cme ems ve ee vee wars J. A. Ruffin 


Scene—A Room at an Inn. 
Directed by H. P. Cooper. 


The Paravent Players of Providence, R. I., present “Marshal,” by 
Ferenc Molnar. 





The Cast— 
Edith, the Baron’s Wife.......sse+sereeeeerrerenes Pearle Winburg 
Maid Servant. ....ccceescerecccsssscenssccsence Mary H. Brigham 
Imre Litvay, an Actor........+-++ Se easiest oa a 8 Kenneth F. Bruce 
Barson San-Friano... Jean Bert Pinault 
Dr. Janosy, a Physician. .......2ssecesecees T. Stewart MacDonald 


Scene—Baron San-Friano’s Hunting Lodge, Near Budapest. 
Directed by Rosalba deAnchoriz Joy. 


The Loyola Community Theatre of Chicago, Ill., present “Sun-up,” 
by Lula Vollmer. 


The Cast— a ; 3 
Widow Cagle Peee as. cise enevieve Ryan 
Ruffe Cagle, Her Son.... Eugene V. O’Brien 
Emmy, His Wife....---+++reressrreres Be Va aren dais ouise Willmarth 
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Strangerest si.) 5.2 vee ile tales Movie. Anes eee Paul Brenner 
Sherif’ Weeks... 53 cs¥ss seater coe ees eee J. Paul Ardeeser 
Bud, Brother to’ Enimiy,. tss0%7 5006. saws oes aoe ‘Allen Krimbelbine 


Scene—Interior of Widow’s Cabin in the Mountains of Western 
North Carolina, Near the City of Asheville. 1—Late Afternoon. 
September, 1917. 2—Midnight. February. 3—The Same. A Few 
Hours Later. & 

Adapted and Directed by Charles S. Costello. 


The Morse Players Sponsored by the St. Louis Art League, St. Louis, 
Mo., present ‘‘Eyes,” by Maxine Block. ‘ 


The Cast— 
Ahe 1Grandmothet's,.05 Mott. 2 «teil ees cele Therese Marie Wittler 
Histher Of, esatsic Sees tne. Se ae Alice Gray Galleher 
Wars tistaia ais: atae\ine.e.cin c.o-5's:3 7 ea Harold Elbert 
BillvScinnells. Saves. 25sec ole og ase oo Eugene R. Wood 


Directed by Harry R. McClain. 


The judges were Percy Hutchinson of the New York Times, 
Marguerite Tazelaar of the New York Herald Tribune, William 
G. King of the New York Evening Post, Louise Wilson of the 
New York World and Dan C. Anderson of the New York Sun. 
By unanimous vote they awarded two cash prizes of $200 each 
for the best unpublished plays presented in the tournament to 
Maxine Finsterwald’s “Seven Against One,” presented by the 
Association Players’ Stock Company of the Y.M.H.A., New York, 
and Maxine Block’s “Eyes,” presented by the Morse Players of 
St. Louis, Mo. Two cash prizes of $200 each for the best pres- 
entation of previously published plays went to the Studio Players 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who offered Anatole France’s “The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife,” and to the Paravent Players of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for their presentation of Ferenc Molnar’s “Marshal.” 
Honorable mention was given Genevieve Ryan for her perform- 
ance of Widow Cagle in a shortened version of Lula Vollmer’s 
“Sun-up”; to the Henry Street Players of New York for their per- 
formance of Richard Hughes’ “The Sisters’ T ragedy,” and to the 
Salon Players of Jackson Heights, N. Y., for their presentation of 
Clare Kummer’s “So’s Your Old Antique.” The Belasco cup, 
emblematic of the Little Theatre championship of the year, went 
to the Studio Players of Buffalo and “The Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife.” 


LONG-PLAY TOURNAMENT 


(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in association with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for a Samuel French prize of 
$1,000 and a silver cup awarded by the Theatre Arts Monthly 
magazine. 
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MONDAY, MAY 12 


The Guild: Players of University Settlement, Manhattan, present 
“The Wooden Idol,” a Preposterous Episode i a 
Three Acts, by Leonard White. sini iiobties sicki-ssi si 


The Cast— 
IN THE PROLOGUE 
A Museum Attendant......... Ra iviokins elvis es alee ah Louis Horton 
mn ideriy (ertleman. 14 ee cees oles eee ets meme tee veowdlarry Thaler 


IN THE PLAY 


ee Pontifex, Managing Director of Pontifex, Ltd....Harvey Platt 


paisa Potties, bus Wite, oo fie oa ee 8 oe ie teeles Harriet 
Ethel Pontifex, Their Younger’ Daughter: 5. oes ca See o's Bede sees 
Judith Fison, Their Elder Daughter............-+....-- Billie Kowit 
Gilbert Fison, Their Sotsinlaw oc 26sc. i. esas eee oes Sam Weintraub 
Hannah Dudgeon, James Pontifex’s Sister.......... Ruth Gottfried 
wcord “Alired” VWWOnersh .. casks cee Cees ew sis webct s Emanuel Gottfried 
len Manian? Molpnenx ves.s hs sais 6 ce Ged woe n es wRRE A age eS Louis Gans 
Richard Merryweather, of Arkwright, Merry- 

EAENEE TLE. Gosek te. cee Ses cie eae Nels ehiea utes Sie. Philip Sloninsky 
CRcseey Piers EE Mabie Oosa seek are alee anes Glin cas i'n os ot Foon sk erbert Lizt 
Toby, James Pontifex’s Clerk... 22+. 005-0022 teeneies nee Morris Honig 


Scene—Of the Prologue—The Pontifex Museum. Of the Play— 
Morning Room at Pontifex Hall. Time—The Present, 
Directed and Staged by Mrs. J. Glenwood Jones. 


TUESDAY, MAY 13 ‘ 


The Thalian Masquers of the Bronx Y.M.H.A., The Bronx, pre- 
sent “Kith and Kin,” by Wallace A. Manheimer. 


The Cast— 

Mla MRED d elocrd Sle n-+,0\ aya. io ws sik @ 6 Plnanain(oe aise eye Dorothy Fowler Gillam 
eee, WUC S cd cw nace <o/onn 4 aeaielpyeisi< duets ates 'e) oiela + araiane Samuel Roland 
Matera y “Godmet nc dma.s- 01 vites o2:s9 narmareceurio's)sie.¢ Mortimer V. Halpern 
Ripe GALORE oso <ip, ave ee ca e mies staan tant mts, ast sib, isier'5it6 Rae D. Negrin 
MRC CH OER AN ic ane eae aed a eieaa ao ee a1 al rele gy © oa, 25 John H. Brown 
NZS E Vid. WACATLGTONG os «yal tis so: nila 4: aver 6. chia oh ya ts San ym aIopaa suas de ee Charles D. Yuro 
PAM EGTEN PISS Sin vig ere cco ies Siatefsyeiele a ounia le wimp > srele oie sinian8 Emanuel Wieder 
Roti eMC EISIOW = o:o.u a isloiiatels ageale Rh © eagle bine'a/Suieraio mingle alee Sol Berlad 
ithe tite td deiner ic vwin omic beaarare myersinie «18/5010, Mreye ele 0a. Robert Richman 
Sethe WClceh. mice oo wtmniiaw ae < o eucinlat ulin igh@i aisle > sinas.ejenie e's Sidney Alter 
MVE Paes W CUCK ED ecciers state aco alsa) shia wrorsiaiseliniete ecn2e/d alloxan 9 inlg'> giants Molly Berger 
beri eee aie eal ane = wa a aye spew Selo aves pannel <6 Kenneth Schiller 
eel or tes ns aiwiero ley sisi ale i are Sin ese e.« aie winya si sis.ne(et we 296.084 Robert Davis 
aviettiazint c:clis no nislares « oeroieim oslo oie oyniaisie <'s gious 0 Esther Marofschick 
FON ew ov acs cclvclen nid eee weihieio wee anna oie esiare vices sae a4-9 Milton Rubin 
MER eri hye bc ca ee wd tie ors oie cr a hyenas widue ae tS b= arin ele sais Herman Offer 
.. Abraham Menkin 





lariei aces wstae's es = sean Sinise Meee weanrioe dla ee 0 389-0 
At the Barn Dance....Julian Belin, Sylvia Kleinman, Ruth Silver- 
man, Constance Schrader, Murtay Faymen, Benjamin Levitas, Al- 
bert. Goldstein, Charles Greenwald, Lillian Markowitz, Sylvia 
Hirsch, Isidore Kleinman, Lou Howitt, Mollie Berger, Sidney 
Kleinman, Jean Margolis, Mariane Allerhand, Caroline Spellman, 
Monty Miller, Sylvia Wolfe, George Friedlander. 
Act I and III.—Scene 1—The Codner Cabin. 2—The same. That 
Night. Act II.—The Barn Dance. at the Winslows’ the Following 
Evening in the Adirondack Mountains Off the Beaten Track. 
Scenery Constructed and Painted by the Masquers Under the Super- 
vision of Abraham Schneiderman. The Dances by Esther Marof- 
schick. Stage Manager, Monty Miller. Directed by Philip Gross. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 


The Morningside Players of Columbia University, Manhattan, present 
“The New Freedom,” by Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis. 
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The Cast— Yee 
Grover Bainbridge..< ac ecnscesses Ss ptp LTA igs. ae «sweeeses- John Cocks 
Katherine 22)./\2%'s's sleeve oauiss ass ashes > ee eis ++-.-May Wolmark 
Poida MATER, io h0ccibts, ots aise cane 9 od TO clo alto, « oak Eileen Meyerson 
Mra. Cornell sia:.¢.ss0 sa-nsiaweru 0 ottes ee ee »++Florence Pegram 
LGE- Bais VTi Sl st oa aren na.a a ole wave oie Bee IRI tea Elizabeth von Nardroff 
De,» Paths Daye ss5.00 shes semanas wae “>..Clayton J. Heermance, Jr. 
Flowatd...Jamedons , wicreniesielnceso apace erate aeons J. F. Foster 
Florence ences. BS io nie iw ne ©. 9 wee eles Cable aan ee Ruth Yates 
PAID RRIEM AIRY os.5n5.0 som 6 ood a «08 Roo eee J.C. Lotterhand 
Wottte, Parkes: cataie oc isind ove os tok tier Se nee Margaret Smith 
Mids€ < Rankin. od sacv<\s/c srarueres atomen caer aes Marjorie Patterson 
CNG sisdhavsrctaediela:a scaly oo x vie ania oe ee ee ee Gerry Raph 
OST cx y Daw Gr. 5.5 6)’ cicicta aie SPs Sure meh ee ay cee as Joseph Davidson 


Act I.—The Living Room in the Bainbridge Apartment, Bronxville. 
A Late Afternoon in eae Act II.—The Same. Eleven Months 
Later. Act III.—The Westchester Country Club. A Month Later. 
Performance Directed by Milton Smith and Elizabeth Van Nardroff. 
Settings Designed by Milton Smith, and Built and Painted by Mem- 
bers of the English e6e and Education 162K, Columbia University. 


THURSDAY, MAY 15 


The Lake Forest Players and The Playwrights Theatre, Chicago, IIL, 
present “Flying Blind,” by Mary Aldis. 







The Cast— 
George Carrington, a Brokers. 20... «c-0020< 22.0 Ernst Von Ammon 
Marciagetis= Wule.acc cates «Skate ace ee ae Helen Walton 
Reorremirs Hitt S00... no ere One hig ie ae Harry Dickson 
Dorothy,. dis (Daughter ss: Wee ee ae eee ee ee Frances Acher 
Henry (Pillinshast: | His: Uacle 34.016 seco Edward H. Pasmore 
Caroline’ Tillmghast; His: Aunt: / 25. .42..).0 0 noe Evelyn Pasmore 
Ellen Frances Ambler 
ARGS Gum losis Slein cesses ah His. ‘Servants: sc cen os « Mildred Weinberger 
Hilda Alicia Gordon 
Florence Craig, His Wife’s Friend.............. Virginia Wamboldt 
Dr. Felix Hoffman, His Wife’s Friend............ M. P. Wamboldt 
Sarah Brown, His Wife’s Decretary. ionic sitet Alma Louise Dickson 
Liza Hoffman, Ex-wife of Felix............. ...-Martha Wickwire 
Isadore Rosenblaum, a Tailor............... --Gerald A. Frank 
Zabingis, ay Pabor Geader.|ia.10 ss stbeiac.escn te Gregory Thomas 


Scene 1—Breakfast Room of the Carringtons’ Apartment, Uptown. 
8.30 a.m. 2—The Study of Dr. Felix Hoffman. Downtown 3 p.m. 
3—The Drawing-room of the Carringtons’ Apartment 6 p.m. 4—The 
Same, After Dinner. 10 p.m. 5—The Same, Late at Night. 12 
P.M. The Action Takes Place Between Half-past Eight in the Morn- 
ag SH Half-past Twelve at Night of a Day in Late Winter. Time 
—The Present. 

Director, M. P. Wamboldt. Scenic Director, Sylvia Hamburger. 


FRIDAY, MAY 16 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo., Presents “The 
Twelfth Disciple,” by Mary Parmly Koues Sachs. 









The Cast— 

Prologue... cs sees miapaln ates a * Watbsoke ee its Oeste each ate Elliot Bergfeld 
Eitilel . Seeke og ber ehiaysis ace) Sipiexels-soeeh weed aie ae Gordon Sommers 
DA WNEL Sas ho x Nag me wie an ckeneee Ralph Friedman 
Rachel enti: veeeiaer ek bia ainiays scabies 7 Neca Epstein 
Pirst’ Handmaidensvcuccce sed coe ch ----Eloise Frazier 
Stookid Ean dmasd esti. 608)..50l-ie oc clam msarsibcce ae oaks Leianna Devlin 

MOS oh emsleh ox hiaheie Wiaimielsle" 014 isi gtelal side sughkinlc Sivinoiecetde Cae ee Ben Fry 
BZra stesso Kabje Miaahe indore te iofets 6 ieluln yale sajatadconiarcie eotbereeron George Wendling 
Judas Uscariotnnden eens a eee ee ee eke eae Charles Dillon 
Cataphas. 30 2ic.% [sich hs SR oo de IE cat Samuel Goddard 

ANAS « ieveis tein ‘e ous glo ie be lolaiia ele;'s'slaterote bin leinloce ars thie ee Bruce McFarlane 
First Piriestac co st atria sctleictbats eas ee cae, Gordon Sommers 
Second’ Priest avs -taswiknteceaunk sale aca eee Elliot Bergfeld 
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Metvantetn Caianhasie cscs dee «cos Rawsisiout ew ee vie Ses .-Percy Ramsay 

Persons on the Way to the Crucifixion: 
Be GreeW Woman .isc:. 2oaGbetet.t «waite... Cathe ...Eloise Frazier 
ROR C Bei 08 as i ala ace ona a/c necks bm wale ape nies oar Percy Ramsay 
PS hepWerdatneh ocala he ab MECC ae ta eV Nee ha oe SETS URS Y Ben Fry 
a NVGOGOR es «Minis bade « wecayeemiviare < ad «cu aye oh Maudean Jones-Crane 
PAS MU RENEE LAD erenueran Wat Gane en's ine o sale se ae haat George Wendling 
Wings (eracesma. soaks Wek eeisdlaes woken ci cwwoadnn Elliot Bergfeld 
MGCODG UM CAURSIIAN om 4.55 Makinn siesies Aa diet a,6.cahals Gordon Sommers 
wh Younw Matdservant.. 2. css Shes sa cee. vecueae cs Kathryn Cravens 
teltay OT NM OTRA cts wna wes skip htes Rates « oh «kr sic Adelaide Kalkman 
PMIRCENOE GAC VW OMIAT. oan cn ge akan Chiemsee cae hen Irene Deicke 


Act I.—Scene 1—A Room in the House of Hillel, Two Days Before 
the Crucifixion of Jesus. 2—Hillel’s Garden Immediately Afterwards. 
Act IIl—An Ante-chamber in the Palace of Caiaphas, the High 
Priest, Somewhat Later the Same Day. Act III.—Beyond the. City 
on the Road to Golgotha Two Days Later—Good Friday Afternoon. 
+ pee Action of the Play Takes Place in Jerusalem in the Year 
A.D. 

Directed by Frederick Kitson Cowley. Stage Manager—Archer 
O’Reilly. Electrician—John Chamberlin. Master of Properties— 
Ruth Sturgis. The Setting of the Play Is from a Design by F. Ray 
Leimkuehler. Costumes Designed and Executed by Mrs. Ernest 
Sachs and Mrs. George C. Smith. 


The judges, Lee Foster Hartman of Harper’s magazine, Carl 
Carmer of Theatre Arts Monthly, J. Kenyon Nicholson of Samuel 
French & Co., Edith H. Walton of The Forum and William G. 
King of the New York Evening Post, by unanimous vote awarded 
the $1,000 Samuel French prize and the Theatre Arts Monthly 
cup to Marjorie Bartholomew Paradis’ ““The New Freedom.” 


* LOST SHEEP 


(48 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Belford Forrest. Produced by 
George Choos and Jack Donahue at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, May 5, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Set UET EGU LS carete oat oa ave aun al elt oie. hatch osee) ah steion ate bleu aves 0 invone-e- 9 A. P. Kaye 
bs Nelcnt dae Pee lal ti Ie seth ade stnaychedin s eatbelaia eo aalete Edward Cooper 
irre; \Dinglencin. osm dele s Seieals cle execs Samet woes s .--Ruby Hallier 
Reverend Wm. Wampus.........--+seseeeere Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Mra Vieni pitse 2 <e sro Be ales ois ecie siecle s atele ss esse 400 Cecilia Loftus 
Rhoda Wampus.....-csctosecscccenccessnsccscceecses Sidney Fox 
Mary Wampus.......ccccerescersesersccrccccetcee Valerie Cossart 
Martha Wampus...ccccccccesccsawens se sesessceerns Patricia Calvert 
Sea rma h cohot oem pala eer w o oak a araielghel alias RM a sae Edward Broadley 
PARE SMO ic retcl cre rice mrclshsle elu trencie'atele soins s'cidye Wrecsie John Troughton 
The Hon. Arthur Topham.........-.-..+++e-05: Harry McNaughton 
Wric Batleyia. oces egies oo swe sss aie stews cies s/aue 6 5)4.6 00.0 ¢ onsie Rex O’Malley 
Reverend A. A. Bailey... ...... 2 cece eee cree ee reees oe Buckler 
First; (Policemati.«. 0-0 ssswcsssenrevencsssccceciceeees Walter Plinge 
Second Policeman.......--.+seseseeeeeser sess oeceee Ronald Dexter 

Acts I, II and I1].—The Parlour of 32 Pinkney Road, Higher 


Hampstead, Middlesex, England. 
Staged by Marion Gering. 
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The Rev. William Wampus, Mrs. Wampus and three Wampus 
daughters are moving from Clapham to ‘Higher Hampstead. 
They rent a furnished house for temporary shelter. The house 
formerly was occupied by a notorious woman known as “The 
Duchess” and six girls. The renting agent, Mr. Harris, thinks if 
he can restore the house to respectability he can add to its market 
value. For a day and a night the Wampuses are subjected to 
amusing and somewhat startling adventures when the gayer young 
men of the town call to inquire for Mabel and the other girls, and 
to learn such plans as the Duchess may have for the immediate 
future. Eric Bailey, son of a vicar, meets Rhoda, the youngest 
Wampus daughter, thinking her what she isn’t at all, and deter- 
mines to save her from a life of shame. He succeeds, but not 
without puzzling experiences. 


* ADA BEATS THE DRUM 


(44 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by John Kirkpatrick. Produced by 
John Golden at the Golden Theatre, New York, May 8, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


Ada SELMDDatd 1. «te rat eeeeees vee. oe eee Mary Boland 
eila Elubbard ayacce sc meen. esate h. ccc oee Nydia Westman 
BE AA Ab Darel arare a toieia.c ste ao eieveye:cverders wrote ce es George W. Barbier 
MTS ISS ter k css ce eno sere eee ee LN aaa ee Frank Charlton 
JACQUeliNe Narrncaimmsisactoaw sake eae onthe ies ae ee Louza Riane 
CULE ss: <ie sje ere lone ee SOR CRIES «areata ee ade mee Edgar Stehli 
Bowel le tts. 5 stayin arenes Pile odessa ies me ae ee Hal Thompson 
Nadine! Wentworth ss .c.< tana: tae, aera eae eee Natalie Schafer 
ANORZOSS ©. a etchen's SAE « Sak Ve eee elm ee Marcel Rousseau 
PIAA. ‘eidorereiattete winiseeaie cee eee cee ieee ee aes ope 
Gendarmes immed. cataascc cea eat ovat eel August Aramini 
{x Gelikhovsky 


Staged by Geoffrey Kerr. 
Acts I, II and IiI.—In the Villa Dolores, in the Southwest of 
rance, ; 


Ada Hubbard, hungry for European culture, takes Ed, her hus- 
band, and Leila, her daughter, for a fling at the Continent. In 
the southern part of France the Hubbards rent a villa and wait 
for company. When none calls Ada manages to round up a 
pleasant trio, Nadine Wentworth, a poetess; Alonzo, a Spanish 
painter, and Dmitri, a musician. They eat the Hubbard food 
and bore Mr. Hubbard to distraction. He gets tight, throws them 
out of the house, strikes a gendarme and is put in jail. Mean- 
time Leila falls in love with and annexes a trap drummer playing 
in the Casino orchestra. He was born in Illinois. 
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THE VIKINGS 


(8 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the New Yorker Theatre, New York, May 12, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 
Ornulf seas Bae RA Tae LAR Caen eS Sek eR Od Sere eats Richard Hale 







SE re Scldiw ine car side eu .. Warren William 
Dagny .. Margaret Mower 
Kaare... -Robert C. Fischer 
Gunnar. thine pee Charles Waldron 
PROC IG o tte ats ce Ske RRS e aieislers e's Raise stele SSN Sie 8 Sake Blanche Yurka 
PERIOL EIT eet we sito x aaa lawless UR Mee ca men mie sis sib sans Edwin Philips 
PRP eee cache ncaa 6 a aae cag weA ROSSA Sway ees © Richard Jack 
Herschel Cropper 

a Bree — o 

’ . T. Crawfor 

VE RITREE SONI Ee cio sia lainne Silt aie sn oielg: sels cistaine saree stone SAidioun Waren 


William Gear 

Rohord eramier 

3 . ran yan 

RSE IEE Chess NE CED arc at e)n ae! me wei vie oem wes an } Arthur Row 

Thomas Rimshart Watkins, Jr. 

PAGERS. WOM ic. « sic iesniniaii ste Satis 030s « Shale seihoyn wii Chester Leighty 

males Cue 

Gunnar’s Men...... i flame iu aletat al ere aaits Sistah pie obert Christy 

{ John Moran 

Peggy McNaught 

: _ Evelyn Hill 

Hjordis’ Ladies in Waiting...........-.-..05- Catherine Meredith 

Monty Priddy 

Adele Gilbert 

Helen Howe 

Acts I_and IV.—-Coast of Norway. Acts II and III.—Gunnar 

Viking’s Hall. During the Reign of King Eric Blood-Axe, in the 

Eighth Century. 

Staged by Blanche Yurka and Thomas Wilfred. 


Sigurd, one of the bolder Vikings, has accepted Hjordis’ dare 
that no man shall take her to wife who has not the courage to slay 
the white bear that guards her chamber. Knowing that his friend 
Gunnar is much in love with Hjordis, Sigurd first puts on Gunnar’s 
armor. After slaying the bear and possessing Hjordis, Sigurd car- 
ries her in her sleep aboard Gunnar’s ship. When Hjordis awakes 
she accepts Gunnar as her lawful mate. Years later, discovering 
the truth, Hjordis slays Sigurd, expecting their true marriage will 
be consummated in Valhalla. Sigurd, dying, confesses that he 
has accepted Christianity and is therefore forbidden the hall of 
the gods. 
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GOLD BRAID . 
(7 performances) 


A drama in three acts by Ann Shelby. Produced by Louis A. 
Safian at the Theatre Masque, New York, May 13, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 







SOT Real OF, PORN I chat ctor oj <nonigchas eval casas as Gace a eee eeeeeeee-bBruce Adams 
DADORa deeieaNe cs bos exces cdeeeede Vag uae sale aca ..Loretto Shea 
Pvt; Thompsoniois.... sees -Thomas B. Carnahan, Jr. 
Dinday Rodneyt J.4 00.06.05 000a0 Saale --Adele Ronson 
Major ROdIEi se < 6:30 leeds ooesiod os lee ..Edward Reese 
Mite EN aac 5 eitle. occ & ais ie tae oy he -Marion Abbott 
Col. Billings...... Side nde sta tins davis aad een -+-Jethro Warner 
Up editers Cortes Ayala aiehe Syalsviyoarehas shore. ahs « x/suh ea nic weet ot Alan Devitt 
Quong. 0.2... Spe M sich dix aa gota ta owes eee Charlie Fang 
PAUP POH oratata ttn fic felons iavate osc Sens ain John J. Cameron 


Acts I, II and III.—In Major Rodney’s Quarters in Camp Mala- 
bang, Philippine Islands. 
Staged by Gene Gowing. 


Linda Rodney, wife of Major Rodney of the Intelligence 
service, U.S.A., stationed in the Philippines, grows restless and 
falls out of love with her husband. When the Major insists that 
she help with his investigation into Moro activities by making 
love to a Spanish suspect, Julio Cortez, she accepts the assign- 
ment, but, falling in love with Julio, refuses to betray him. Ac- 
cused of disloyalty, Linda leaves her husband, and prepares to 
return to the U.S.A. and await Julio’s coming. 


THE TAVERN 


(32 performances) 


A comedy satire in two acts. Revived by George M. Cohan 
at the Fulton Theatre, New York, May 19, 1930, 


Cast of characters— 





a be tRavers Keepers (Sonrt shed. 26. beck. oee ++++.Theodore Newton 
abe Bired Grrl ca essere chetey soca. en eee Kathleen Niday 
The ayer’ Keeper 19. fvee yr cliy ee 1 eee --Robert Middlemass 
oe Mired Maw cy incciace mat ons ca nine ee Joseph Allen 
The Vagabond. i tccaccily stubs ancteeehe «kee George M. Cohan 
PPO ORNAD 9. 6 ops ucla tne era nig Seiaciucas i WR tT eee Mary Philips 
AEE” MOVERNOE 5 acatecgites nce rete eee ee eee Jack Leslie 
he? Gowerhor’s, Wiles Matcn icine «odtiocmeme & eee Lida Macmillan 
The Governor’s Daughter.................... wi vinieltesere Isabel Baring 
The Fiance 


alle) sieve Mak abate ote eeeioteaiae +++e+eeee-Douglas Macpherson 
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SPC HHEDIUL vtarektacialk ote sales aha sida ees ssa vice Edward F. Nannary 
The Sheriff’s Men...... Jack Willams 

ee tt aan Pei 
ROP ONE CE IMAHCE ce Ka wich anes TRA ASKS K SK wae s 604 MERE Darcie Finals 


Acts I and II.—In Zacheus Freeman’s Tavern. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 


See “The Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


*LET AND SUB-LET 
(31 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Martha Stanley. Produced by 
L. A. and J. Hyman, Inc., at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, 
May 19, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 






Express Man........5--2eessseseeeeeeeeecees ab ee aeS Joe White 
ER pr oa te ao duc, wis Hiv oi tosses Psicc mcr afiue ole siehetenis wie)s{sie.0/5'9) Mary Gildea 
Dayton. J. + 2 begebewvereevecctioccice cen wave ne nbn nes G. Lester Paul 
Margaret Blair... weve nwe cancer sern etc cneeeccere Gertrude Fowler 
Montague Blair.......-.2+-eseeee cree e cere eee W. Messenger Bellis 
Edward King,.....---s0-+eeee cere reece erect eee eres George Dill 
William Merritt. SRS A OAC Oe Cnn oo Gordon Richatds 
Anne Manners.. CROs aie ih eres eke rR RRe ays Serer Frances Sheil 
Jane Blair. .....cwcececeee cscs csscnnsstecscneoecs Dorothea Chard 
Whattio Worse edn eh se cas feiss s wep es cecee eye csi Allen Connor 
i emeee es. Ph ainda as oo pio wid ate Oe sa pediens ld stan s Sorel sgt Ashley Cooper 
Persis Wayne.......-..-scscccescescscccececccees Betty ncaster 
GY Piet cde Sb eda 2 oe Seas Sale a ete s Bata tanta a Pareit was Russell Rockwell 


Acts I and I1I].—Home of Montague Blair. Larchmont. Act ots 
—KEdward King’s Bachelor Quarters in New York City. 
Staged by Paul Edouard Martin. 


Jane Blair, youthful and determined, does not want to go to 
Europe with her parents. Hiding herself at home Jane leaves a 
letter saying she has sailed with friends and will meet the family 
in London. Coming out of hiding Jane learns that her home has 
been rented to Edward King who wants a summer place for an 
adopted niece expected from the West. Jane pretends to be the 
niece, and when the latter arrives manages to park her in the city. 
Two weeks later the Blairs return and a lot of complications are 
adjusted, with Jane in Edward’s arms. 


MILESTONES 


(8 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knob- 
lock. Revived by the Players’ Club at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, June 2, 1930. : 
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Cast of characters— 





Prologue Spoken ‘by: s:ddac5s9000eesenee ess: Edwin Milton Royle 
Dire RR as Prasat ie acs 4 dip ote ge oie Florence Vroom 
RGBOHS IDIENGAS ous she 2.» cb wise cd dreais Se ee Dorothy Stickney 
Gertride: .Rhead. |..utersh. ase es iss a Sa 0 aval Beulah Bondi 
iL BOMPSON 3a: 6:0 o's 6 nuigtedy s0/< sa ee See eae P, J. Kelly 
Wed. Py itty. 2a tiete wots couse S50 easat a ee Ernest Cossart 
Sant. Sibley: 23 vtaies.2 sian 'y 8a Daas Ae OE EE an, ee Warburton Gamble 
JOR RHCAdG yc ccis's'se shige oulamet cere eae Tom Powers 
nat ye Weis. satveiple.s ic «Dix deiolnaLle 5 eer. oe ee Selena Royle 
INGE Yj. cots Sale nye reinotneua totes peak ee ee ee Catherine Willard 
Asthut.Preece:..< «ite eoeeec rae eae ee wee Herbert Ranson 
Boottestts, aa:cioo/assaig, Peers ok ate was ae ....Jay Fassett 
WV ORSEG seine pital, « iesia a cite tie ote akieran ate Races: William H. Sams 
Rotds Monkhurdt a5 4.000 aepcaper aarcieveatiia SA. uc. to Gerald Hamer 
Mini cla atiristerl «ate aiodouere ote ae Mee Audrey Ridgwell 


Richae desi leva ho. «ache shed os it ee) Edmund George 
Act I.—Rhead Drawing Room. December, 1860. Act II.—Same. 
June, 1885. Act III.—Same. June, 1912. 
Staged by Henry Stillman. 


In 1860 John Rhead, junior partner of Rhead & Sibley, iron 
masters, is keenly excited about the launching of the first iron 
steamship and eager that his firm should enter shipbuilding. Be- 
cause his older partners pooh-pooh his visionary optimism he 
marries a Sibley daughter, draws out of the firm and becomes a 
wealthy independent. In 1885 John, grown conservative, is as 
strongly convinced that the new-fangled metal called steel is but 
a flash in the pan and refuses to let his daughter marry the in- 
ventor. In 1912 Emily Rhead, who had traded her romance for 


a title, is as strongly set against her daughter marrying the man 
of her own choosing. 


“Milestones” was preceded by a revival of “The Little Father 
of the Wilderness,” a one-act drama by Austin Strong and Lloyd 
Osborne, originally played by Francis Wilson in 1912. 


Cast of characters— 









REG > Mar Obie: cai. hcnion eee ita arsine ree Seen Stoik load Francis Wilson 
Prete “Gregan es, Sai ann ROM ce. 00s. Sal, Le Gene Lockhart 
Abt: TEN st own crerh tyad ngic SeEEMNe ss orpmas baw eeaaera cs Frederick Lewis 
Chevalier’ De: Frontenac. - Sauer onc. c kee ono Walter Hampden 
Docide Se! Albrets. sia]. i: deake nice hos oe en oe tate Jerome Lawler 
Captains Chevillassicca «ix ahdiiaii cn vesnicas gas ogau., tees John C. King 
Monsi¢ur D’ Ayes. 0S> scanner eek e Le ara raetee Pacie Ripple 
Mademoiselle Henriette...........0000 00000000077 Margalo Gillmore 
Duchesse de Fronsac............ -..Margherita Sargent 
Marquise de Segur’:.. Uap inant arias eaees ame Irene Shirley 
Mademoiselle de Chavaniac....0000 000077 IIDITTTT000 Adele Walker 
Bi etesRe G6 SUNN ss ci aesdacne levtedeee cy oe Florence Fair 
Mademoiselle de COLT yet nets protec catertbray ost Socks Agnes Brady 
Madame..d"Wpernon ..... Solesaes ssc cet ta Olga Birkbeck 
Comtesse Auguste GUATCH DERE: once unis ache aa Essie Emery 
Madame Dartont. s4s.cce ob ++..-Kathleen Lockhart 
Mademoiselle de Hautefort...._. sis: sierejenerere Joyce Arling 
Madame det Sancyew ana sintiateisic)/oselionsiy ate elshatatedavthareet tat 5 ne Hamilton 
Mademoiselle de Tremouille....2.2.. 022202021110 mily Graham 
Madame Mentpensier........ elvvevelsinivieheniete ++e++..Marian Sommers 
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CiiseF SB EConotocaWriotas cacc scant cites cckccs ae mendes Augustin Dunca 

Chief Monocatootha.......... OAR peo Meus Ouisia ee : ae Stout 
BinstnGdard.ccucecteccs Ce oka cman en See Cae emesis Raymond Thayer 
Second Guard....... Lawrence McK. Miller 
Duc de Fronsac......... ...Henry Mortimer 
Marquis de Segur........ ..+-Hannam Clark 















Captain La Tour Marbourg 


é ...-Joseph Kilgou 
Lieutenant General Dulong. jesse ater 


.Frazer Coulter 


Marquis de Trinc..... Wright Kramer 
Pieutenant Pranival oo: 8 dccds ce ces kesie eke Oe ae wee ele Ge ee oan Borup 
Major Dubois Martittc .discces< Edwin T, Emery 
Lieutenant Colonel De Fayols. ..--George Riddell 
Captain De_Vrigny.........seeee cess eee etter eens Walter Scott 
Major De Bedaulx.........esee eee rece rete eee rees Harry Forsman 
Tiewtenant Canton . (wees s dees nce censeascevesiones Jack O’Donnell 
Lieutenant Conde........... essere reer rete tees eees John K. Hodges 
Major De Gimat... ....George Buchanan Fife 
Dolo IMOLeEGCOl ccc chs se sic eh a so wrote Gas wren ereeats Reginald Birch 
Pre mteriagit TU OATEONS. 6 ces eine hace ee cageme necieesiiys George Vandegrift 
CAGE GIS ec ac bs ches eee d ae eh ete a tcmieigmme S. Ascher Smith 
SEO RItit tte Uittlere 0's ok 5 bie ais os RRR DS eS Se ye ee NST Abraham Gillette 


An Antechamber at the Palace of Versailles. 
Staged by Austin Strong. 


SPOOK HOUSE 


(15 performances) 


* 


A mystery drama in three acts by Joe Byron Totten. Pro- 
duced by the DeMilt Associated Players at the Vanderbilt The- 
atre, New York, June 3, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 









Philip Haynes. .......sececseerereecsecccsescees .-John A, Lorenz 
Priscilla Lathrop Roar aila Sa oosheta Ste wielane a's Leslie Bingham 
Spike GComnelly) sive eve clee << sities wine os 2s 0 2 vie sos eras Leo Donnelly 
Fingers Tolman......------eseseecec etree er rece James A. Boshell 
Grp ea ale eG tase in ajaie! hale sia wjepore mesin iain =e Hie es oye he Dorothy Blackburn 
Robert Dyne.......-- secre reece er terrese Edwin Forrest Forsberg 
Muriel Dyne.cc.cc ess ones cece cc cectnercencesseseres Myrta Bellair 
Arthur Joyce.....ss cece cece errr esse ener nescseeeees Wilfred Lytell 
Roberta Dyne.....--.cese cesses ce meres sccesccesees Thelma Marsh 
Dick Hammond... ..cccceccces ccs c cece nese ccc eves ne ce Guy _Hitner 
Tom McCarthy......seeceeessercsesseretscees Lawrence O’Sullivan 


Acts I, If and IIJ.—Philip Haynes’ Home—Known as “Spook 
House,’ Westchester County, New York. 


Philip Haynes, tenant of the old Bailey house, in which the 
owner was murdered, hires Spike Connelly, an accredited gunman, 
to shoot down the rich Robert Dyne while the guests at a Haynes 
dinner are playing a new game called “Murder.” The bullet in- 
tended for Dyne hits Haynes instead and the police have a great 
time clearing up the mystery. It is finally revealed as a plot con- 
ceived by young Bailey to uncover the murderer of his father. 
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* GARRICK GAIETIES 
(14 performances) 


A revue in two acts. Produced by the Theatre Guild, Inc., at 
the Guild Theatre, New York, June 4, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


Nan Blackstone Edith Meiser 
Albert Carroll James Norris 
Ruth Chorpenning Cynthia Rodgers 
Imogene Coca Edith Sheldon 
Theodore Fetter Roger Stearns 
Edwin Gilcher Donald Stewart 
Hildegarde Halliday William Tannen 
Ray Heatherton Thelma Tipson 
Sterling Holloway Velma Vavara 
Otto Hulett Mickey Burton 
Eve Latour Ginger Meehan 
Kate Drain Lawson Jo Myers 
Philip Loeb Polly Rose 


Staged by Philip Loeb and Olin Howard. 


The list of contributors to the book of this, the third edition of 
the “Gaieties” organized by Theatre Guild juniors, included: 

Music by March Blitzstein, Aaron Copland, Vernon Duke, 
Basil Fomeen, Harold Goldman, William Irwin, Ned Lehak, 
Everett Miller, Peter Nolan, Willard Robison, Charles M. 
Schwab and Kay Swift. 

Lyrics by Allen Boretz, Ruth Chorpenning, Ira Gershwin, L. Y. 
Harburg, Sterling Holloway, Paul James, Ronald Jeans, Malcolm 
ceo John Mercer, Henry Myers, Louis M: Simon, Josiah 
Titzell. 

Sketches by H. Alexander, Carroll Carroll, Ruth Chorpenning, 
Leopoldine Damrosch, Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, Landon 
Herrick, Sterling Holloway, Benjamin M. Kaye, Newman Levy, 
Dorian Otvos and Louis M. Simon. 


* LYSISTRATA 


(12 performances) 


A farce from the Greek of Aristophanes, adapted by Gilbert 
Seldes. Produced by the Philadelphia Theatre Association, Inc., 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, June 5, 1930. 


Lysistrata seis sdir..aiste eatin cite cicen ig eee Violet Kemble Cooper 
Sialeleiwre’s sie) sid, esielelera wie Sia; fgets ame e Maran ate eee Jose Limon 


eisipleieiale's 6. a's-e'6 sia Sie arose SRT Mary Blair 
Seconds Olds Wiemann diynes eset a eet hanes Soe Virginia Chauvenet 
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Third Old Woman. .............2. DAA CE RTAATS OO RRO Marie Lalloz 
Kalopikas onc at deciccat icc ttes ca ...Miriam Hopkins 
Myrrhina (7s, 2055s 6: -. Hortense Alden 
First Athenian Woman.. ..-Ruth Garland 
Second Athenian Woman.. .»Helen Savery 











Third Athenian Woman..... Nancy McKnight 
Bourth* Athenian Womans). o ates dasa cuisie nes tise Grong 
FEE Athena Woman... tanita tthe A Ernestine Henoch 
SUEREMEe CUCMIARONY OMIA. ae een. a Acanise ns Uae at See Betty Schlaffer 
Pirst Ehehan )Woman s...3foitisesdcdscict cece: Consuelo Flowerton 
mec, FHehan WOMAN. c.f. act Sess ce cease te steess vee . Letitia Ide 
arse SMArease VV OMAR. sis nice slab tO a Sie Sieiulee e's Ge eae Lona Dawn 
second Spartan Woman.....-.....- esis ees eee Gloria Braggiotti 
First Cormthian Woman... 255.0222 esececccc ccm e eee Justine Chase 
Second Corinthian Woman.................- .---Marion Morehouse 
PERSO AEGs s w cnin sis’ 3s = )0 0 4nlyisigiwinie ole bles ciel iw'slays we ees ae Hope Emerson 
Pete MERA SS OOo N etc ue Oak eee a eee eee Meare Ian Wolfe 
Second Old Man............06... seen eee ee eens Houston Richards 
ire er WANS Sh eke eto tes teehee cee Shanes sees Etienne Girardot 
Fourth Old Man..............e cece ese cece e recess Owen Meech 
een RE a licrs in ae)> cise sina lotel oa icin i i ssi Conrad Cantzen 
President Ef the Senate... 5.25.28... see ies Sydney Greenstreet 
eee Lee et BRE, Cami Be, Sho dacTa lata lat tena ofa ts Elliott Sullivan 
Wires PE OCR IAANY oot ais dais ate in viciste ce aie Fishel Siw ioie eiatalaters ie Lucian Scott 
CCoie PONCEIBATCL Us > on ca as Sau te eSle mes Skee wee tial Howard Wilson 
ME Stee HCE IA Roe tales a shstetans's's sletsls, stelaia's'O niet eines Newton Whyte 
NPE HE ESPPALDE Scien a cate a a ork oie cir aietelslaisl aiatatelslatete Sra siete arate Orrin Burke 
PCCICR OM ART, ck. 05s cia clei eae es en aye Rosana Sp Sines Paul Haskle 
SEN EOL tee ita cic aetiat tee te Bre sagt rs me es acs at aie tar Morton Moore 
Picttr ers | SSEMALOL cise cy.2 oles ova vhs dels wwe ke © eels ove Chester Hammond 
arts Senatnk. 3s oe chee ee La ES oe ran eat lees Thornton Whitney 
A Herald from Sparta... 2... 6 cece cece sere esse emcee Eric Dressler 
Neri eci tec ete <ioklc «cic oe eis tere sh eeu t= = Pasa Ernest Truex 
First Young Man (Polydorus).........--+..2---eeee John Clearman 
RSECORICH: VOLE EDEN. w cle o1siw'p wale sisuaimrtno w eleres ele: overmlerereiy wicks George Cotton 
Thirds) Votitio Any clo sc sis ono alee + whee p.nls ole sheinlsisisist Clayton Irving 
The Child... +2. I ee eee a iate ssa Lc. s8e eae aa James McCallion 
Re COTE ete oe Sets cf ln te sv Sie 'e Metaters wh eae nis opalatale’s Albert Van Dekker 


. Staged by Norman-Bel Geddes; dances by Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weidman. 


Lysistrata, wife of Lycon, tired of the Peloponnesian wars and 
the consequent strain upon the family ties, organizes the women 
of Athens, Sparta, Thebes and Corinth in a wife strike. The 
women take oath to deny themselves to their husbands and lovers 
until peace is declared and treaties signed. The women win. 


* CHANGE YOUR LUCK 
(11 performances) 
A colored revue in two parts, book by Garland Howard, music 


by J. C. Johnson. Produced by Cleon Throckmorton at the 
George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, June 6, 1930. 


Cast of characters— 


EM eve oi. heat avehine ania, vid py oi.aieo. & svesav sel ¥s's, Wel eee Alex Lovejoy 
Big BM: RS Fee eaten Gna giein saan Wein Jimmy Thomas 
Hot Stuff Jackson.....0..++sseeeee sees e eee e eens Garland Howard 


Malindy..ss-.cc esse sec cee sets tenn ncrrecccneees Alberta Perkins 
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Brofits Joneseu eas ove ceive sawiente ee 2 atnea rien ib sietton _...Sam Cross 
Skybo (Snowball .s.c dis¢, «os areijoa eineie ao nivis oisiplalo ysis walla Speedy Smith 
Bandana. Babe: Peppers. ss es scone erra se ere pee a0's n'y s Cora, Redd 
Romeo: Greet... vase scans whale dee sateen aicae memos Sterling Grant 
pig “ad POD DELS... ocnvis bie. 01x mile Le orpsetrns ae elie e casal Neeka Shaw 

ALY ARO. wiwideis alc aod5 4 eialsie se weet eras s visvesie Bids Alberta Hunter 
Dison d Jit ss, <.s\«.¢ 9 0766,810:0 0) poles folie ae aoe maaaceaets Chick McKenney 
EDenez ete SHALE J wae 6 b:6:r0' 9) esate’ oiial aed oy at he oh mctell Hamtree Harrington 


Mathilda. tosersin/ae «6 a:a:e a via(dis 5'5/\6 alo eusesik aYa ale aiavaseune eo 4 ore Mable Grant 
Evergreen Peppers. - Leigh Whipper 
Passionate Sadie. .- Millie Holmes 
Rat Row Sadie.. .-Emma Maitland 
Tack Annie....see .Aurelia Wheeldin 
-Dorothy Embry 
..Mary Mason 
- Lillian Cowan 
-Henry Davis 
..James Davis 
..Van Jackson 
















Dottie: 

Sisters of Mercy ay. 
Il. 
Hot Popper Henry.... 


Hot Popper Jimmy.. 
Hot Popper Van... 


PSY eae aia Ook Sins 4d gine Girdles elie @. dacei eis #a eae Oo ca Bertha Roe 
Percolatin Gertie. Gertie Chambers 
Short Dog... «.<.. -Yank Bronson 
Charlestone Samco o's.< sia/ie.con ete -...Sammy Van 
Shake tay lsstge o ocsin vice ce 5.01e)e iv eieie ...-Louie Simms 
Shakevawlier nee siyore: cies. c:ctee s'evete ewe ...Buster Bowie 
Capfainy Ones Wersisats,2) > oiwiaisie.d.cra.5 see wcsenie sive taeeie te J. Lewis Johnson 
The Four Flash Devils............. S. W. Warren, Chas. Gill, Billy 


Cole, C. P. Wade 

Stanley Bennett and His Syncopators. 

Act I.—Scene 1—Levee in Sundown, Miss. 2—Street. 3—Sun- 
flower Lane. 4—Evergreen Peppers’ Funeral Parlor. 5—Lobby of 
Sundown Hotel. Act II.—Scene 1—Rat Row. 2—Street in Rat 
Row. 3—Lawn Fete at Evergreen Peppers’. 

Staged by Cleon Throckmorton; dances by Lawrence Deas and 
Speedy Smith. 


A series of songs and dances strung on a plot concerned with 
an undertaker who fills his formaldehyde cans with liquor and 
does a very good bootlegging business. 


* ARTISTS AND MODELS 


(7 performances) ‘ 


A revue in two acts; music by Harold Stern and Ernie Golden; 
adapted from an English musical comedy, “Dear Love.” Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Majestic Theatre, New 
York, June 10, 1930. 


Principals engaged— 


George Hassell Aileen Stanley 
Harry Welsh Vera Pearce 
Halfred Young Mary Adams 
Archie Roberts | Dolores De Monde 
Pierce and Harris Rosemary Deering 
Kay Simmons Naomi Johnson 
Stanley Harrison Kay McKay 

Rath Brothers Miss Florence 


Terry Horne 
Staged by Frank Smithson and Pal’mere Brandeaux. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Last SEASON PLays WuIcH ENDED Runs AFTER 
JuNE 15, 1930.) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Adam’sApple. 22.0.0. 06%. 16 
Dard io Mand: p28 26s os 500 
Premera snack. St Peo 255 
Camel Through the Nee- 

ME GML VO. t a hire. eee Bes 196 
re Qin se F958 3 SPs eo 2g ok 64 
Povow:) artccecig. is exh 403 
Grand Street Follies...... 93 
Hold Everything......... 413 
eeresGc 2 RES. oe 96 
OEM eRe See ec ok we 96 
Journey's’ Bad)... .0.5.,. 485 
Ber Us Be Gays. os .5. 353 
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Number 
Plays Performances 
Little Accident, The...... 303 
Tittle: Show, Thesiz 0: 321 
Love Duel, The.......... 88 
My Girl Prdayss..0 0... 253 
New Moon, The......... 509 
Nice Women 2. 2.9 g oo 64 
Night: in Venice. 0. 2.7. 175 
Perfect Albi, The. ..0.5...255 
Bison y Se bs Sse Seas ae 472 
BIThet’ OCCNO.. Pos nae eek 601 


Tired Business Man, The.. 24 
Whoopee 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1930 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose....... 23532 
Dante oe... are nals 1,291 
ERG Bats ic... cuts stew dS 867 
bm Ladders «6 och rnb. duc 789 
The First Year......... 760 
Seventh Heaven........ 704 
Peg o’ My Heart....... 692 
East Is West........... 680 
MPG Pes. 2 fa Garin. fore cua 670 
A Trip to Chinatown.... 657 
SIO aT pac tlk cecisiace he 648 
PAPE SOS oii scan 618 
Student Prince......... 608 
YOR WA Vd. Borie sts yokes 603 
PRADO Scho Soe he's cave gr ns 603 


Number 

Plays Performances 
Street Scené. ..... swim dow 601 
MD 2 5 isda 600 
Blossom Time... 5... ‘ne« 592 
Show, 0atei. snurcecekied Si2 
‘The Show-oll;.. .:<aetee 571 
SALES oie a se Giclee ee 570 
Good. News..<<«. 5 s<saks 551 
The Music Master...... 540 
The Boomerang........ 522 
Blackbirds . .,.- ast slants 518 
DMBRY: 5 cc cs we cae See 517 
The Vagabond King. .... 511 
New Moon, The........ 509 
Shuffle Along........... 504 
bird in-Hamiak 3k 500 
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PULITZER PRIZE WINNERS 


“For the original American play performed in New York which 
shall best represent the educational value and power of the stage 
in raising the standard of good morals, good taste and good man- 
ners.”—The Will of Joseph Pulitzer, dated April 16, 1904. 

In 1929 the advisory board, which, according to the terms of 
the will, “shall have the power in its discretion to suspend or to 
change any subject or subjects . .. if in the judgment of the 
board such suspension, changes or substitutions shall be conducive 
to the public good,” decided to eliminate from the above para- 
graph relating to the prize-winning play the words “‘in raising the 
standard of good morals, good taste and good manners.” 

The committee awards to date have been: : 


1917-18—Why Marry, by Jesse Lynch Williams 
1918-19—None 

1919-20—Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale 
1920-21—Beyond the Horizon, by Eugene O’Neill 
1921-22—Anna Christie, by Eugene O’Neill 
1922-23—Icebound, by Owen Davis 
1923-24—Hell-bent fer Heaven, by Hatcher Hughes, 
1924-25—They Knew What They Wanted, by Sidney Howard 
1925-26—Craig’s Wife, by George Kelly 
1926-27—In Abraham’s Bosom, by Paul Green 
1927-28—Strange Interlude, by Eugene O’Neill 
1928-29—Street Scene, by Elmer Rice 
1929-30—The Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly 
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PREVIOUS VOLUMES OF BEST PLAYS 


Selections of the ten best plays of each season since 1919-1920 
in preceding volumes of this Year Book of the Drama are as 
follows: 

1919-1920 


“Abraham Lincoln,” by John Drinkwater. Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

“Clarence,” by Booth Tarkington. 

“Beyond the Horizon,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, Inc., New York. 

“Déclassée,” by Zoe Akins. 

“The Famous Mrs. Fair,” by James Forbes. 

“The Jest,” by Sem Benelli. (American adaptation by Edward 
Sheldon.) 

“Jane Clegg,” by St. John Ervine. Published by Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

“Mamma’s Affair,” by Rachel Barton Butler. 

“Wedding Bells,” by Salisbury Field. 

“Adam and Eva,” by George Middleton and Guy Bolton. 


1920-1921 


“Deburau,” by H. Granville Barker. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. 

“The First Year,” by Frank Craven. 

“Enter Madame,” by Gilda Varesi and Dolly Byrne. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“The Green Goddess,” by William Archer. Published by 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

“Liliom,” by Ferenc Molnar. Published by Boni & Liveright, 
New York. 

“Mary Rose,” by James M. Barrie. 

“Nice People,” by Rachel Crothers. 

“The Bad Man,” by Porter Emerson Browne. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“The Emperor Jones,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 
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“The Skin Game,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


1921-1922 


“Anna Christie,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“A Bill of Divorcement,” by Clemence Dane. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. cs 

“Dulcy,” by George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

“He Who Gets Slapped,” by Leonid Andreyev. Published by 
Brentano’s. 

“Six Cylinder Love,” by William Anthony McGuire. 

“The Hero,” by Gilbert Emery. 

“The Dover Road,” by Alan Alexander Milne. 

“Ambush,” by Arthur Richman. ps 

“The Circle,” by William Somerset Maugham. 

“The Nest,” by Paul Geraldy and Grace George. 


1922-1923 


“Rain,” by John Colton and Clemence Randolph. 

“Loyalties,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

“Icebound,” by Owen Davis. Published by Little, Brown & 
Company, Boston. 

“You and I,” by Philip Barry. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“The Fool,” by Channing Pollock. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“Merton of the Movies,” by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly, based on the novel of the same name by Harry Leon 
Wilson, 

“Why Not?” by Jesse Lynch Williams. 

“The Old Soak,” by Don Marquis. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

“RU.R.,” by Karel Capek. Translated by Paul Selver. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company. 

“Mary the 3d,” by Rachel Crothers. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

1923-1924 
“The Swan,” by Ferenc Molnar. Published by Boni & Liv- 


eright, New York. 
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“Outward Bound,” by Sutton Vane. Published by Boni & 
Liveright, New York. 

“The Show-off,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. * 

“The Changelings,” by Lee Wilson Dodd. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. 

“Chicken Feed,” by Guy Bolton. Published by Samuel French, 
New York and London. 

“Sun-Up,” by Lula Vollmer. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“Beggar on Horseback,” by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 
nelly. Published by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“Tarnish,” by Gilbert Emery. Published by Brentano’s, New 
York. 

“The Goose Hangs High,” by Lewis Beach. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

“Hell-bent fer Heaven,” by Hatcher Hughes. Published by 
Harper Bros., New York. 


1924-1925 


“What Price Glory?” by Laurence Stallings and Maxwell 
Anderson. 

“They Knew What They Wanted,” by Sidney Howard. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

“Desire Under the Elms,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published 
by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Firebrand,” by Edwin Justus Mayer. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“Dancing Mothers,” by Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding. 

“Mrs. Partridge Presents,” by Mary Kennedy and Ruth 
Warren. 

“The Fall Guy,” by James Gleason and George Abbott. 

“The Youngest,” by Philip Barry. Published by Samuel 
French, New York. 

“Minick,” by Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. Published 
by Doubleday, Page & Company, New York. 

“Wild Birds,” by Dan Totheroh. Published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. 


1925-1926 


“Craig’s Wife,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 
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“The Great God Brown,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Green Hat,” by Michael Arlen. 

“The Dybbuk,” by S. Ansky, Henry G. Alsberg-Winifred Kat- 
zin translation. Published by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“The Enemy,” by Channing Pollock. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“The Last of Mrs. Cheyney,” by Frederick Lonsdale. 

“Bride of the Lamb,” by William Hurlbut. Published by Boni 
& Liveright, New York. 

“The Wisdom Tooth,” by Marc Connelly. Published by 
George H. Doran & Company, New York. 

“The Butter and Egg Man,” by George Kaufman. Published 
by Boni & Liveright, New York. 

“Young Woodley,” by John Van Druten. Published by Simon 
and Schuster, New York. 


1926-1927 


“Broadway,” by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. 

“Saturday’s Children,” by Maxwell Anderson. Published by 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

“Chicago,” by Maurine Watkins. Published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., New York. 

“The Constant Wife,” by William Somerset Maugham. Pub- 
lished by George H. Doran Company, New York. 

“The Play’s the Thing,” by Ferenc Molnar and P. G. Wode- 
house. Published by Brentano’s, New York. 

“The Road to Rome,” by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Silver Cord,” by Sidney Howard. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Cradle Song,” by John Garrett Underhill. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

“Daisy Mayme,” by George Kelly. Published by Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

“Tn Abraham’s Bosom,” by Paul Green. Published by Robert 
M. McBride & Company, New York. 


1927-1928 


“Strange Interlude,” by Eugene G. O’Neill. Published by — 
Boni & Liveright, New York. 
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“The Royal Family,” by Edna Ferber and George Kaufman. 
Published by Doubleday, Doran & Company, New York. 

“Burlesque,” by George Manker Watters. Published by Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Company. a 

“Coquette,” by George Abbott and Ann Bridgers. Published 
by Longmans, Green & Company, New York, London, Toronto. 

“Behold the Bridegroom,’ by George Kelly. Published by 
Little, Brown & Company, Boston. 

“Porgy,” by DuBose Heyward. Published by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, New York. 

“Paris Bound,” by Philip Barry. 

“Escape,” by John Galsworthy. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 

“The Racket,” by Bartlett Cormack. Published by Samuel 
French, Ltd., New York. 

“The Plough and the Stars,” by Sean O’Casey. Published by 
the Macmillan Company, New York. 


1928-1929 


“Street Scene,” by Elmer Rice. Published by Samuel French, 
New York. 

“‘Journey’s End,” by R. C. Sherriff. Published by Brentano’s, 
New York. 

“Wings over Europe,” by Robert Nichols and Maurice 
Browne. Published by Covici-Friede, New York. 

“Holiday,” by Philip Barry. Published by Samuel French. 

“The Front Page,” by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur. 
Published by Covici-Friede, New York. 

“Let Us Be Gay,” by Rachel Crothers. Published by Samuel 
French. 

“Machinal,” by Sophie Treadwell. 

“Little Accident,” by Floyd Dell and Thomas Mitchell. 

“Gypsy,” by Maxwell Anderson. 

“The Kingdom of God,” by G. Martinez Sierra. Published by 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Pet ASCOTRE 6 nsec. ol Ss Oa Hamburg, N= ¥s.... sovite a 1895 
Aenea, Maude 2 tis ais. one Salt Lake City, Utah ..... 1872 
ES EE 2 a Ae a Huntsville... Ala.i.cwcls. we 1869 
SO a an re er Hartford, Conn, v ceet . .4 1893 
Pes, Winthrop .....00.. Wie aees North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
PPOWS, ABD... G0 ka SS Los Angeles, Calis tauis 4.0% 1895 
Mpelin, Margaret. .......00.45. Ottawa, Canada ......... 1876 
PRO. Fete aik teh oO VRS 8 Englands 26: sjeunt.y4na% 1879 
Arbuckle, Maclyn ........... San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
Peres GOTpe uo sni. cee RA Ds London, England ........ 1868 
eee, FOU 5. 2s 26's ORE Hamilton, Ont. |... aie. oe 1869 
state, AGE. 2... cc ease ee Woniaha ce. Tiss sc. ee ks 1900 
Astaire, Fred ....... Ge Souths Omaha. Neb; ......208 Geuh 1899 
PEWEN ROY oe o-ys ove POR Ss ales Syracuse AN. Y. . stee 8 san 1880 
Atwill, Lionel .........-..--- London, England ........ 1885 
Daron Pranks... 2.55 eee Caniornia -..... vices yaa 1864 
Waititer, Fay . 2.04.05 + ve sue’s Los Angeles, Calrisgascis. - 1892 
Barbee, Richard ..........-- Latayetie; Indie) vie. 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Himiemuit, Nob eis oo 1860 
Barrymore, Ethel ...........- Philadelphia, Pawo) 2.050 1879 
Barrymore, John ...........- Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel ..........- London, England ........ 1878 
Bates, Blanche ...........+-- Fordand, Ore... c2ec. > os 1873 
Bayes, Nora .......-----++0-- Milwaukee, Wis. ........- 1880 
Beban, George .......---+--- San, Francisco, Cal. ons! .% 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice ........---> Roedean, England ....... 1885 
Best, Edna .....--...-+-+++-- PRAT 2s stearate ote 1901 
Beecher, Janet ......-++.--++> Chicaga, Ill, inden. am 1884 
Belasco, David ..........-+-- San) Francisco, Cal.i.2.). .. 1853 
Ben-Ami, Jacob ........----- Minsk, Russia ........'.. 1890 
Bennett, Richard ..........-- CasseCounty, Inds... a7 1873 
Bennett, Wilda ......-..-++-- Asbury Park, N. J. ..+..- 1894 
Berlin, Irving ......-.-++++- Bia |... . 2s oAiet eens 1888 
Bernard, Barney ....-------- Rochester, Nuc ¥islwsat sie 1877 | 
Bernard, Sam ......-++-+++-- Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Bernhardt, Sarah ......-+..+- Paris, France sa. «ae «04 1844 
Bingham, Amelia .......--+0 Hickville, Ohio .......... 1869 
Binney, Constance ........+e> Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1900 
Blackmer, Sidney ......0+0s¢- Salisbury, Nitlo .waast ae 1896 
Blinn, Holbrook ........ Javea eaa, Francisco, Cals. <5. un 1872 
Boland, Maty). v2... conn Detroit, Mitch. h2AHA «ne 1880 
Bordoni, Irene ....a.d.e00a0 Paris, France: 4: «<9as< ae 1895 
Brady, Alice...;.,..2.2-@sei ies New York ...0..- 0970blsad 1892 
Brady, William Ay. .).3.2...4- San. Francisco, Calbiosd4 aa 1863 
Breese, Edmund ..........¢¢- Brooklyn, .N. -'Y¥.0 i hee 1871 
Brian, Donald) .og2.) 25288 See St.. John’s, WM. .F. 220Gae. 4 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ......- England. 5... saeeelieug. 2 1866 
Bryant, Charles \..)..0. 9550.00. England | « 0.s.0is.. Hi yee 1879 
Suchanan,. jack iwaw.s sSPss 2 England... ..«.» .aep ages ae 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, Ky. ...0 <daduiek 1877 
Burke, Billie wag 4. suqgsaeaGee Washington, D.C. ....... 1885 
Burton, Fredericktivou~ dees Indiana ..........++++.: 1871 
Byron, .Arthur-....50) .cieGows Brooklyn,.N..Y. .... alsin 1872 
Cahill, Marie. ....c24 geen Brooklyn, N.Y. Aker ae 1871 
Cantor, Keddie... 4-54 ees New York’ ..,..........2:@ab/ehe 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ....... England . .......:0. <a ak 1865 
Carle. Richard 2s ..9 ses) <i aleres Somerville, Mass. ..s.+2 52 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra ........... Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
Garr, Alexanders: ¢ 22 Sask. aad Russia. ....o0e nc, See 1878 
Carter, Mrs..Leslie .: .5.2.665- Lexington, Ky. Uo.t.. «se 1862 
Matlett,: Walter >.'. sues sien San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ..i./c4.2 DNew York .... 72808 Jae 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ...... London. ..... Sia). . ee 1889 
Chatterton, Rutly sac & tela. New ‘York. .... J30ch .Saieae 1893 
Cherry, Charles . ..)hi...1ae203 England . ....2...«, Stronenee aoe 1872 
Churchill, Burton's: -Geaiee Uo. Toronto,.Can. |... . denne 1876 
Clare, Joa. ”.Wis oUosees a. ooo Washington, D. C. ....... 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite .......... Cincinnati, . Ohio) iicall. di 1887 
Ciite, HH, Cooper... 2 tee aeas England « :.../i.{.......5 aaa 1862 © 
Clifford, Kathleen ........... Charlottesville, Va. ...... 1887 
Coburn, Charles’ ,.okiage. i kee Macon,. Ga.. ...... Hite ie 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude ........... England. ......... #REL s atl 1879 
Coghlan, Rose. .S tii. ad Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan, George M. ........... Providence, B. InGQvz 2am 1878 
Cohan, Georgette ....00.. Su20e1 Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
Colbert, Claudette ........... Paris. 204.2 «. Gage. ete 1905 
Collier, Constance 2.020 2038% Windsor, England ....... 1882 


Collier, William .3.0 3.5 0-006 New York). oucunc eee 1866 
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Collinge, Patricia.) wsce.t Dublin, Ireland duaisi.<4 1894 
Woeaeba fog6.... nS. seats iges London, England ........ 1896 
Goaroy, Veank 0.5. Som sek London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Cornell, Katharine .....5. 6.00 Buitalo, NioY. 4. wenen 1900 
Corrigan,. Emmett ......../.. Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1871 
Corthell, Herbert ..........5. Boston. Mass...ccdciet x «a8 1875 
Courtenay, William .......... Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph, Ont. ....,. caine ds ae 1869 
Goward, Noel 0. ./.3s0e. sess Ensign ni. csu cas Be < 38 1899 
Te, JAG cope. ve Cede a ees Boston, Mass. ».... caies «om 1887 
Crane; William He... asses. Leicester,..Mags. ailsd swe 1845 
raven, -Pranles Q264-0. 64s as Boston,..Mass. .....«tvid«4 1880 
Otews, Laura Hope ....6-s%0 San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1880 
Crosman, Henrietta... ... is. Wheeling, W. Va. .......- 1865 
weiuers,iRachebits. .2vesedss Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1878 
Cumberland, John ........... St.d00n, IN. Bae sie atte 1880 
Dale, -Martparet>....0..55.56. Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1880 
Dalton, Charles ..... SEU England. og. 90. eet oy 1864 
rere Chink pees. sc s.eres tt 4 New: York a ...30tke Bae 1875 
Prams, Frank+?: 25.2055... 55% Payton,: Obie -. 7.0. .2t8 1860 
Meemy ea Parel st Pre gs wae oe Ogden; Utah. ; «<a. 0).!s.. 1891 
meee PASE OU tel ok ceo os Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ......... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1859 
Meer FRAN OS ne ee oc ee oe St: Paul, Minne... Po os 2s 1880 
De ‘Cordoba, Pedro’ ........:. Mew ork :-2 5.02 2%,.62 oe 1881 
Dillingham, Charles B. ....... Tartiora, Com. 0 <2 5 fe. 1868 
Dinehart, Allan ............. Missoula; Mont to s.i2 6 1889 
dvitrichstein, Leo”... . . 10+ + a Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
mtimey, Elenry oe. ome sce ome Boston, Mass. -. 2.0... 1859 
Bexisou, Johiy Bw...» London, England ........ 1857 
RY ROSY o's iotele ce nee e PRU aN Oe Se oe iere och ws o's 1892 
Teeily, Jermie fe... 6s kaw ee nce PAMR ary iar x sles seen ne 1892 
Bpero, NavIC 2 woe we sean eee Dimneantoh, Pa. .<.. 2"... 1882 
D’Orsay, Lawrence ........-- PAM eels weg as see 1860 
Dressler, Marie ........+..-+> Cobourg, Canada ........ 1869 
Drew, John ....6.-s.as 00-0 Philadelphia, Pa.”....%.-. 1853 
MAGE LOUISE 60 oe tone Gains ew ) GE. feos cca gs as 18384 
Druce, Herbert -.......-.-++- Beta rvs x ss careers 1870 
Dunn, Emma ........+++5-6: England ye, coca 1875 
Dupree, Minnie .........-.+- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 ~ 


Duse, Eleanora ..........+00- Vigerano, Italy .......... 1859 
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Eagels, Jeanne ........+.+++: Kansas City, Mo. .......-. 1894 
Eames, Clar@ 2s. '5 . sists Bion Hartford, .Conn. ... dee} »2n 1896 
Edeson, Robert .....--.--++> Baltimore, Md. ......... 1868 
Eldridge, Florence ..........- Brgoklyn;:/NiwW¥.. ninke yay 1901 
Polis, Mary’ sic-;. + 468 %e shot New York ....aasGeljer. aaa 1900 
Elliston, Grace ........-.e0; Wheeling, W. Va. ......-. 1881 
Ellinger, Desirée. 0. ./.-/%id eats Manchester,. Vtswiiit «Has 1895 
Elliott, Gertrude 4. 2. 02.2% sie Rockland, Meeiijgd<pistess 1874 
Tihott, -Maxine...... )0i2..G22ked Rockland, Mex i77).,thilne 1871 
Polisher, ACCC «oh c-win's will Philadelphia, .Pa. .<:<. Jon 1898 
Bitinge; Julian .... dia. eatiee Koston, Mass... ...... << << 1883 
Emerson, ‘John 0%... iinet Sandusky, Ohio ......... 1874 
BTTOl, LOW Ags 201 Mhds. «OLE Sydney, Australia ....... 1881 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Denvef, Coloisosinwe see 1883 
Parnuct:. Dustint. .o.ee 2octe Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farnum, William. ..........5. Boston, .MassiuisJ.. Japiianes 1876 
Patrar Geraldine. jae. cae cie Melrose,. Mass... ...<ssa~e 1883 
Faversham, William ......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
daly. Mande, ...<:..+-~Bephise > Memphis, Tenn.......% «=. 1883 
Penwick, Urene. :.. ..<)-:dicish.<preies Chicago: 10, - « 0.edeienmee 1887 
Perpuson, Elsie... is).:cwxisi nes NeW WOT .on:csne aheemate ogee 1883 
Dips, Lewsn e+» «dighidanriand> New: York 9.5% «dapqshtowee 1867 
Bicuisy Wis, Coie. aot ynaepar att Philadelphia, 'Pa.)\. .¢.2i'st<' 1883 
bese et © ATCOWY. ores Pocmiche ster Indiatta .< ones ees 1869 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans, La. oases 1867 
Pontanne, Lynn... .gisrte «ue 3% London, England »........% 1892 
Forbes, Robertson, Sir J. ...... London, England ........ 1853 
Roster, Claiborne). ¢25a6.«.0.0 si6 eohreveport,, La, vo. scde sane 1899 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... New SYOrk, so. parca rarane 1854 
Frederick, Pauline ........... Boston; “Mass.. 91.5 Suseeerat 1884 
Briganza, “Lrixies ois catheter Cineinnat Ohio. 2. ote 1870 
Frohman, Daniel ... <4... Sandtisky; Ohio" 3... seen 1850 
Garten. WARY Lie. caabtscers ae seotlanid 2. o- tines eee 1876 
Csaythorne, Pamela ©. pac. s. ices Eenigianto2hh> S54 eee 1882 
George, (Grated, | ocamteeis ao NeW 2VOrki cy 0 nomen 1879 
Gillette, William ............ Hartiord;, Conn7 in ee 1856 
Gillmore, ‘Frank \,..). .isusinbecakess tors New Yorks tee aoe 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo ........... Bagtatdes 223 S22 eee 1901 
Gleason, (FAMES IN ss, «cis: exctaeteseaere New Vonks. Sree tees 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ...... 1884 


Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
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Pee uPA ba clon -< S98 o Gu adwe > Middlebury,. Vi. <Seese .s 1883 
icrey. Katherine ..... vis. .0s 6% San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Biaines, Rabert ‘To... .... ms. ss0 3 Muncie, Ind: : aay. es 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser ......... Cpicaga. Testi uth: deer 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson .......... Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1876 
Ttemiton, Hale *..%. «os. aes Topeka, Kansas ......... 1880 
Mampden, Walter... ..~.5.08.- Brookivn. AN:. -¥2 elas. et 1879 
Me Eo aes ce sofa halos Newport... efvicthal? eae 1867 
Meeerig oany M*.k . 65s cheeks New York .nsaeesll. oon9 1872 
Hawtrey, Charles ............ Eton, England ....:2.... 1858 
Mies, Ces. ees. Gs x: Washington, D.C. ....... 1900 
Peaeeard. jonit By icoves dase New YOER a. oi. lait. a 1881 
Hedman, Martha ... 2... 0. 2.5. SW ECR Slate neonlauue MON as 1888 
ere ae Australia: .... 27) tate 1879 
Preming. Violet. o0 0. 2 es Sie Leeds, England ......... 1893 
Plerbert, Evelyn .....0. -c200eee Brookiva, Ni WVsvaio ds oes 1900 
peeeoer.., Victor. . so. s . Sh. ee Dublin, dreland > sczac% 1859 
Sterne, Chrystal) ..c 22rd. nck Dorchester, Mass. ..... . .1883 
Hitchcock, Raymond ........ Auburn, IN. Vif. eee 1870 
Redes, Williams. J. 650505. Albion, Ns V2.4... beatae, 1874 
Promer, DeWwWoll . 2c. e sees tyew VON 97 os i io8 oe aes 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
Holmes, Taylor ............- Newark,..N... J... fiancee +2 1872 
Howard, Leslie ...........%4- London, England ........ 1890 
WAG FLEA. 2. w.oie sesso oo slabs Louisville, Ky. '.....2.-5. 1893 
Huston, Walter ..........--- FpTOMl yo oye tes Bae 1884 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
Peving, Isabeli. cic... ne: Bridgeport, Conn. ....... 1871 
Semin, “May sche. nese ieee Woathy; Ont 24k. Ae 1862 
Wanis, Elsie ... is. sais. oles ves Delaware, Ohio ......... 1889 
Joel, Clara .......-.eeeeeee Jersey City, N. J. .....--. 1890 
Jolson, Al. 2.22 essen dewns Washington, D. C. ...... 1883 
Keane, Doris .......++-2+0+5 Michigan. 0.1... avin. ae 1885 
Keenan, Frank ......-..++++: Dubuque; Ia... canes. a0 1858 
Keightley, Cyril .........+--- New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kennedy, Madge ........---- Chicago, I... see 2 1890 
Kerrigan, J. M. ....------+++- Dublin, Ireland .......:. 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey .....---+--++5 London, England ........ 1895 - 


Kershaw, Willette ........--- Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
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Kebsta,” Lessa... ot. meer eee Chicago, Mls cia ante eee 1893 
Kruger, Otto'.4 .f7sedeen seen Toledo, Ohio... 30. ee sames 1895 
Lackaye; Wilton. -. (si) seeeee. Vitginia .: 73.3088 er one 1862 
Larrimore, Francine .......... RGgsig «2 ., F003 5 0s Se eee 1888 
Lan Rue, Grace “i460 Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1882 
Lauder, tarry: Pogee. heen Portobello, England ..... 1870 
Lawton, Thais )2. 7 .erere Louisville, Kyosy.9. ana 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .......... London: << 2c. < s0nr ae 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret ......... ‘Treaton, IN. Je .2> oe eee 1890 
Lean, Cecil a... BOP, . ode LUIOLS + 3 ote ea ee 1878 
Te Gallienne, Eva’ .vo2s2 027: London, England ........ 1900 
Eevey, Tithe! Ci. eee See San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1881 
Bewiss Ada ican eee New York i... 200 ere 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry .......... London, England ........ 1872 
Doran Stanley “ein n 7208S Earlsfield, England ...... 1885 
Lotaine Robert®, ssa or England. .......% tee one 1876 
Mord? Pauline — eee seats) Hanford, Cal. See ee 1890 
Lotraine; Lillian’, Jeti San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1892 
LLou-Tellegen ”.....¥.. 0. oR@0k 4 Holland.0o st .. eee 1881 
PAPAL ALECOR f ews's Os tol OTE oe Milwaukee, Wis.nsi209. 1893 
Mack tAndrews2 200 22es7 .cee Boston, Mass. ........... 1863 
Mack Willard: ..4 .0..80e2.” Ontario, Canada ........ 1873 
Mackay Rise fester Sb yheni London, England ........ 1894 
MacKellar, Helen ........... Canada. cn: scnnseten 1896 
Wann; Lauis ie... cc teeee kt New ‘York... ware. oe 1865 
Mantel, Robert: Bio) o.oo... Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Meérivale, .Philip®.wsgeiitinl: India: .::.:...5 SR ae 1886 
Marlowe, -Juliat...) feet. Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 
Matthews, A."ES Lio, oetud st Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ..... England *: <3, scene 1875 
Maude) Cyril Ak sae ee] London, England ........ 1862 
Mieintyre, .Frank 7 AF eoet Ann Arbor, Mich. ....... 1879 
McRae, Bruce’ ..) .goieeeeny: India. \..u: coe eee 1867 
Meighan,“ Thomag’ =? Sasa 3.22 Pittsburgh, Sheet 1879 
Melba; ‘Nellie 2.2... ogee Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
Méllish, Fuller -s2. ef (eee? England «4... dee ae 1865 
Mercer, Berylisis 3? sie iy seville, Spain: . HeSch aie 1882 
Miller; Marylin 0) GP jesse Findlay,/Ohio ohne. vee 1898 
Mitchell, Grant Gages, . ahs Columbus, Ohio ......... 1874 
Mitzi (Hajos) thee ey Budapest: /s...,4 Means 1891 


M0ores, ‘Clara’ see} Omaha, Neb. ........... 1897 
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Morgan, Helen .............. TIGR WUE Ls dans Saw e 1900 
AID OY, “Link . Soaks. oaaetes BUDErE VG is eis etek 1860 
PASTS PIOFENCE ce... thclee hs SLEOY, Nc, Ya ees ae nen ag 1888 
Nash, BEE, Oita as Sod eee ans PO GIN Vs ser meneeurnt at 1885 
prammova, Alfani. situa res Crimea, Russia .. 02.5.0 t 1879 
Mieisen, Alice... a... oeied sO eie's Nashville, Tenn. 3... 2.5 1876 
BET. [s,s pghiaiea Gah tatomted WARS cos ia eae oe 1875 
regent Eiiott. 0. JG id Wales POWER Ce cans cee Wate 1900 
Peat, CaURCEY Volk.) 06s Providence, R. 12s 53.09% 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
OPO NANCE i. 5 wie s alae Oakland, Cale sii.8c 2 1875 
Ramey, Georgia... ..n0.60%% Mansfield, Ohio .......2+..% 1886 
Pinter, ’leanor ..2c.20.4 fs TOWa, ccscorns Pom ies Soe 1890 
Pare, LENOX... ....5. Se Seca London, England ........ 1872 
Peammpton, An io. 2.204 Ss. Philadelphia, Pa. ..-. a2 >.< 1898 
Perkins, Osgood ......... sss Boston, Masssi2. 221. = , 1892 
Pickford, Mary ..... ahaa ROEOREG.S Som wos creas 1893 
Pree uy Bates. ... voce. see Seattle Wash: 220 Pact ais 1875 
Powers, James T. ....- 2.2005 Wear WOE oc, wrarrsiviatia es 3 1862 
Power, Tyrone ......... /200.%s%% London, England ........ 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie ..........- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1889 
Teathbone, Basil ........as:4. 25. Johannesburg. -....5.05% 1892 
Reed, Florence . 0... 0c. ese» Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1883 
Rennie, Jameses. 1 .wecewc anes Toronto, Canada 0. ...i6% 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton ........-- Gilealtar acne.dple tee’ ase 1872 
Biieicard, Amy p< uinie.e omsrae oe ale Boston, Mass.- .:.0- onen4 1880 
Richman, Charles ........-- Cicagn,.. LIE. .s.0-:.%  etes 1870 
Ring, Blanche J. .:...0024 0+ Boston,. Mass...» 2'-26's os 1876 
Ring, Frances. ....-.+.2s seg MEW YOLK. (10:0, ase aaalate eo eke 1882 
Roberts, Theodore ......--.-- San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1861 
Robson, May ........-sseee- Austtalia - 2.1. 0% Heenan 1868 
Ross, Thomas W. .....-.-+-- Boston, Mass. .......---- 1875 
Ruben, José ......-++++eeee- Belgium . 2.6.5 -de eew 2 1886 
Russell, Annie ......-..-++++ Liverpool, England ....... 1864 
Russell, Lillian ......+--+-+- Clinton, Iowa ....0.2.-«+ 1860 
Ryan, Mary ....-.-+++-+++++: New York ....0s2seeees> 1885 
Sanderson, Julia ......----+++: Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 


Santley, Joseph .....-.-+-+-- Salt Lake City cic age. so 1889 
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Sawyer, Ivy... sab eee London, England...... .» 1897 
cme, Fritz]... ...+.h aie Vienna, Austria ......... 1879 
Scott, Cyril y .4v.2 250 eee SECIOMM? - . 3 > mate eee 1866 
pears, Zelda ....05.2 oe sant eee Brockway, Mich. ........ 1873 
oewal, Vivienne ......ma.¥> meee Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1897 
Serwyn, Edgar .i20,JL.beegee Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1875 
werrano, Vincent: #). Be pueos New York ...2....2. 890m oem 1870 
enannon, Eiié 2... Al.eebes Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
snepley, Ruth... o2.). 0) feet New York ....<... Sane oe 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph .......... Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
Sherman, Lowell 3) ..ivloeert San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1885 
pidney,, George ........ se 0. a4 New ¥Yotkocly dere Se 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly .......... Charleston, S..C. aesiyesae 1867 
ekelly, Hal”... gcek) umiienees Allegheny, Paliguees. Sao 1891 
PRIMMOR PONS wali ne oe vce « 5 Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward H. ......... New Orleans, La. ........ 1859 
sponge, lilda” fiishnde) wehar.! Australia \....... 02 Meee 1875 
mudi, Rose... we. aitahelia’ Montreal, Canada ....... 1872 
Standing, Sir, Guy evi Lt . ante London. .<..«~ Seg e e 1873 
DHMTE SU TAICES ys aw clea Oneonta, N.Y. 72). oe 1886 
stevens, Emily. . dec Jf. Slusak New York, ..4 225060. 3a 1882 
OOH. EEC: wave ca cea, pea Denver, Colo. 2.4908 se0 1873 
arene, Dorothy histo’! ntrw.J New York _.....05)¢n een 1905 
DVOMEV MBAS hs oc oases s cx LOD OII cei. 0a ice eee 1894 
Paliaterro, | Edith ..4 cnesadae sl New York ....... Auge sanee 1892 
dadiaterro, Mabel .aickdalesio New York ..< <i, aeeeeek 1887 
GanPvay, Eva abe 2. 2daoe: Middletown, Conn. ...... 1878 
sagsor,, Lalrette. ...<... dalJode. New York . . a07nome cae 1884 
De Altia. cul. Pee aint New York ss... 908. Se 1892 
eh OVE: a walk aw. hoe ack. New. Mork... .. 290d ta 1894 
Petty, Ellen: ....4,. Aaeerctio sew Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus ........... St... Louis: Mos. ..4. eine. 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ........ Baltimore, Md. .......... 1887 
Tobin, Genevieve ............ New York <<. Seen 1901 
moni, Vivian... sien ane New. York... 9! cng Sons 
Doter, Sidney. .....<. <n. ceeeineett Warrensburg, Mo. ....... 1874 
Trevor, Normanni<4. ees! Calcutta. 15.50 See ae 1877 
wiuex, Emest... AGL mi. Denver, Colo, usu. 2s 1890 
fynan,. Brandon. .... up 24 Duhblin,. Ireland, .<.20u6. ¢ 1879 


Uirit, Lenore denbe  bietoec New Ulm, Minn. ........ 1897 
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iret Gia s kids ms gene's 5 Wiles Palys tc Yen ck 1887 
MICtOL“ POSEDRING 5 x... x genres PUINGREY: i. staacatn © cas Riaie 1891 
Wainwright, Marie .......... Phoiladteloiia PAs ccc ome 1853 
Le a 1 BOWS YORE omy iy. cei Sage a ns 1904 
Walker, Charlotte ....s<55++5 Galveston, Texas .......- 1878 
Watheld, David. <s..6:0+ secwss San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1866 
AR ewe Ko ROVETG odie: scans ce pacramento,, Gal. ss «560% 1878 
MSE LONOTE 6 cg keg apt ye gach ® San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1877 
Weber, Joseph .............- New: Voto: cians 6/5 1867 
Welford, Dallas ............. Liverpool, England ...... 1874 
Westley, Helen ...2..:..+---+ Brooklyn, No Yoru... 1879 
Westman, Nydia ..........-- White Plains, N. Y. ..... 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ....... London, England ........ 1845 
Whiteside, Walker ..........- Logansport, Ind. ........ 1869 
Wilson, Francis. 25... 6... Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1854 
Winwood, Estelle .........--- Magan ...2 10. Ie Oe. Caren 1883 
Wise, Thomas A. .........--- Bugland. ..06\6.20 5 e2. gee 1865 
Wood, Peggy ..-...-----++-> Brook une Nacsa idee 1894 
Wright, Haidee ......-...---- London, England ...:....1868 
Wycherly, Margaret .......-- Eupland 56084 hse. 1883 
Wyndham, Olive .......----- Chicago UD Vo Ha iia 1886 
Wynn; Ed... 22.0. 06. ee eee Philadelphia, Pa: ........ 1886 


Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr. ....----- Cmacage, Tis ose ee 1867 


NECROLOGY 


June 15, 1929—June 15, 1930 


Sam F. Kingston, manager, 63. For the better part of thirty 
years a member of Florenz Ziegfeld’s business staff. Born 
Dublin, Ireland. Died New York, June 17, 1929. 

Charles A. Stevenson, actor, 77. For many years leading man 
for Mrs. Leslie Carter. Later played in support of Jane 
Cowl and Henrietta Crosman. Retired in 1918, after an 
engagement with “East Is West.” Born Dublin, Ireland; 
died New York, July 2, 1929. 

Dustin Farnum, actor, 55. As a legitimate actor gained fame in 
“The Virginian” and “Arizona.” Was one of the first actors 
of standing to go into pictures. Brother of and co-star with 
William Farnum. Born Hampton Beach, Me., died New 
York, July 3, 1929. 

John O’Hara, actor, 70. Played character parts for years, suc- 
ceeding Frank Bacon in réle of Bill Jones in “Lightnin’.” 
Died St. Kilda, Australia, July 15, 1929. 

John W. Ransome, actor, 69. Most widely known for his success 
as chief German comedian in “The Prince of Pilsen.” 
Gained fame as a young man for his impersonations of 
“Boss” Croker, politician. Died New York, August 12, 1929. 

Grant Stewart, actor and playwright, 63. Career began in Eng- 
land with Rosina Vokes. Played many years in support of 
the Coghlans, Olga Nethersole, Ethel Barrymore, Annie Rus- 
sell, Willie Collier and others. Wrote “Caught in the Rain” 
with Collier, “Arms and the Girl” with Robert Baker. Born 
England; died Woodstock, N. Y.., August 18, 1929. 

Cyril Keightley, actor, 53. Gained prominence in New South 
Wales, South Africa and Egypt in a variety of rdles; played 
in “Magda” with Nance O'Neill in London, and in “Love 
Watches” with Billie Burke in America. Variety of parts 
followed, his last appearance in New York being in “The 
Trial of Mary Dugan.” Born Wellington, N.S.W.; died 
New York, August 14, 1929. 

Leslie Faber, actor, 50. Prominent leading man in England for 
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many years. Played in America in 1906 in “The Hypo- 
crites,” in 1911 in “Witness for the Defense” and in 1928 
in “The Patriot.” Died London, August 5, 1929. 

F. F, Proctor, manager, 78. Beginning as an errand boy in a 
Boston store, becoming proficient as an acrobat by practicing 
nights in gymnasiums, young Proctor went from vaudeville 
performer to theatre owner, acquiring a string of playhouses. 
He was the father of continuous vaudeville. A year before 
his death he sold his holdings to the RKO interests. Born 
Dexter, Me.; died Larchmont, N. Y., September 4, 1929. 

Jeanne Eagels, actress, 35. Beginning as a child actress in Kansas 
City, Miss Eagels arose to prominence as a leading woman 
for George Arliss and won her greatest success as the star of 
“Rain,” which played for four years. Her last year was 
spent making talkies, of which “Jealousy” is the most suc- 
cessful. Born Kansas City; died New York, October 3, 
1929, 

Bert C. Whitney, manager, 60. Successful in the production of 
musical comedy fifteen years ago, and owner of a string of 
theatres. Brother of Fred C. Whitney, who produced “The 
Chocolate Soldier.” Born Detroit, Mich.; died Toronto, 
Canada, October 26, 1929. 

John Cort, manager, 70. Organized and controlled a circuit of 
theatres covering the Northwest forty years ago, known as the 
Northwest Theatrical Association. Was at one time affiliated 
with the Shuberts in their fight against the so-called Theat- 
rical Trust, and later switched to the Klaw-Erlanger forces. 
Built Cort theatres in Chicago and New York. Born 
Newark, N. J.; died Stamford, Conn., November 17, 1929. 

Raymond Hitchcock, actor, 58. Prominent as a comedian in 
musical comedy and later played in straight comedy. Be- 
came a star in ‘“The Yankee Consul.” . Played with success 
in “King Dodo,” “The Red Widow,” “The Beauty Shop,” 
and a series of ‘‘Hitchy-coo” revues of which he was the 
chief inspiration and principal producer. He was in the 1921 
“Follies” and was playing in “Your Uncle Dudley” in Chi- 
cago when he was first stricken with a heart attack. Born 
Auburn, N. Y.; died Beverley Hills, Cal., November 24, 
1929. 

Lydia Yeamans Titus, comedienne, 63. Born on sailing vessel 
between Sydney and Melba. Was headliner thirty years 
ago in vaudeville, England and the United States. Honored 
by Edward VII, who gave her a bar pin after hearing her 
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sing “Sally in Our Alley.” Daughter of celebrated Annie 
Yeamans of Australia and an equally famous clown and 
bareback rider. Spent childhood on “the lot.” Acted with 
Tony Pastor and the original Pat Rooney. Last years in 
motion pictures. Died, Los Angeles, Dec. 31, 1929. 

George Le Maire, comedian, 46. Played in numerous Shubert 
revues, and one or two “Follies.” In vaudeville a member 
of the team of Conroy and Le Maire for a number of years. 
Tried producing with “Broadway Brevities.” Died New 
York, January 20, 1930. 

Gordon Dooley, comedian, 31. The last of the three Dooley 
brothers who builded a great popularity as knockabout 
comedians in vaudeville and later were prominent in all the 
best Broadway revues. As a member of the vaudeville team 
of Dooley and Morton he was preparing for a talking pic- 
ture career at the time of his death. Died Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 24, 1930. 

Fuller Mellish, Jr., actor, 35. Had recently achieved prominence 
in modern dramas, starting with “What Price Glory,” and 
was making progress in moving pictures at the time of his 
death. Died Forest Hills, L. I., February 8, 1930. 

Frank Burbeck, actor, 74. Appeared in support of practically all 
the old-time stars and was for years in the companies of 
Charles and Daniel Frohman. Died New York, February 
20, 1930. 

Mabel Normand, actress, 35. One stage appearance in “The 
Little Mouse” in 1924. Thereafter her career was connected 
with the screen, in which she achieved popularity and promi- 
nence. Born Quebec, Canada, 1894; died Monrovia, Cal., 
February 23, 1930. 

A. L. Erlanger, producer, 70. Took to the theatre as a boy, be- 
coming manager of the Euclid Avenue Opera House in Cleve- 
land for Mark Hanna. Later formed an association with 
Marc Klaw, who knew the law as well as the show business. 
Together they formed a theatrical syndicate that brought 
order to the business of booking attractions. Controlled 700 
theatres at one time as booking agents, in association with 
Charles Frohman, Al Hayman and Nixon & Zimmerman of 
Philadelphia. In his last years, after quarreling with Klaw 
in 1919, Erlanger devoted time and energy to expanding 
Erlanger power by the building and acquirement of theatres. 
Born Buffalo, N. Y., 1860; died New York, March 7, 1930. 

Dore Davidson, actor, 80. Old-time leading man, having ap- 
peared in support of Fanny Davenport, Booth and Barrett 
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and in many Dion Boucicault comedies. Played in “Blue 
Bird” and “The Tailor-made Man.” In pictures before his 
retirement. Died New York, March 7, 1930. 

Edward F. Albee, vaudeville manager, 72. Left home as a boy to 
join a circus. Later, in Boston, formed an association with 
the late B. F. Keith and together they built up the Keith cir- 
cuit of vaudeville theatres, bringing that form of entertain- 
ment out of the more vulgar varieties where it originated; 
built up tremendous power, became charitably inclined in 
church matters and a fanatic on clean shows; organized the 
National Vaudeville Association to protect his business from 
labor organizations. Sold out to the Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
circuit in 1928. Born Maine; died Palm Beach, Florida, 
March 11, 1930. 

Marie Studholm, actress, 55. Popular London star of musical 
comedy, well known in America through appearances in “An 
Artist’s Model,” ‘San Toy,” “Lady Madcap,” etc. Died 
London, March 9, 1930. 

Fritz Williams, actor, 64. A favorite light comedian for many 
years, particularly during the seven years he was 4 member 
of Daniel Frohman’s Lyceum Theatre Stock Company, play- 
ing “The Amazons,” “The Home Secretary,” “The Benefit 
of the Doubt,” etc. Later joined Weber and Fields. Of 
recent years played prominently in “Our Betters,” “Too 
Many Husbands,” “Rain” and “Berkeley Square.” ‘Twice 
elected Shepherd of the Lambs’ Club, New York. Born 
Boston, 1865; died in Lambs’ Club grill, April 1, 1930. 

Mme. Emma Albani, prima donna, 77. Favorite opera singer for 
many years, at Covent Garden, London, and the Academy 
of Music and Metropolitan in New York. William of 
Germany made her “the first singer of the royal house- 
hold” and she was a Dame Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire. Retired in 1912 at a concert in Albert Hall, 
London, attended by 10,000 persons. Born Canada; died 
London, April 3, 1930. 

Adele Ritchie, actress, 56. Noted for her beauty and as a musical 
comedy actress, starting with the “Isle of Champagne” at 
Miner’s Theatre, New York, in 1893; prominently cast with 
Frank Daniels in “The Devil’s Disciple” and “The Wizard 
of the Nile”; played in “A Chinese Honeymoon” and “Floro- 
dora,” and in vaudeville in “The Girl in the Taxi.”” Married 
and divorced Guy Bates Post. Born Philadelphia; died 
Laguna Beach, Cal., April 24, 1930. fi 

Charles S. Gilpin, actor, 51. Colored star who came to promi- 
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nence in the colored theatre and later on.Broadway playing 
a short part in “Abraham Lincoln” and becoming a star in 
Eugene O’Neill’s “Emperor Jones.” Died Eldredge Park, 
N. J., May 6, 1930. “ 

William Cressy, actor, 65. For years popular in vaudeville, play- 
ing with his wife, Blanche Dayne, in “Without a Will 
There’s a Way,” “A City Case,” “One Night Only,” etc. 
Was an entertainer with the A.E.F. Died St. Petersburg, 
Florida, May 7, 1930. 

Ben Hendricks, actor, 65. Known thirty years ago as a star in 
Swedish-American comedies, “Ole Olson,’ “Yon Yonson,” 
“A Yenuine Yentleman.” Started his stage career as the boy 
in Joseph Jefferson’s production of “Rip Van Winkle.” Last 
engagements with ‘Desert Song” and “Abie’s Irish Rose.” 
Had been in pictures. Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died Hollywood, 
Cal., April 30, 1930. 

William J. Ferguson, actor, 85. Played for many years in sup- 
port of the stars of his time, including Helena Modjeska, 
Richard Mansfield and Robert Mantell. Was a callboy in 
Ford’s Theatre, Washington, the night Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated. Last surviving member of Laura Keene’s 
“American Cousin” company. Had been in pictures for 
some years. Died Pikesville, Md., May 4, 1930. 

‘Herbert Hall Winslow, playwright, 64. Wrote nearly a hundred 
plays, including “The Vinegar Buyer” and “Swell Elegant 
Jones” for Ezra Kendall. Others included “A Rolling Stone,” 
“When Reuben Came to Town” and “The Little Joker.” 
Born Keokuk, Ia., 1865; died Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
June 1, 1930. 

Fred C. Whitney, theatrical manager, 65. Prominent for years as 
the producer of musical and dramatic successes, including 
“The Chocolate Soldier,” “Quo Vadis,” “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” “Dolly Varden” (for Lulu Glaser ) 
and a road production of “St. Joan.” Son of C. J. Whitney, 
Detroit opera house proprietor, and a brother of the late 
Bert C. Whitney. 

Arthur Lewis, actor, 84. For sixty-two years played in support 
of leading stars, his last engagement being with Otis Skinner 
in “One Hundred Years Old.” He was prominent in the 
companies of Sarah Bernhardt, Mme. Rejane, Mary Ander- 
son and was for many years a dependable of the Maude 
Adams companies. Born England; died New York, June 13, 
1930. 
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